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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


Sinoe  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  the  litera- 
tore  on  the  topic  has  more  than  doubled.  In  the  United  States 
we  have  as  many  rulings  bearing  on  private  international  law 
sinoe  1870  as  were  reported  prior  to  that  period.  But  the  re- 
ports form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  material  which  a  student 
in  this  department  is  obliged  to  consult  His  duty  is  to  discover 
not  merely  the  local  law  in  his  own  country,  but  the  local  law  in 
all  other  countries ;  not  merely  the  arguments  by  which  we  de- 
fend our  ovm  present  conclusions,  but  the  arguments  by  which 
the  systems  of  other  countries  and  eras  are  defended ;  not  merely 
the  national,  but  the  cosmopolitan,  phase  of  jurisprudence.  We 
must  consider,  therefore,  not  only  the  reports  of  our  own  courts 
and  of  the  courts  of  England,  but  the  reports  of  the  courts  of  the 
leading  states  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  But,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  continent  of  Europe,  this  forms  but  a  small  part  of 
onr  task.  In  Grermany,  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  the  jurists 
mould  the  courts,  not  the  courts  the  jurists.  The  judges  do  not 
pretend,  as  do  our  judges,  to  give  opinions  by  which  their  de- 
cisions are  fitted  into  a  symmetrical  system  of  law,  and  by  which 
the  precedent  made  to-day  subordinates  itself  to  the  past,  and 
dominates  the  future.  This  work  is  left  to  the  jurists ;  the  courts 
Jo  little  more  than  register  the  decisions  in  each  particular  case. 
It  is  by  jurists,  and  not  by  judges  or  practising  lawyers,  that 
codes  are  framed ;  it  is  by  jurists,  and  not  by  judges,  that  a  com- 
mon law  is  built  up.  Now  it  so  happens  that  on  this  topic  of 
private  international  law  some  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of 
Europe  have  been  in  the  last  few  years  engaged.  We  have  one 
journal  of  marked  ability  devoted  exclusively  to  the  topic, — the 
Journal  du  droit  international  priv6, — ^published  in  Paris.  We 
have  another, — ^the  Kevue  de  droit  international, — ^published  in 
Ghent^  whooe  object  is  to  discuss  international  law  as  a  whole. 
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The  Institute  of  International  Law  has  for  eight  years  been  occu- 
pied with  questions  of  private  international  law;  and  among  the 
colleagues  with  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  be  associated  in  this 
Institute  are  some  of  the  ablest  public  men  in  Europe.  To  the 
archives  of  the  Institute  have  been  contributed  many  valuable 
papers;  and  in  addition  to  these  we  have  had  numerous  inde- 
pendent treatises  bearing  on  the  topic  as  a  whole.  To  the  United 
States  the  points  discussed  by  these  writers  are  of  peculiar  in- 
terest If  questions  of  international  litigation  are  important 
in  Europe,  much  more  are  they  so  with  us,  who,  from  the  union 
under  our  Federal  system  of  forty  sovereignties,  have  five  times 
as  much  international  boimdary  as  all  Europe  together.  Europe, 
again,  is  made  up  of  nationalized  territories;  we  are  made  up  of 
territorialized  nationalities.  Into  some  of  our  new  states  these 
nationalities  have  poured  in  vast  streams,  forming  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  settlers;  in  all  of  our  new  states  the  settlers  come 
from  states  either  domestic  or  foreign,  with  jurisprudences  more 
or  less  distinct  from  that  of  the  state  which  they  unite  in  occu- 
pying. It  is  impossible  for  us  to  conduct  any  widespread  busi- 
ness without  taking  into  account  one  or  more  foreign  jurispru- 
dences; and  in  some  of  our  states  there  are  few  marriages  in 
which  the  international  status  of  one  of  the  parties  is  not  of 
moment,  few  successions  in  which  a  foreign  law  of  distribution 
does  not  have  to  be  considered.  Other  nations  may  pretend  to 
regard  with  apathy  the  progress  of  international  jurisprudence. 
We  cannot  This  progress  must  carry  us  along,  willing  or  un- 
willing. In  the  long  run  logic  must  get  the  better  of  techni- 
cal law;  and  the  courts,  no  matter  how  reluctantly,  will  have 
to  give  up  precedent  to  conclusions  made  requisite  by  a  sound 
reason  acting  on  the  conditions  of  the  pertinent  period.  From  a 
mere  local  standpoint,  this  cannot  be  learned.  It  can  be  best 
learned  by  studying  the  works  of  eminent  contemporaneous  au- 
thorities who,  from  various  standpoints,  are  endeavoring  to  form 
a  system  which  will  be  suited  to  the  immediate  conditions  on 
which  we  are  pondering  ourselves.  And  in  no  country  is  there 
so  great  reason  to  study  such  works  as  there  is  in  the  United 
States. 

Fortunately,  when  we  engage  in  this  task,  the  material  before 
us  is  abundant    From  this  country  we  have  a  new  and  enlarged 
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edition  of  President  Woolsey's  Introduction  to  International 
law;^  an  annotated  international  code  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Field, 
which  has  gone  through  two  editions;*  a  treatise  on  maritime 
intematicHial  law  by  Admiral  Dahlgren;'  a  treatise  on  extra- 
dition by  Dr.  Spear;*  a  treatise  on  American  interstate  law  by 
Mr.  Eorer;^  and  four  volumes  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  French,  of 
Commentaries  on  Wheaton,  the  third  and  fourth  of  which  vol- 
umes are  occupied  with  private  international  law.® 

From  England  we  have,  by  Professor  Holland,  a  treatise  on 
the  elements  of  jurisprudence,  in  which  private  international 
law  is  conspicuously  discussed;''  a  series  of  lectures  on  interna- 
tioaal  law  by  Mr.  Amos;®  a  second,  and,  in  part,  a  third  edi- 
tion of  Phillimore's  international  law,  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic;* a  treatise  by  Mr.  Piggott  on  foreign  judgments ;^^  an 
amiotated  edition,  by  Dr.  Abdy,  of  Kent's  chapters  on  interna- 
tional law ;  ^  *  a  treatise  by  Mr.  Foote  on  private  international 
law;^*  a  scheme  bearing  on  the  whole  question  by  Professor 
Lorimer;*^  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Clarke's  treatise  on 
extradition;^*  an  annotated  edition  by  Sir  Sherston  Baker  of 

1  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  In-  Jurisprudence.    Oxford  and  London, 

tenuLtional    Law.     By   Theodore   D.  Macmillan,  1S80. 
Woolsey.     N.  Y.  1879,  *  Jjectiircs   on    International    Law. 

'Draft    Outlines    of    an    Interna-  By  Sheldon  Amos.     London,  Stevens 

tional  Code.   By  David  Dudley  Field.  &  Sons,  1874. 
N.  Y.  1872-    2d  ed-  N.  Y.  1876.  •  Commentaries  upon  Internation- 

3  Maritime  International  Law.    By  al  Law.     By  Sir  Robert  Phillimore, 

John    A.    Dahlgren,    late    Rear- Ad-  D.  C.  L.     2d  ed.  1871-1874;   3d  ed. 

miral  U.  S.  Navy.     Boston,  1877.  (vol.  i.)   1880. 

*A  Treatise  on  Extradition.     By        lo  Foreign  Judgments:    Their  Ef- 

Samuel    S.    Spear,    D.    D.     Albany,  feet    in    the    English    Courts.     By 

Weed,  Parsons,  &  Co.  1878.  Francis    Taylor     Piggott.      London, 

5  American    Interstate    Law.     By  1879. 
David  Rorer.     Chicago,  Callaghan  &        1 1  Kent's  Commentary  on  Intema- 

Co.  1879.  tional  Law.     Edited  by  J.  T.  Abdy, 

«  Commentaire  sur  les  dl^ments  du  LL.  D.     2d  ed.  London,  1878. 
droit  international  de  Henry  Whea-        ^  ^  A  Concise   Treatise  on   Private 

ton.     Par  William  Beach  Lawrence,  International     Jurisprudence,    based 

Ancien    ministre    des    l^tats-Unis    &  on    the    Decisions    in    the    English 

Londres;    Membre    de    Tinstitut    de  Courts.     By   John   Alderson    Foote. 

droit  international.  Vols,  i.-iv.  Leip-  London,  Stevens  &  Haynes,  1878. 
zig,  1880.  13  Proldsfom^nes  d^un  systeme  rai- 

7  I>e  rapplication   de   la   loi.     Par  sonn^  du  droit  international.    Par  J. 

H    T.    R    Holland,    Professeur    de  Lorimer.     Revue    de    droit    int.    x. 

droit   int.    H    I'universit^    d'Oxford.  (1878)   339. 

lifvn?  dp  droit  int.  vol.  xii.   (1880)        i*  A  Treatise  on  The  Law  of  Ex- 

p.  565.    This  is  substantially  a  trans-  tradition.     By   Edward   Clarke.     2d 

latioD   of  the   last   chapter   of   Mr.  ed.  London,  Steveous  &  Haynes,  1874. 
H<^and'8  work  on  The  Elements  of 
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Halleck's  international  law;^^  a  treatise  on  the  law  of  domicil 
by  Mr.  Dicey ;^®  a  work  on  private  international  law  by  Mr. 
Westlake,  which  is  rather  a  new  treatise  than  a  new  edition/^ 
and  an  independent  paper  on  domicil  by  the  same  author ;  and 
works  by  Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,^®  and  Mr.  Hall/*  on  international 
law  as  a  whole. 

From  Scotland  we  have  a  new  edition  by  Mr.  Guthrie  of  his 
annotated  translation  of  Savigny;*^  and  a  new  edition  by  Mr. 
Eraser  of  his  work  on  husband  and  wife,  in  which  the  conflict 
of  laws  in  this  relation  is  elaborately  considered.*  * 

Belgium,  besides  being  the  seat  of  the  publication  of  the 
Bevue  de  droit  international,  has  given  us,  in  addition  to  several 
less  bulky  treatises,  four  volumes  of  a  comprehensive  work  on 
private  international  law  by  M.  Laurent,  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ghent** 

In  the  domain  of  private  international  law,  Erance,  since  the 
Eranco-German  War,  has  been  marked  by  peculiar  fertility, 
and  Germany  by  comparative  barrenness.  To  M.  Demangeat, 
a  master  as  well  as  a  leader  in  this  line^  we  owe  the  institution, 
in  part,  of  the  Journal  du  droit  international  prive,  as  well  as 
several  valuable  articles  appearing  in  that  periodical.**  M. 
Renault  has  published  on  succession  by  strangers  in  Erance,** 
and  on  political  crimes  in  connection  with  extradition;**^  M. 

IB  Halleck's  International  Law,  a  lated  with  notes  by  William  Guthrie, 

new  edition,  with  Notes  and  Cases.  2d  edition.     Edinburgh,  1880. 
By    Sir    Sherston     Baker.    2     vols.        21  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Hus- 

Kegan,  Paul,  ft  Co.    London,   1878.  band  and  Wife.    By  Patrick  Fraser, 

1 «  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Dom-  LL.  D.     2d  ed.     Edinburgh,  1876. 
oil    in   England.    By   A.   O.    Dioey.        S2  Droit  civil  international.     Par 

London,  1879.  F.  Laurent,  Professeur  &  runiverBit<^ 

17  A  Treatise  on  Private  Interna-  de  Gand,  i.-iv.  Bruxelles,  Paris, 
tional  Law,  with  principal  reference  1880. 

to  its  practice  in  England,  being  in  tz  See,  particularly,  articles  en- 
lieu  of  a  second  edition  of  the  work  titled:  Force  obligatoire  du  droit 
published  in  1868.  By  John  West-  int.  Par  Ch.  Demangeat  Jour,  du 
lake,  Q.  C;  Hon.  LL.  D.  Edinburgh;  droit  int.  priv€,  i.  (1874)  7;  De  la 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  Interna-  competence  des  tribunaux  francais 
tional  Law.    London,  1880.  dans   les   contestations  entre   6tran- 

18  First  Platform  of  International  gers.     Par.    Ch.     Demangeat.    Jour. 
Law.     By    Sir    Edward    8.    Creasy,  du  droit  int.  priv6,  iv.   (1877)  109. 
London,  1876.  24  De  la  succession  des  strangers 

19  International  Law.  By  W.  E.  en  France.  Par  L.  Renault.  Jour. 
Hall,  Barrister  at  law.  Oxford,  du  droit  int.  priv^  ii.  (1876)  330; 
Clarendon  Press,  1880.  iii.  (1876)   17. 

20  A  Treatise  on  the  Conflict  of  ss  Des  crimes  politiques  en  ma- 
I41W8.   By  F.  C.  von  Savigny.   Trans-  tidre  d'extradition.    Par  Louis  Re- 
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Mallet  on  maritime  hypotliecation;*®  M.  Lyon-Caen  on  private 
international  maritime  law;*^  M.  Vazelhes  on  extradition;** 
M.  Rivier  on  the  elements  of  private  international  law;**  tJL 
Masse  on  commercial  law  in  the  same  relation;*®  M.  Asser  on 
the  systematization  of  private  international  law;*^  M.  Amtz 
on  the  immutability  of  the  conjugal  regime;**  M.  Thomas  on 
international  bankruptcy;**  M.  de  FolleviUe  on  naturaliza- 
tion;** M.  Glasson  on  marriage  and  divorce.**^  From  M. 
Goirand  we  have  an  English  treatise  on  the  French  Code  of 
Commerce;**  from  M.  Clunet  an  essay  on  the  international 
trademark  relations  of  the  United  States;*''  and  from  M.  Calvo 
a  third  edition  of  his  standard  work  on  international  law,  touch- 
ing many  questions  discussed  in  the  following  pages.**  In  the 
French  language,  though  issued  from  Ghent,  are  the  annual 
publications  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.** 

From  Germany  we  have  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Bluntschli's 
Volkerrecht,*®  as  well  as  a  contribution  by  the  same  author  to 
the  controversy  in  the  de  Bauffremont  Case;*^  a  treatise  on  in- 
ternational law  by  Professor  Bulmerincq;**  a  treatise  on  inter- 


nault,  ProfesBenr  de  droit  interna- 
taonal  &  V^coiie  des  sciences  poli- 
tiques.     Paris,  1880. 

SI  LHiTpoth^ue  maritime  au  point 
de  yue  thterique  et  pratique.  Par 
E.  Mallet.    Paris,  1877. 

«"  Etudes  de  droit  int.  priv6  mari- 
time. Par  Lyon-Caen.  Jour,  du 
droit  int  priv^  iv.    (1877)   479. 

ssibtade  sur  rextradltion.  Par 
Et  de  Vazelhes.  2  vols.  Paris, 
1877. 

>'  Introduction  a  T^tude  du  droit 
int    Par  A.  Rivier.     Paris,  1879. 

><»  Le  droit  coomiercial  dans  ses 
rapports  avec  le  droit  des  gens  et  le 
droit  civil.  Par  M.  6.  Mas84,  Con- 
wiUer  k  la  Cour  de  Cassation. 
Troisi^me  edition,  revue  et  aug- 
ments    Paris,  Guillamin,  1874. 

>i  Droit  international  priv6  et 
droit  uniforme.  Par  M.  T.  M.  C. 
Asser.  Bevue  de  droit  int.  vol.  xii. 
(1880)  No.  1,  p.  6. 

"  Observations  sur  la  question  de 
Fimmntabillt^  du  r^me  conjugal  en 
cas  de  changement  de  domicile  des 
6poux.  Par  M.  Amtz.  Revue  de 
droit  int.  vol.  xii.  (1880)  323. 


s  8  etudes  sur  le  faillite:  de  la 
faillite  dans  le  droit  francais  et  dans 
le  droit  stranger.  Par  Iitonce 
Thomas,  Avocat.  Paris,  Larose, 
1880. 

S4  Traits  de  la  naturalisation.  Par 

D.  de  FolleviUe.     Paris,  1880. 

86  Manage  civil  et  divorce.     Par 

E.  Glasson.  Paris,  1880.  Infra,  §  205. 
86  The  French  Code  of  Commerce, 

with  a  practical  Commentary.  By 
L.  Goirand.  London,  Stevens  i 
Sons,   1880. 

S7  De  r^tat  actuel  des  relations  In- 
ternationales avec  les  £tats-Uni3  en 
mati^re  de  marques  de  commerce. 
Par  M.  Edouard  Clunet.  Paris,  1880. 

88  Droit  int.  thtorique  et  pratique. 
Par  Ch.  Calvo.    3d  ed.    Paris,  1880. 

8»  Annuaire  de  Tinstitut  de  droit 
international.     Gand,   1877-1880. 

40  Das  modeme  V51kerrecht  der 
cirilisxrten  Staten  als  Rechtsbuch 
dargestellt.  y<m  Dr.  J.  G.  Blunt- 
schlL    NardUngen,  1872.  3  Auf.  1878. 

^i Infra,  S  210. 

41  Praxis,  Theorie,  und  Codifica- 
tion des  VSlkerrechts.  Von  A.  Bul- 
merincq.    Leipzig,  1874. 
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natioBal  criminal  law  by  Dr.  Rohland;^'  an  article  on  extradi- 
tion by  Professor  von  Bar,  as  well  as  a  paper  on  criminal  juris- 
diction by  the  same  author;**  outlines  of  international  law  by 
Dr.  Neumann,***  and  Dr.  Schultze;*®  a  treatise  on  Grerman 
maritime  law  by  Dr.  Lewis  ;* ^  and  a  scheme  of  international  ar- 
bitration by  Dr.  Goldschmidt.  *  ®  It  is  an  interesting  mark  of  a 
revival  of  Gterman  literary  interest  on  this  topic  that  a  journal 
mainly  devoted  to  its  discussion  has  been  lately  started  in  Leip- 
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Switzerland  has  given  us  some  valuable  contributions.  M. 
Soldan  has  published  on  domicil;*^  M.  Homung  on  interna- 
tional oJBfenses  ;***  Dr.  Teichmann  on  change  of  conjugal  domi- 
cil;**  and  M.  Brocher,  not  only  on  the  topic  before  us  in  its 
general  bearings,  but  on  several  special  questions.  ^  ^ 

From  Spain  we  have  a  work  by  M.  Negrin  on  international 
maritime  law.*** 

To  Italy,  as  befits  the  country  which  has  recently  taken  the 
lead  in  inaugurating  a  new  school  in  this  department,  we  are  in- 


4S  Internationales  Strafrecht.  Von 
Dr.  Rohland.     Leipzig,  1877. 

44  Interpretations  divergentes  du 
traits  d'extradition  de  1842  entre 
I'Angleterre  et  les  £tats-Unid.  Par 
Dr.  von  Bar.  Revue  de  droit  int.ix.6. 

Ueber  die  internationale  Anwen- 
dung  des  Strafgesetzes.  Von  Dr.  von 
Bar.     28  Gerichtssaal. 

4  6  Grundriss  des  heutigen  europfti- 
sehen  Vaikerrechts.  Von  Dr.  L. 
Neumann.     Wien,  1877. 

*•  Grundiss  zu  Vorlesungen  iiber 
Vaikerrecht.  Von  Dr.  Schultze, 
Heidelberg,  1880. 

47  Das  deutsche  Seerecht.  Von 
Dr.  William  Lewis.  2  vols.  Leip- 
Bg,  1878. 

48  Pro  jet  de  r^lement  pour  tribu- 
naux  arbitraux  internationaux.  Par 
le  Dr.  Goldschmidt.     1878. 

4»  Zeitschrift  ftir  vergleichende 
Rechtswissenschalt.  Von  Dr.  Franz 
Bernhardt.     Bd.   1,  Stuttgart,  1877. 

60  De  rinfluence  de  la  loi  d'origine 
ei  de  la  loi  du  domicile  sur  T^tat  et 
la  capacity  des  personnes  en  droit 
international  priv&  Par  C.  Soldan. 
Lausanne,  1877. 


61  Note  sur  la  repression  des  d^Iits 
contre  les  droits  des  gens.  Par  M. 
Homung,  Professeur  k  l'universit6 
de  Gendve.  Revue  de  droit  int.  vol. 
xii.   (1880)  p.  104. 

6S  Ueber  Wandelbarkeit  und  Un- 
wandelbarkeit  des  gesetzlichen  ehe- 
lichen  GUterrechts  bei  Wohnsitz- 
wechsel.  Von  Dr.  Albert  Teichmann. 
Basel,  1879. 

6  3  ^tude  sur  les  conflits  de  l^is* 
lation  en  matidre  de  droit  p^nal.  Par 
Charles  Brocher.  Revue  de  droit  int. 
vii.   (1876)  22,  169. 

fitudes  sur  la  lettre  de  change 
dans  ses  rapports  avec  le  droit  inter- 
national pnv€.  Par  Charles  Brocher, 
Gen&ve.  Revue  de  droit  interna- 
tional, vi.  (1874)  pp.  5,  196. 

Nouveau  traits  de  droit  interna- 
tional privd.  Par  Charles  Brocher, 
Gendve.  Paris,  1876.  This  work  was 
partially  published  in  advance  in  the 
Revue  de  droit  int.,  vols.  iv.  v. 

64  Tratado  elemental  de  derecho 
intemacional  maritimo.  Madrid, 
1873. 
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debted  for  a  series  of  important  publications.  The  most  strik- 
ing of  these  emanate  from  M.  Mancini,  no  less  distinguished  as 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  Italian  unification  and  in- 
dependence than  as  a  jurist  *^^  We  have,  in  addition,  from  M. 
Fiore,  treatises  on  private  international  law,*®  on  public  inter- 
national law,**^  and  on  penal  law  and  extradition.*^®  Italian 
private  international  law  has  been  distinctively  treated  by  M. 
Esperson,**  who  has  also  given  us  a  work  on  international  mari- 
time jurisprudence.®^  The  Italian  system  has  also  been  dis- 
cussed by  M.  Korsa,®*  and  by  Professor  Fertile,®^  and  inter- 
national bankruptcy  by  M.  Carle.** 

From  Russia  we  have  an  essay  on  the  municipal  relations  of 
international  law  by  Count  Kamarowsky,®*  a  work  on  the  con- 
sular system  in  the  East  by  M.  Martens,®*  as  well  as  an  expo- 
sition of  Russian  diplomatic  history  by  the  latter  author.®® 
From  Egypt  we  have  a  paper  on  the  local  judicial  system  by 
Dr.  Dutrieux;®''   from  Buenos  Ayres  a  commentary  by  Dr. 


ss  Droit  international  public.  Par 
P.  S.  Mancini.  Naples,  1871.  With 
thiB  are  to  be  considered  the  papers 
devoted  peculiarly  to  private  inter- 
national law,  published  by  M.  Man- 
dni  in  the  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv^, 
▼da.  i.  ii. 

i<  Droit  international  priv^  on 
principes  pour  r^soudre  lea  conflits 
entie  lea  legislations  diverses,  en  ma- 
tiftre  de  droit  civil  et  commercial. 
Par  P.  Fiore,  Professeur,  etc.,  tra- 
doit  de  lltalien,  annot^  et  suivi  d'un 
appendioe  de  I'auteur,  comprenant  le 
dernier  €tat  de  la  l^slation,  et  de 
la  jurisprudence;  par  P.  Pradier- 
Fod^r^,  Professeur  &  I'^cole  des 
•aencea  politiques  et  administrat- 
ives  de  Lima,  Pdrou.    Paris,  1875. 

KTTrattato  di  diritto  intemazion- 
ale  pubblioo.  Par  Pasauale  Fiore.  2d 
ed.  Turin,  1870.  In  this  edition  ex- 
tradition and  diplomatic  eztra-ter- 
ritoriality  are  copiously  discussed. 

i<  Traits  de  droit  p6nal  int.  et  de 
reztradition.  Par  P.  Fiore,  trad,  par 
Ch.  Antoine.     Paris,  1880. 

K9  Le  droit  int.  priv^  dans  la  l^s- 
lation  Italienne.  Par  P.  Esperson, 
Profesaeur  k  I'universit^  de  Pavie. 
Jour,  du  droH  int.  priv^  (1880)  246. 

**De  la  juridiction  Internationale 


maritime.  Par  Pietro  Esperson,  Pro- 
fesseur de  droit  int.  &  Tuniveraitfi  de 
Pavie.     1877. 

«i  Revue  de  la  jurisprudence  Ita- 
lienne en  nmti^re  de  droit  int.  priv^. 
Par  Cesar  Norsa,  Milan.  Revue  de 
droit  int.  ix.   (1878)   207. 

« *  Element!  di  diritto  internazion- 
ale  moderno.  By  Professor  Pertile. 
Padua,  1877. 

<s  La  faillite  dans  le  droit  int. 
priv6.  By  M.  Guiseppe  Carle,  Pro- 
fesseur extraordinaire  de  runiversittf 
de  Turin,  traduit  par  M.  Ernest  Du- 
bois.    Paris,  1876. 

«4  Quelques  reflexions  sur  lea  re- 
lations entre  le  droit  international 
et  les  diff^rentes  branches  de  la  ju- 
risprudence. Par  le  Comte  Kama- 
rowaky,  Moscou.  Revue  de  droit 
int.  vii.    (1876)   5. 

<<>  Das  Consular- wesen  und  die 
Consular-jurisdiction  im  Orient.  Von 
F.  Martens,  Professor  des  Vaiker- 
rechts,  St.  Petersburg.    Berlin,  1874. 

<•  Recueil  des  trait^s,  etc.  8t.  Pe- 
tersbourg,  1874. 

<7  La  question  judiciaire  en 
ftgypte.  Par  le  Dr.  Dutrieux  en 
Caire).  Revue  de  droit  int.  viii. 
(1876)   673. 
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Rivadavia,*®  and  a  course  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Alcorta;**  from 
Peru  the  annotations  by  Professor  Pradier-Fodere,  already 
noticed;  from  Japan  an  article  on  the  mixed  tribunals  of  the 
East^^* 

With  this  mass  of  recent  literature  before  me,  when  under- 
taking the  revision  of  my  first  edition,  and  in  view  of  the  great 
accumulation  of  relevant  American  adjudications,  I  felt  that  I 
was  either  to  expand  the  work  into  two  volumes,  or  remodel  it 
by  reducing  that  portion  of  it  which  gave  the  views  of  the  older 
jurists,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  necessary  additions.  The 
latter  course  I  have  preferred,  though  it  has  involved  much  la- 
bor, and  has  led  to  such  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  work 
as  to  leave  unaltered  but  little  of  the  former  material.  In  mak- 
ing this  change,  my  object  has  been  to  exhibit  private  interna- 
tional law  as  it  now  is.  At  the  same  time,  while  giving  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  just  exposition  of  conclusions  reached  in  other 
countries,  I  felt  it  to  be  a  principal  duty  to  vindicate  the  dis- 
tinctively American  tenets  on  this  important  topic  I  have 
done  this  copiously,  and  I  have  made  it  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  my  book.  The  question  that  primarily  emerges  is, 
What  determines  personal  status?  The  law  of  nationality,  so 
answer  distinguished  leaders  of  the  new  school  now  dominant 
in  Italy,  in  France,  and  in  Belgium;  but,  while  they  say  this, 
they  admit  as  exceptions  all  cases  involving  local  policy  and 
good  morals.  The  difference  between  my  learned  colleagues  and 
myself  in  this  relation  is,  that  their  exceptions  I  regard  as  the 
principle ;  their  principle  as  the  exception.  National  policy,  I 
hold,  determines  personal  capacity ;  and  in  this  country  national 
policy  prescribes  that  no  home  restrictions  of  capacity  shall  be 
regarded  as  clinging  to  foreigners  when  they  marry  or  do  busi- 
ness on  our  shores.''*  It  is  here  we  encounter  what  may  be 
called  the  distinctive  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States.     In 

<8  Derecho  intemacional.  Por  Luis  70  L'exterritorialit4     et     lea     tri- 

Pintos  y  Joaquin  BivadayiA.   Buenos  bunaux  mixta  dans  Textrdme  Orient. 

Ayres,   1874.  Yokohama^  Japan,   1875.     Jour,  du 

•»  Derecho   intemacional   privado.  droit  int.  priv6,  ii.   (1875)    108,  249. 

CuTso  de  1878,  dictado  por  el  Doctor  7i  See  infra,   SS   102  et  9eq,    (2d 

A.  Alcorta,  144  pp.     Buenos  Ayres.  ed.) 
This  is  an  analysis  of  the  lectures  of 
Dr.  Alcorta,  and  not  an  expanded 
treatise. 
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odier  respects,  we  adopt  the  rules  held  now,  not  only  in  France 
and  Italy,  but  in  Germany  and  England,  that  succession  is  gov- 
erned as  to  movables  by  the  lex  domicilii;  that  movables  as  well 
as  immovables  are  governed,  in  transactions  inter  vivos,  by  the 
lex  situs;  that  contracts  are  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  in 
which  they  have  their  distinctive  seat;  that  each  sovereign  has 
internationally  jurisdiction  to  punish,  if  the  offenders  are  found 
on  his  territory,  offenses  against  his  essential  prerogatives.  On 
these  points  of  agreement,  as  well  as  on  the  question  of  personal 
capacity,  on  which  we  have  the  misfortune  to  disagree  with  our 
foreign  critics,  there  are  now  a  vast  number  of  decisions  by  our 
American  courts.  These  decisions  I  have  sought  to  collate  and 
systematize.  I  have  compared  the  results  freely  with  the  con- 
temporaneous conclusions  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  and  Italy.  The  law  in  those  countries  I 
have  endeavored  faithfully  to  give,  since  that  law  comes  con- 
stantly up  in  issues  litigated  before  our  courts.  But  my  main 
object  has  been  to  exhibit  the  law  which,  if  not  actually  at  this 
moment  prevailing  as  a  system  in  the  United  States,  is  the  law 
to  which  our  adjudications  as  well  as  our  traditions  tend. 

F.  W. 
FXBKUABY  12, 188L 
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The  controlling  purpose  in  the  preparation  of  the  present 
edition  of  this  work  has  been  to  present  the  American  and  Ene:- 
lish  decisions  npon  specific  questions  relating  to  the  conflict  of 
laws,  or  involving  the  application  of  principles  of  private  inter- 
national law,  and  to  formulate  from  those  decisions  the  concrete 
principles  and  rules  applicable  to  such  questions,  rather  than  to 
trace  general  principles  and  theories  through  unrelated  subjects. 
The  great  number  of  decisions  rendered  since  the  publication  of 
the  second  edition  has  made  this  mode  of  treatment  possible  and 
practicable.  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  first  edition, 
the  decisions  upon  many  of  the  specific  questions  were  so  lim- 
ited in  number  that  the  rules  to  be  applied  could  only  be  deter- 
mined by  deduction  from  what  were  deemed  to  be  the  broad 
underlying  principles  of  private  international  law,  as  announced 
in  judicial  decisions  upon  analogous  subjects,  or  formulated 
upon  a  priori  reasoning  by  jurists  and  text  writers.  This  was 
still  measurably  true  when  the  second  edition  was  prepared. 
While  the  decisions  upon  specific  questions  had  greatly  in- 
creased at  the  time  of  the  second  edition,  there  were  still  many 
questions  as  to  which  the  adjudications  were  indefinite  and  un- 
certain. Moreover,  many  of  the  specific  questions  had  been 
treated  in  only  one  or  more  of  their  aspects,  leaving  other  and 
equally  important  aspects  for  future  consideration.  Dr.  Whar- 
ton, in  the  second  edition,  naturally  treated  the  new  decisions 
with  especial  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  the  text  of  the  first 
edition,  and  as  thus  treated  they  frequently  fail  to  present  as- 
pects, distinctions,  and  specific  applications  that  were  not  then 
important,  but  have  since  become  so  in  the  light  of  their  sub- 
sequent development  by  later  decisions.  The  great  value  of  Dr. 
Wharton's  work  in  developing  and  formulating  the  general 
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principles  of  the  subject^  and  in  suggesting  and  exemplifying 
their  specific  application  to  particular  questions,  and  the  pro- 
found study  which  he  devoted  to  the  views  of  the  foreign  jurists^ 
require  the  preservation  of  the  text  and  notes  of  the  second  edi- 
tion practically  intact;  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  this 
has  been  done.  The  original  section  numbers  of  the  second  edi- 
tion have  been  preserved.  In  a  few  instances  where  the  same 
number,  differentiated  by  letters,  was  used  for  several  sections^ 
fractions  have  been  substituted  for  the  letters.  The  new  sec- 
tions are  distinguished  by  the  use  of  letters  following  the  section 
numbers,  and  by  v^der  spacing  between  the  lines  both  of  the 
text  and  notes.  The  new  matter  added  to  the  old  text  and  notes 
is  also  distinguished  by  wider  spacing,  except  when  it  is  inserted 
in  the  body  of  a  paragraph,  in  which  case  it  is  inclosed  in 
brackets.  The  continuity  of  the  original  text>  when  interrupted 
by  the  insertion  of  new  sections,  may,  if  desired,  be  restored,, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  user  of  the  present  edition,  by  disre- 
garding the  new  sections. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  later  decisions  in  their  true  relation 
to  the  older  decisions  and  to  the  principles  and  distinctions 
which  have  been  developed  in  the  process  of  evolution  which 
this  subject  has  undergone,  the  present  Vvriter  has  frequently 
found  it  advisable  to  treat  specific  questions  independently  of 
Dr.  Wharton's  text,  citing  all  cases  obtainable  upon  the  subject^ 
whether  cited  by  him  or  not  A  studied  effort  has  been  made  to 
refrain  from  forcing  decisions  beyond  their  natural  import  into 
a  preconceived  theory.  At  the  same  time  it  is  frequently  neces- 
sary, if  decisions  from  the  same  jurisdiction  are  to  be  harmon- 
ized, to  regard  the  actual  decision  upon  the  facts  rather  than  the 
general  principle  to  which  the  court  formally  refers  it  Much 
of  the  confusion  among  the  cases  upon  the  subject  of  conflict  of 
laws  arises  from  the  fact  that  principles  which  are  always  theo- 
retically, and  as  applied  to  some  facts  practically,  antagonistic^ 
will,  when  applied  to  other  facts,  produce  exactly  the  same  re- 
sult In  such  cases  the  courts  are  not  always  careful  to  refer  the 
decision  to  the  correct  principle ;  and  in  consequence  sometimes 
establish  an  incorrect  precedent  for  later  cases.  To  illustrate: 
When  a  contract  is  made  and  performable  in  the  same  state,  and 
the  question  is  simply  whether  it  is  governed  by  the  law  of  that 
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state  or  of  another  state,  e.  g.,  the  state  of  the  domicil  of  one 
of  the  parties,  it  is  immaterial,  so  far  as  the  result  in  the  par- 
tacnlar  case  is  concerned^  whether  the  decision  in  favor  of  the 
law  of  the  former  state  be  referred  to  the  principle  that  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made  governs,  or  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance  governs;  but 
when  the  decision  is  relied  upon  as  a  precedent  for  a  subsequent 
case  whicb  presents  a  conflict  between  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  contract  was  made  and  that  of  the  place  where  it  is  perform- 
able,  it  is  obvious  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  principles 
becomes  important  Moreover,  the  courts,  bj  treating  a  con- 
tract or  transaction  as  a  whole,  without  distinguishing  between 
its  constituent  elements,  frequentlj  state  as  a  general  principle, 
applicable  to  the  contract  or  transaction  as  a  whole,  a  rule  which 
should  properly  be  limited  to  a  particular  element  of,  or  a  spe- 
cific question  concerning,  the  contract  or  transaction.  Speaking 
generally,  the  true  principle  by  which  the  governing  law  of  a 
particular  question  is  to  be  determined  must  be  ascertained  by  a 
comparison  and  study  of  the  decisions  with  reference  to  the 
actual  facts  involved  in  the  case,  and  not  by  accepting  broad 
statements  in  the  opinions  as  to  general  principles. 

The  term  "conflict  of  laws"  is  somewhat  broader  than  the 
scope  of  this  work,  which  is  confined  to  the  subject  of  private  in- 
ternational law,  and  embraces  only  the  conflict  of  laws  which 
arises  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  different  elements  or  factors 
entering  into  a  question  have  their  situs  in  different  states  or 
countries.  It  does  not,  therefore,  purport  to  deal  with  the  con- 
flict between  state  and  Federal  laws  which  arises,  not  because 
of  a  diversity  of  the  situs  of  the  different  elements  which  enter 
into  the  question,  but  because  two  systems  of  law  extend  side  by 
side  over  the  same  jurisdiction.  The  question  whether  the  state 
or  Federal  laws  apply  to  a  particular  subject  is  one  of  consti- 
tational  law  or  statutory  construction,  and  does  not  depend  upon 
the  principles  of  private  international  law. 

The  present  writer  desires  to  acknowledge  his  great  indebted- 
ness to  the  other  members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  publishers 
for  constant  and  valuable  assistance  rendered  in  the  preparation 
of  this  edition. 

Geobge  H.  Pabmels. 

RocHiSTEB,  N,  Y.,  February,  1905. 
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CONFLICT    OF   LAWS 


VOLUME   L 


CHAPTEK  I. 

PRELIMINARY  PRINCIPLES. 

1.   PriTate  international  law  part  of  the  common  law. 

1}.  Does  not  depend  on  oomity. 

la.  Comity  of  sovereignty  aa  distinguished  from  comity  of  court;  relation 

of  sovereignty  to  principles  of  private  international  law. 
i.    Nor  on  convention. 
1    Nor  on  reciprocity. 
4.    Penal  laws  are  not  extraterritorial. 
It.  Distinctive  policy  of  forum. 
4b.  Penal  laws,  generally. 
3.    Expatriation  now  internationally  conceded. 

6.  Temporary  return  to  native  land  does  not  revive  allegiance. 

7.  Political   conditions  in  Italy,  Belgium,  and    France    favoring    unifi- 

eation  of  jurisprudences  at  home,  and  recognition  of  foreign  personal 
laws. 

3.  Political  conditions  in  the  United  States  favoring  unity  in  inter- 
national  relations  and  particularism  in  interstate  relations. 

9.    Indian  tribes  constitute  a  distinct  nationality. 

10.  AH  persons  bom  in  a  state  are  citizens  when  internationally  subject 

to  its  jurisdiction. 
IQa.  Effect  of  14th  Amendment  upon  citizenship. 
10|.  Consent  necessary  to  change  of  nationality. 

11.  A  married  woman  partakes  of  her  husband's  nationality. 

12.  Chinese  in  the  United  States  not  naturalized  or  domiciled. 
11    Naturalization  implied  in  annexation. 
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9  PRELIMINARY  PRINCIPLES.  [Ciiap.1 

14.  Naturalization  affects  only  political  statuB,  and  does  not  touch  penal 

disabilities. 

15.  Jurisdiction  exercised  by  ciyilized  in  imperfectly  civilized  states. 

16.  Extraterritoriality   of   diplomatic   residences;    asylum. 

17.  Aliens  entitled  to  equal  civil  rights  with  citizens. 

18.  Objective  as  well  as  subjective  jurisdiction  over  crime. 

1.  Private  intematioiial  law  part  of  the  cominoii  law. — ^Pri- 
vate international  law  is  that  branch  of  the  law  of  a  country 
which  relates  to  cases  more  or  less  subject  to  the  law  of  other 
countries.  It  is  a  law,  and  hence  binding;  but  it  is  binding, 
so  far  as  concerns  England  and  the  United  States,  not  be- 
cause it  has  been  enacted  as  a  code,  nor  because  all 
its  points  have  been  definitely  settled  by  prior  decisions, 
but  because,  like  other  parts  of  the  common  law,  it  is  ascer- 
tained as  a  logical  inference  from  the  conditions  of  each  case.^ 

iCrookenden  v.  Fuller,   1    Swabey  law  is  recognized  as  more  or  less  au- 

&  T.  441,  29  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  1,  6  thoritative    by   all    civilized   govern- 

Jur.  N.  S.  1222,  1  L.  T.  N.  S.  70,  8  ments.     To  tlic  same  effect  is  the  fol- 

Week.  Rep.  49;    Lacroia!*8    Ooods,  L.  lowing,  from  Dbnio,  J.,  in    Moultrie 

R.  2  Prob.  Div.  94,  46  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  v.  Hunt,  23  N.  Y.  394:  "All  civilized 

8.  40.       That  a  foreign    law,    when  nations  agree,  as  a  general  rule,  to 

governing  a  case,  is  to   be   accepted,  recognize  titles  to  movable  property 

not  as  a  matter  of  comity,    but    as  created  in  other  states  or    countries 

part  of  the  case  which  it  rules  as  a  in  pursuance   of    the    laws   existing 

matter  of  right,  is  held  by    Sir  Wil-  there,  and  by   parties    domiciled    in 

liam  Scott  in  Dalrymple  v.  Dalrym-  such  states  or  countries.     This  law 

pie,  2  Hagg.  Ck)nsist.  Rep.  59;   and  of  comity  is  parcel  of  the  municipal 

by  Turner,  V.  C,  in  Caldwell  v.  Van-  law  of    the    respective    countries    in 

vlissengen,  9  Hare,  426,  21  L.  J.  Ch.  which  it  is  recognized." 

N.  S.  97,  10  Jur.  116.  In  Rau>U  v.  Deshler,  3  Keyes,  572. 

CiiKisTiANCY,  J.,   in   Thompson  v.  it  was  held    that    a    statute    under 

Waters,  25  Mich.  214,    12   Am.   Rep.  which  a  contract  is  made  will  be  re- 

243,  said:     "But  upon  the  principle  garded  in  a  foreign  state  as  actually 

of  comity,  which  is  a  part    of    the  incorporated  in  the  contract,  and  this 

voluntary  law  of  nations,  recognized,  is  affirmed  in  Comer  v.  Cunningham. 

to  a  greater  or  less    extent,    by    all  77  N.  Y.  391,  33  Am.  Rep.  626,     That 

civilized  governments,  effect    is    fre-  duty,  and  not  comity,  is  the  basis  on 

quently  given  in  one  state  or  country  which  foreign  judgments  rest,  is  ruled 

to  the  laws  of  another,    in    a    great  in  Meyer  v.  Ralli,  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  Div. 

variety  of  ways,  especially  upon  ques-  369,  45  L.  J.  C.  P.  N.  S.  741,  36  L.  T. 

tions  of  contract  rights  to  property,  N.  S.  838,  24  Week.  Rep.    963,    cited 

and  rights  of  action  connected  with  po8t,  §  647.    But  if  judgments,   why 

or  depending  upon  such  foreign  laws,  not  the  law  which   these   judgments 

without  which  commercial  and  busi-  formulate? 

ness  intercourse  between  the  people  The  ambiguity  of  the  term  "law," 

of  different  states  and  countries  could  and  the  fallacies  to  which  its  use  in 

scarcely  exist."       Waiving  the  ques-  a  double  sense  leads,  have  been  else- 

tion  whether  the  term  "comity"  can  where  noticed.    Wharton,  Ev.  §  1239. 

be  applied  to  a  system  of  law,  bind-  Pregnant  illustrations  of  these    fal- 

ing  on  the  courts,  we  have  here  the  lacies  may  be  found  in  the  topic  im- 

;is8Pi-tion  that   private    international  mediately  before  us.    Thus  the  term 
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Even  in  the  earlier  periods  of  English  litigation  it  was  found 
necessary,  in  order  to  do  justice  in  cases  subject  to  two  or  more 
jurisprudences,  to  study  these  jurisprudences  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  from  them  rules  of  general  recognition.  The  ec- 
clesiastical courts,  whose  system  was  that  of  the  Roman  and 
canon  law,  were  the  first  to  recognize  such  rules  as  determin- 
ing questions  of  marriage  and  of  succession.  The  law  mer- 
chant, as  it  was  called,  was  drawn  in  a  large  measure  from  the 
jnrisprudence  of  the  continent  of  Europe;  yet  there  is  no 
question  that  the  law  merchant  is  part  of  the  common  law  of 
England.*  Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  because  private  inter- 
national law  is  as  yet  in  some  relations  unsettled,  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  common  law.  The  law  of  negligence 
was,  until  a  few  years  ago,  unsettled,  yet  no  court  on  that  ac- 
count hesitates  to  determine  at  common  law  a  question  of  neg- 
ligence. Public  international  law  is  unquestionably  part  of 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  yet  what  can  be  more  unsettled 
than  some  of  the  leading  questions  of  public  international  law  ? 
Few  offenses,  for  instance,  demand  more  peremptorily  a  defini- 
tion than  does  piracy;  yet  not  only  do  our  American  stat- 
utes leave  the  offense  imdefined,  but  the  English  commission- 
ers, appointed  in  1878  to  revise  the  English  Criminal  Code, 
expressly  declined  to  give  the  term  a  definition,  preferring, 
they  said,  that  the  matter  should  remain  as  it  is  by  the  law  of 

''law**  U  sometimes  confined  to  codes,  2"In  mercantile  questions,  such  as 
or  to  riiles  definitely  settled  by  the  bills  of  exchange  and  the  like;  in  all 
coTirts  of  a  particnlar  state  for  the  marine  causes  relative  to  freight, 
euntrol  of  cases  subject  to  such  state ;  average,  demurrage,  insurance,  bot- 
and  as  under  this  head  the  principles  tomry,  and  others  of  a  similar 
cf  private  international  law  are  not  nature,  the  law  merchant,  which  is 
«nbraced,  the  principles  of  private  a  branch  of  the  law  of  nations,  is 
international  law  are  held  not  to  be  regularly  and  constantly  adhered  to. 
a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  On  So,  too,  in  all  disputes  relating  to 
tie  other  hand,  if  we  hold  that  each  prizes,  to  shipwrecks,  to  hostages,  and 
nse  in  to  be  governed  by  the  law  to  ransom  bills,  there  is  no  rule  of  de- 
which  it  is  distinctively  subject,  in  cision  but  this  great  universal  law, 
default  of  positive  legislation  to  the  collected  from  history  and  usage,  and 
wntrary,  and  that  this  principle  is  such  writers  of  all  nations  and 
biodinj?  on  judges  as  part  of  the  law  languages  as  are  generally  approved 
of  the  land,  then  private  intemation-  and  allowed  of."  4  Bl.  Com.  67,  68. 
al  law  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  *T)an8  le  cas  du  droit  international 
This  view  is  substantially  taken  by  priv6,  de  mOme  que  dans  celui  du 
-Mr.  Weatlake  (Private  International  droit  international  public,  les  cours 
Law.  18S0,  p.  4),  where  he  says:  des  justice  sont  tenues  d'observor  le 
"The  place  of  private  international  droit  des  gens  comme  rentrant  dans 
law  is  in  the  diyision  of  national  le  droit  commun  du  pays."  Law- 
law."  rence.  Comment,  sur  Wheat,  iii.  04. 
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nations,  which  is  part  of  the  English  common  law.*  To  cop- 
stitute  piracy,  must  it  be  lucri  causa?  In  other  words,  is  it 
piracy  to  destroy  a  vessel  merely  to  annoy  or  hurt  an  enemy, 
and  not  to  benefit  the  assailant?  Is  it  piracy  to  carry  off  by 
force  ship's  stores  left  in  custody  of  a  guard  on  a  desert  is- 
land ?  Is  privateering  piracy  when  the  privateers  convert  the 
property  seized  by  them  to  their  private  use  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions of  great  importance,  and  as  yet  unsettled.  They  are 
questions  determinable  by  the  principles  (supposing  there  be 
no  statute)  of  public  international  law.  And  this  is  done,  in 
each  case  of  piracy  that  arises  in  England  or  the  United  States, 
by  English  or  by  United  States  judges,  on  the  ground  that  in 
such  matters  they  are  bound  by  the  law  of  nations,  which  is 
part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land.  And  if  this  is  so  as  to 
public  international  law,  a  fortiori  must  such  be  the  rule  in 
cases  of  private  international  law,  in  which  parties  themselves 
unite  in  subordinating  their  acts  to  particular  jurisprudences. 
The  fact  that  there  is  no  precedent  in  the  old  books  for  any 
particular  rule  of  private  international  law  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  invoke  in  order  to  do  justice  is  no  reason  why  such 
rule  should  not  be  applied.  There  is  no  precedent,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  old  books,  for  the  position  that  the  mode  of  per- 
forming a  contract  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place 
of  performance.  The  rule  is  one  which  is  in  one  sense  dis- 
tinctly of  private  international  law.  Yet  there  is  no  question, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  a  part  of  Anglo-American  com- 
mon law.  And  as  part  of  the  Anglo-American  common  law, 
we  are  also  to  reckon  all  rules  of  private  international  law 
which  are  essential  to  the  due  distribution  of  justice  among 
litigants.  This  might  be  doubted,  perhaps,  if  we  followed  the 
practice  of  France,  and  other  European  states,  of  refusing  to 
take  cognizance  of  suits  between  foreigners.  But  we  do  not 
so  refuse.  All  litigants,  whatever  may  be  their  nationality, 
are  entitled  to  equal  justice  in  our  courts.*  And  in  each 
case  we  apply  the  law  to  which  it  is  distinctly  subject.* 

'See  Wliarton,  Grim.  Law,  8th  ed.  there  is  a  private  international  law. 

SS  1860  et  seq.;   Lord   Tenterden   in  as  part  of  the  common  law.     But  we 

Novello  V.  Toogoodf  I  Bam.  &.  C.  554,  have  aa  much  right  to  speak  of  a  con- 

2  Dowl.  &  R.  833,  1  L.  J.  K.  B.  181,  flict  of  laws,  when  the    question    is 

25  Revised  Rep.  507,  post,  %  16.  which  of  two  territorial  laws  rules  a 

A  Post,  §  17.  particular  case,  as  we  have  to  speak 

Bit  may  be  objected  that  the  title  of  a  conflict  of  laws  in  cases  where 

"Conflict   of    Laws"    is    inconsistent  the  question  is  whether  the  old  com* 

with  the  position  in  the   text,   that  mon  law  holds,  or  whether  that  law 
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1^.  Does  not  depend  on.  eomity.— -In  one  sense  comity  may 
be  properly  accepted  as  the  basis  on  "which  a  foreign  law  will 
be  recognized  as  governing  a  case  our  tribunals  are  called  upon 
to  a<ljudicate.  Treaties  are  entered  into  in  part  from  com- 
ity, as  a  matter  of  mutual  accommodation  to  ^e  parties ;  and 
comity,  or  its  synonym  courtesy,  is  often  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble of  treaties  as  the  ground  for  their  negotiation.     It  is 


ba«  beer,  eztinfsruished  by  a  statute. 
There  if  a  conflict  of  laws,  in  fact, 
in  ever^  ease  that  is  brought  into 
court;  and  the  fact  that  a  conflict 
exists  is  no  more  fatal  to  a  consistent 
internatjonal  jurisprudence  than  it 
H  to  a  consistent  municipal  juris- 
prudence. 

The  position  in  the  text  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  that  of  Foelix, 
chap.  iii.  Nos.  9-11,  who  holds  that 
the  recognition  of  foreign  laws,  as  af- 
feeting  a  litigated  case,  depends  upon 
eonseot,  either  express  or  implied, 
manifested  either  b7  statute  or 
treaty,  or  by  judicial  authority.  In 
one  sense  this  is  true,  but  only  in  the 
sense  that  our  own  laws  depend  for 
recognition  on  legislative  or  judicial 
consent.  We  no  more  require  a 
treaty,  or  even  a  prior  judicial  de- 
cision, in  order  to  apply  the  rule 
locus  regit  actum  to  an  act  done 
abroad,  than  we  require  such  au- 
thority to  apply  the  same  rule  to  an 
aet  done  at  home.  To  this  eflTect  see 
P?ore,  Droit  int.  privfi,  by  Fod6r#, 
1875.  9  37. 

Ikfancini,  Jour,  du  dr.  int.  privfi, 
1874.  p.  287,  urges  the  importance  of 
an  international  code  of  private  inter- 
national law  on  the  ground  of  the  un- 
iuitisfaetoriness  of  all  the  solutions 
proposed  of  the  vexed  question  of  the 
proper  Uiw  relating  to  contracts. 
After  pointing  to  the  objections 
which  apply  to  the  other  theories,  he 
takes  up  -<.iat  of  Savigny,  who  main- 
tains, as  we  will  see,  that  the  place 
which  is  to  supply  the  law  governing 
a  right  is  the  place  of  the  seat  of  such 
right  He  argues  that  this  definition 
is  on  its  face  imperfect.  He  assumes 
the  case  of  a  person  whose  right  to 
make  a  contract  as  to  certain  goods 
is  contested:  (1)  Because  of  his 
nationality:  (2)  because  the  contract 
was  made  in  B.,  a  foreign  land;  and 


(3)  because  the  goods  were  at  the 
time  situate  in  C,  another  foreign 
land.  Whidi  of  these  states  is  the 
"seat"  of  the  contract?  The  very 
idea  of  conflict  m  such  cases  involves 
a  seat  in  each  of  the  conflicting  juris- 
dictions; and  Savigny,  it  is  urged  by 
Mancini,  gives  us  no  test  to  decide 
the  conflict.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
Savigny  gives  us  a  test  when  he  tells 
us  that  the  lex  fo>'%  is  to  decide 
which  is  the  applies tory  law.  And 
this  test  is  virtually  adopted  by  the 
Italian  Code,  of  which  Mancini  was 
the  distinguished  originator,  and 
which  reserves  to  the  lex  fori  to  ex- 
clude the  operation  of  foreign  laws 
in  all  cases  involving  domestic  order 
and  good  morals,  leaving  it  to  the 
lex  fori  to  decide  what  these  terms 
include.  Even  if  there  are  treaties, 
the  lex  fori  would  have  to  decide  to 
what  cases  the  treaties  apply. 

Savigny's  theory  of  a  community  of 
law  between  civilized  nations,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  conmiunity  each  act  is 
to  be  governed,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  locality  of  the  court  by  which 
it  is  adjudicated,  by  the  particular 
law  to  which  by  private  international 
law  it  is  subject,  is  also  criticised  by 
Laurent,  Droit  Civil  Int.  (1880),  ii. 
p.  363.  The  exceptions,  it  is  argued 
by  Laurent,  destroy  the  rule.  Sav- 
igny excepts  all  laws  which  are 
positive  and  coercive.  To  this 
Laurent  replies  that  all  laws  are 
positive  and  coercive.  But  acute  as 
is  this  criticism  in  a  state  where  the 
law  is  embodied  exclusively  in  a  code, 
it  does  not  apply  to  states  such  as 
England  and  the  United  States,  where 
the  great  mass  of  cases  are  governed 
by  a  common  law,  of  which  the  law 
of  nations  is  part.  In  this  respect, 
private  international  law  is  governed 
by  the  same  rule  as  public  inter- 
national law. 
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natural,  also,  for  a  judge,  in  giving  an  opinion  admitting  a 
foreign  law  as  binding,  to  say  that  there  is  a  "comity"  between 
civilized  states  which  leads  them  reciprocally  to  adopt  each 
other's  rulings  on  points  distinctively  subject  to  such  rulings. 
But  when  we  ask  why  is  this  "comity"  regarded  as  ruling  a 
case  in  an  English  or  American  court,  the  answer  is,  '*be- 
cause  this  is  required  by  the  common  law;"  and  if  we  ask 
why  it  is  required  by  the  common  law,  the  answer  is,  that  the 
law  of  nations  is  part  of  the  common  law,  and  private  interna- 
tional law  is  part  of  the  law  of  nations.  And  this  is  consist- 
ent with  Savigny's  position,  that,  since  by  private  interna- 
tional law  a  juridical  act  is  governed  by  the  law  in  which  that 
act  has  its  seat,  we  must,  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  act  real- 
ly is,  inquire  what  is  the  law  to  which  it  is  subject.  When 
we  have  determined  what  that  law  is,  we  find  what  the  common 
law  is  as  to  the  particular  issue.  If  we  understand  by  "com- 
ity" simply  politeness,  meted  out  either  at  the  caprice  of 
the  judge,  or  granted  in  consideration  of  similar  concessions 
by  the  state  whose  law  is  for  the  particular  case  accepted,  then 
"comity"  is  not  the  true  foundation  on  which  our  acceptance 

J  of  the  rules  of  private  international  law  rests.  V^or  when  a 

I  foreign  law  binds  a  particular  case,  then  it  becomes  part  of 
our  common  law,  and  the  parties  are  entitled  of  right  to  have 

^  it  applied.  This  right,  however,  is  not  a  purely  natural  right, 
based  on  the  principle  that  as  all  men  are  equal,  each  man  has 
a  right  to  be  judged  according  to  his  own  law,  wherever  he  is. 

'  On  the  contrary,  the  right  in  question  is  strictly  a  juridical 
right,  which  exists,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  because  our 
common  law  incorporates  private  international  law  in  all  cases 
to  which  that  law  applies.^ 

iTo  make  the  dispensation  of  right  tions  cannot,  as  a  pfeneral  rule,  be  s<»t 

a  matter  of  politeness  or  of  comity  is  aside.      To  see  in  private  internation- 

an  idea,  argues  Brocher,  which  must  al  law  only  an  etusemhle   of    usages, 

inspire  us  with  greater  or  less  repul-  without  the  influence    of    re*rulative 

sion.      It  rests  on  old  errors,  already  principles,    is    to    abandon    tlie  host 

abundantly  refuted.      At  the    same  means  of  illustrating  even  a  question 

time  the  system  has  in  it  a    certain  of  positive  law.    Tue  authorities  liavt* 

element    of    truth.     A    practitioner  their  history    to    explain    them,    on 

must  necessarily,  in  a  pending  case,  which  their  sense  is  dependent.    And 

inquire  as  to  the  law  existing  in  the  this  history  was  not  solely  developed 

place  where  the  case  is   to  te   tried,  under    the    influence    of    reciprocal 

A  judge  is  bound  to  take  primarily  comity.    There  is  a  definite  system  of 

into    consideration    the    law    he    is  private  international   law  to  be  ap- 

charged  to  apply.     Merely  theoretical  plied  to  each  case.     Of   this    system 

considerations  cannot  overrule  posi-  the     constituents     are:       (1)     The 

tive    precepts;    but  such  oonsidera-  special  legislation  in   force   in  each 
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la.  Comity  of  sovereignty  as  distingnished  from  comity  of 
court;  relation  of  soyere^^ty  to  principles  of  priyate  interna- 
tional law. — ^The  theoretical  objections  to  the  view  that  comity 
is  the  basis  upon  which  a  foreign  law  is  recognized  and  applied 


localitj;  (2)  certain  international 
customs  based  on  common  ideas  or 
intf  rests;  |3)  certain  applicable 
treaties  and  diplomatic  conventions ; 
(4)  right  reason  operating  through 
frw  logic.  Brocher's  Droit  int.  priv6, 
pp.  10-13.  To  same  effect,  see  Hook- 
tf,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  where  it  is 
nuintained  that  fact  and  reason  are 
the  two  co-ordinate  factors  of  law. 

It  is  hard  to  understand,  says 
Fiore,  how  comity  can  decide  ques- 
tion of  right.  Either  the  individual 
in  question  has  certain  rights,  in  his 
juridical  capacity,  which  rights  are 
recoenized  extraterritorial ly.  as  a 
matter  of  law,  and  not  of  comity,  or 
V  has  no  right.?,  and  depends  solely 
•in  romity,  in  which  case  we  have  to 
ieal  exclusively  with  the  arbitrary 
:nd  the  indeterminate.  Fiore,  Droit 
int.  priv6.  1875,  §  33. 

Mr.  Westlake,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Uwrence  ( Lawrence,  Commentairo 
s'or  Wheaton,  iii.  58),  says  that  he 
ai?rees  with  Mr.  Lawrence  in  substi- 
tuting the  word  "justice"  for  "com- 
ity." Mr.  Lawrence,  after  quoting 
<hi.4  lettf^r,  adds,  "Les  expressions 
'Collision'  et  'Conflit  des  Lois'  pr#- 
9upposent  que  les  lois  de  diff^renta 
pays  9ont  toujour  en  conflit  I'une 
avec  Tautre,  quand  leur  application  & 
nn  cas  particulier  est  mise  en  ques- 
tion: tandis  qu'il  est  bien  possible 
Qo'elles,  sluirmonisent  toutes  par- 
faitPment  et  que  toutes  laissent  la  de- 
in^ion  k  la  m6me  loi  et  au 
tnbimal."  Mr.  Lawrence  proper- 
ly asks  how  an  idea  vague  and 
iiexible  as  that  of  comity  could 
bo  taken  as  a  rule  of  right.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  difference  is 
really,  in  most  cases,  only  verbal. 
TiiQiC  in  MilUken  v.  Pratt,  125  Mass. 
^4.  28  Am.  Rep.  241,  quoted  post,  § 
101.  Chief  Justice  Gray  speaks  of 
<^'mity  as  the  ground  for  the  recogni- 
li<Tn  of  foreign  law.  When  we  look, 
however,  at  the  way  in  which  this 
comity  is  applied   by   this    learned 


judge,  we  find  that  it  is  subject  as 
much  to  fixed  and  consistent  rules  aa 
is  any  other  branch  of  jurisprudence. 
It  is  not  meant,  therefore,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  comity,  to  be  discussed  de 
novo  in  each  particular  case,  whether 
we  will  interpret  a  contract  according 
to  the  lex  loci  celebrationis ,  or 
whether  we  will  apply  to  the  practi- 
cal working  of  a  contract  the  lex  loci 
solutioniSy  or  whether  as  to  extrinsic 
forms  the  rule  locus  regit  actum  is  to 
prevail.  These  points  are  considered 
in  the  jurisprudence  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  well  as  in  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  rest  of  our  states,  to 
be  as  well  settled  as  any  rules  estab- 
lishing principles  of  domestic  law. 
What  "comity,"  therefore,  means  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  opin- 
ions such  as  we  have  just  cited  is,  not 
that  each  case  as  it  arises  depends 
upon  "comity"  for  its  decision,  but 
that  the  intercourse  between  sov- 
ereign states  finds  its  original  sanc- 
tion in  "comity."  This  is  merely  an 
application  to  states  of  the  social  con- 
tract theory  of  Locke.  It  may  be 
unphilosophical.  But  limited  to 
mere  speculation,  it  does  no  practical 
mischief.  It  is  consistent  with  the 
recognition  of  private  international 
law  as  a  component  part  of  our  juris- 
prudence. 

Mancini,  in  a  criticism  in  the  «Tour- 
nal  du  droit  int.  priv#  for  1874,  con- 
cedes that  the  doctrine  of  comity  has 
the  support,  not  only  of  Huber  and 
Voet,  but  of  Story,  Rocco,  Wheaton, 
Foelix,  and  Phillimore.  He  holds, 
however,  that  this  is  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  these  eminent  writers 
have  fallen  into  ihe  error  of  con- 
founding the  absolute  legislative 
power  of  each  state  with  the  unjust 
exercise  of  that  power,  and  conse- 
quently of  confounding  that  which  is 
done  with  that  which  ought  to  be 
done.  This  false  idea  of  a  concession 
free,  and  not  morally  obli<jntory.  on 
the  part  of  each  sovereign,  by  which 
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to  the  determination  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties 
lose  much  of  their  force  when  applied  to  comity  of  the  sover- 
eignty from  which  a  court  derives  its  authority  as  distinguished 
from  comity  of  the  court  itself.  *  Principles  of  private  interna- 
tional law  that  have  been  wrought  into  the  common  law  of  a 
particular  state  or  country  cannot  be  arbitrarily  or  capriciously 
disregarded  by  its  courts  in  the  determination  of  a  particular 
case;  but  that  limitation  does  not  attach  to  the  sovereignty  it- 


a  foreign  applicatory  law  is  recog- 
nized, be  considers  the  principal 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  forming  a 
scientilic  system  of  private  inter- 
national law.  Two  consequences,  he 
argues  follow  from  this  hypothesis 
of  co,nity:  First,  the  sovereign, 
from  whom  the  concession  emanates, 
feels  kiimself  entitled,  at  his  good 
pleasure,  to  limit  and  modify  from 
time  to  time  the  concession;  and, 
secondly,  in  a  matter  purely  dis- 
cretionary, it  is  not  necessary  to 
search  for  the  rational  principles  of 
private  international  law.  The  sci- 
ence 18  thus  reduced  to  a  study  of 
comparative  legislation.  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  more  recently  the 
doctrine  of  comity  has  not  only  lost 
its  ancient  favor,  but  has  been 
logically  overthrown.  He  invokes  the 
great  name  of  Savigny,  who  main- 
tains that  the  rules  established  in 
each  civilized  state  for  the  settlement 
of  litigation  involving  foreign  law 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere 
courteous  concessions,  dependent  upon 
caprice,  but  are  a  distinctive  develop- 
ment of  jurisprudence,  following  the 
same  progress  as  is  observed  in  the 
particular  statutes  of  the  same  state. 
Savigny,  vol.  viii.  p.  31.  He  adds 
that  all  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  Institute  on 
this  topic,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Bluntschli,  Hefter,  Lawrence,  Mass^, 
and  Westlake,  concur  in  the  same 
conclusion.  The  report  of  M.  Man- 
cini,  as  given  to  the  Institute  at  its 
session  in  Geneva,  in  1874,  will  be 
found  in  the  Revue  de  droit  int.  1876, 
pp.  329  et  aeq. 


thus  defines  oomity:  '^ 'Comity'  in 
the  legal  sense  is  neither  a  matter  of 
absolute  obligation  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  of  mere  courtesy  and  good  will 
upon  the  other.  But  it  is  the  recogni- 
tion which  one  nation  allows  within 
its  territory  to  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, or  judicial  acts  of  another 
nation,  having  due  regard  both  to 
international  duty  and  convenience, 
and  to  the  rights  of  its  own  citizeoA 
or  of  other  persons  who  are  under  thf^ 
protection  of  its  laws."  Hilton  v. 
Ouyot,  159  U.  S.  113,  40  L.  ed.  95, 
16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  139. 

The  court  in  Tyree  ▼.  Sands,  24  La. 
Ann.  3G3,  speaking  of  interstate 
comity,  says:  "And  this  comity  we 
understand  to  be  something  more 
than  a  ceremonial  politeness  whicli 
may  be  exercised  by  our  courts  or  not 
as  the  humor  may  seize  them.  It 
has,  on  the  contrary,  well  nigh  the 
force  of  a  rule  of  international  law 
in  private  matters,  jus  gentium 
privatum,  Ohio  Ins.  Co,  v.  Edmond- 
son,  6  La.  299.  'It  is  not  the  comity 
of  courts,  but  the  comity  of  nations, 
which  authorizes  the  administration 
of  foreign  laws  within  the  limits  of 
another  sovereignty.'  Hanrick  v. 
Adams,  9  Port.  (Ala.)  25.  And,  sub- 
ject to  familiar  limitations,  the 
courts    have    no    discretion    in    thf 


1  The  United  States  Supreme  Court    matter." 
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self.  It  may,  either  by  legislative  acts  or  by  a  series  of  judicial 
precedents,  establish  a  uniform  rule  for  the  determination  of 
cases  involving  foreign  elements  that  is  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  private  international  law  generally  accepted  elsewhere. 
In  this  sense  comity — ^not  the  comity  of  the  court  in  the  particu- 
lar case,  but  the  general  comity  of  the  sovereignty  as  declared 
hj  legislation  or  judicial  precedents  establishing  a  uniform  rule- 
—may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  recognition  and 
application  of  a  foreign  law.* 

This  conception  of  the  subject  is  of  practical  importance,, 
since  it  connotes  the  qualification  which  attaches  to  all  princi- 
ple of  private  international  law  (when  viewed,  not  from  a 
world  point  of  view,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  particular 
sovereignty)  and  which  resides  in  the  power  of  each  sovereignty 
to  displace  those  principles,  however  well  established  by  the 
concurring  voices  of  the  courts  and  jurists  of  other  sovereign- 
ties, and  to  apply  in  place  thereof  antagonistic  principles  estab- 
lished at  the  forum,  whether  declared  by  formal  legislative  acts,, 
or  by  judicial  precedents. 

It  may  aid  in  gaining  a  clear  conception  of  the  relation  which 
a  sovereignty  whose  jurisprudence  is  based  upon  the  common 
law  bears  to  the  principles  of  private  international  law,  and  of 
the  ultimate  sanction  of  those  principles,  to  conceive  of  the  com- 
mon law  as  divided  into  two  parts:  One  part  consisting  of 
principles  and  rules  which  deal  directly  with  the  rights,  duties, 
obligations,  and  relations  of  persons  and  things  generally,  with- 
out, however,  defining  their  own  scope  relatively  to  the  situs  of 

>The  following,  among  other  casefl,  42  Miss.  444,  2  Am.  Rep.  606,  97  Am. 

recognize  comity  in  this  sense  as  the  Dec  475 ;  Jones  v.  Surprise,  64  N.  H. 

basis  of  the  application  of  the  foreign  243,  9  Ail.  384;  Flagg  v.  Baldioin,  38- 

]aw:     Heamans  ▼.  Temple  Co.    105  N.    J.    Eq.    210,   48   Am.    Rep.    308; 

Mieh.  400,  28  L.  R.  A.  430,  55  Am.  Merchants'    Bank    y.    Spalding,     12 

St.  Rep.  437,  64  N.  W.  408;  If tdiand  Barb.    302;    Palmer   v.    Palmer,    2ft 

Co.  ▼.  Broat,  50  Minn.  562,  17  L.  R.  Utah,  31,  61  L.  R.  A   64 1    72  Pac.  3. 
A  312, 52  N.  W.  972;  Jvey  v.  LaUand. 
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the  elements  with  which  they  are  concerned ;  the  other  part  con- 
sisting of  principles  and  rules — conveniently  designated  princi- 
ples of  private  international  law — ^that  do  not  deal  directly  with 
such  rights,  duties,  obligations,  and  relations,  but  rather  with 
the  question  by  what  law  those  incidents  are  to  be  ascertained 
and  determined.  The  first  class  are  self-sufficient  so  far  as 
cases  involving  only  local  elements  are  concerned,  but  extrinsie 
aid  is  necessary  to  determine  their  applicability  to  cases  involv- 
ing foreign  elements.  The  primary  function  of  the  second  class 
is  to  furnish  this  extrinsic  aid  to  the  first  class,  and  its  secondary 
function  is  to  determine  what  law  is  to  be  applied,  in  the  event 
of  the  nonapplicability  of  the  local  principles  and  rules  of  the 
first  class. 

Each  sovereignty,  in  formulating  the  principles  and  rules  of 
the  second  class,  is  aided  by  a  comparison  and  selection  of  the 
principles  of  private  international  law  as  adopted  and  applied 
by  other  sovereignties ;  but  there  is  no  external  sanction  of  such 
principles,  and  the  final  form  which  they  assume,  and  in  which 
they  are  enforced  by  a  particular  sovereignty,  depends  ultimate- 
ly upon  the  will  of  that  sovereignty,  expressed  by  legislative 
>enactments  or  judicial  precedents.  In  this  respect  there  is  no 
difference  between  common-law  rules  of  the  first  class  and  those 
of  the  second  class,  except  that  the  materials  of  the  second  class 
are  gathered  from  a  broader  field  than  those  of  the  first  class. 
Both,  however,  have  the  same  ultimate  sanction, — viz,,  the  will 
of  the  individual  sovereignty. 

In  every  case  in  which  the  law  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction  is 
applied,  the  applicatory  law  may  be  reduced  to  terms  of  the 
law  of  the  forum.  Thus,  for  example,  when  a  court  of  one  state 
applies  the  law  of  another  state  in  fixing  the  rate  of  interest 
upon  a  contract  payable  in  the  latter  state  it  really  applies  a  rule 
of  the  conmion  law  of  the  forum  (though  it  is  usually  for  con- 
venience described  as  a  principle  of  private  international  law), 
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to  the  effect  that  in  determining  the  rate  of  interest  resort  is  to 
be  had  to  the  law  of  the  place  of  payment  The  question  as  to 
the  governing  law  which  arises  in  such  a  case  may  be  put  in  the 
form,  whether  the  law  of  the  forum  requires  the  application 
of  the  local  rate  of  interest  or  the  rate  of  interest  fixed  by  the 
law  of  the  other  state.  Practically,  of  course,  nothing  is  gained 
by  putting  the  question  in  this  form  rather  than  the  usual  form, 
whether  law  of  the  forum  or  law  of  the  other  state  governs ;  but 
it  is  apparent,  when  the  question  is  put  in  the  first  form,  that  the 
law  of  another  jurisdiction  is  never  allowed  to  override  the  law 
of  the  forum,  and  that  the  real  question  is  simply  as  to  which 
rule  of  law  of  the  forum  shall  be  applied, — whether  that  which 
in  itself  contains  a  complete  rule  for  the  determination  of  the 
right  of  the  parties,  or  that  which  refers  the  rights  of  the 
parties  to  the  law  of  another  jurisdiction.^ 

It  now  becomes  apparent  that  the  second  class  of  principles 
and  rules  of  the  common  law,  which  embody  the  principles  of 
private  international  law,  are  equally  subject  with  the  first  class 
to  confirmation,  modification,  or  abrogation  by  local  statute. 
This  result  may  be  accomplished  by  a  statute  that  partakes  of 
their  own  nature ;  that  is,  by  a  statute  which  is  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  rights,  duties,  obligations,  and  relations  of  per- 
sons and  things,  but  deals  with  the  question,  by  what  law  they 

The  only  practical  value  of  this  pie  of  private  international    law   re- 

theory  by  which  the  applicatory  law  ferring  the  testate  or  intestate  suc- 

m*y  in  every  case  be  reduced  to  terms  cession  to  personal  property   to   the 

of  the  law  of  the  forum  is  that  it  law  of  decedent's  domicil,    does    not 

shows  that  the  ordinary  principles  of  make  the  foreigpn  law  a  part  of  the 

private  law  must  yield  to  a  local  law  law  of  Kew  York  in  such  sense  that 

whidi,  expressly  or  by  force    of   ju-  the  primary  source  of  power  to  trans- 

dicial  decisions,  covers  cases   involv-  mit  or  receive  property  owned  by  a 

ing  foreign  elements.     Other   practi-  nonresident  alien  decedent  is  found 

cfti  legal  incidents  cannot   be   safely  in  the  laws  of  New  York,   so  as  to 

deduced   therefrom.     ThuB    it    was  bring  it  within  the  terms    of    War 

held  in  Ruckgaber  v.  Moore,  104  Fed.  Revenue  Act  1889,  $  29   (30  Stat,  at 

W7.  that  the  N.  Y.  Code   Civ.   Proc.  L.  464,  chap.  448,  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat. 

3601  which  adopts  the  general  princi-  1001,  p.  2307) . 
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are  to  be  asoertained  and  determined;  but  is  more  frequently 
accomplished  by  a  statute  which,  like  the  principles  and  rule^ 
of  the  first  class,  deals  directly  with  those  matters,  but,  which, 
unlike  such  principles,  defines  its  own  scope  relatively  to  the 
situs  of  the  various  matters  with  which  it  is  concerned.  When 
the  sovereignty  has  spoken  by  such  a  statute,  all  question  as  to 
the  governing  law  is  foreclosed.  The  statute,  if  constitutional, 
necessarily  governs,  however  opposed  it  may  be  to  the  generally 
accepted  principles  of  private  international  law.  The  only  ap- 
parent exception  to  the  rule  that  a  local  statute  prevails  over  a 
principle  of  private  international  law  opposed  thereto  is  when 
the  latter  has  been  embodied  in  a  constitutional  provision ;  and 
in  such  case  the  principle  prevails  only  because  it  has  received 
the  sanction  of  the  organic  law.  This  apparent  exception  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  celebrated  case  of  Pennoyer  v.  Neff,*  in  which 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  principle  of  pri- 
vate international  law  forbidding  a  personal  judgment  against 
a  nonresident  upon  constructive  service  only  is  so  fundamental 
that  a  judgment  rendered  in  violation  thereof,  though  author- 
ized by  a  local  statute,  violates  the  requirement  as  to  due  process 
of  law. 

The  applicability  of  a  statute  to  cases  involving  foreign  ele- 
ments, when  it  is  not  explicit  upon  the  point,  presents  a  ques- 
tion of  statutory  construction;  and  the  principles  of  private 
international  law  may  be  invoked  as  canons  of  statutory  con- 
struction, upon  the  theory  that,  when  the  statute  is  not  explicit 
in  this  respect,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  legislature  in- 
tended to  change  those  principles.*^     Their  influence,  however^ 

495  U.  S.  714,  24  L.  ed.  565.  The  question  in  this  case  was  whether 

BThe    court,    in   Moore  v.    Land,  a  local    statute,    providing   that    no 

Title  d  T,  Co,  82  Md.  288,  33  Atl.  641,  title  should  pass  to  an  assignee  for 

illustrates  the  relative    functions   of  creditors  until  a  bond  had  been  filed 

general  principles   of   private    inter-  and  proved,  applied  to  an  assignment 

national  law  and  of  local   statutes,  made  in  another  state  by  a  nonreair 
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is  generally  somewhat  less  in  such  a  case  than  when  invoked  to 
detennine  the  applicability  of  a  common-law  rule  of  the  first 
class  to  cases  involving  foreign  elements,  since  there  are  gen- 
erally other  indicia  of  the  legislative  intent 

Whether  a  state  court  should  permit  an  action  to  be  main- 
tained therein  on  the  principle  of  comity  between  the  states  is 
a  question  exclusively  for  the  courts  of  that  state  to  decide,  and 
their  decisions  upon  the  point  are  not  subject  to  review  by  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court  if  no  provisions  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution are  violated.  • 

8.  For  on  convention.— Convention  has  been  sometimes  min- 
ted with  courtesy  as  a  basis  for  private  international  law; 
but  they  are  in  their  nature  distinct  A  conventional  right 
rests,  if  not  on  treaty,  at  least  on  a  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween two  nations.  It  cannot,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  due,  be 
denied,  nor,  if  granted,  is  it  granted  as  a  matter  of  grace. 
But,  as  is  argued  by  an  eminent  Italian  professor  and  jurist,^ 
this  theory  does  not  settle  the  question,  but  only  pushes  the 
inquiry,  in  all  cases  where  a  tacit  understanding  is  set  up,  a 
step  further  back.  What  is  the  law  which  was  presumed  to 
be  accepted  by  the  parties?  This  involves  a  series  of  new 
questions  for  the  lex  fori  to  determine.  And  the  assumption 
that  law  owes  its  origin  to  convention  is  untrue  as  an  absolute 
principle.  We  can  undoubtedly  expatriate  ourselves.  But 
while  we  remain  in  a  country  we  are  subject  to  its  laws,  no 
matter  how  much  we  may  dissent  from  them.     The  law  is  ac- 

deni     The  court  said:      "Here  the   plicit,  prevails  over  the  principle  of 

proTisiona  of  the  statute  must  be  con-   private  international  law,  the  latter 

sidered  in  connection  with  the  general   may  be  invoked  as  a  canon  of  statu- 

rale  that  the  validity  of  transfers  of  tory  construction  when  the  statute 

personal  property  is  governed  by  the  is  not  explicit. 

law  of  the  owner's  domicil,  and,  so       See  also,  upon  this  point,  Oolumhia 

considered,  it  is  clear  that  there  was  F.  Ins,  Co,  v.  Kinyan,  37  N.  J.  L.  33, 

too  intention  on  the  part  of  the  legis-  poat,  §  467c. 

lature,  by  this  law,  to  limit  the  right       •Finney  v.  Guy,  189  U.  S.  335,  47 

of  nonresidents  to  transfer  their  per-   L.  ed.  839,  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  558. 

wnal  property  situated  here,  or  to 

cja^the  thea  existing  law."  In  ^^^^^^^  l^h.f^'  ^"^  "" 
Other  words,  while  the  statute,  if  ex- 
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oeptcd  because  it  has  to  be  obeyed;  it  is  not  obeyed  because 
it  is  accepted.  And  the  assumption  that  law  is  originally 
started  by  consent  is  equally  false.  Consent  to  obey  law  pre- 
supposes a  law  under  which  the  consent  is  made. 

3.  Nor  on  reciprooity. — ^Reciprocity  has  been  adopted  by  the 
codes  of  several  states  (c.  g.,  France)  as  the  basis  of  interna- 
tional law,  the  test  being  that  we  are  to  grant  to  the  subjects 
of  a  foreign  state  only  such  privileges  as  the  foreign  state  in 
question  grants  to  the  subjects  of  our  own  state.  The  system 
has  been  elaborately  defended  by  eminent  French  and  Italian 
jurists/  and  has  been  worked  into  several  of  our  American 
treaties.  Undoubtedly,  reciprocity  may  be  a  good  basis  for  a 
diplomatic  arrangement  by  which  two  or  more  states  enter  in- 
to a  specific  compact  for  the  settlement  of  certain  disputed 
issues.  But  if  it  be  offered  as  a  reason  why  a  foreigner, 
coming  before  our  courts,  should  have  justice  granted  or  re- 
fused to  him,  it  is  open  to  serious  objections.  1.  It  destroys 
all  consistency  in  our  rulings  in  international  litigation, — a 
litigation  involving  vast  interests,  and  affecting  many  impor- 
tant titles.  2.  It  makes  civil  justice  a  matter  of  diplomatic 
reprisal,  authorizing  the  courts,  at  their  discretion,  to  seize 
on  and  confiscate  foreign  rights,  a  function  belonging  not  to 
the  judicial,  but  to  the  legislative  and  executive  departments. 
3.  It  leaves  us  without  any  mode  of  determining  cases  where 
the  parties  interested  in  presenting  a  claim  belong  to  distinct 
nations,  one  extending,  the  other  refusing,  reciprocity.  4.  It 
is  in  conflict  with  the  primary  principle  that  to  all  persons 
equal  justice  should  be  given,  without  fear,  favor,  or  affection. 

4.  Penal  laws  arc  not  extraterritorial. — To  the  rule  that  the 
law  to  which  a  case  is  from  its  nature  subject  is  to  govern  it 
everywhere,  there  are  two  marked  exceptions.  The  first  is 
that  such  law  must  not  infringe  the  distinctive  policy  of  the 
forum.*  The  second  is  that  one  state  will  not  execute  the  pe- 
nal laws  of  another.*     This,  so  far  as  concerns  the  penalties 

iRqcco,  Diritto  civile  intemazion-  it  is,  What  laws  are  penal  in  an  inter- 
ale;  Aubry  et  Rau,  3d  ed.  p.  261.  national  sense?  Some  general  con- 
iSee  posty  §§  4a,  104,  490.  siderations  bearing  upon  this  question 
2This  principle  is  universally  con-  ^^  a„„^^  ^o  in  post,  §  4b;  but 
ceded.  See,  for  a  statement  and  dis-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  application  of  the  princi- 
cussion  of  it,  the  case  of  Huntington  pj^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  j^^^  relating  to 
V.  Attrilh  146  U.  S.  657,  30  L.  ed.  particular  subjects  is  subsequently 
1123,  13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  224.  The  g^own  in  connection  with  the  discus- 
question  that  arises  with   respect  to  gjon  of  those  various  subjects. 
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impoeed  on  crimes,  will  be  hereafter  fully  illustrated.  •  But 
the  rule  also  applies  to  civil  suits  for  penalties.*  And  it  is 
frequently  invoked  when  the  question  of  the  application  of 
foreign  revenue  laws  conies  up.* 

4a.  Bistinotive  policy  of  f  onun. — The  first  exception  alluded  to 
in  §  4,  based  upon  the  distinctive  policy  of  the  forum,  to  the 
predominance  of  the  law  to  which  a  case  is,  from  its  nature, 
subject,  is  of  very  extensive  application,  and  of  ill-defined 
boundaries.  It  attaches  potentially  to  every  principle  of  pri- 
vate international  law  that  in  general  requires  the  recognition 
and  application  of  a  foreign  law.  It  is  not,  however,  as  some 
of  the  statements^  of  it  would  seem  to  imply,  coextensive  with 
the  law  of  the  forum.  Not  every  common-law  or  statutory  rule 
prevailing  at  the  forum  involves  a  distinctive  policy  in  the  sense 
of  the  exception.  If  it  were  otherwise,  all  principles  of  private 
international  law  that  call  for  the  application  of  a  foreign  law 
under  a  given  set  of  circumstances  would  be  practically  nulli- 
fied, since  the  existence  of  a  conflict  between  the  foreign  law 
and  the  law  of  the  forum  (which  alone  creates  the  occasion  for 
the  application  of  those  principles)  would  call  the  exception 
into  operation.     The  exception  would,  therefore,  for  practical 

2  See  post,  §  108.  state  will  not  be  enforced  as  imposing 

*Ogdm  V.  Folliot,  3  T.  R.  720,  1  H.  penalties    in    anottier.        Oraham   v. 

BI.  123,  136,  4  Bro.  P.  C.  Ill,  2  Re-  Monaergh,  22  Vt.  546;  Richardson  v.  /    ,  . 

viW  Rep.  736;   Wolff  v.  Oxholm,  6  Burlington,  33  N.  J.  L.  l9Qt:^ State  ex  j/^r 

Maule  k  S.  99,  18  Revised  Rep.  313;  rel.  Stone  v.  Helmer,   21    loro,   370.    ' 

DeWolf  V.  Johnson,  10  Wheat.  367,  6  As    to    laws    interdicting    such    in- 

L.  ed.  343;  Lindsay  v.  Hill,   66   Me.  quiries,  see  post,  §  494;  though  the 

212,  22  Am.  Rep.  6&;  Slack  v.  Chibbs,  liability  of  a  father  to  support  an  il- 

14  Vt.  367;  Halsey   ▼.    McLean,    12  legitimate  child  is  a  police  question, 

Allen,  438,  90  Am.  Dec.  157 ;    Oale  v.  not  conditioned  by  the  conception  or 

y.asimon,  7  Met.  14;  Sccville  v.  Can-  birth  of  the  child   in   another   state. 

field,  14  Johns.  338,  7  Am.  Dec.  467;  Duffies  v.  State,  7  Wis.  672;  Kolbe  v. 

Winter  ▼.  Baker,  50  Barb.  432;  Price  People,  85  111.  336;  post,  §  257. 
V.   Wilson,   67    Barb.    9;    Willis    v.        »  Post,  S  384. 
Cameron,  12  Abb.  Pr.  245;    Derrick- 

ion  y.  Smith,  27  N.  J.  L.  166;    Rich-        iSee  Davis  v.  Jacquin,  6  Harr.  ft 

ardson  y.  Burlington,  .33  N.  J.  L.  190;  j.  lOO;  Warner  v.  Jaffray,  96  N.  Y. 

Ar»<  A'o*.  Banfc  V.  Price,  33  Md.  487 ;  o^a.  aq   Ar«    t?o«    niii.   n^„i.  «/  /t« 

Barnes    ▼.    Whitaker,    22    111.    606.  -^®'  ^^  ^'^'  ^P'  ®^®'  Bank  of  Co- 

ThuB  the  bastardy  statutes   of  one  l^mbia  v.  Walker,  14  Lea,  299. 
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purposes,  be  as  broad  as  the  principles  to  which  it  attaches. 
The  exception  is  sometimes  stated  in  the  form  that  the  foreign 
law  cannot  be  recognized  if  opposed  to  the  positive  law  of  the 
forum.*  If  by  positive  law  is  meant  a  statute  of  the  forum 
that  explicitly  applies  to  cases  involving  foreign  elements,  the 
statement  is,  of  course,  true,  though  it  confines  the  exception 
within  too  narrow  limits ;  but  if  by  positive  law  is  meant  merely 
-a  common-law  or  statutory  rule  of  the  forum  dealing  generally 
with  certain  rights,  obligations,  duties,  or  relations,  without 
•defining  its  own  scope  relatively  to  the  situs  of  the  elements 
with  which  it  is  concerned,  the  statement  in  this  form  is  much 
too  broad.  The  distinctive  policy  of  the  forum  which  operates 
to  substitute  the  law  of  the  forum  for  the  proper  foreign  law, 
•or,  at  least,  to  reject  the  latter  law  as  the  governing  law,  is  not 
to  be  inferred  from  the  law  of  the  forum  alone, — ^unless,  in- 
deed, it  is  explicit  with  reference  to  the  situs  of  the  elements 
upon  which  it  is  to  operate, — but  from  that  law,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  its  history,  the  purpose  of  its  adoption,  the  object  to 
be  accomplished  by  it,  and  the  local  conditions.  A  statute  not 
•explicit  in  this  respect  may,  by  reason  of  peculiar  local  condi- 
tions, be  regarded  as  embodying  a  distinctive  public  policy 
which  requires  its  extension  to  cases  involving  foreign  elements 
that  would  otherwise  be  governed  by  a  foreign  law ;  whereas,  a 
similar  statute  in  another  jurisdiction,  where  different  local 
-conditions  prevail,  may  be  held  not  to  embody  a  distinctive 
policy,  and,  therefore,  to  be  confined  to  cases  involving  local 
elements  only,  leaving  a  clear  field  for  the  operation  of  the 
proper  foreign  law.* 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  state  any  uniform  and  infallible 
test  by  which  the  existence  of  this  distinctive  policy  may  be 

Wardner  v.  Leiois,    7    Gill,    395;        sSee,  as  illustrating  the   point   of 

Smith  V.  McAfee,  27  Md.  420,  92  Am.  the  text,  post,  §  165b,  with  reference, 

Dec.   641 ;    Union  Locomotive  d  Exp.  to  local  statute  affecting  matrimonial 

•Co.  v.  Erie  It.  Co.  37  N.  J.  L.  23.  capacity. 
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detectei  Tlie  exception  is  stated  in  various  general  forms  ;^ 
but  they  all  oome  to  the  point  that  the  foreign  law  will  not  be 
recognized  or  applied,  if  contrary  to  the  distinctive  policy  of 
the  forum,  and  nothing  more  definite  is  possible  until  the  ap- 

4The  following  are  representative  utility  of  the  recognition  of  the 
ttatementa  of  the  exception :  foreign  laws  respecting  the  state  and 

In  The  Kensington,  183  U.  S.  263,  condition  of  persons,  and  was  not 
46  L  ed.  190,  22  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  102,  bound  to  recognize  them  when  preju- 
the  United  States  Supreme  Ck)urt  dicial  to  their  own  interests.  Bono- 
said:  "It  is  true,  as  a  general  rule,  van  v.  Pitcher,  63  Ala.  411,  26  Am. 
that  the  Ux  loci  governs,  and   it   is   Rep.  834. 

aI«o  true  that  the  intention  of  the  The  exception  to  the  doctrine  of 
parties  to  a  oontract  will  be  sought  comity  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
out  and  enforced.  But  both  these  political  Code  of  Georgia  (|  9), 
elementary  principles  are  subordinate  which  provides  that  the  courts  of 
to,  and  qualified  by,  the  doctrine  that  Georgia  shall  give  recognition  to  the 
neither  by  comity  nor  by  the  will  of  doctrine  of  comity  of  states  only 
coBtracting  parties  can  the  public  when  ''its  enforcement  is  not  con- 
policy  of  a  country  be  set  at  naught."  trary  to  the  policy,  or  prejudicial  to 
SuUivan  v.  German  Nat,  ^cttik  the  interests,  of  this  state."  Benton 
(Colo,  App.)  70  Pac.  162,  says  that  ▼-  Singleton,  114  Ga.  648,  68  L.  R.  A. 
the  general  rule,  as  expressed  by  the  181,  40  S.  E.  811. 
more  modem  authorities,  is  that  the  Comity  between  different  states 
law  of  the  foreign  state  should  con-  does  not  require  a  law  of  one  state  to 
trol.  and  should  be  enforced  unless  it  be  executed  in  another,  where  it 
18  clearly  against  good  morals,  or  re-  would  be  against  the  public  policy 
pugnant  to  the  positive  institutions  of  the  latter  state.  Pope  v.  Hanke, 
of  thestaee  in  which  the  enforcement  156  111.  617,  28  L.  R.  A.  668,  40  N. 
is  sought  £.  839. 

Ail  comity  between  states  and  citi-  'Hie  laws  of  one  state  being  of  no 
tens  of  different  states,  so  far  as  efficacy  in  another  ew  proprio  vigore, 
riffhta,  privileges,  and  immunities  are  but  by  comity  only,  the  courts  of  the 
not  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  latter  state  may  and  ought  to  de- 
of  the  United  States,  rests  upon  the  termine  in  each  case  how  far  that 
principle  that  it  cannot  be  extended  comity  shall  extend.  If  the  law 
in  Tiolation  of  the  laws  and  policy  of  sanctions  what  is  plainly  contrary  to 
the  state.  The  extension  of  comity  in  morality,  the  public  rights,  etc.,  the 
notation  of  the  law  and  policy  of  the  courts  of  the  forum  will  not  aid  in 
state  would  have  been  an  abdication  adm^inistering  it.  Kentucky  v.  Base- 
of  the  law  and  sovereignty  of  the  ford,  6  Hill,  626. 
•tate,  and  a  recognition  of  the  su-  In  Bartlett  v.  Oollina,  109  Wis. 
periority,  not  the  equality,  of  the  477,  83  Am.  St.  Rep.  928,  85  N".  W. 
foreign  state.  Every  state  judged  703,  infra,  the  court  said  that,  even  if 
for  itself  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  the  contract  in  question  was  held  to 
Vol.  I.  Coicn..  of  Laws — 2. 
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plication  of  the  exception  to  specific  classes  of  questions  is 
reached.* 

4b.  Penal  laws,  generally. —  The  United  States  Supreme 
Court  states  the  criterion  of  penal  laws  in  an  international 
sense,  as  follows :  "The  question  whether  a  statute  of  one  state^ 
which  in  some  aspects  may  be  called  penal,  is  a  penal  law  in 
the  international  sense,  so  that  it  cannot  be  enforced  in  the 
courts  of  another  state,  depends  upon  the  question  whether  its 
purpose  is  to  punish  an  offense  against  the  public  justice  of  the 
state,  or  to  afford  a  private  remedy  to  a  person  injured  by 
wrongful  acts."*  This  language,  when  read  in  connection  with 
other  portions  of  the  opinion,  seems  to  confine  the  rule  that  the 
courts  of  one  state  or  country  will  not  enforce  the  penal  laws 
of  another,  to  prosecutions  and  sentences  for  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, and  suits  in  favor  of  the  state  for  the  recovery  of 
pecuniary  penalties,  and  to  exclude  actions  by  the  individuals 
wronged  to  enforce,  for  their  own  benefit,  the  statutory  liability 
imposed  upon  the  wrongdoer.*  This  criterion  clearly  does  not 
exclude  from  the  rule  actions  or  prosecutions  by  public  officials^ 
or  even  by  a  member  of  the  public  in  the  character  of  a  common 
informer,  though    part,  or    all,  of  the   recovery  inures  to  his 

be  an  Illinois  contract^  it  could  not  To  contracts  generaUy,  see  post,  §S 

have  been  enforced,  because    it  is  a  428a,  490. 

universal  principle  that  the  courts  of  To  insurance  contracts,  see  post,  § 

no  state  will  hold  valid  any  contract  467b. 

which    is   injurious    to    the     public  To  carriers*  contracts,  see  post,  § 

rights    of    its    people,    offends    their  471c. 

morals,  contravenes  their  policy,  or  To  contracts  for  sale  of  intoxicat- 

violates  public  law.  ing  liquor,  see  post^  §  4SGb. 

BFor  the  application  of    this    ex-  To  lotteries,  see  post,  §  481)a. 

ception —  To  "options"  and  "future"    trans- 

To  capacity  of  infant,  see  post,  §§  actions,  see  post,  §  492a. 

113,  114,  115a.  To  usurj%  see  post,  §§  5l0a  et  seq. 

To   capacity   of    married     woman,  iHuntington  v.  Aitrill,  146    U,    S. 

sec  post,  §  llSa.  657,  3G  L.  ed.  1123,  13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 

To  matrimonial  capacity,  see  post,  224. 

f§  141a,  147,  147a,  159a,  'l05a,  165b,  Mn    Huntington   v.   AttHll  [1803] 

l<i5c  A.  C.  160,  167,  62  L.  J.  P.  C.  N.  S.  44, 
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benefit^  It  does,  however,  seem  to  exclude  actions  by  individ- 
uals, actually  or  presumably  wronged,  to  enforce,  for  their  own 
benefit,  the  liability  imposed  upon  the  wrongdoer,  even  though 
that  liability  is  for  a  fixed  amount,  and  bears  no  especial  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  of  damages  sustained,  suggesting  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  statute  was  punitive.  In  this  respect, 
however,  the  doctrine  is  broader  than  the  facts  of  the  case  re- 
quired^ The  fact  that  the  recovery  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
private  individuals,  who  may  be  presumed  to  have  sustained 
damages  by  the  wrongful  act,  has  not  always  been  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  characterize  the  statute  as  remedial,  or  to  take  it 
out  of  the  rule  that  no  state  or  country  will  enforce  the  penal 
laws  of  another.  Thus,  the  fact  that  a  statute  creating  a  lia- 
bility for  negligent  homicide  imposes  a  minimum  liability, — 
whether  the  persons  to  whose  benefit  the  recovery  inures  sus- 
tained any  damages  by  the  death  of  deceased  or  not, — ^and  ap- 
portions the  liability  above  the  minimum,  not  according  to  the 
damages  sustained  by  such  persons,  but  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  wrongdoer's  fault,  has  been  regarded  as  characterizing 
the  statute  as  a  penal  law  not  enforceable  in  another  jurisdic- 
tion; while,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
the  Teoovery  is  not  fixed,  but  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
damages  sustained  by  the  individuals  to  whose  benefit  the  re- 
covery inures,  has  been  regarded' as  showing  that  the  statute  was 
remedial,  and  not  penal  in  an  international  sense.  *^ 

68  L.  T.  N.  S.  320,  41  Week.  Rep.  575,  liable  for  its  debts  in    case    of   the 

37  J.  P.  404,  it  was  said :     *'A    pro-  publication  of    false    reports    of  its 

ceeding,  in  order  to  come  within  the  financial  condition.   The  same  statute 

«op€  of  the  rule,    must    be    in    the  was  involved  in    Huntington   v.    At- 

nature  of  a  suit  in  favor  of  the  state  trill  [1893]  A.  C.  150,  02  L.  J.  P.  C. 

whose  law  has  been  infringed."  N.  S.  44,  68  L.  T.  N.  S.  326,  41  Week. 

'/Wd.  Rep.  676,  67  J.  P.  404,  where  it  was 

^The  statute,  which  was  held  in  also  held  not  to  be  a    penal    .statute 

this  case  not  to  be  penal  in  the  inter-  within  the  rule  of  the  text, 

national  sense,  was  one  rendering  of-  5  See  post,  §  480a. 

ficers  of  a   corporation   individually  So,  statutes  providing:  for  a  penal- 
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Assuming  that  a  statute  is  penal,  a  personal  judgment  reoov- 
ered  thereunder  is  not  enforceable  in  another  jurisdiction ;  and 
this,  in  spite  of  the  "full  faith  and  credit"  provision  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  is  true  with  respect  to  a  judgment  recov- 
ered in  a  sister  state  under  such  a  statute.*  A  judgment  in 
rem  rendered  under  such  a  statute,  which  works  a  forfeiture 
of  the  title  to  specific  property  within  the  jurisdiction,  and 
vests  the  same  in  the  state,  will,  however,  be  recognized  and 
upheld  by  the  courts  of  another  jurisdiction  in  which  the  title 
to  the  property  is  subsequently  brought  in  issue.'' 

The  rule  against  the  extraterritorial  enforcement  of  penal 
laws  does  not  prevent  the  enforcement  in  one  state  or  country 
of  a  bond,  given  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  another,  upon 
the  issuance  of  a  writ  of  ne  exe<it,  to  secure  the  defendant  there- 
in for  his  costs  and  damages.* 

A  statute  may  be  penal  in  one  aspect,  and,  to  that  extent,  un- 
enforceable in  another  jurisdiction,  and  yet  it  may  also  operate 
to  invalidate  a  contract  having  a  local  situs,  and  prevent  the 
enforcement  thereof  even  in  another  jurisdiction. • 

A  penal  statute  will  not  be  applied,  even  by  the  courts  of 
the  state  or  country  in  which  it  is  enacted,  to  a  transaction  that 

ty  recoverable  by  the  sender   or   ad-  for  killing  cattle  is  penal,  and    not 

dressee  of  a  telegram  have  been  held  enforceable  in  another  state.     Bettys 

to  be  penal,  and  not  enforceable  by  v.  Milwaukee  d  8t.  P.  R,  Co.  37  Wis. 

the  court  of   another   state.     Rogers  323. 

V.  Western  V.  Teleg,  Co.  122  Ind.  395,  «Wt«cotwtn  v.  Pelican  Ins.  Co.  12T 

17  Am.  St.  Rep.  373,  24  N.  E.  157;  U.  S.  265.  32  L.  ed.  239,   8   Sup.  Ct, 

Taylor,  F.  d  Co.  v.  Western  U.  Teleg.  Rep.  1370;  Huntington  v.  Attrill,  146 

Co.  95  Iowa,  740,  64  N.  W.  660.  U.  S.  657,  36  L.  ed.  1123.  13  Sup.  Ct. 

And  a  statute  making  a  common  Rep.   224;    State    use    of    Faulkner 

carrier  liable  for  treble  damages  for  County  v.  Bowen,  22  Wash.  L.  R»*f. 

unjust  discrimination  against  a  ship-  418.   See,  however,  post,  257a,  note  2. 

per  is  penal,  and  not  enforceable  in  T  Wisconsin  v.  Pelican  Ins.  Co.  127 

another  state.  Langdon  v.  New  York,  U.  S.  205,  32  L.  ed.  239,   8   Sup.    Ct. 

L.  E.  d  W.  R.  Co.  68  Hun,  122,  11  N.  Rep.  1370. 

Y.  Supp.  514.  t Midland  Co.  v.  Broat,   50    Minn. 

And     a     statute   allowing    double  562.  17  L.  R.  A.  312,  62  N.  W.  972. 

damages  against  a  railroad  company  ^See  post,  9  511b. 
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takes  place  wholly  within  another  jurisdicticm.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, however,  in  order  to  make  the  statute  applicable,  that 
every  part  and  element  of  the  transaction  shall  have  had  a  local 
situs.  Thus,  a  penal  statute  directed  against  the  sale  of  pro- 
hibited articles  may  be  applied  if  the  sale  is  consummated 
within  the  jurisdiction,  although  some  of  the  steps  leading 
thereto  had  their  situs  in  another  jurisdiction.  *  ®  The  question 
as  to  the  particular  elements  that  must  have  a  local  situs  in 
order  to  bring  the  case  within  the  statute  is  one  of  statutory 
construction,  and  therefore  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

The  specific  application  of  the  rule  as  to  the  nonextraterri- 
lorial  enforcement  of  penal  laws  to  particular  classes  of  laws 
will  be  shown  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  various 
subjects  to  which  the  laws  relata 

5.  Expatriation  now  internationally  conceded. — An  import- 
ant modification  of  the  old  law  of  allegiance  is  to  be  found 
in  the  now  almost  unanimous  recognition  of  the  right  of  ex- 
patriation. For  many  years  the  indissolubility  of  native  al- 
legiance was  recognized  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States,* 

i«/?tefc  V.  Vetceil,  140  Mo.  282,  41  deprive  that  country  of  claims  upon 
S,  w  751  its  former  citizen  against  the  will  of 

Sec*  als^  post,  «§  486  et  seq.,  with    *^«  «>"'^^'y  ^^  ^^  adoption.    But  no 
^  ,  X.  ™*"    c**^   renounce    allepance   to   a 

reference  to  statutes  regulating  or  country  in  which  he  continues  to  re- 
prohibiting  sales  of  intoxicating  side,  whatever  forms  he  may  go 
liquors.  through.     Daly,    Naturalization,   26. 

And  if  a  naturalized  citizen  returns 

i"In  the  United  States,  the  inclina-  *5  *^' ^^^u*'^  ""K^'^  ?"'*''*  ^^f  ^"'*" 
tion  of  the  judiciary  had  been  to  fol-  !L^1,1^\^?  fx^*v'^^^^  ^  f/^: 
W  the  nili  of  the  English  common  ^^^^^l"™ /^^°'^  *^*  *'^^^'^^''^  >^^* 
few,  and  to  hold  that  neither  a  native  f?""^^^  ^^^  u^^'if Vf  "^'^l^  due  from 
nor  a  naturalized  citizen  can  throw  ?'™."  *  «"Jj?f  ^^^^«  ^>8  natural- 
off  his  allegiance  without  consent  of  ization.  But  it  aaserts  a  right  to 
the  state.  2  Kent,  Com.  49;  2  Story,  V^^i^  him  a^inst  claims  not  ascer- 
Const  p.  3,  note  1 ;  Wharton,  State  ^^^  and  perfected  before  that  time. 
Trials,  654;  8  Ops.  Atty.  Gen.  167.  *^^  instance,  if  a  foreign  subject  has 
But  the  legislative  and  executive  de-  ^^  completely  enlisted  into  the 
pertinents  have  acted  upon  the  military  service  by  conscription  be- 
prineiple  that  actual  expatriation  ^ore  expatriation,  and  voluntarily  re- 
and  new  naturalization,  when  the  act  turns,  the  United  States  does  not  pro- 
ud the  intent  combine,  not  only  de-  tect  him  against  the  obligation  to 
prive  the  citizen  of  all  claim  upon  the  perform  the  military  duty;  but  if,  at 
pTotecti<»  of  his  original  country,  but  the  time  of  expatriation,  his  obliga- 
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as  well  as  by  those  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  the  consequeut 
difficulties  belong  rather  to  the  public  than  the  private  side 
of  international  law;  yet,  even  in  the  latter  sphere,  the  embar- 
rassments were  not  inconsiderable.  Men  were  held,  and  that 
till  very  recently,  to  bear  so  close  a  relation  to  the  country  of 
their  birth,  that  no  matter  how  solemn  and  persistent  might  be 
their  self -expatriation,  they  were  bound  by  that  country's  per- 
sonal laws.  They  were  subject  to  its  taxes.  They  could  be 
found  guilty  of  treason,  even  though  they  had  been  domiciled 
in  a  foreign  land  from  infancy ;  and  it  was,  with  strange  incon- 
sistency, argued  by  some  of  the  older  English  jurists,  that  thi? 
liability  attached  to  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  English 
subjects,  who  for  two  generations  had  been  born  and  lived 
abroad.  Certain  it  is  that  only  a  few  years  since  it  was  ju 
dicially  declared  in  England  that  the  personal  stamp  of  na- 
tivity was  indelible,  even  to  the  extent  of  determining  under 
what  limitations  property  was  to  be  held,  or  marriage  con- 
tracted, or  legitimacy  acquired.  In  1868,  however,  the  ques- 
tion was  settled  in  the  United  States  by  the  act  of  July  27, 
1868,  which  provides  that:  "Whereas  the  right  of  expatria- 
tion is  a  natural  and  inherent  right  of  all  people,  indispensable 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness;  and  whereas,  in  the  recognition  of  this  principle 
this  government  has  freely  received  emigrants  from  all  na- 
tions, and  invested  them  with  the  rights  of  citizenship;  and 
whereas,  it  is  claimed  that  such  American  citizens,  with  their 
descendants,  are  subjects  of  foreign  states,  owing  allegiance  to 
the  governments  thereof;  and  whereas,  it  is  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  public  peace  that  this  claim  of  perpetual  al- 
legiance should  be  promptly  and  finally  disavowed;  therefore, 
be    it    enacted     .     .     .     that     any    declaration,     instruction, 

tion  was  that  of  a  general  liability  of  bariam,  which  has  been  disappearing 

a  class  which    had    not    been    ascer-  from    Christendom    during    the    last 

tained  and  fixed  upon  him  personally,  century.'  "     Dana's  Wheaton,    Inter- 

the  United  States  does  interfere  for  national     Law,    p.    143,    note.       See 

his  protection.    Mr.  Cass,  in  a  letter  Juando  v.  Taylor ^  2  Paine,  652,  Fed. 

to  the  United  States  minister  at  Ber-  Cas.  No.  7,558. 

lin,  of  July  8,  1859,  says:  *The  right  An  able  and  exhaustive  treatise  on 
of  expatriation  cannot  at  this  day  be  naturalization  and  expatriation,  by 
doubted  or  donied  in  the  l^nited  Mr.  Lawrence,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
States.  The  idea  has  been  repudiat-  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Wheaton. 
ed,  ever  since  the  origin  of  our  See  also  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cock- 
government,  that  a  man  is  bound  to  bum's  treatise  on  Nationality.  Lon- 
reinain  forever  in  the  country  of  his  don,  18G9;  Hall,  International  Law, 
birth.  .  .  .  The  doctrine  of  per-  pp.  177,  189. 
potual   allegiance   is  a  relic  of  bar- 
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opinion,  order,  or  decision  of  any  officers  of  this  government, 
which  denies,  restricts,  impairs,  or  questions  the  right  of  ex- 
patriation, is  hereby  declared  inconsistent  with  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  this  government."*  Treaties  recognizing  the 
right  of  expatriation  were  executed,  with  various  modifications 
in  detail,  with  the  North  Gterman  Confederacy,  on  February 
22,  1868;*  with  Bavaria,  on  May  26,  1868;  with  Baden,  on 
July  19,  1868;  with  Wiirtemberg,  on  July  27,  1868;  with 
Belgium,  on  November  16,  1868;  with  Hesse,  on  July  23, 
1869;  and  with  Austria,  on  September  20,  1870.  With  Eng- 
land, the  negotiations  were  more  protracted,  but  were  at  last 
dosed  by  the  adoption  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  on  May 
14,  1870,  of  an  act  by  which  it  is  declared  that  "any  British 
subject  who  has  at  any  time  before,  or  may  at  any  time  after, 
the  passing  of  this  act,  when  in  any  foreign  state,  and  not 
under  any  disability,  voluntarily  become  naturalized  in  such 
state,  shall  from  and  after  the  time  of  his  so  having  become  nat- 
uralized in  such  foreign  state  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  a 
British  subject  and  be  regarded  as  an  alien."*     The  same  act 

<I5  Stat  at  L.  223,  chap.  249,  U.  S.  settled  in  the  United  States  without 
Comp.  Stat  1901,  p.  1269.  See  post,  intent  to  return  to  Italy,  but  who 
5  75     For  commente  on  this  act,  see    ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  towards 

Codcbum,  Nationality,  p.  103.  ^       ,.     ^.  ^  -'.  ^  ^ 

naturalization.     Krextz    v.    Behrens- 

That    statutory    provision    is   em-  meyer,  125  111.  141,  197,    8    Am.    St. 

bodied  in  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.  §  1999,  U.  Rep.  349,  17  N.  E.  232,  is  to   similar 

S.  Comp.  Stat.  1901,  p.  1269.     Since  effect. 

the  act,  the  right  of  citizens   of  the  The  court  in  the  first  case  said  that 

United   States    to    expatriate    them-  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.  §  1994,  U.   S.  Comp. 

«eIrM  has  been    recognized    by    the  Stat.  1901,  p.  1268,    which    provides 

coart».    See  Camitut  v.  Parkeraouy  22  that  an    alien    woman    by    marriage 

L.  R.  A.  148,  56  Fed.  556;  Ruckgaher  with  a  citizen  of  the   United    States 

V.  J/oore,  104  Fed.  947,  Affirmed  in  becomes  a  citizen    thereof,    did    not 

52  C.   C.   A.    587,    114    Fed.     1020;  authorize  an  inference  that  Congress 

Broicne  v.  Dexter,  66  Cal.  39,  4  Pac.  meant  to  declare  the  converse,  name- 

913.  ly.  that  a  citizen  woman  by  marriage 

But  It  was    held    in    Comitis    ▼.  with  an  alien  should  become  an  alien. 
Parkerson,  22  L.  R.  A.  148,  56  Fed. 

556.  that    a    woman    citizen    of    the  ^.'f^^  ^^^  ^^^V"  '"    «ie    Imperial 

-.  ,    ,  ^    .         ,                  .  X      ,      .  Diet  on  the  acceptance  of  this  treaty, 

Inited  States  who  never   intends   to  gee  U.  S.  Diplomatic  Correspondence 

l<«ve  the  country,  and  never,  in  fact,  for  1868,  ii.  p.  50. 

doe*  leave  it,    does   not    become    ex-  *  See,  for  other  provisions  of  this 

patriated   and    become    an    alien    by  act,  Po«^§§  6.  36. 

^ .    .      ^   ^    ,  The  naturalization  convention  with 

mamage   with    a    subject    of   Itoly,  England,  and  the  act  of  Parliament 

■«ho,  previous  to  his   marriage,    had  that  preceded  it,  were  the  result  of  a 
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confirms  the  provisions  of  treaties  by  which  aliens^  naturalized 
in  England,  may  devest  themselves  of  their  acquired,  and 
resume  their  native,  allegiance;  and  it  authorizes  any  person 


long  negotiation,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  published  reports  of  the  state 
department  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. Among  the  papers  which 
may  be  particularly  referred  to,  for 
their  historical  interest,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following: — 

Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Seward,  Dec.  II, 
18G7,  to  which  is  annexed  a  letter 
from  "Historicus"  (Mr.  Vernon  Har- 
court)  on  expatriation,  U.  S.  Diplo- 
matic Correspondence,  1888,  pt.  i.  p. 
38;  same  to  same,  Jan.  8,  1868,  an- 
nexing article  in  London  Times,  p. 
134;  same  to  same,  Jan.  11,  1868.  an- 
nexing second  letter  from  "Histori- 
cus,"  p.  137;  proceedings  of  the  Law 
Amendment  Society,  Jan.  13,  1868, 
containing  addresses  from  Mr.  West- 
lake  and  Sir  R.  Phillimore  on  ex- 
patriation, p.  147 ;  debate  in  House  of 
Commons  on  same,  p.  176.  See  also 
post,  §  40,  and  notes  thereto,  for  the 
prior  views  of  English  jurists.  The 
negotiations  which  preceded  the  act 
are  noticed,  from  the  English  stand- 
point, in  the  following  passage  from 
the  London  Law  Magazine  (vol.  xxv. 
p.  133)  : 

"Tlie  principle  thus  arrived  at  is 
that  of  free  change  of  nationality  at 
the  will  of  the  individual, — a  princi- 
ple of  the  most  ancient  Roman  law, 
and  considered  by  Cicero  as  essential 
to  civil  liberty  (*ne  quis  in  civitate 
maneat  invitus*)  ;  and  adopted  in  the 
Code  Napoleon  (Ha  quality  de  Fran- 
Cflis  se  perdra  par  la  naturalisation 
acquise  en  pays  stranger.'  Art.  17). 
The  British  government  has  also, 
during  the  recent  American  war, 
given  its  adhesion  to  the  same  princi- 
ple, by  refusing  to  interfere  for  their 
protection  against  compulsory  mili- 
tary service,  in  favor  of  those  who 
had  even  manifested  a  desire  to  ex- 
patriate themselves.  And  this  point 
was  reached  by  steps  which  seem  to 
show  that  the  question  was  well  con- 
sidered, and  that  the  government  be- 
came increasingly  awake  to  the  neces- 
sity of  limiting,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  tie  between  it  and  its  emigrated 


subjects.  When  the  first  military 
draft  was  proposed,  in  August,  1862, 
Mr.  Seward  informed  Mr.  Stuart, 
then  in  charge  of  the  British  legation 
at  Washington,  that  all  foreign-bom 
persons  would  be  exempt  who  had  not 
been  naturalized,  or  who  were  bom 
in  the  United  States  of  foreign 
parents  who  hod  not  become  citizens, 
and  who  hod  not  voted  or  attempted 
to  vote  in  any  state  or  territory  of 
the  United  States;  also  all  persons 
who  had  not  taken  out  their  first 
papers.  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  ut 
supra,  p.  903.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Anderson,  a  member  of  the  British 
legation,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Stuart  into 
the  western  states  to  arrange  with 
the  governors  the  necessary  details 
of  procedure  for  the  enjoyment  by 
British  subjects  of  their  exemption; 
and  in  a  report  which  he  made  under 
date  September  28,  1862,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, while  accepting  the  exemption 
for  those  who  had  only  taken  out 
their  first  papers,  further  contended 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  lost  even  by 
having  voted  in  those  states  where 
the  franchise  can  be  exercised  by 
aliens.  Papers  Relating  to  North 
America,  No.  1,  1863,  p.  27.  But 
ultimately  the  British  government 
declined  to  interfere  in  favor  of  any 
who  had  either  declared  their  inten- 
tions to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  had  exerciocd  the  riifht 
of  franchise  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  fact  of  great  im- 
portance. If  any  Irishman,  who  fell 
within  either  of  these  categories, 
should  be  put  on  his  trial  for  acts 
done  in  the  United  States,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  justify  the  attempt  to 
exercise  control  where  protection  was 
refused." 

The  report  of  the  English  Commis- 
sion on  Naturalization  will  be  found 
in  U.  S.  Foreign  Relations.  1873- 
4,  vol.  ii.  p.  1233.  The  subject  of 
expatriation  and  of  change  of  alle- 
giance is  discussed  in  U.  S.  Foreign 
Relations,  1873-4,  vol.  ii.  pp.  IIS&  et 
seq. 
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born  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  who  is  also  at  the  time  of 
his  birth  a  subject  of  a  foreign  state,  when  he  arrives  at  full 
age,  to  elect  his  allegiance.     A  convention,  applying  this  act 


Expatriation  cannot  be  exercised 
by  a  person  while  continuing  to  re- 
side in  the  country  he  proposes  to  re- 
nounce, nor,  as  a  general  rule,  while 
that  country  is  engaged  in  a  foreign 
war  of  such  a  character  that  ex- 
patriation is  equivalent  to  desertion. 
U.  S.  Foreign  Relations,  1873-4,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1187. 

It  is  argued  by  Mr.  Fish  (U.  S. 
Foreign  Relations,  1873-4,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1189)  that  if  a  person  who  "per- 
maDentJy  withdraws  himself  and  his 
property,  and  places  both  where 
neither  can  be  made  to  contribute  to 
the  national  necessities,  acquires  a 
political  domicil  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  avows  his  purpose  not  to  return, 
he  has  placed  himself  in  the  position 
where  his  country  has  the  riglit  to 
presume  that  he  has  made  his  elec- 
tion of  expatriation."  See  same  vol- 
ume, p.  1196. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  1848,  when  ap- 
plying for  naturalization  in  France, 
took  the  ground  that  such  naturaliza- 
tion would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
his  continued  alle^ance,  when  in 
England,  to  the  British  Crown.  That 
there  oouM  be  such  double  nationality 
Wis  denied  by  M.  (X^mieux,  French 
minister  of  justice,  and  this,  says  Mr. 
Lawrence,  "montre  la  difference  qui 
existe  snr  ce  point  entre  la  jurispru- 
dence francaise  et  la  jurisprudence 
Malaise."  Lawrence,  Com.  sur 
Wheat  iii.  209.  Heffter  states  that 
double  nationality  has  been  tolerated 
in  a  large  part  of  Europe,  though 
proscribed  by  some  legislations.  Heff- 
ter, cited  by  Lawrence,  ut  supra. 

Judge  Black,  when  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  (9  Ops. 
Atty.  Gen.  368),  took  the  ground 
that  a  naturalized  citizen  can,  in 
times  of  peace,  when  by  so  doing  he 
violates  no  duty  to  his  adopted  coun- 
try, renounce  his  allegiance  to  that 
country,  and  this  without  following 
any  prescribed  form. 

Lord  Palmerston  maintained  that 
BRtural  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
who  had  been  naturalized  in  a  for- 


eign country,  but  who  returned  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  were  subjected  to 
the  same  extent  as  other  subjects  to 
British  law,  and  that  the  maxim,  Ig- 
norantia  legia  non  excusat  applied  to 
them  as  much  as  to  other  subjects. 
Cong.  Doc.  36  Cong.  1st  Sess.  Senate 
Ex.  Doc.  No.  38,  p.  167. 

The  German  Imperial  Code  confines 
the  term  "naturalization"  to  the  case 
of  a  person  not  a  German  naturalized 
in  a  state  of  the  empire.  The  term 
"Aiifnahme'*  is  applied  to  the  case  of 
a  German  of  one  state  of  the  empire 
changing  his  political  allegiance  to 
another  state  of  the  empire.  Law- 
rence, Com.  sur  Wheaton,  iv.  369.  Na- 
tionality in  a  state  of  the  empire  can 
be  acquired  only  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing ways:  (1)  Filiation  (art.  iii.) ; 
(2)  legitimation  (art.  iv.)  ;  (3)  mar- 
riage (art.  v.);  (4)  by  a  German, 
through  Aufnahme  (admission)  (art. 
vi.)  ;  (5)  by  a  non-German,  through 
naturalization  (art.  viii.).  Adoption 
does  not  by  itself  transfer  nation- 
ality. 

The  indissolubility  of  allegiance  is 
still  maintained  in  Italy  (Foreign 
Relations  U.  S.  1878,  pp.  458,  459, 
460,  461)  ;  and  in  Switzerland  (Ihid. 
841 ) ;  though  in  Switzerland  Ameri- 
can naturalization,  preceded  by  an 
accepted  renunciation  of  Swiss  citi- 
zenship, will  be  recognized.  Foreign 
Relations  U.  S.  1879,  p.  973. 

By  the  French  Code,  naturalization 
of  a  Frenchman  in  a  foreign  country 
is  a  surrender  of  his  French  nation- 
ality. He  who  acquires  full  political 
and  civil  rights  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
who  is  assimilated  thereby  generally 
and  irrevocably  to  the  native  citizens 
of  such  land,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
continuing  to  be  a  member  of  the 
nation  in  which  he  was  bom.  But  a 
concession  limited  to  civil  rights, 
without  any  oath  of  allegiance  or  of 
subjection,  has  not  the  quality  of 
naturalization.  Jour,  du  droit  int. 
priv6,  1876,  p.  439.  This  rule  was 
applied  by  the  French  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion, in  1875,  to  a  Frenchman  who. 
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to  the  diplomatic  relations  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  was  concluded  on  May  13,  1870. 

6.  Temporary  return  to  native  land  does  not  revive  allegriance. 
—•It  may  still  be  an  open  question  whether  original  allegiance 
revives,  upon  a  return  of  the  expatriated  subject  to  the  country 
of  such  allegiance.  The  government  of  the  United  States  for 
many  years  conceded  that  allegiance  was  thus  revived;  and 
this  view  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Marcy,  Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr. 
Wheaton;*  though  in  Koszta's  Case^  Mr.  Marcy  argued  that 
a  person  who  has  declared  the  intention  to  become  a  citizen, 
but  who  has  not  been  yet  naturalized,  is  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship.^  Mr.  Cass  and  Mr.  Seward,  however, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Bancroft  in  his  negotiations  of  1849  with  Lortl 
Palmerston,  took  the  ground  that  there  could  be  no  such  re- 
-vival  of  allegiance,  and  that  where  a  naturalized  citizen  of 
the  United  States  returns  to  his  native  country,  he  is  on  the 
same  footing  as  an  American  citizen  by  birth.  General  Hal- 
leck,  however,  questions  this  position,  on  the  ground  that  "while 
we  have  a  perfect  right,  within  our  jurisdiction,  to  disregartl 
the  dogma  of  universal  allegiance  incorporated  in  the  laws  of 
other  states,  they  have  an  equally  incontestable  right,  within 

wishing  to  hold  real  estate  in  Ireland,  dually  compromised,  and  KosHa  was 

obtained   special    permiBsion   to   this  released  and  shipped  to  the  United 

•effect  under  the  English  statute  of  States,  the  Austrians  formally  reserv- 

1844.  ing   the   empty   right   of   proceeding 

1  See  1  Halleck,  International  Law  against  him  if  he  should  return  to 
(Baker's  ed.),  356,  and  "Historicus"  Turkey."  18  Am.  L.  Reg.  N.  S.  599, 
in  U.  S.  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  post,  §  40.  For  review  of  this  case, 
1868,  pt.  i.  p.  140.  see  Hal!,  International  Law,  p.  200. 

2  Woolsey,  International  Law,  §  80,  Mr.  Marcy's  position,  that  a  "df^c- 
18  Am.  L.  Reg.  N.  S.  599.  laration  of  intention"  gives  a  politi- 

3  Koszta  was  one  of  the  Hungarian  cal  status  which  entitles  the  person 
refugees  who  came  to  the  tJnited  making  it  to  protection  from  the 
States  in  1849,  declaring  at  the  time  United  States,  has  been  much  criti- 
his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  cized  (Cockbum,  Nationality,  122); 
without  perfecting  his  naturalization,  nor  has  it  been  persisted  in  by  the 
He  "went  to , Smyrna,  where  he  was  United  States  government.  In  sev- 
scized  by  some  persons  in  the  pay  of  eral  subsequent  treaties  it  has  been 
the  Austrian  consulate;  he  was  by  recited  that  alienship  is  to  continue 
them  taken  out  into  the  harbor  and  until  final  reception  to  citizenship, 
thrown  overboard;  he  was  picked  up  and  it  has  been  declared  judicially 
by  an  Austrian  man  of  war,  and  held  not  to  extinguish  native  allegiance, 
as  prisoner;  the  United  States  consul  Baird  v.  Byrne,  3  Wall.  Jr.  1,  Fed. 
remonstrated  with  the  commander,  Cas.  No.  757;  Heinrich's  Case,  14  Ops. 
and  on  the  latter 's  refusal  to  surren-  Atty.  Gen.  154.  At  the  same  time,  in 
<ler  Koszta,  the  captain  of  a  United  several  of  our  states  declaration  of 
States  ship  of  war  demanded  his  re-  intent  is  made  one  of  the  qualifica- 
lease,  and  threatened,  if  necessary,  to  tions  of  release  from  the  common  in- 
Tesort    to    force.      The    matter    was    capacity  of  aliens  to  hold  land. 
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their  jurisdiction,  to  assume  that  our  municipal  regukiions 
on  the  subject  of  naturalization  do  not  cancel  their  statutes 
enjoining  die  charges  and  obligations,  military  or  otherwise, 
embodied  in  their  laws."  The  same  view  is  vigorously  main- 
tained in  a  speech  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  March  20,  1868.* 

7.  Political  conditions  in  Italy,  Belgium,  and  France  favoring 
imiiLcatioiL  of  jniispradenees  at  home,  and  recognition  of  foreign 
penonal  laws. — The  establishment  of  Belgium  and  of  Italy  as 
independent  states  was  vindicated  on  the  ground  that  the  Bel- 
gian and  Italian  nationalities  were  homogeneous,  and  were, 
in  respect  to  language  and  history,  distinct  from  the  states 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  Belgium,  it  was  argued, 
has  little  in  common  with  Holland,  Italy  little  in  common  with 
Austria;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Belgian  people,  and  the  Ital- 


4  U.  S.  Diplomatic  Correspondence, 
1SC8,  pt  i.  p.  178;  Halleck,  Interna- 
tional Law,  p.  356. 

The  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  North  German  Con- 
fedeintion,  executed  February  22, 
l.Sf>8.  provides  that  when  a  German 
naturalized  in  America  settles  in 
North  Germany  without  the  intention 
to  return  to  America,  he  is  to  be 
viewed  as  surrenderinfif  his  naturali- 
ution  in  the  United  States ;  and  that 
a  renunciation  of  naturalization  is  to 
he  assumed  from  a  residence  of  two 
V'STs  in  the  country  of  native  alle- 
?iaoce.  For  an  exposition  of  this, 
•«e*»  debate  in  the  Imperial  Diet,  in 
I'.  S.  Diplomatic  Correspondence  for 
ISia,  ii.  p.  50.  The  German  govern- 
ment took  the  ^ound  in  1877-8  that 
they  were  justified  internationally  in 
banishing  native  Germans  who,  after 
naturalization  in  the  United  States, 
returned  to  their  native  land.  For- 
eign Relations  U.  S.  1878,  pp.  210-216. 
This  provision  is  vehemently  at- 
tarked  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Wedekind,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  **Der  Amerikanish- 
N'nrddeutsche  Verkehr,"  Stuttgart, 
1^»H.  in  which  it  is  argued  most  ear- 
nestly that  the  limitation  subjects 
.\inerico-Germans  to  the  control  of 
the  Prussian  government  when  they 
T|^tum  to  their  native  land.  The  Eng- 
lish naturalization  act  of  1870  con- 
tains no  such  provision.  It  simplv 
enables  (§  8)  "a  natural  bom  Brit- 


ish subject,  who  has  become  an  alien, 
on  performing  the  same  conditions, 
and  adducing  the  same  evidence  as  is 
required  in  the  case  of  an  alien  ap- 
plying for  a  certificate  of  national- 
ity," to  obtain  from  the  secretary  of 
state  "a  certificate  of  readmission  to 
British  nationality,  readmitting  him 
to  the  status  of  a  British  subject." 
33  Vict.  chap.  14.  Nothing  is  said 
in  the  act  subjecting  "statutory 
aliens,"  as  they  are  thus  called,  on 
their  return  to  their  native  land,  to 
an  involuntary  resumption  of  their 
national  allegiance.  Nor  does  the 
convention  with  England,  as  given 
above,  recognize  such  an  involuntary 
resumption  of  original  allegiance. 
The  "repatriation"  provided  for  by 
the  convention  must  be  on  the  "appli- 
cation" of  the  party  concerned.  See 
also  debate  in  House  of  Commons  on 
expatriation,  U.  S.  Diplomatic  Cor- 
respondence, 1868,  pt.  i.  p.  176.  As 
to  involuntary  revival  of  domicil,  see 
post,  §§  59,  60.  As  to  revival  of 
original  disabilities,  see  post,  §§  75- 
78. 

By  recent  naturalization  treaties, 
residence  for  two  years  in  the  coun- 
try of  nativity  is  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  an  intention  to  abandon  the 
country  of  naturalization.  U.  S.  For- 
eign Relations,   1873-4.  vol.  ii.   1189 

The  conditions  of  naturalization 
arc  discussed  po8t,  §§  10- 1 4. 
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ian  people,  fown  nationalities  complete  in  themselves;  and  on 
the  ground  of  this  solidarity  should  have  restored  to  them  the 
territories  to  which  they  are  hound  by  community  of  national 
tradition,  national  pride,  and  national  aspirations.  It  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  this  position  to  have  said,  "While 
we  are  one  nationality,  we  claim  to  have  several  jurispru- 
dences." A  nation,  under  such  conditions,  it  is  urged,  must 
have  not  only  its  distinctive  jurisprudence,  but  it  must  have 
but  one  jurisprudence  controlling  all  its  subjects,  for  were  it 
otherwise  it  could  not  set  up  its  claim  to  solidarity.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  it  claims  to  have  a  distinctive  jurisprudence 
for  itself,  it  must  concede  a  distinctive  jurisprudence  to  the 
subjects  of  other  states  who  may  visit  its  shores.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  position  have  been  very  important  1.  Nation- 
ality, and  not  domicil,  is  regarded  as  the  test  of  capacity.  If 
doraicil  were  the  test  of  capacity,  then,  instead  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  a  state  being  uniform  throughout  its  whole  popu- 
lation, there  would  be  as  many  jurisprudences  as  there  are  cus- 
tomary local  laws.  This,  however,  must  be  abolished,  not 
merely  as  an  unnecessary  inconvenience,  but  as  inconsistent 
with  the  claim  to  unity,  on  which  alone  national  independence 
can  be  based.  2.  The  rights  claimed  for  the  home  nationality 
must  be  conceded  to  foreign  nationalities.  Hence,  the  second 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Italian  school,  as  it  is  now 
called,  but  which  is  represented  with  great  ability  in  Belgium 
and  France,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  national  status. 
The  personal  capacity  impressed  on  a  man  by  his  nation  is  to 
be  recognized  as  accompanying  him  wherever  he  may  go.* 

iBelgium  sought  a  separation  from  maxim  on  which  Louis  Napoleon  lent 

Holland  on  the  ground  that  the  Bel-  his  aid  to  Sardinia,  and  under  which 

gian  and  the  Dutch  nationalities  were  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  was  finally 

so   distinct   that  the  one   could  not  established.       Laurent    touches     the 

with  justice  be  subordinated  to  the  spring  of  the  Italian  advocacy  of  na- 

other;  and  this  distinctiveness  of  na-  tionality,  when  he  says  that  if  Sav- 

tionality  was  appealed  to  by  Thiers,  igny  had  lived  to  see  the  unification 

by  Guizot,  and  by  I^rd  Palmerston,  of    Germany,    nationality,    and      not 

to  sustain  the  armed  intervention  by  domicil,  would  have  been  the  test  he 

England  and  France,   by  which   the  would  have  applied  for  the  detenni- 

independence  of  Belgium  was  to  be  nation  of  statu:^ ;  and  there  can  be  no 

secured.     It  was  on  the  ground  that  question  that  the  tendency  of  a  homo- 

the  several  Italian  states  were  of  one  geneous  nation  with  a  uniform  juris- 

nationality,  and  should  therefore  be  prudence  is  not  only  to  set  up  its  own 

united  under  a  common  government,  national     law    as    determining     the 

that  Cavour  based  the  hostile  action  status  of  its  subjects  when  traveling 

of  Sardinia,  by  which  Italy  was  for-  abroad,  but  to  seek  to  determine  the 

cibly  wrested  from  Austria ;  and  the  status  of  foreigners  visiting  its  shores 

solidarity   of   nationalities   was   the  solely  by  their  national  law.    Nor  ar« 
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8.  Political  conditions  in  the  TTnited  States  favoring  unity  in 
intemational  relations  and  particnlarism  in  interstate  relations. 
—The  political  system  which  emerged  in  the  United  States 


either  Belgium  or  Italy  likely  to  feel 
any  business   embarrassments    from 
the  adoption   of    this    test.       Their 
Hhores  are  not  thronged  by  masses  of 
cmiji[rants  from  countries  holding  an- 
ta^nistie  jurisprudences.      Foreign- 
ers visiting  Belgium  and  Italy  are 
mostly  tourists,  coming  in  small  par- 
ties, for  short  periods,  not  for  busi- 
ness but   for   pleasure,    and    giving 
notice  to  all  who  deal  with  them  of 
the  nationality  to  which  they  belong. 
The  ease  is  widely  different  with  the 
United  States.    Vast  multitudes  from 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  represent- 
ing every  stage  of  civilization,   are 
poured  on  our   shores.      Emigrants 
from  Europe  in  most  cases  come  with 
the  intontion  of  accepting  our  nation- 
ality ;  but-  there  have  been  marked  ex- 
oeptioDs  in   which   the    members    of 
(>nnan  religious  communities  have 
occupied  entire  townships   with  the 
intention  of  preserving  their  Grerman 
nationality.      The    large   population 
that  we  receive  from  China  persist- 
ently nuiintains  its  nationality.      No 
Chinese  would,  even  if  he  could,  be- 
come a  naturalized    citizen    of   the 
I'nited  States   {post,  §  12)  ;  there  is 
no  Chinese  who  does  not  hope  to  re- 
turn to  China ;  and  even  when  a  Chi- 
nese dies  in  America  his  hemes  are  to 
be  returned  to  his  home  from  what  he 
and  his  people  consider  an  alien  land. 
Vet  how  would  it  be  possible  for  us, 
in  receiving  this  race  on  our  shores, 
to  receive  them  as  stamped  with  the 
immunities  and  incapacities  of  their 
nationality?    Jio  Chinese,  by  Chinese 
law,  who  has  a  father,  can,  unless 
emancipated,   make  a  contract  with- 
out his  father's  consent.     Are  we  to 
hold  void  all   contracts   made  with 
Chinese  who  liave  fathers?     No  Chi- 
nese wife,  it  is  held  in  China,  has  any 
civil  rights  as  against  her  husband. 
Are  we  to  treat  Chinese  women  as 
under  this  subjection?    Marriage,  in 
China,  is  not  monogamous.     Are  we 
to  pennit  Chinese  in  this  country  to 
have  a  plurality  of  wives?    In  China 
property  ascends  to  parents.    Are  we 


in  this  way  to  distribute  the  estate 
of  a  Chinese  who  dies  in  this  country? 
It  is  possible  to  hold  that  Chinese, 
when  they  settle  among  us  perma- 
nently, are  domiciled  among  us,  and 
thus  to  subject  them  to  our  laws ;  but 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  hold  that 
they  are  naturalized  among  us  when 
they  have  never  been  and  cannot  be 
naturalized.  And  besides  there  is  a 
radical  distinction  in  origin  between 
our  political  institutions  and  those  of 
Belgium  and  Italy.  The  revolt  of 
Belgium  rested  on  the  principle  that 
an  independent  nationality  should 
possess  an  independent  territory;  and 
so  was  it  with  Italy.  The  revolt  of 
the  North  American  colonics  rested 
on  the  principle  that  an  independent 
territory  should  have  an  independent 
nationality.  But  while  unity  of  ju- 
risprudence is  an  essential  element  of 
the  Belgian  and  Italian  conception  of 
nationality,  to  our  conception  of  na- 
tionality a  union  of  states  with 
diverse  jurisprudences  is,  as  we  will 
presently  see,  in  like  manner  essen- 
tial. 

In  a  notice  of  Montesquieu,  at  the 
close  of  a  series  of  sketches  of  the 
older  publicists  in  the  appendix  to 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  (§  1071, 
appx.  c),  I  said:  "Each  independent 
state  whose  polity  is  that  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  subjects  to  its  particu- 
lar laws  all  persons  and  things  in  its 
territory.  It  may  admit,  as  is  the 
case  in  succession,  and  in  certain 
phases  of  obligations,  a  foreign  law 
as  ruling  a  litigated  case ;  but  this  is 
only  a  voluntary  concession,  granted 
because  the  exclusion  of  such  foreign 
law  would  work  greater  injury  to  the 
business  and  judicial  interests  of  the 
state  than  would  its  adoption.  And 
in  no  case  will  such  state  recog- 
nize the  international  validity  of  any 
foreign  law,  either  creating  personal 
disabilities  beyond  those  which  the 
law  of  nature  establishes,  or  disturb- 
ing those  great  principles  as  to  mar- 
riage and  family  which  Christianity 
has  inaugurated,  and  on  which  the 
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from  the  late  civil  war  and  its  attendant  reconstruction  is,  as 
was  well  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Chase,  that  of  an  indestructi- 
ble union  of  indestructible  states.  An  eminent  Belgian  jurist^ 
has  imputed  this  apparently  incongruous  union  of  unity  and 
of  particularism  to  feudal  traditions;  but  it  is  more  properly 
both  the  necessity  of  our  political  position,  and  the  great  safe- 
guard of  our  liberties.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  not  the  creature  of  political 
speculations,  but  is  the  creature  of  political  necessities.  The 
same  criticism  may  be  applied,  so  far  as  the  questions  now  be- 
fore us  are  concerned,  to  the  reconstruction  measures  which 
followed  the  war.  The  Union  has  been  consolidated  as 
indestructible;  but  the  states  have  been  again  recognized 
as  indestructible.  Amendments  have  been  made  abolishing 
slavery,  and  legislation  has  ensued  rendering  nugatory  state 
laws  discriminating  against  the  African  race;  but  this  very 
legislation,  on  the  principle,  expressio  unins  est  exclusio  al- 
terius,  adds  an  additional  sanction  to  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple that  all  rights  not  expressly  granted  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment are  reserved  to  the  states.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have, 
in  almost  all  questions  that  arise  in  private  international  law, 

welfare  of  civilized  society  depends,  applying  the  incapacity.  If  a  colony 
Nor  can  this  course  be  justly  re-  of  German  Dunkers  or  Mennonitt's, 
garded  as  selfish.  It  tends,  no  doubt,  for  instance,  settle  among  us,  we  will 
to  national  aggrandizement.  But  it  not  say:  "We  will  regard  your  young 
does  more  than  this.  It  affords  an  men  as  incapable  of  executing  con- 
inviolable  asylum  to  those  principles  tracts  until  they  are  twenty-six,  and 
of  personal  equality  and  family  integ-  you  shall  not  marry  without  parental 
rity  which  Christian  liberal  govern-  consent."  We  will  not  say  to  the 
ments  hold  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  Coolies  and  Chinese  apprentices  who 
all  mankind."  The  italicized  por-  come  to  our  land :  "Because  you  have 
tions  of  the  above  I  desire  to  qualify,  no  civil  rights  in  your  own  land,  you 
The  admission  of  foreign  law,  within  shall  have  no  civil  rights  with  us." 
the  limitations  above  stated,  is  not  a  If  we  did  we  would  be  perpetuating 
mere  "concession,"  or  "courtesy"  on  in  the  new  world  the  disfranchise- 
our  part.  W^hen  a  contract  is  exe-  ments  and  oppressions  of  the  old. 
cuted  imder  a  foreign  law,  such  for-  And  there  is  nothing  "egoistic."  as 
eign  law,  by  the  rules  of  our  own  Laurent,  in  his  criticism  on  this  pas- 
coinmon  law,  is  part  of  the  contract,  sage,  charges,  in  the  position  that  we 
and  is  to  be  applied,  not  as  a  matter  will  apply  to  foreigners  on  our  shores 
of  concession,  but  as  a  right.  The  our  distinctive  principles  of  personal 
same  rule  is  to  be  applied  to  the  capacity  so  far  as  those  principles  are 
adoption,  in  cases  of  succession,  of  promotive  of  liberty.  Whatever  tends 
the  law  of  the  last  domicil  of  the  de-  to  remove  from  business  undue  artifi- 
c(»ased.  But  foreign  incapacities  im-  cial  restraints  is  beneficial,  not  mere- 
posed  by  a  foreign  law  we  will  not  ly  to  the  nation  adopting  the  disfnxn- 
enforce,  even  when  the  party  on  chisement,  but  to  the  whole  family 
whom  the  incapacity  is  to  be  im-  of  nations.  See  po»(,  §  101. 
posrd.  while  resident  within  our  ju-  i  Laurent,  Le  droit  Civil  Int,  1880. 
risdiction,  is  the  subject  of  the  state 
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as  many  jurisprudences  as  we  have  states.  Were  this  the  prop- 
er place  for  such  a  task,  it  might  be  readily  shown  that  this 
combination  of  unity  in  Federal  jurisprudence  with  particu- 
larism in  state  jurisprudence  is  far  more  conducive  both  to 
liberty  and  to  stability  than  would  be  the  destruction  of  our 
state  governments,  and  the  submission  of  our  whole  population 
to  a  common  ubiquitous  jurisprudence,  and  to  a  government 
in  which  would  be  vested  the  exclusive  control  of  matters  state 
as  well  as  Federal.  No  Federal  legislature,  it  might  well  be 
argued,  would  have  time,  capacity,  and  information  enough 
for  such  a  task.  Xo  administration,  depending  on  popular 
election,  could  be  burdened  with  such  a  load  of  patronage  with- 
out risk  of  occasional  popular  convulsion  and  the  certainty  of 
permanent  political  corruption.  No  jurisprudence  could  be 
constructed  which  would  be  equally  adapted  to  all  sections  of 
a  territory  so  vast,  and  populated  by  people  with  diverse  tra- 
'litions  and  diverse  customary  laws.  All  this  might  well  be- 
said  in  response  to  the  charges  of  feudalism  made  by  our  Ital- 
ian and  Belgian  critics;  and  it  might  be  added  that,  in  the- 
long  run,  a  system  combining  imperialism  in  matters  national 
with  particularism  as  to  state  jurisprudence  is  likely  to  be  both 
Hiore  liberal  and  more  stable  than  one  in  which  absolute  pow- 
er is  vested  in  a  single  central  government.  This  question,, 
however,  is  beyond  the  limits  of  our  present  study.  It  is  suffi- 
f'ient  at  present  to  say  that  we  must  continue  to  take  domicil 
and  not  nationality  as  the  standard  of  personal  law,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: — 

1.  Nationality  leaves  the  question  still  open  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  British  and  German  empires,  where  there 
are  several  territorial  jurisprudences  established  under  the 
^ame  national  head.  To  the  United  States  this  union  of  sov- 
ereign jurisprudences  under  a  Federal  nationality  is  estab- 
lished by  the  most  solemn  constitutional  enactments,  as  well 
as  by  the  result  of  the  late  civil  war.  Each  state  of  the  North 
.Vmerican  Union  has  its  own  distinctive  law  of  legitimacy,  of 
marriage,  of  divorce,  of  succession,  of  guardianship,  whether 
for  infants,  lunatics,  or  spendthrifts.  Each  state,  in  matters 
within  its  orbit,  is  supreme,  so  far  as  concerns  foreign  states,. 
in  respect  to  judgments  rendered  by  its  courts.  Each  state 
is  supreme  in  its  control  over  business  transactions  within  its 
t>orders,  provided  by  its  legislation  it  does  not  impair  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts.  It  is  true  that  the  Federal  government 
alone  is  competent  to  establish  a  bankrupt  law,  but  the  several 
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states  have  power  to  pass  insolvent  laws,  determining  at  least 
the  terms  on  which  debts  can  be  collected,  and  statutes  of  lim- 
itation, determining  at  what  time  debts  are  to  be  regarded 
as  outlawed.  Each  state  has  its  own  homestead  law,  and  its 
own  laws  prescribing  what  property  shall  be  reserved  from  exe- 
cutions for  the  debts  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  If  the 
status  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  is  in  litiga- 
tion abroad,  it  would  be  idle  to  appeal  to  his  nationality.  His 
nationality  would  determine  nothing.  His  only  nationality  is 
that  of  the  United  States;*  and  the  United  States  government, 

s  The  position  in  the  text  is  in  no  ries  of  the  state,  and  gave  him  no 
wise  inconsistent  with  the  recogni-  rights  or  privileges  in  other  states. 
tion  of  a  citizenship  in  a  state  in  ad-  beyond  those  secured  to  him  by  the 
dition  to  that  of  a  citizenship  in  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  comity  of 
United  States.  That  citizenship  in  states.  Nor  have  the  several  statos 
the  United  States  does  not  involve  surrendered  the  power  of  conferring 
citizenship  in  a  state,  and  that  citi-  these  rights  and  privileges  by  adopt 
zenship  in  a  state  does  not  involve  ing  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
citizenship  in  the  United  States,  is  States.  Each  state  may  still  confer 
plain.  Citizens  of  territories,  citi-  them  upon  an  alien,  or  anyone  it 
zens  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  thinks  proper,  or  upon  any  class  or 
not  citizens  of  states,  yet  they  are  description  of  persons." 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  This,  This  privilege  has  been  repeatedly 
in  fact,  is  tlie  construction  given  by  exercised  by  statutes  of  particular 
the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Fourteenth  states,  making  non- naturalized  for- 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  "It  eigners  citizens  of  the  state  adopting 
is  quite  clear,"  said  Miller,  J.,  in  giv-  the  statute.  See  summary  in  articlf 
ing  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  by  Dr.  Spear  in  15  Alb.  L.  J.  p.  485, 
Slaughier-Hou8€  Cases,  16  Wall.  36,  and  in  Van  Valkenburgh  v.  Broic-n, 
^IL.  ed.  394,  "that  there  is  a  citizen-  43  Cal.  43,  13  Am.  Rep.  136.  The 
ship  of  the  United  States,  and  a  citi-  inhabitants,  also,  of  districts  within 
zenship  of  a  state,  which  are  distinct  a  state  ceded  to  the  United  States 
from  each  other,  and  which  depend  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
upon  different  characteristics  and  cir-  not  of  the  ceding  state.  Com.  v. 
cumstances  in  the  individual."  It  is  Clary,  8  Mass.  72;  Sinks  v.  Reese,  19 
also  clear,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen  Ohio  St.  306,  2  Am.  Rep.  397. 
{post,  §  13),  that  persons  may  be  This  distinction  is  affirmed  in 
made  citizens  of  the  United  States  by  United  States  v.  Cruikshank,  92  U.  S. 
other  processes  than  naturalization  542,  23  L.  ed.  588,  where  Waite.  Ch. 
and  birth,  specified  in  the  Fourteenth  J.,  says:  "We  have  in  our  political 
Amendment;  e.  g.,  by  annexation  of  system  a  government  of  the  United 
their  country.  There  may  also  be  States  and  a  government  of  each  of 
citizens  of  a  state  who  are  not  citi-  the  several  states.  Each  one  of  these 
zens  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  in  governments  is  distinct  from  the 
Scott  V.  Sandford,  19  How.  393,  15  L.  others,  and  each  has  citizens  of  its 
•ed.  691,  Taney,  Ch.  J.,  said:  "Previ-  own  who  owe  it  allegiance,  and  whose 
ous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu-  rights,  within  its  jurisdiction,  it 
tion  of  the  United  States,  every  state  must  protect.  The  same  person  may 
had  the  undoubted  right  to  confer,  on  be  at  the  same  time  a  citixen  of  the 
whomsoever  it  pleased,  the  character  United  States  and  a  citizen  of  a 
of  citizen,  and  to  endow  him  with  all  state,  but  his  rights  of  citizenship 
its  rights.  But  this  character,  of  under  one  of  these  govemmenta  will 
•course,  was  confined  to  the  bounda-    be  different  from  those  he  has  under 
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while  determiniBg  his  political  status,  does  not  detenniiie  his 
personal  statos.  To  get  at  that  status  we  have  to  inquire  in 
what  state  he  is  domiciled.  Here,  then,  we  find  ourselves  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  new  Italian  school.     The  function  of 


the  otber.      SJaughier-Houae  Oases, 
16  Wall.  74,  21  L.  ed.  408. 

"Citizens  are  the  members  of  the 
political  community  to  which  they 
belong.  They  are  the  people  who 
compose  the  community,  and  who,  in 
their  associated  capacity,  have  estab- 
lished or  submitted  themselves  to  the 
dominion  of  a  government  for  the 
promotion  of  their  general  welfare 
and  the  protection  of  their  individual 
as  well  as  their  collective  rights.  In 
the  formation  of  a  government  the 
people  may  confer  upon  it  such  pow- 
eTB  as  they  choose.  The  government 
when  80  formed  may,  and  when  called 
upon  should,  exercise  all  the  powers 
it  has  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  its  citizens  and  the  people  within 
its  jurisdiction,  but  it  can  exercise  no 
other.  The  duty  of  a  government  to 
afford  protection  is  limited  always  by 
the  power  it  possesses  for  that  pur- 
pose." 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  there  is  authority  for  holding 
thai,  naturalization,  under  the  Fed- 
eral laws,  is  the  only  mode  by  which 
foreigners,  subjects  of  a  foreign  state, 
inay  be  made  citizens  of  a  state, 
though  without  naturalization  they 
may  be  admitted  to  vote.  Thus,  in 
UnzY.  Randall,  4  Dill.  426,  Fed.  Cas. 
Xo.  d.OSO,  the  plaintiff  was  a  subject 
of  a  foreign  state,  but  had  resided  in 
Mimiesota  some  fifteen  years.  Under 
the  Constitution  of  Minnesota  the 
elective  franchise  is  conferred  upon 
white  persons  of  foreign  birth  who 
ihall  have  declared  their  intention  to 
become  citizens  under  the  Federal 
naturalization  laws.  Plaintiff  had 
oiade  snch  declaration  but  had  never 
become  naturalized,  but  had  voted  at 
•ereral  elections.  After  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  in  a  court  of 
the  state  of  Minnesota  he  procured 
its  removal  to  the  Federal  circuit 
toari,  under  the  provision  of  the  act 
of  Congress  of  March  3,  1875,  which 
Mthorizes  the  removal  of  ''a  contro- 
VoL.  L  CoifFL.  <w  Laws — 3. 


Yertj  between  citizens  of  a  state  and 
foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects." 
Upon  a  motion  by  defendant,  who 
was  a  citizen  of  Minnesota,  to  re- 
mand the  case  to  the  state  court,  the 
circuit  court  denied  the  motion,  hold- 
ing that  citizenship  and  the  right  to 
vote  are  neither  identical  nor  insep- 
arable and  that  the  provision  in  the 
Constitution  of  Minnesota  mentioned 
did  not  make  unnaturalized  foreign- 
ers citizens  of  the  state,  although  it 
conferred  upon  them  the  right  to  vote 
and  hold  office.  The  court  said  that 
by  the  provision  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution (art.  1,  §  8)  which  confers 
upon  Congress  the  power  "to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  rule  of  naturaliza- 
tion," it  is  designed  that  the  rule, 
when  established,  shall  be  the  only 
rule  by  which  a  citizen  or  subject  of 
a  foreign  government  can  become  a 
citizen  of  one  of  the  states  of  the 
Union,  and  thereby  owe  allegiance  to 
such  state.  That  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  between  citizenship 
and  voting,  it  was  said,  is  shown  by 
the  circumstance  that  about  five 
sixths  of  those  who  are  citizens,  such 
as  infants  and  females,  have  no  right 
to  vote. 

But  however  this  may  be,  there  is 
no  question  that  there  is  a  citizenship 
in  a  state  as  well  as  a  citizenship  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  two 
citizenships  are  not  identical.  There 
is  also  no  question  that,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns our  relation  to  foreign  powers, 
we  have  but  one  nationality, — that 
of  the  United  States.  "Although 
citizens  of  the  United  States,"  says 
Judge  Cooley  (Story,  Const.  4th  ed. 
§  1937),  "are  commonly  citizens  of 
the  individual  states,  this  is  not  in- 
variably the  case;  and  if  it  were,  the 
privileges  which  pertain  to  citizen- 
ship under  the  general  government 
are  as  different  in  their  nature  from 
those  which  belong  to  citizenship  in  a 
state  as  the  functions  of  the  one  gov- 
ernment are  different  from  those  of 
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Italy,  as  reconstructed,  is  to  fit  a  territory  to  a  compact  and 
homogeneous  nation.  Ours  has  been  to  adapt  a  nation,  com- 
posed of  various  elements,  to  a  territory  containing  almost 
every  variety  of  soil,  of  climate,  of  traditions,  of  capacities  for 
cultivation.  Nationality,  therefore,  in  Italy,  means  uniform- 
ity of  jurisprudence,  and  to  know  what  is  tie  personal  law  of 
an  Italian  we  have  simply  to  inquire  what  is  the  jurisprudence 
of  Italy.  But  nationality  in  the  United  States  determines, 
with  the  single  exception  of  bankruptcy,  only  political  status; 
and  to  ascertain  what  is  the  civil  status  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  we  have  to  inquire  in  what  state  he  is  domiciled. 
And  the  remaining  point  of  apparent  antagonism  bet>;\  een  our 
system  and  that  of  the  jurists  of  the  new  school  of  Italy  and 
Belgium,  and,  in  part,  of  France,  is  a  correlative  of  that  al- 
ready stated.  Nationality  not  being  the  standard  of  personal 
law  among  ourselves,  we  do  not  make  it  the  standard  of  the 
personal  law  of  foreigners  who  visit  our  shores.  We  inquire 
what  is  their  domicil,  and  by  their  domicil  their  personal 
law  is  determined.     Yet  even  to  domiciliary  personal  status 

the  other.     Indeed,  it  is  a  considera-  foreign  state  he  can  only  reoeiye  it 

tion  of  the  sphere  of  the  governments  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  if 

respectively  which  suggests  the  rights  he  desire  consular  protection  abroad, 

and  privileges  as  citizens  of  those  en-  it  can  only  be  as  a  citizen  of  the 

titled  to  their  protection.      A  citizen  United  States;  if  he  seek  for  a  sov- 

of  the  United  States,  as  such,  has  the  eroi^n  to  redress  injuries  sustained 

right  to  demand   protection   against  by  him  abroad^  to  the  United  States 

the   wrongful   action   of   foreign   au-  he  must  look.    No  state  can  issue  ex- 

thorities;  to  have  the  benefit  of  pass-  tradition  process  to  arrest  abroad  a 

ports  for  travel  in  other  countries;  person  who  has  committed  a  crime  on 

to    make    use,    in   common    with    all  one  of  its  subjects;  the  process  must 

others,  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  issue  from   the   United   States.      No 

United    States;    to   participate   with  state  can  impose  regulations  on  for- 

others  in  the  benefits  of  the  postal  eign  commerce;  internationally,  this 

laws,  and  the  like.     It  would  be  use-  Ciin  only  be  done  by  the  United  St-ates, 

less  to  attempt  a  general  enumera-  Nor  can  the  nationality  of  any  par- 

tion;    but  these   few  may  suffice  aa  ticular    state   be    recognized    in    any 

illustrations,  and  will  suggest  others,  way  by  a  foreign  sovereign;  interna- 

Such  rights  and  privileges  the  gen-  tionally,  our  only  nationality  is  that 

eral  government  must  allow  and  in-  of  the  United  States,  our  only  sov- 

sure,    and    such    the    several    states  ereign  its  government.      And  by  no 

must  npt  abridge  or  obstruct ;  but  the  one  has  this  position  been  more  un- 

duty  of  protection  to  a  citizen  of  a  hesitatingly  maintained  than  by  Mr. 

state  in  nis  privileges  and  immuni-  Jefferson,  when  Genet  attempted  to 

ties  as  such  is  not  by  this  clause  de-  appeal    to    the     state    governments 

volved  upon  the  general  government,  against  the  Washin^n  administra- 

but    remains    with    the    state    itself  tion.     Yet,  in  municipal  matters,  :Mr. 

where  it  naturally  and  properly  be-  Jefferson  took  what  is  now  held  the 

longs."  highest  view  of  the  Axclusivenetis  of 

If  a  citizen  of  a  state  desire  a  pass-  state  sovereignty, 
port  or  safe-conduct  to  travel  in  a 
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we  do  not  allow  the  unlimited  ubiquity  claimed  by  the  more 
ardent  jurists  of  the  new  school.  It  is  true  that  if  we  take 
the  rule  announced  by  them  in  a  large  sense,  their  system 
may  be  reconciled  with  ours.  The  French,  Belgian,  and  Ital- 
ian Codes  tell  us  in  substance  that  the  personal  capacity  of  a 
foreigner  will  be  recognized  only  when  the  recognition  is  con- 
sistent  with  "public  order'*  and  "good  morals.''*  There  is 
no  one  of  our  states  whose  distinctive  laws  of  personal  capacity 
may  not  be  considered  as  part  of  "public  order"  if  not  of  "good 
morals."*  Most  of  our  states  possess  territory  so  vast  and 
capabilities  so  various  and  inmiense  that  the  increase  of  fami- 
lies is  to  them  a  great  benefit,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is  in 
most  countries  of  Europe,  a  peril.  Their  fear  is  overstocking; 
we  cannot  be  overstocked.  It  is  a  settled  tradition  with  us, 
also,  as  well  as  a  principle  sustained  by  a  wide  induction,  that 
as  a  rule  early  marriages  are  greatly  conducive  to  private 
morality  as  well  as  to  public  prosperity;  that  no  man  works 
30  well,  and  employs  the  vigor  of  his  youth  so  effectively  and 
wisely,  as  he  who  in  early  life  has  a  wife  and  children  to  sup- 
port; that  children  are  apt  to  be  better  cared  for  and  advanced 
when  they  have,  until  their  maturity,  parental  care ;  that  wom- 
en are  in  their  proper  sphere  when  acting  as  wives  and  moth- 
ers; that  the  rash  adventurousness  of  early  youth,  which  is 
the  terror  of  old  countries,  is  one  of  the  chief  vivifying  pow- 
ers of  new  countries;  that  young  men,  whose  restless  energy 
makes  them  agents  of  destruction  in  Europe,  become  the  most 
efficient  and  orderly  pioneers  in  our  far  West  It  may  be  part 
of  "public  order"  and  public  "good  morals"  in  the  old  world 
to  shackle  young  men  by  a  prolonged  extension  of  minority, 
and  to  restrain  marriage  by  requiring  the  consent  of  parents 
and  gaardians  and  the  sanction  of  officers  of  the  state.  The 
imposition  of  such  limitations,  however,  is  part  neither  of  our 
public  order  nor  our  public  morals;  and  even  on  the  tests  of 
the  new  European  codes,  we  could  not  be  expected  to  hold 
that  when  an  Italian  or  a  Belgian  young  man  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  marries  in  New  York  or  Nevada  without  his 
parents'  or  guardians'  consent,  or  without  authority  from  his 
sovereign,  this  marriage  is  void.  The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  the  restrictions  on  business  capacity.  It  is  part  of  our 
public  order  and  public  morals  that  young  men  of  twenty- 
one  should  be  capable  of  making  contracts  that  will  bind  them 

s  See  poaU  S  104%.  4  See  post,  f  104%. 
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to  others  and  bind  others  to  them.  If  our  right  to  apply  our 
own  laws  of  business  capacity  to  foreigners  visiting  our  shores 
is  recognized  by  the  jurists  of  the  new  school  as  part  of  our 
^'public  order,"  then  between  them  and  us  there  is  no  antago- 
nism. But  if  they  reject  this  view,  and  hold  that  a  Belgian 
or  an  Italian  of  twenty-one,  doing  business  on  our  soil,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  minor  by  us  because  he  is  a  minor  in  his  own 
state,  or  that  a  Belgian  or  an  Italian,  marrying  an  American 
woman,  in  one  of  our  states,  is  to  be  regarded  by  us  as  in- 
capable of  matrimony  because  his  parents  or  his  sovereign  did 
not  consent  to  the  marriage,  then  the  antagonism  between  the 
two  jurisprudences  is  in  this  respect  radical. 

2.  The  distinctive  political  conditions  of  the  United  States, 
to  sum  up  the  positions  taken  in  the  last  paragraph,  make 
nationality  not  only  an  inadequate,  but  an  unfair,  standard 
of  personal  law.  We  have  next  to  observe  that  so  far  from  na- 
tionality being  more  easily  ascertainable  than  domicil,  it  is 
exposed,  at  least  in  Federal  systems,  to  difficulties  far  greater 
than  those  to  which  domicil  is  exposed:^ 

(a)  What  is  the  domicil  of  a  person  residing  in  one  of  the 
United  States  can  be  readily  determined;  but  if  nationality 
is  to  be  treated  as  convertible  with  distinctive  jurisprudence, 
the  determination  of  nationality  will  be  beset  with  the  great- 
est constitutional  conflicts.  (6)  A  large  proportion  of  our 
population  consists  of  persons  from  foreign  lands  who  have  de- 
clared their  intention  to  be  naturalized,  but  whose  naturaliza- 
tion cannot  be  consummated  until  five  years  after  this  declara- 
tion.* These  persons,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  technically 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Are  ttey  still  members  of  their 
old  nationality?  This  is  a  question  beset  with  many  embar- 
rassing complications,  and  very  difficult  of  decision.  But  the 
question  of  their  domicil  is  not  difficult  of  decision.  They  are 
plainly  domiciled  in  the  state  where  they  take  up  their  per- 
manent abode.  In  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  England,  Ger- 
many, Hesse,  Mexico,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Wiirtemberg, 
the  same  question  arises,  since  in  each  of  Uiese  states  there  is 
a  similar  probation  of  suspended  nationality,  (c)  Whether 
a  man  can  have  a  double  nationality  is  at  least  as  difficult  a 
question  as  whether  a  man  can  have  a  double  domicil.  (d) 
The  question  whetJier  a  woman  can  acquire  an  independent  na- 

s  The  relations  of  domicil  to  nar       i  See  post,  {  34. 
tionality  are  discussed  post,  §  40. 
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tionality  from  her  hnsband  is  as  much  controverted  as  is  the 
question  whether  she  can  acquire  an  independent  domicil.^ 
(e)  The  same  remark,  mutatis  mutandis,  applies  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  children  bom  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  par- 
ents.® (/)  Whether  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States 
lose  their  nationality  on  revisiting  their  native  country  is  much 
discussed.  But  in  such  cases,  if  the  visit  be  transient,  there 
oonld  be  no  question  as  to  domicil.^  The  elected  domicil  in 
the  United  States  would  continue. 

3.  The  test  of  nationality  gives  a  far  greater  opportunity 
for  fraud  than  that  of  domicil.  We  have  abundant  illustra- 
tions of  this  in  those  of  our  own  states  which  have  substituted 
residence  for  domicil,  as  a  test  of  jurisdiction  in  divorce.  If 
the  nationality  theory  is  soimd,  and  if  a  person  acquiring  a 
new  nationality  acquires  at  the  same  time  the  status  of  the 
members  of  such  nationality,  then  marriage  would  be  interna- 
tionally dissoluble  at  the  will  of  either  par^  who  chooses  for 
this  purpose  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  another  state.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  our  most  authoritative  American  courts 
hold  that  a  divorce  based  upon  the  mere  residence,  or  even  the 
mere  state  citizenship,  of  the  complainant,  without  domicil,  is 
^oid.  Residence  or  state  citizenship  can  be  acquired  as  a  mere 
pretext,  temporarily  adopted  in  fraud  of  home  law;  domicil 
cannot,  as  it  involves  an  entire  abandonment  of  and  change 
of  home.  That  this  same  objection  applies  in  Europe  is  il- 
Instrated  in  the  De  Bauffremont  Case,^^  in  which,  in  1877, 
a  French  lady  of  rank  and  wealth,  judicially  separated,  though 
not  divorced,  from  her  husband,  obtained  naturalization  in  a 
German  state  where  divorces  of  the  class  in  question  are  treated 
as  absolute,  and  then  contracted  a  second  marriage  in  Ber- 
lin, alleging  that  by  naturalization,  suddenly  consummated, 
she  was  instantaneously  relieved  from  the  marriage  tie.  If 
nationaKly  arbitrarily  imposes  personal  status,  then,  to  ob- 
tain a  new  personal  status,  and  to  be  relieved  of  the  inca- 
pacities of  the  old  status,  all  that  would  be  necessary  would 
be  to  pay  a  visit,  intended  to  be  transient,  to  a  new  state, 
whose  personal  laws  would  be  sufficiently  favorable.  •  A  party, 
if  this  view  be  correct,  by  obtaining  naturalization  in  a  for- 
eign state,  could  repudiate  the  obligations  he  assumed  on  the 
basis  of  his  old  status,  and  return  to  dwell  in  the  country  of 

f  See  po8t,  f  f  43-40.  •  See  ante,  §  5. 

*  See  f08t,  I  10.  1019  Alb.  L.  J.  260,  po8t,  I  209. 
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that  status  in  defianoe  of  its  laws.  Domicil,  as  a  test,  is  open 
to  objections,  but  to  no  such  objections  as  these.  Domicil 
will  not  be  regarded  as  established,  without  proof  of  an  inten- 
tion to  remain  permanently  in  the  place  where  the  domicil  is 
claimed.  If  a  party  should  go  from  us  to  a  foreign  state,  and 
return  in  a  few  months,  and  say,  "I  was  domiciled  in  that 
state,  and  acquired  it«  status,  and  then  obtained  a  bankrupt 
discharge,  and  have  been  divorced  from  my  wife,  and  am  come 
back  free  from  debts  and  family;"  we  would  say,  "This  is 
simply  absurd.  You  had  no  domicil  in  the  country  to  which 
you  went,  because  domicil  requires  an  abode,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  permanent  residence."  No  such  reply,  on  the  theory 
here  contested,  could  be  made  to  the  party  naturalized  abroad. 
If  naturalization  changes  status,  then  status  can  be  changed 
simply  by  dipping  into  a  state,  obtaining  naturalization  pa- 
pers, and  then  returning  to  the  old  home  freed  from  its  obli- 
gations. Numerous  recent  cases  (1880)  in  which  this  fraud 
has  been  attempted  illustrate  not  only  the  ease  by  which  it 
can  be  effected,  but  the  deleterious  consequences  which  would 
ensue  were  naturalization  to  be  regarded  as  changing  status 
when  there  is  no  intention  of  remaining  in  the  country  of 
naturalization.  *  * 

11  The  extent  to  which  naturaliza-  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
tion  in  the  United  States  is  secured  Evarts,  dated  March  13,  1879  (For- 
by  Germans  for  the  mere  object  of  eign  Relations  U.  S.  1879,  p.  968), 
escapinpf  their  German  duties,  while  after  noticing  a  case  where  a  Mr. 
continuing  to  reside  in  Germany,  is  il-  Dietze  obtained  naturalization  in  the 
lustrated  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bayard  United  States  merely  to  evade  Ger- 
Taylor  to  Mr.  Evarts,  dated  at  Ber-  man  law,  adds :  "I  regret  to  say  that 
lin,  October  1,  1878.  "When  the  sons  my  experience  here  leads  me  to  be- 
of  German  families  here,"  he  says,  lieve  that  at  Basle  and  Zurich,  both 
"unblushingly  come  to  the  Ameri-  in  the  proximity  of  Germany,  there 
can  legation  to  inquire  if  exactly  are  large  numbers  of  natives  of  that 
five  years*  residence  in  America  will  country  whose  claims  to  our  national- 
secure  to  them  protection  as  Ameri-  ity  are  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Dietze, 
can  citizens  here  during  the  re-  and  the  merits  of  whose  claims  are  in 
mainder  of  their  lives,  and  their  chil-  all  probability  but  little  better  than 
dren  after  them,  it  will  be  easy  to  his.  Mr.  Byers,  United  States  Con- 
understand  that  naturalization  in  sul  at  Zurich,  writes  at  Zurich,  on 
form  is  not  always  naturalization  in  March  10,  1870,  to  Mr.  Fish,  saying 
fact."  Foreign  Relations  U.  S.  1878,  that  Dietze's  case  "is  one  of  very 
p.  233.  See,  for  other  illustrations,  many  in  this  city,  of  persons  who 
same  volume,  pp.  216,  229.  That  have  for  years  been  registered  on  the 
naturalization  is  used  to  give  a  fraud-  books  of  the  police  as  American  citi- 
ulent  personal  status  to  adventurers  zens,  and  who  have  studiously  kept 
in  South  America  is  stated  in  a  letter  all  knowledge  of  their  citizenship 
of  Mr.  Logan  in  Foreign  Relations  from  the  consulate  until  forced  to 
U.  S.  1879,  p.  143.  make  it  known  by  some  unexpected 

Mr.    Fish,    American    minister    at  action  of  the  police;  of  course,  as  is 
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well  known,  they  escape  l^  this 
ooane  all  Imrdens  of  citizenship  that 
may  be  due  either  to  Switzerland  or 
to  tiM  United  SUtes."  To  same  ef- 
fect, see  Hall,    International    Law, 

p.  aoo. 

Gases  of  contested  resumption  of 
nationality  will  he  found  in  Foreign 
Relations  U.  S.  for  1879,  p.  368. 

The  leadership  in  the  exposition  of 
nationality,  as  a  standard  of  personal 
law,  was  taken  by  Mancini,  in  1851, 
in  his  address  on  "Delia  nazionalita 
eome  fondamento  del  diritto  della 
^entL"  The  idea,  as  is  remarked  by 
Holtsendorff  (Reyue  du  droit  int. 
1870,  p.  96),  which  previously  existed 
aa  a  yagae  aspiration  with  "la  jeu- 
neeee  italienne,"  found  here  for  the 
first  time  a  logical  and  legal  formu- 
larizatian.  In  the  address  delivered 
by  him  in  1874,  as  President  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Law,  and 
reprinted  with  some  modifications  in 
the  Journal  de  droit  int.  priv£  for 
ld74,  the  theory  is  defended  with 
clearness  and  force.  Compare  Esper- 
son,  11  principia  di  nazionalita,  Pavia, 
1S68.  Of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  topic  is  treated  by  Italian  jurists, 
the  following  from  Esperson,  an  au- 
tiior  by  no  means  distinguished  for 
rhetorical  expansion,  is  an  illustra- 
tion: "Italy,  whidi  sanctions  the 
divine  idea  of  human  fraternity, 
which  largely  recognizes  the  person- 
ality of  foreigners  by  giving  them  the 
full  and  unconditional  enjoyment  of 
dnl  rights,  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  raider  a  solemn  homage  to  the 
principle  of  nationality,  from  which 
she  dnwB  her  political  existence,  for 
whidi  she  has  made  noble  and  heroic 
sacrifices, —  Italians  thus  proposing 
to  complete  the  unity  of  their  coun- 
try ana  to  make  it  respected  by  all." 
U  principia  di  nazionalita,  No.  16. 

By  an  eminent  Svriss  critic  and 
judge  (Brocher,  Droit  int.  priv4, 
1876,  p.  57),  it  is  pertinently  observed 
that  even  on  the  Italian  showing, 
territoriality  predominates  almost 
absolutely  in  all  that  relates  to  penal 
kw  and  to  procedure,  as  subjects  re- 
lated to  public  law.  It  rules,  also, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  the  exterior  form 
of  acts,  and  often  determines  the 
sense  and  the  effect  of  these  acts.  He 
asks,  aiao,  whether  it  does  not  in  a 


great  preponderance  of  casea  deter- 
mine the  juridical  consequences  of 
acts  proved?  Is  not  the  nationality 
of  the  parties,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  without  the  slightest  influ- 
ence on  the  merits? 

In  the  inaugural  address  of  Man- 
cini, already  noticed,  the  theory  of 
nationality  is  thus  stated:  In  pri- 
vate law,  in  the  internal  relations  of 
the  state,  the  principle  of  liberty, 
protecting  the  legitimate  and  inviola- 
ble autonomy  of  the  individual,  places 
a  limit  on  the  executive  and  legisla- 


The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  an  au- 
tonomy which  is  individual  and  re- 
ciprocal; which  is  legitimate  and  in- 
violable. And  as  the  right  (droit) 
of  nationality,  which  belongs  to  a 
people  in  a  body,  is  not  different  from 
the  right  of  liberty,  which  belongs 
to  individuals,  it  follows  that  an  in- 
dividual can  demand  from  nations 
and  foreign  states,  in  the  name  of  the 
principle  of  nationality,  the  same  re- 
spect for  his  patrimony  of  private 
right,  as  he  can  demand  from  his  own 
state.  But  it  is  well  pointed  out  by 
Brocher,  in  reply,  that  without  terri- 
toriality, nationality  is  a  spirit  with- 
out a  body.  How  can  nationality 
act  but  through  a  territorial  govern- 
ment; how  can  there  be  a  territorial 
government  that  is  not  limited,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  efficacy  of  its  la¥rB, 
within  territorial  bounds? 

By  Fiore  (Droit  int.  priv6  traduit 
par  Pradier-Fod6r6,  Paris,  1875,  §§  23 
et  aeg.),  the  following  positions  are 
laid  down  as  the  basis  of  private  in- 
ternational law: — 

1.  States  and  nations  should  co- 
exist in  juridical  harmony,  as  mem- 
bers of  a  oonmKm  family. 

2.  Each  state  is  bound  to  guard 
and  preserve  right  (le  droit)  within 
its  bounds. 

3.  The  laws  of  a  state  are  only  to 
apply  to  the  subjects  for  which  they 
are  made.  A  nation,  he  declares 
(§  25),  is  an  agglomeration  of  people 
who  speak  the  same  language,  who 
occupy  the  same  country,  who  have 
the  same  inclinations  and  the  same 
tendencies  and  affinities,  the  same 
conditions  of  race,  of  climate,  of  gco- 
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In  England,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  domicil,  rather 
than  nationality,  is  recognized  as  the  test  of  civil  status,  with 
its  attendant  rights  and  disabilities.^' 

9.  Indian  tribes  oonstitnte  a  distinct  nationality. — ^The  i>oli<7 
of  the  United  States  has  been  to  allot  to  the  Indian  tribes, 
who  were  the  original  occupants  of  our  soil,  separate  territo- 
ries in  which  they  are  to  enjoy  a  modified  sovereignty.  To 
subject  them,  while  retaining  their  tribal  organizations,  to  such 
laws  as  are  passed  for  our  territories  would  be  cruel  and  ab 
surd.  When  thus  grouped  in  tribes,  they  are  incapable  of 
working  courts  of  record  similar  to  those  we  find  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  justice  among  ourselves;  property  as 
something  susceptible  of  hypothecation  and  open  to  execution 
for  debt  they  know  nothing  of;  the  marriage  relation,  as  we 


graphical  and  ethnographical  posi- 
tion, of  phTsical  and  moral  aptitudes, 
and  of  all  the  elements  which  histori- 
cally constitute  the  life  of  a  people, 
and  not  only  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  this  organism,  but  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  special  life  of  every  na- 
tion. Every  distinct  legislation 
bears  the  iispress  of  the  usages,  the 
traditions,  and  the  civilization  of  the 
people ;  and  since  it  is  founded  on  the 
natural  relations  of  persons  and  of 
things,  it  can  only  equitably  apply  to 
those  belonging  to  the  same  body 
politic. 

4.  Every  sovereignty  should  exer- 
cise its  exclusive  authority  within  its 
proper  territory,  provided  that  in  so 
doing  it  does  not  invade  the  rights  of 
other  sovereigns.  And  one  sovereign, 
he  argues,  can  exercise  his  authority 
over  his  subjects  abroad,  provided 
that  in  so  doing  he  does  not  offend 
the  rights  of  other  sovereigns. 

5.  The  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  ceases  to  be  inoffensive^ 
in  the  latter  sense,  when  it  assails 
the  principles  of  public  order,  or  of 
the  economical,  political,  moral,  or 
religious  interests  of  another  state. 

6.  It  is  for  the  courts  of  such 
country,  in  such  cases,  to  determine 
if  a  foreign  law  is  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  the  public  order  of  the 
state. 


Mr.  Dicey,  in  his  treatise  on  Domi- 
cil (London,  1879),  p.  302,  thinks 
that  allegiance  or  nationality  is, 
where  it  is  applicable,  a  sounder  cri- 
terion of  civil  rights  than  domicil, 
but  that  there  are  cases  in  which  a 
person's  rights  cannot  be  determined 
simply  by  reference  to  his  nationality 
or  allegiance;  and  that  in  such  cases 
(in  which  he  includes  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States),  assuming 
that  one  test  only  is  to  be  applied,  no 
better  criterion  than  domicil  can  be 
found.  To  this,  however,  it  may  be 
replied  as  follows :  ( 1 )  No  rule  can 
be  regarded  as  settled  in  private  in- 
ternational law  from  which  England, 
the  United  States,  and  Germany  dis- 
sent; (2)  that  nationality  is  more 
easily  ascertained  than  domicil  is 
shown  in  preceding  notes  to  be  Insed 
on  an  imperfect  induction. 

Mr.  Westlake  (1880),  p.  6,  thus 
speaks:  "Of  course,  as  between  two 
or  more  national  jurisdictions  com- 
prised in  one  state,  such  as  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  province  of  Quebec, 
such  a  substitution  (that  of  nation- 
ality for  domicil )  is  not  possible,  and 
there,  at  least,  the  lew  domioilii  must 
maintain  its  ground." 

itAhd-ul-Measih  ▼.  Farra,  L.  R- 
13  App.  Cas.  435,  57  L.  J.  P.  C.  N.  S. 
88.  69  L.  T.  N.  S.  106. 
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hold  it,  as  monogamouB  and  indissoluble,  and  vesting  the  par- 
ties with  specific  rights  in  each  other's  property,  is  an  insti- 
tation  which,  in  their  present  state  of  civilization,  oonld  not  be 
forced  on  them.  Beside  this,  their  subjugation  and  absorp- 
tion as  a  mass  has  never  been  attempted ;  their  tribes  continue 
independent;  those  belonging  to  such  tribes  are  not,  in  the 
proper  sense,  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Hence  it  is  that 
treaties  innumerable  have  been  negotiated  with  them  as  with 
independent  sovereignties;  and  though  wh^n  mingling  in  the 
population  of  a  state  they  are  subject  to  state  law,  they  are 
Horded,  when  living  on  their  own  reservations,  as  subject, 
under  certain  limitations,  to  their  distinctive  jurisprudence, 
civil  and  criminal  They  are,  in  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  lan- 
guage, "domestic  dependent  nations."  When  retaining  their 
tribal  relations  they  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  nor 
are  they  citizens  of  any  particular  state,  unless  made  so  by 
its  distinctive  laws.*  Certain  Federal  legislation,  however, 
they  are  subjected  to,  even  when  grouped  in  tribes.  Thus,  in 
1868,  Congress  extended  its  laws  imposing  taxes  on  distilled 
spirits,  fermented  liquors,  tobacco,  and  cigars  to  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  Indians;  and  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
this  legislation  was  a  constitutional  exercise  of  the  power  vest- 
ed in  Congress,  and  gave  effect  to  the  statute,  notwithstanding 
it  came  in  conflict  with  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1886, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Indians.^     And 

iThis  position  is  ably  supported  by  the  tribe  westward,  to  be  citizens,  or 
General  Walker,  late  United  States  authorizing  individuals  of  particular 
Ipdian  CommiaMOBUBr  in  tto  Inte™.   ^^.^  ^  ^^^^  ^.^.  ^ 

tional  Review  for  May,  1874,  pp.  321,  x    *  xu    ,t  .^  ^  ol  ^ 

322.  tion  to  a  court  of  the  United  States, 

for  naturalization,  and  satisfactory 

The  court,  in  Elk  v.  Wilkina,  112  proof  of   fitness  for   civilized  life." 

U.  S.  94,  28  L.  ed.  643,  6  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  Congress,  acting  upon  this  well-estab- 

41,  said:     ''The  alien  and  dependent  Ughed  principle  with  reference  to  the 

condition  of  the  members  of  the  In-  status  of  Indians  bom  members  of 

dian  tribes  could  not  be  put  off  at  one  of  the  Indian  tribes,  passed  the 

their  own  will,  without  the  action  or  act  of  February  8,  1887    (known  as 

assent  of  the  United  States.      They  the  Dawes  Bill),  providing  means  by 

were  never   deemed  citizens  of  the  ^hi^h  such  Indians  may  become  dti- 

Unitcd  SUtes,  except  under  explicit  ^ens  of  the  United  States. 

provisions   of   treaty  or   statute  to 

that  effect,  either  declaring  a  certain  ,y^   Cherokee   Tobacco   Case,   11 

tnbe,  or  such  members  of  it  as  chose  Wall.  616,  20  L.  ed.  227. 

io  lemmiB  behind  on  the  removal  of 
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§  3145  of  the  Revised  Statutes  applies  to  the  Indian  country 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  to  crimes  committed  in  anj 
place  "within  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit 
ed  States,"  with  the  limitation  made  in  the  next  section  thai 
this  jurisdiction  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  "[crimes 
committed  by  one  Indian  against  the  person  or  property  of 
another  Indian,  nor  to]  any  Indian  committing  any  offense 
in  the  Indian  country  who  has  been  punished  by  the  local 
law  of  the  tribe,  or  to  any  case  where,  by  treaty  stipulations, 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  such  offenses  is  or  may  be  se- 
cured to  the  Indian  tribes  respectively."  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this  subordination  in  these  specified  relations,  Indians  be- 
longing to  tribal  organizations,  so  far  from  being  citizens  of 
the  states  in  which  they  may  be  resident,  are  members  of  alien 
nationalities.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of  national 
status  be  accepted,  they  carry  the  privileges  as  well  as  the  dis- 
abilities of  their  status  wherever  they  go.  To  accept  that  doc- 
trine in  this  case  would  sustain  not  merely  on  Indian  reserves, 
where  by  treaty  Indian  domestic  law  is  supreme,  but  through- 
out the  land,  the  civil  irresponsibility  of  Indians.  They  are  ir- 
responsible by  their  own  laws;  they  would  continue  irrespon- 
aible  when  they  leave  their  reserves,  wherever  they  might 
wander.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  artificial  limitations  of 
capacity  are  not  extraterritorial,  and  that  no  state  will  rec- 
ognize foreign  incapacities  inconsistent  with  its  particular 
policy.* 

10.  All  persons  bom  in  a  state  are  citizens  when  intemational- 

t  See  po8t,  §{  101-104.  L.  ed.  483.     Under  this  system,  the 

The  act  of  Congress  of  June  30,   Indians  are  governed  by  Indian  law; 

1834,  recognized  the  two  systems  —   tlie  whites,  in  one  and  the  same  terri- 

Anglo- American  and  Indian  —  as  co-   tory,   by    the  laws    of    the    United 

existing     in     the     same     territorial    States. 

bounds,  precisely  as  did  formerly,  as  Hence,  Indians  within  a  state,  not 
described  by  Savigny,  the  Roman  and  on  an  independent  reservation,  and 
Germanic  peoples.  "So  much  of  the  not  members  of  recognized  trib^,  are 
laws  of  the  United  States,"  so  speaks  subject  to  state  jurisdiction  {State  v. 
the  25th  section  of  that  act,  "as  pro-  Doxiater,  47  Wis.  278,  2  N.  W.  439; 
vides  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  People  v.  Ketchum,  73  C5al.  635,  15 
committed  within  any  place  within  Pac.  353;  State  v.  Netcell,  84  Me.  465, 
the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  24  Atl.  943;  Wharton,  Crim.  Law, 
the  United  States  shall  be  in  force  in  8th  ed.  §  282a),  enjoying  the  privi- 
the  Indian  country:  Provided  the  leges  of  protection  of  person  and 
same  shall  not  extend  to  crimes  com-  property  as  such.  Story,  Const.  4th 
mitted  by  one  Indian  against  the  per-  ed.  §  1993;  Cooley,  Principles  of 
son  or  property  of  another  Indian."  Const.  Law,  243.  It  is  otherwise  as 
4  Stat,  at  L.  733,  chap.  161.  See  to  Indians  belonging  to  tribes  of  in- 
WorceMier  ▼.  Georgia,  6  Pet.  515,  8   dependent  political  allegiance,  though 
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ly  subjeet  to  its  jnrisdictioiL — ^By  the  14th  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  it  is  provided  that  "all  per- 
sons bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 

resident    within    the   boundaries    of  Walker  (International  Review,  May, 
particular  statea.    Buhideaua  v.  VaU  1874,  p.  308),  the  following  features: 
lie.  12  Kan.  28.  "First,  the  removal  of  the  tribes  be- 
yond the  limits  of  settlement ;  second, 
Soch  Indiana  are,  however,  subject  the  assignment  to  them,  in  perpetu- 
to  the  criminal   jurisdiction   of  the  ity»  iin<^er  solemn  treaty  sanctions,  of 
♦  4.*  •«  «-.,.^*  ♦^  ^*;«»^.  ^^ww,i*4-^A  ^*"d  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  sub- 
state  m  respect  to  crimes  committed  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^  hunting,  by  stock- 

whUe  off  the  reservation,  and  withm  raising,  or  by  agriculture,  according 
the  limits  of  the  state.  United  to  their  habits  and  proclivities ;  third, 
^/fl/«v.yeao«?fiun,l  Dill.  271,  Fed.  <^Jeir  seclusion  from  the  whites  by 
C«.  Xa  16,780;  Re  Wolf,  27  Fed.  ^^^^  w'!  t^^^'^m^  It 
608;  State  V.Williams,  13  Wash.  336,  the  Indians  through  their  own  tribal 
43  Pac.  15.  organizations,  and  according  to  their 

own    customs    and    laws.    This    pol- 

Such  Indians  may  be  liable  to  pros-   icy,"    adds    General     Walker,     "the 

(^cation  in  state  courts  for  injuries  character   and   relations  of  the  two 

inflicted  by  them   on   citizens.     But  races  being  taken  into  account,  we 

they  are  not  in  other  respects  subject  must   pronounce   one   of   sound   and 

to  municipal  law.    To  the  same  gen-   far-reaching  statesmanship." 

pral  effect,   see   Cherokee  Nation  v.       The  competency  of  Indian  tribes  to 

Georgia,  6  Pet.  1,  8  L.  ed.  25 ;  Wor-  make  treaties  with  the  United  States 

*^ter  V.  Qeorffia^  6  Pet.  615,  8  L.  ed.  was  ratified  by  continuous  legislation 

^^3;    The   Kansas   IndianSy  5   Wall,   until  1871,  when  a  statute  was  passed 

737,  18  L.  ed.  067;  United  States  v.   by  Congress  providing  that  such  rec- 

Cisna,  1  McLean,  254,  Fed.  Gas.  No.   ognition  should  be  terminated,  with- 

14.795:  McKay  v.  Campbell,  2  Sawy.   out  impairing  the  validity  of  prior 

118,     Fed.    Gas.    No.    8,840;    United  treaties.     The  legislation  prior  to  De- 

StatesY,  Yellow  Sun,  \  Dili,  2:!!,  Ted,   cember,  1873,  will  be  found  in  title 

Gas.  No.  16,780;  United  States  v.  Sa-   xxviii.  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 

coo-da^Mt,  1  Abb.   (U.  S.)   377,  Fed.   United  States.     In  title  xxiii.  of  the 

Otts.  No.  16,212;  State  v.  Ta-cho-na-   same   statutes,   containing  the   laws 

tah,  64  N.  G.  614;  Caldicell  v.  State,  that  relate  to  organized  territories, 

1  Stew,  t  P.    (Ala.)    327;  Hunt  v.   it  is  declared  that    "nothing  in  this 

State,  4  Kan.  60;  Hicks  v.  Ewharto-  title  shall  be  construed  to  impair  the 

nah.  21  Ark.  106;  Minter  v.  Shirley,   rights  of  person  or  property  pertain- 

45  Kiss.  376.  ing  to  the  Indians  in  any  territory,  so 

Mr.  Gushing,  in  an  opinion   dated   long  as  such  rights  remain  unextin- 

Jnly  5,  1856  (7  Ops.  Atty.  Gen.  749),   guished  by  treaty  between  the  United 

argnes  that  Indians,  though  subjects  States  and  such  Indians ;  or  to  include 

of   the    United  States,   are  not,  by  any  territory  which,  by  treaty  with 

birth,  citizens.     By    certain  Indian  any  Indian  tribe,  is  not,  without  the 

treaties,  however,  provision  is  made   consent  of  such  tribe,  embraced  with- 

by  which  heads  of  Indian  families  can   in  the  territorial  limits  or  jurisdic- 

beeome  citizens.     7  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.   tion  of  any  state  or  territory;  but  all 

335;  Lawrence  sur  Wheat,  iii.  194.        such  territory  shall  be  excepted  out 

The  policy  adopted  by  Mr.  Monroe,   of  the  boundaries  and  constitute  no 

under  tiie  immediate  guidance  of  Mr.   part  of  any  territory  now  or  here- 

Calhonn,   at   the   time   Secretary  of  after  organized  until  such  tribe  sig 

War,  included,  according  to  General  nifies  its  assent  to  the  President  t( 
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of  the  state  wherein  they  reside/*  If  a  child  is  bom  in  ' 
United  States  of  French  parents  temporarily  resident  but  : 
domiciled  in  the  place  of  birth,  is  such  a  child  a  citizen 


be  embraced  within  a  particular  ter- 
ritory."   8  1839. 

A  condensation  of  these  statutes, 
by  Dr.  Spear,  will  be  found  in  the  In- 
dependent of  July  1,  1880,  p.  5. 

In  Eop  parte  Reynolds,  5  Dill,  394, 
18  Alb.  L.  J.  8,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  11,719, 
before  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  of  Arkansas,  it 
was  held  that,  while  Indians  main- 
taining their  tribal  relations  are 
treated  by  our  government  as  sover- 
eign communities,  possessing  and  ex- 
ercising the  right  of  free  deliberation 
and  action,  but  in  consideration  of 
protection  owing  a  qualified  subiec- 
tion  to  the  United  States,  yet  when 
members  of  a  tribe  scatter  themselves 
among  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  live  among  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  they  are  merged  in 
the  mass  of  our  people,  owing  com- 
plete allegiance  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  equally  with 
the  citizens  thereof  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  courts  thereof. 

It  was  also  held  that  the  condition 
of  the  offspring  of  a  union  between  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  one 
wlio  is  not  a  citizen,  e.  g,,  an  Indian 
living  with  his  people  in  a  tribal  re- 
lation, is  that  of  the  father. 

Parker,  J.,  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
structive opinion,  said :  "In  the  case 
of  Goodell  v.  Jackson,  20  Johns.  693, 
the  court,  Mr.  Justice  Kent  deliver- 
ing the  opinion,  says:  'In  my  view 
they  (the  Indians)  have  never  been 
regarded  as  citizens  or  members  of 
our  body  politic'  .  .  .  Again: 
'Still  they  are  permitted  to  exist  as 
distinct  nations  .  .  .  The  In- 
dians, though  bom  within  our  terri- 
torial limits,  are  considered  as  bom 
under  the  dominion  of  their  own 
tribes.  .  .  .  In  the  treaties  made 
with  them  we  have  the  forms  and  re- 
quisites peculiar  to  the  intercourse 
between  friendly  and  independent 
states,  and  they  are  conformable  to 
the  received  institutes  of  the  law  of 
nations.    What    more    demonstrable 


proof  can  we  require  of  existing  i 
acknowledged  sovereignty.' 

"In  The  Cherokee  Nationyr.Oeori 
6  Pet.  1,  8  L.  ed.  25  [1831],  Chief  J 
tice  Marshall,  among  other  thii 
says :  'Is  the  Cherokee  Nation  a  j 
eign  state  in  the  sense  in  which  t 
term  is  used  in  the  Constitutii 
The  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  h 
maintained  the  affirmative  of  i 
proposition  with  great  eamesto 
and  ability.  So  much  of  the  ar 
ment  as  was  intended  to  prove 
character  of  the  Cherokees  as  a  sti 
as  a  distinct  political  society  se 
rated  from  others,  capable  of  ma 
ging  its  own  affairs  and  governing 
self,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  i 
jority  of  the  judges,  been  oomplet 
successful.  TTiey  have  been  unifoi 
ly  treated  as  a  state  from  the  set 
ment  of  our  country.  The  numer 
treaties  made  with  them  by  the  Ui 
ed  States  reoo^ize  them  as  a  peo 
capable  of  maintaining  the  relati< 
of  peace  and  war,  of  bemg  responsi 
in  their  political  charad^er  for  i 
violations  of  their  engagements, 
for  any  aggressions  committed  on 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  c 
individual  of  their  community.  Ls 
have  been  enacted  in  the  spirit 
these  treaties.  The  acts  of  the  g 
ernmcnt  plainly  recognize  the  Che 
kee  Nation  as  a  state,  and  the  oou 
are  bound  by  those  acts.' 

"Mr.  Justice  Johnston,  who  de] 
ered  a  separate  opinion  in  this  cs 
states  the  condition  of  the  Ind 
tribes : 

"  'Their  right  to  personal  self-g 
emment  has  never  been  taken  fr 
them,  and  such  a  form  of  goveram* 
may  exist,  though  the  land  occup 
be  in  fact  that  of  another.  The  rij 
to  expel  them  may  exist  in  tl 
other,  but  the  alternative  of  depa 
ing  and  retaining  the  right  of  » 
government  may  exist  in  them,  s 
such  they  certainly  do  possess, 
has  never  been  questioned.'    .     . 

"In  Worcester  t.  Oeorffia,  6  I 
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the  Fnited  States,  by  force  of  the  amendment  just  stated? 
This  depends  upon  the  question  whether  the  child  at  its  birth 
is  "subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States."  In  one 
sense  it  undoubtedly  is.  All  foreigners  are  bound  to  a  local 
allegiance  to  the  state  in  which  they  sojourn.^  Yet  the  term 
"subject  to  the  jurisdiction,"  as  above  used,  must  be  construed 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  international  law  as 
accepted  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Europe.  And  by 
this  law  the  children  bom  abroad  of  American  citizens  are  re- 
garded as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  with  the  right,  on 
reaching  full  age,  to  elect  one  allegiance  and  repudiate  the 
other,  such  election  being  final.  ^  The  same  conditions  apply 
to  children  born  of  foreigners  in  the  United  States. 

515,  8  L.  ed.  483«  Chief  Justice  Mar-  sequitur  ventrem,  applied  by  them  to 
shiill  again  reviewed  the  relations  ex-  similar  questions  under  the  old  sys- 
isting  between  our  govermnent  and  tem  of  personal  law,  has  been 
the  Indian  tribes.  In  speaking  of  the  adopted.  United  States  y.  Sanders^ 
rdations  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  Hempst.  483,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,220. 
the  United  States  under  the  treaties  But  the  old  right  of  adoption  has 
made  with  them,  he  says:  'This  re-  been  refused.  A  white  citizen,  though 
lation  was  that  of  a  nation  claiming  adopted  by  an  Indian  tribe,  and  there 
and  reoeiying  the  protection  of  one  domiciled,  is  nevertheless  subject  to 
more  powerful ;  not  that  of  individu-  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  United 
sis  abandoning  their  national  charac-  States  y.  Bagsdale,  Hempst.  497,  Fed. 
ter  and  submitting  as  subjects  to  the  Cas.  No.  16,113;  United  States  y. 
laws  of  a  master.'     .    .     .  Rogers,  4  How.  667,  11  L.  ed.  1105; 

"Again,  in  the  case  of  The  Kansas  2  Ops.  Atty.  Gen.  403;  post,  |  252. 
Indians,  5  Wall.  737,  18  L.  ed.  667,  In  McKay  y.  CampheU,  2  Sawy. 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  119,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  8,840,  it  appeared 
States  holds:  'If  the  tribal  organi-  that  the  plaintiff  was  bom  in  1823,  at 
zatioo  of  Indian  bands  is  recognized  a  time  when  the  Chino<^  Indians 
by  the  political  department  of  the  na-  were  an  independent  political  com- 
tional  goyemment  as  existing — ^that  munity,  inhabiting  the  Oregon  Ter- 
is  to  say,  if  the  national  government  ritory,  at  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
makes  treaties  with  and  puts  its  In-  Columbia  river.  The  place  of  his 
djan  agents  among  them,  paying  sub-  birth  was  Fort  G^rge  (now  Asto- 
sidies  and  dealing  otherwise  with  ria).  His  father  was  an  alien  and  a 
'^ead  men"  in  its  behalf — ^the  fact  British  subject,  and  his  mother  a 
that  the  primitive  habits  and  cus-  Chinook  Indian.  It  was  held  that 
toms  of  the  tribe,  when  in  a  savage  the  plaintiff  was  either  to  be  deemed 
state,  have  been  largely  broken  into  to  follow  the  condition  of  his  father, 
by  their  intercourse  with  the  whites,  and  considered  a  British  subject,  or 
in  the  midst  of  whom,  by  the  advance  that  of  his  mother,  and  considered  a 
of  civilization,  they  have  come  to  find  Chinook  Indian,  but  that  in  either 
themselves,  does  not  authorize  a  state  case  he  was  not  bom  a  citiz^i  of  the 
gavemmeat  to  regard  the  tribal  or-  United  States. 

gaaization  as  gone,  and  the  Indians       i  See  Wharton,  Crim.  Law,  8th  ed. 
as  citizens  of  the  state  where  they  8  281. 

are,  and  subject  to  its  laws.' "  >  Ludlam  v.  Ludlam,  26  N.  Y.  356, 

In  determining  who  is  an  Indian,  84  Am.  Dec.  193;  McKay  y.  Campbell, 

the  maxim  of  the  old  jurists.  Partus  2   Sawy.   118,   Fed.   Cas.   No.   8,840. 
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10a.  Effect  of  14th  Amendment  npon  oitizenahip. — The  pn 
sion  of  the  14th  Amendment  alluded  to  in  the  last  sectioi 


Compare  Letter  from  Mr.  Seward  to 
Mr.  Stilwell,  Diplomatic  Correspond- 
ence, 1868,  part  ii.  p.  935. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  February 
10,  1855,  chap.  71,  a  person  bom  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  when  his  father  at  the  time  of 
his  birth  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Oldtoum  v.  Bangor,  58  Me. 
853;  State  v.  Adams,  45  Iowa,  99,  24 
Am.  Rep.  700.  To  this  point,  see  13 
Ops.  Atty.  Gen.  89;  8teinkauler*9 
Case,  15  Ops.  Atty.  Gen.  15,  12  Alb. 
L.  J.  23. 

Mr.  Marcy,  in  a  letter  of  March  6, 
1854,  takes  the  ground  that  all  per- 
sons bom  in  the  United  States  are 
citizens  of  the  United  Stato*^.  Law- 
rence Com.  sur  Wheat,  iii.  199. 

Mr.  Fish,  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  August  25,  1873,  maintains 
that  "the  child  born  of  alien  parents 
in  the  United  States  is  held  to  be  a 
citizen  thereof,  and  to  be  subject  to 
duties  with  regard  to  this  country 
which  do  not  attach  to  the  father." 
Of  children  bom  of  American  paren- 
tage abroad,  he  says:  '*Such  children 
are  bom  to  a  double  character;  the 
citizenship  of  the  father  is  that  of  the 
child  so  fur  as  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try of  which  the  father  is  a  citizen 
are  concerned,  and  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  country;  but  the  child, 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  birth, 
may  acquire  rights  and  owe  another 
fealty  besides  that  which  attaches  to 
the  father."  Foreign  Relations  U. 
S.  1873-4,  vol.  ii.  p.  1192.  An  analo- 
gous position  is  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish Commissioners  of  1869.  Ihia, 
1238. 

For  cases  bearing  on  double  nation- 
ality of  this  class,  see  Foreign  Re- 
lations U.  S.  1873-4^  vol.  ii.  15  et 
9eq, 

It  has  been  held  in  Michigan 
{Crane  v.  Recder,  25  Mich.  303)  that 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  April 
14,  1802  (2  Stat,  at  L.  155,  chap.  28, 
I  4),  which  provides  that  "the  chil- 
dren of  persons  duly  naturalized 
under  any  of  the  laws  of  the  United 


States,  .  .  •  being  mider  the 
of  twenty-one  years  at  the  t 
of  their  parents  being  so  naturali 
.  .  .  shall,  if  dwelling  in 
United  States,  be  considered 
citizens  of  the  United  States,"— 
minor  child  of  one  who  became 
citizen  under  Jay's  treaty,  if  re 
ing  in  the  United  States  at  the  ti 
would  thereby  become  a  citizen 
treaty  being  a  "law  of  the  Un 
States." 

At  common  law  the  children  h 
abroad  of  British  subjects,  not  i 
bassadors  or  British  soldiers 
sailors,  are  not  British  subjects.  ' 
act  (4  Geo.  2,  chap.  21),  extends 
allegiance  to  all  children  b 
abroad  whose  fathers  were  natu 
bom  subjects  of  Great  Brit 
Westlake,  1880,  85  264-6. 

The  English  naturalization  act 
1870  provides  that  the  child  b 
abroad  of  English  parentage  si 
be  regarded  as  English. .  It  furt 
provides  that  "where  the  fat) 
being  a  British  subject,  or  the  mot] 
being  a  British  subject,  and  a  wid 
becomes  an  alien  in  pursuance  of  1 
act,  every  child  of  such  father 
mother  who,  during  infancy,  has 
come  resident  in  the  country  wfa 
the  father  or  mother  is  naturali: 
and  has,  according  to  the  laws  of  s 
country,  become  naturalized  then 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  subject  of 
state  of  which  the  father  or  mot 
has  become  a  subject,  and  not 
British  subject.  Where  the  fatl 
or  the  mother,  being  a  widow,  has 
tained  a  certificate  of  readmission 
British  nationality,  every  child 
such  father  or  mother  who,  dur 
infancy,  has  become  resident  in 
British  dominions  with  such  fat 
or  mother,  shall  be  deemed  to  hi 
resumed  the  position  of  a  Brit 
subject  to  all  intents.  Where 
father,  or  the  mother,  being  a  wid 
has  obtained  a  certificate  of  natun 
zation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ev 
child  of  such  father  or  mother  v 
during  infancy,  has  become  resid 
with  such  father  or  mother   in  i 
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affiimatiye  and  declaratory,  intended  to  allay  doubts  and  to 
settle  ocMitroversies  which  had  arisen  with  respect  to  citizenship. 


part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  sliall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  naturalized  British 
subject."  33  Vict.  chap.  14,  8  10. 
See  Foreign  Relations,  Report  of 
State  Department,  1870,  p.  434. 

According  to  the  French  Code,  the 
children  of  Frenchmen,  wherever 
they  are  bom,  are  members  of  the 
slate  to  which  their  parents  belong  at 
the  time  of  their  birth;  with  the 
right,  however,  to  elect  the  nation- 
ality of  the  place  of  their  birth.  A 
child  bom  of  foreign  parents  in 
France  may,  within  one  year  after 
be  has  attained  majority,  claim  to 
be  a  Frenchman ;  and,  if  then  a  non- 
resident, he  must  declare  his  in- 
tention to  elect  France  as  his  domi- 
cil.  and  must  fix  his  abode  in  France 
within  one  year  after  such  declara- 
tion.    Code  Civil,  art.  8. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  after  noticing  the 
fact  that  the  British  government 
holds  that  the  children  bom  abroad, 
of  British  subjects,  subject  them- 
selves, by  continued  residence,  to  the 
laws  of  their  residence,  adds  that 
from  this  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
rights  of  children  bom  abroad  to 
British  subjects,  to  be  recognized 
themselves  as  British  subjects,  do 
not  interfere  with  their  obligations 
to  the  state  of  their  residence. 
Lawrence  Com.  sur  Wheaton,  iii.  208. 

In  France  it  has  been  judicially 
held  that  where  a  natural  child, 
whose  parents  are  of  different  nation- 
alities, has  been  recognized  by  its 
father,  it  takes  its  father's  nation- 
ality. Zamitt  V.  Ricordeau,  Court 
of  Cass.  1874;  Jour,  du  droit  int. 
priv6,  1876,  p.  433.  The  jurists  dif- 
fer on  this  point.  In  the  affirmative 
are  dted  Aubry  et  Rau,  4th  ed.  p. 
234:  Valette,  Cours  de  C.  Civ.  i.  p. 
45;  Foplix  et  Demangeat,  i.  No.  28; 
Pasqual-Piore  et  Pradier-Fod4r6,  p. 
124.  In  the  negative,  Duranton,  i. 
123-6;  Richelot,  i.  66;  Laurent,  i.  p. 
436. 

By  the  French  statute  of  February 
7,  1851,  children  bom  in  France  of 
foreign  parents  are  to  be  deemed 
Frendi,  unless  within  a  year  after 


majority  they  make  claim  to  their 
parents'  nationality  by  a  declaration 
either  before  the  local  municipal  au- 
thority, or  before  the  diplomatic 
representative  of  the  state  to  which 
they  elect  to  belong.  By  the  statute 
of  December  16,  1874,  such  declara- 
tion must  be  attested  in  due  form  by 
the  proper  authorities  of  the  foreign 
state.  The  declaration  may  be  made 
by  special  proclamation.  Unless 
these  proceedings  are  complied  with, 
the  persons  bom  in  France  of  foreign 
parents  are  French  subjects,  and 
liable  to  military  conscription  and 
other  civic  duties.  A  discussion  of 
these  statutes  will  be  found  in  the 
Journal  du  droit  int.  priv6  for  Jan. 
1875,  pp.  11  et  aeq.;  Ibid.  1874,  p. 
127.  See  also  Lawrence,  Comment, 
sur.  Wheaton,  iii.  o.  2,  p.  208. 

The  French  law  does  not  permit  an 
infant  bom  in  France  to  be  expatri- 
ated by  his  father's  act  alone, — the 
father  being  a  foreigner.  In  order  to 
inherit  his  father's  nationality  he 
must,  if  he  remain  in  France,  formal- 
ly elect  that  nationality,  in  the  terms 
presented  by  the  statute.  Jour,  du 
droit  int.  priv§,  1877,  p.  9.  See  same 
Journal  for  1876,  pp.  354,  355. 

It  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion, in  1879,  that  when  a  child  bom 
of  French  parentage  in  a  foreign  land 
has  not  taken  up  his  abode  with  the 
intention  of  permanently  remaining 
in  such  land,  he  retains  his  French 
nationality  notwithstanding  circum- 
stances subsequently  occurring  by 
which  his  father's  French  nationality 
was  lost.  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6, 
1879,  p.  176. 

Bluntschli,  in  an  article  in  the  Re- 
vue de  droit  int.  for  1870,  p.  107,  lays 
down  the  following  positions: 

"(1)  Legitimate  cnildren  acquire 
by  their  birth  the  nationality  of  their 
fathers;  nor  does  it  matter  whether 
they  were  bom  at  home  or  abroad. 
This  is  the  statutory  rule  in  most 
states  on  the  continent  of  Europe; 
and  was  adopted  in  England  by  the 
act  of  April  15,  1812.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  still  maintained    in    England 
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and  not  to  impose  any  new  peetrictions  thereon.     While,  th 
fore,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  deny  citizenshi] 


that  children  bom  in  England  of 
foreign  parents  are  Englisn.  And 
even  where  the  doctrine  of  nationality 
is  the  most  strongly  maintained,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  child  bom  of  a 
foreigner,  e.  g.,  in  France,  may,  on 
coming  of  age,  claim  to  be  a  citizen 
of  the  state  of  his  birth. 

"(2)  Illegitimate  children  acquire 
by  birth  the  nationality  of  their 
mother,  no  matter  where  they  were 
born,  reserving  the  right,  when  per- 
mitted by  local  legislation,  to  subse- 
quently acquire  the  nationality  of  tne 
father. 

"(3)  The  nationality  of  a  found- 
ling is  that  of  the  place  where  he  was 
bom." 

The  following  ruling  was  made  by 
the  Trib.  corr.  Seine,  9*  ch.  21  fCvrier 
1879: 

L'enfant  n6  dans  le  royaume 
d'ltalie  d'un  stranger  qui  y  a  ^tabli 
sa  residence  depuis  dix  anntes  sans 
interruption  doit  Gtre  r^put^  Italien, 
alors  d'ailleurs  que  cet  stranger  n'a 
conserve  nulle  part  ailleurs  le  si^ge 
de  sea  affaires  et  des  ses  int^rCts. 
Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv$,  1879,  284. 

In  the  Court  of  Cassation,  Req.  7 
Janvier,  1879,  the  following  ruling 
was  made : 

L'enfant  n4  en  pays  stranger  d*un 
Francais  qui  ne  s'est  pas  fix6  ft 
l*6tranger  sans  esprit  de  retour  est 
Francais  et  conserve  sa  nationality 
malgr6  les  4v6nements  ultdrieurs  qui 
peuvent  enlever  k  son  p^re  la  quality 
de  Frangais.  Jour,  du  droit  int. 
privA,  1879,  p.  176. 

In  Steinkauler'a  Case,  16  Ops.  Atty. 
Gen.  15,  12  Alb.  L.  J.  23,  in  an  opin- 
ion by  Mr.  Pierrepont,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  we  have  the 
following: 

"Young  Steinkauler"  (who  was 
born  in  St.  Louis  after  his  father  had 
b(«n  naturalized  in  the  United  States, 
the  father  subsequently  returning  to 
Germany,  and  taking  the  boy  with 
him)  "is  a  native-bom  American  cit- 
izen. There  is  no  law  of  the  United 
States  under  which  his  father  or  any 
other  person  can  deprive  him  of  his 


birthright.  He  can  return  to  Amc 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  in 
time,  if  the  people  elect,  he  can 
come  President  of  the  United  Sta 
but  the  father,  in  accordance  with 
treaty  and  the  laws,  has  renou: 
his  American  citizenship  and 
American  allegiance,  and  has 
quired  for  himself  and  his  son  < 
man  citizenship  and  the  rights  w 
it  carries,  and  he  must  take  the 
dens  as  well  as  the  advantages, 
son  being  d<Hniciled  with  the  fat 
and  subject  to  him  under  the 
during  his  minority,  and  recei' 
the  German  protection  where  he 
an  acquired  nationality,  and  det 
ing  to  give  any  assurance  of  his 
tent)  on  of  ever  returning  to  the  U 
ed  States  and  claiming  his  Amer 
nationality  by  residence  here,  I 
of  opinion  that  he  cannot  rightf 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  goveramen 
the  United  States  to  relieve  him  f 
military  duty  in  Germany  during 
minority.  But  I  am  of  opinion 
when  he  reaches  the  age  of  twc 
one  years  he  can  elect  whether  he 
return  and  take  the  nationality  oi 
birth,  with  its  duties  and  privilc 
or  retain  the  nationality  acquire< 
the  act  of  his  father.  This  seem 
me  to  be  'right  reason,'  and  I  tl 
it  is  law." 

That  a  double  nationality  as 
as  a  double  domicil  may  be  set  u 
illustrated  by  a  case  decided  in 
neva,  in  December,  1879,  and  repo 
in  the  Revue  de  droit  int.  for  1881 
313.  I.,  born  in  Bordeaux  of  a  G 
vese  father,  regarding  himself  i 
Frenchman,  was  registered  on 
French  electoral  list,  became  mi 
of  a  commune,  and  a  member  of 
national  guard  of  Paris.  His  \ 
who  was  a  native  of  Bordeaux^ 
marrying  him,  supposed  him  to 
Frenchman.  Difficulties  arising 
tween  them,  he  instituted  an  a( 
of  divorce  against  her  in  Get 
taking  the  ground  that  by  €renc 
law  Genevese  nationality  was 
delible.  The  petition  was  grai 
due  cause  being  shown,  and  L's  C 
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any  class  of  persons  who  oome  within  the  definition  of  citizen- 
ship embodied  in  that  provision,  it  does  not  prevent  the  exten- 
sion of  citizenship  to  persons  not  within  that  definition.  Thus, 
a  child  bom  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  whose  father  was  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth  a  citizen 
thereof,  is  likewise  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  not  by  virtue 
of  the  14th  Amendment,  but  by  virtue  of  congressional  l^s- 
lation.*  The  right  of  citizenship,  however,  is  withheld  frcwn 
children  whose  fathers  never  resided  in  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  settled  by  a  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court^  that  the  amendment,  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  common  law,  extends  citizenship  to  a  person 
bom  in  the  United  States  of  foreign  parents  who  have  not  been, 
or  cannot  be,  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  but  who  have  a 
permanent  domicil  or  residence  therein;  and  it  is  beyond  the 

vew  nationality  being,  in  the  opinion  cnlties  as  is  domicil.  Indeed,  in  view 
of  the  court,  established.  It  was  not  of  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States 
proved,  it  was  held,  that  I.  had  ever  there  is  a  constant  factor  amounting 
tcquired  French  nationality.  Exer-  to  an  average  of  half  a  million  of 
eise  of  jpolitical  rights  does  not  neces-  persons  who  are  not  as  yet  natural- 
aarily  lOTolYe  political  status.  His  ized,  and  whose  allegiance  of  birth, 
father  being  Genevese,  he  was  Gene-  eren  on  the  most  l^iient  view,  can- 
▼eae  by  birth;  and  he  was  never  not  be  considered  as  absolutely  dis- 
natnralized  in  France.  Geneva,  on  solved,  the  cases  where  double  nation- 
the  other  hand,  holds  to  perpetual  al-  allty  can  be  set  up  are  far  more 
legiance;  and  a  Genevese  nationality  numerous  than  those  where  double 
axmot  be  renounced.  On  this  Pro-  domicil  could  be  pretended.  In  few 
feseor  Lehr,  of  Lausanne,  by  whom  of  such  cases  could  there  be  a  double 
the  case  is  reported,  remarks  that  domicil,  since  there  are  few  where 
supposing  I.  to  have  been  naturalized  there  is  the  intention  of  resuming  the 
in  France,  the  case  would  have  been  native  domicil.  But  in  none  of  them 
ooe  of  doable  nationality.  The  Gene-  can  the  claims  of  national  sovereign- 
Tew  court  took  the  ground  that  in  ty  be  said  to  be  absolutely  surrend- 
SQch  a  case,  while  double  political  ered  by  the  original  sovereign, 
rights,  could  not  be  exercisea  simul- 
taneously, it  is  otherwise  with  regard  lU.  S.  Rev.  Stat.  8  1003,  U.  8. 
to  dvil  rights.  From  this  last  posi-  C!omp.  Stat.  1901,  p.  1268. 
tion.  however,  liChr  dissents.  He  ^rr^*^  a*^*^^  «  -m^  v  at, 
argues  with  g^at  force  that  natural-  /^^'f*  ^***^  ^-  ^^^  ^*"*  ^^*^' 
ization  in  one  land  is  a  surrender  of  1«0  U.  S.  649,  42  L.  ed.  890,  18  Sup. 
a  prior  nationality  in  another.  But  Ct.  Rep.  456 ;  Stadtler  v.  Bchool  Dist, 
be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  a  ruling  yo.  J^O,  71  Minn.  311,  73  N.  W.  950; 
of  a  Swiss  eourt  showing  that  nation-  »._„„  _  /)»»Wa»  sft  xr  t  t  ^a  ho 
ality  taken  as  a  standard  of  personal  ^^^^^  ^'  ^  ^^^'  ^®  ^-  *''  ^'  ^^'  ^- 
law  is  open  to  at  least  as  many  diffi-  "^tl.  696,  are  to  the  same  effect. 
Vol.  I.  CoivFi^  of  Laws^— 4. 
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power  of  Congreas  to  deny  citizenship  to  sach  a  person.  It  ^ 
said  in  this  connection:  ^^The  14th  Amendment  afiSrms 
ancient  and  fundamental  rule  of  citizenship  by  birth  within 
territory,  in  the  allegiance  and  under  the  protection  of 
coimtry,  including  all  diiildren  here  bom  of  resident  alie 
with  the  exceptions  or  qualifications  (as  old  as  the  rule  its€ 
of  children  of  foreign  sovereigns  or  their  ministers,  or  bom 
foreign  public  ships,  or  of  enemies  within  and  during  a  hos 
occupation  of  part  of  our  territory,  and  with  the  single  ac 
tional  exception  of  children  of  members  of  the  Indian  tri 
owing  direct  allegiance  to  their  several  tribes."' 

This  right  of  citizenship  is  not  dependent  upon  the  elect 
of  the  person  in  question,  though  he  may,  of  course,  after  o 
ing  of  age,  renounce  his  citizenship  and  become  a  citizen  of 
coimtry  of  his  parents,  or  of  any  other  country,  since  the  ri 
of  expatriation  is  expressly  recognized  and  declared  by  C 
gress  aa  a  natural  and  inherent  right* 

lOVz'  Consent  necessary  to  change  of  nationality. — ^As  ti 
change  of  nationality  the  following  general    rules    may 
stated: 

1.  Nationality  cannot  be  modified  without  the  consent 
the  person  interested.  From  this  it  follows  that  a  child's 
tionality  cannot  be  arbitrarily  changed  by  the  mere  natural 
tion  of  his  parents.^  This  conclusion,  however,  has  b 
much  contested.  In  France  it  was  at  one  time  held  that 
naturalization  of  a  foreigner  involves  the  naturalization  of 
wife  and  his  infant  children.^  But  this  view,  as  has  been  j 
seen,  is  now   repudiated     Nationality,  it   is   now   held,  if 

^United  States  ▼.  Wong  Kim  Ark,  910,  18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  456,   the   o 

169  U.  S.  649,  691,  42  L.  ed.  890,  906,  said  that   it  was   at  least  douli 

18  Sup.  C5t.  Rep.  466.  whether  a  child  of  Chinese  pan 

^United  States  v.  Wong  Kim  Ark,  who    was   a  eitizen   of   the    Un 

109  U.  S.  649,  702,  42  L.  ed.  890,  910,  States  by  virtue  of  his  birth  thei 

18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  456.  could,  by  any  act  of  himself  or  oi 

parents  during  his  minority,  renof 

iln  United  States  T.   Wong  Kim  his  citizenship. 

Ark,  169  U.  S.  649,  702,  42  L.  ed.  890,  SFcBliz,  Droit  int.  priv^,  p.  482 
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birthright  of  a  child ;  and,  snch  being  the  case,  it  cannot  be  de- 
vested without  the  consent  of  the  party  enjoying  it  As  has 
been  noticed,  this  is  the  rule  imposed  by  the  French  statute  of 
1&51.  To  the  same  effect  are  numerous  French  adjudications. 
In  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
naturalization  of  a  husband  and  father  involves  by  statute  the 
naturalization  of  his  wife  and  children.^ 

2.  As  a  party  cannot  surrender  iiis  nationality  by  birth  with- 
out being  of  full  capacity,  the  change  cannot  be  made  by  a 
guardian.*  And  it  has  been  held  in  France,  that  even  though 
a  minor  is  aided  in  this  respect  by  his  parents  and  a  family 
council,  he  is  not  competent  to  make  such  a  surrender.  Nor 
can  a  Frenchman  ordinarily  renounce  his  nationality  while  in 
military  service. 

3.  The  option  exercised  by  a  minor  when  arriving  at  full 
age  to  be  vaiid  must  be  independent  and  free.*^ 

11.  A  married  woman  partakes  of  her  husband's  nationality. 
—A  married  woman  ordinarily  partakes  of  her  husband's  na- 
tionality.^    To  this,  however,  there  are  two  important  qualifi- 

SThe  aame  result  is  accomplished  tained  in  the  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv(^ 
in  the  United  States  by  U.   S.   Rev.    ^ot  1878,  p.  622.    A  naturalized  citi- 

Stat  8  1M4,  U.  a  Comp.  Stat.  1901,  f^^I:  ™^';,friL^''TJ^  ''*''' 

,    •    ,   V    .        ^,    ^  nationality  to  the  same  effect  as  may 

p.  1268,  declarmg  that   any   woman  ^  citizen  by  birth.    Jour,  du  droit  int. 

who  is  now,   or    may   hereafter    be,  priv6,     1874,     p.    307.      Articles    on 

married  to  a  citizen   of   the   United  nationality  will  be  found  in  the  Jour, 

states,  «d  ^o  m.j  her«.lf  be  law-  ^M'-^.t' ^.^'U  "'  ^^ 
fully  naturalized,  shall  be  deemed  a       ipo^t,  8  43;  Knickerbocker  L.  Ins. 

citizen;  and  8  2172,    declaring   that  Co,   y.    Qurhach,   70    Pa.    150.       See 

children  <rf  persons    who   have   been  Berthemy'a  Case,  12  Ops.  Atty.   Gen. 

dnly  naturalized  under  any  law  of  pJ^^P*-  ^^^y-  ^^^'  Jf-  Whether 
*v  TT  -x  J  OX  X      !_•  J     xi_  *  married  woman  can  be  naturalized 

theLnited  States,  being  under  the  age  j^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  discussed  by 

of  twenty-one  years  at  the  time  of  the   Holtzendorff,  in  the  Jour,    du    droit 
naturalization  of  their  parents,  shall,   int.  priv6  for  1876,  6.      By  the  Eng- 
if  dwelling  in  the  United  States,  be   JwJ  naturalization  statute  of  May  12, 
.,_T         -x.  XI.        t      o       1870,   "a   married   woman    shall    be 

considered  as  citizens  thereof.  See  deemed  to  be  a  subject  of  the  state 
the  foUowing  cases  construing  this  of  which  her  husband  is  for  the  time 
section:  Boyd  ▼.  Nebraska,  143  U.  being  a  subject;"  and  "a  widow, 
S.  135,  30  L.  ed.  103,  12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  being  a  natural-bom  British  subject, 
375;  Gumm  v.  Hubbard,  »7  Mo.  311,  ^^®  ^^  become  an  alien,  by  or  in 
iA  4  o*  r.  0»tc%  ^^  a  rwT  at  cousequence  of  her  marriage,  shall  be 
10  Am.  St.  Rep.  312,  11  S.  W.  61,  deemed  to  be  a  statutoiTalien,  and 
People  r,  Newell,  ZSn\m,7S;Dryden  may,  as  such,  at  any  time  during 
▼.  Stciiibume,  20  W.  Va.  80.  widowhood,  obtain  a  certificate  of  re- 

admission  to  British  nationality  in 
*See  post,  88  41,  42.  manner  provided  for  by  this  act."    33 

(The  aboTe  points   are  ably   sus-   Vict.  chap.  14,  8  10.    This,  however. 
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cations.  The  first  is,  that  as  the  wife  can  acquire,  aocoi 
to  our  law,  at  least  for  divorce  purposes,  an  independent  < 
cil,^  she  may,  at  least  for  divorce  purposes,  acquire  an 
pendent  nationality.  The  second  is,  that  when  the  hu£ 
cannot  compel  the  wife  to  follow  him  to  a  new  country,  she 
not,  while  remaining  at  her  old  home,  lose  her  old  national 


only  controls  British  subjects,  and 
does  not  touch  such  questions  as  that 
of  an  Irishman  returning  from  this 
country  to  Ireland  and  leaving  his 
wife  behind.  That  a  wife's  refusal  to 
follow  her  husband  to  a  new  domicil 
is  desertion  on  lier  part,  affording 
ground  for  divorce,  see  Angier  v. 
Angier,  7  Phila.  305. 

Bluntschli,  in  the  Revue  de  droit 
int.  for  1870,  p.  107,  lays  down  the 
followinjj^  rules:  A  woman  acquires 
by  marriage  her  husband's  nation- 
ality. This  is  the  rule  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  In  England,  how- 
ever, an  English  woman  is  held  not 
to  lose  her  nationality  on  marrying  a 
foreigner;  though,  somewhat  illogic- 
al ly,  a  foreign  woman  marrying  an 
Englishman  is  held  to  become  Eng- 
lish. The  wife  and  legitimate  chil- 
dren of  an  emigrant,  who  continue  to 
live  with  him,  acquire  with  him  his 
new  nationality.  But  the  authorities 
of  the  country  of  origin  may  take 
measures  to  protect  the  interests  of 
members  of  tlie  family  whose  rights 
may  be  thus  impaired.  Fiore  (Op. 
cit.  S8  06  et  seq.)  argues  with  much 
ingenuity  that  a  woman  marrying  a 
foreigner  does  not  lose  her  nation- 
ality if  she  does  not  follow  him. 
This  view,  though  established  by  t^e 
French  Code,  is  rejected  by  that  of 
Italy.  See  contra,  Foelix,  No.  40. 
Whether  a  wife  can  be  compelled  to 
abandon  her  nationality  and  follow 
her  husband  to  a  foreign  state  has 
been  much  discussed.  Pothier  argues 
in  the  negative  (Puissance  Maritale, 
No.  1);  and  Fiore  (Op.  cit.  |  66) 
holds  that  while  a  woman  owes 
duties  to  her  husband,  she  also  owes 
duties  to  her  country;  and  that  a 
court  asked  to  intervene  to  compel 
her  to  follow  her  husband  should  de- 
termine the  question,  not  as  of  abso- 
lute right,  but  aa  dependent  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.    "Quant  k 


la  femme,  on  admet  aasez  g^n 
ment  qu'elle  ne  pent  6tre  priv 
sa  nationality  francaise  qu'a 
qu'elle  y  a  consenti."  M.  Bi 
(Brocher,  Droit  int.  privft,  p. 
however,  doubts  this  conclusioT 
cept  in  cases  where  fraud  ia  si 
and  Foelix  denies  it  in  toto,  ] 
Etrang^re,  vol.  x.  To  the  same 
is  Mass6,  i.  No.  998.  It  has 
ruled  in  France  that  while  a  F 
woman  who  marries  a  foreigner 
her  nationality  in  his,  she  re< 
her  French  nationality  on  his  < 
she  residing  at  the  time  in  F: 
Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6,  1874 
243-6. 

The  principle  stated  in  the 
is  expressly  recognized,  with  refc 
to  citizenship  in  the  United  S 
by  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.  8  19M,  1 
Comp.  Stat.  1901,  p.  1268,  whic 
dares  that  any  woman  who  is 
or  may  hereafter  be,  married 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
might  herself  be  lawfully  natura 
shall  be  deemed  a  citizen.  Thii 
tion  has  been  applied  by  the  fc 
ing,  among  other  cases:  Oum 
Huhhard,  97  Mo.  311.  10  Am.  St. 
312,  11  S.  W.  61;  Luhrs  v.  Eimt 
N.  Y.  171;  Doraey  v.  Brighamj 
111.  250,  42  L.  R.  A.  809,  69  An 
Rep.  228,  62  N.  E.  303.  The  nat 
ization  of  the  husband  after  the 
riage  is  sufficient  to  bring  the 
within  the  terms  of  the  statute, 
thus  make  her,  also,  a  citizen.  J 
V.  Owen,  7  Wall.  496,  19  L.  ed. 

s  See  post,  8  224. 

sBut  it  is  held   under    U.  S. 
Stat.  8  1994,  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat. 
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12.  Chinese  in  the  United  States  not  naturalized  or  domiciled. 
—By  the  14tli  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  already  cited,  "all  persons  bom  or  nat- 
uralized in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  state 
wherein  they  reside/'  Are  Chinese  bom  in  the  United  States 
citizens  within  the  above  clause?  If  the  reasoning  above 
given,  to  the  effect  that  the  children  bom  in  the  United  States 
of  a  foreigner  are  not  internationally  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  be  correct,  then  Chinese  bom  of  Chinese 
non-naturalized  parents,  such  parents  not  being  here  domi- 
dled,  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  *  Nor  are  Chinese 
comprehended  within  the  Federal  naturalization  statutes.  By 
the  naturalization  statute  of  1804,  only  whites  can  be  natu- 
rdized.  When  it  was  determined,  during  the  late  civil  war,  to 
confer  full  political  privileges  on  the  African  race,  a  bill  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Sumner,  striking  out  the  qualification 
^Svhite."  This,  however,  excited  the  opposition  of  the  Pacific 
states,  who  were  determined  to  resist  the  naturalization  of  the 
Chinese.  To  exclude  them,  the  statute  was  finally  shaped  so 
as  to  confine  the  privilege  of  naturalization  to  ''aliens  [being 
free  white  persons,  and  to  aliens]  of  African  nativity,  and  to 
persons  of  African  descent"*     The  15th  Amendment  applies 

p.  1288,  that   an    alien   woman^    by  non-naturalized  Chinese  parents,  who 

marrying   a    citizen   of    the   United  had  a  permanent  residence  and  domi- 

States  becomes  a  citizen  thereof  her-  cil  in  the  United  States,  is  a  citizen 

self,  though  she  does  not  come  to  the  of  the  United  States  within  the  14th 

Cnited   States.     Ealaey  y.  Beer,    52  Amendment,  and  that  it  was  beyond 

Him,  386, 6  N.  Y.   Supp.   334;  Head-  the     power     of    Congress,    by    the 

man  V.  Rose,  63   Ga.   458 ;    Ka/ne  ▼.  Chinese  exclusion  acts,  to  withhold 

McCarthy,  63  N.   C.  290;   Burton  T.  citizenship  from  such  a  person.    Re 

Burton,  1  Keyes,  369.  Look  Tin  8mg,  10  Sawy.  353,  21  Fed. 

See  farther,  upon  this  subject,  22  905,  is  to  the  same  effect. 
L  R.  A.  148,  note.     As  to   the   con-       ixj.  S.  Rev.  Stat.  1876,  |  2169,  U. 

Terse  of  the   foregoing   proposition,  S.    Comp.    Stat.    1901,    p.     1333,    as 

see  Comitui  t.  Parkerson,  22  L.  R.  A.  amended  by  Supple,  act,  p.  1435.    See 

148,  56  Fed.  566,  ante,  J  5,  note  2.       ^^\^„^^T°"?.  ^TiJS^  J^^^'  ^l' 
Ttxv  /  1-        J  n   'x  In  Re  Ah  Tup  (1878)  5  Sawy.  155, 

lit  has  now,  however,  been  definite-   ^^    q^   ^^    104     j^   was    held    by 

ly  settled  by  the  United   States   Su-    Sawyer,  J.,  that  a  native  of  China, 

preme   Court    in    United    States    ▼.   o^  *^e  Mongolian  race,  is  not  entitled 

Wong  Kim  Ark,  169  U.  S.  649,  42  L.  ^^^f^"^^,  *  ,^i^*"^"  .^^  the    United 

.^  <»ut  ^o  o      \-vL   T>        ^eo  li.  J.  States  under  the  Revised  Statutes  as 

ed.  890,  18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  466,  that  a  amended  in  1875.     Rev.  Stat.  §  2169, 

ehUd  bom  in  Qie  United    States    of  U.    S.    Comp.    Stat    1901,   p.    1333; 


I 
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only  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  does  not,  there 
touch  the  Chinese.     That  the  Chinese  are  not,  taking  thei 

a  population,  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  is  plain.     \ 
do  not  expect  to  remain  permanently  in  this  country;  a 
them  look  forward  to  a  return,  sooner  or  later,  to  China, 
the  rules  of  private  international  law  are  applicable  in 
cases,  their  domicil  continuea  in  China.*     By  the  5th  ai 

Amendment,  Rev.  Stat.  p.  1436.  It  waa  But  if  the  "personality  of  stat 

further  held  that  a  Mongolian  is  not  does  not  permit  polygamy,  how  < 

a  "white  person,"  within  the   mean-  be  construed  to  establish  the  cii 

ing    of    the    term    as    used    in    the  capacity  of  a  Chinese  son  as  lo 

naturalizaticm    laws    of    the    United  his     father    lives?     Is   it   cons 

States.  with  "public  order  and  good  m< 

In  Re  Ah  Fong,  3  Sawy.  144,  Fed.  to  treat   the   Chinese   popuIati< 

Cas.  No.  102j    it    was    held    that    a  our  Pacific  coast  as  permanently 

statute     of    California     prohibiting  ject  to   the   disabilities   of    CI 

Chinese  emigrants  of  certain   classes  law?     These  questions  are  disc 

from  landing,  until  bonds  were  given,  in  a  note  to  S  7,  ante. 
was  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution       In  a  report  made  to  the  Hou 

and  statutes  of  the  United  States.  Representatives  on  February  25, 

The  census  of  1880  gives  the  total  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 

population  of  San  Francisco  as  233,-  mittee    on     Education    and 

000,     of   which   21,000    are   Chinese.  (House  Reports,  1877-8,  No.  24 

The  House  Report  of  1878,  cited  in-  is    agreed    that    the    claim    o: 

fra,  estimates  the  aggregate  of  Chi-  Chinese  "to  be  protected  in  th 

ncse  in  the  Pacific  states  at  150.000,  enjoyment  of    all    the    rights 

the  average  annual  Chinese  immigra-  privileges  which  they  have   aoc 

tion  from  1871  to  1874  being  13,000.  under  the  treaty  cannot  be  just 

sSee  post,  §§  100-104,  128-131.  nied."    It  is  stated,  also,  that  a: 

By  the  Chinese  Penal  Code,  all  per-  great  majority  of  the  immigrani 

sons  renouncing  their  country  are  be-  bark  from  the  port  of  Hong  K< 

headed,    their   property    confiscated,  British  colony,"  **a  change  or 

and  their    immediate    relatives    ban-  gation  of    our    present    treaty 

ished.    The  mere  attempt  to  renounce  China  will  not  check  the  evil." 

allegiance  is  punished  by  strangling,  it  is  proposed   to   open   negoti 

14  West.  Jur.  440    (October,   1880).  with  England  and  China    for 

This  may  explain  the  unwillingness  vision  of  the  whole  topic,  anc 

of  Chinese  to  surrender  their  nation-  for  reasons  bearing  strongly  o 

ality.      The   penalty   on    themselves  question  of  national  policy,  a 

they  could  escape,  but  they  could  not  tion,  as  we  have    seen,    to    be 

avert  the  penalty  from    their    rela-  sidered  by  the  courts  whoi  det< 

tives.  ing  how  far  a  foreign  personal  i 

Laurent,  commenting  on  the   post-  is  to  be  accepted  as  bringing  it 

tions  taken,  in  this  connection,  in  the  rogatives  to  our  shores.    The  r< 

first  edition  of  this  work,  says  (Lau-  given  by  the  Committee  may  \n 

rent,  Droit  int.  priv6.  ii.  169):     "II  analyzed: — 
y   a   un   autre   malentendu   dans   le       1.  The   Chinese    have    no    1 

reproche  que  Wharton  fait  au  statut  "They  bring  with  them  neither 

personnel,  c'est  que  ce  statut  est  hors  families,  nor  children.     One  hi] 

de     cause     quand    il    s'agit   de   lois  Chinese  will  occupy  a  room  wh 

^trang^res  qui  sont  oontrairee  k  la  subdivided,  would  not    accomn 

morale  et  k  la  liberty.    Qui  a  jamais  five  American  workingmen  witli 

dit  que  la  personality  des  statuts  per-  families.     .     .     .    Here      they 

met  a  des  6trangdres  qui  sont  con-  sleep,  eat,  and  cook."    "No  mi 

traires  k  la  morale  et  k  la  liberty."  advantages,    however   great,    a 
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le  Burlingame  treaty  (ratified  November  28,  1868),  it  is 
ided  that  "the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Emperor 
hina  cordially  recognize  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right 
lan  to  change  his  home  and  allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual 
mtage  of  the  free  migration  and  emigration  of  their  citi- 
and  subjects  respectively  from  the  one  country  to  the  other 
3urposes  of  curiosity,  of  trade,  or  as  permanent  residents." 
?tat  at  L.  739.  It  is  further  provided  that  citizens  of  the 
:ei  States,  visiting  or  residing  in  China,  shall  enjoy  the 
J  privileges,  immunities,  or  exemptions  in  respect  to  travel 
jsidence  as  may  there  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects 
16  most  favored  nation ;  and,  reciprocally,  Chinese  subjects 
ing  or  residing  in  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  the  same 
ileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  in  respect  to  travel  or 
lence  as  may  there  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects 
be  most  favored  nation.  But  nothing  herein  contained 
be  held  to  confer  naturalization  upon  citizens  of  the 
ed  States  in  China  nor  upon  the  subjects  of  China  in  the 
ed  Statea  See  treaty  negotiated  in  1880,  1881,  limiting 
ese  emigration.  The  Chinese  in  the  United  States,  there- 
while  not  capable  of  naturalization,  and  while  not  accept- 

dhinese  frugality  and  industry,  6.  The  Chinese  remain  "a  distinct 
impensate  for  the  loss  of  the  and  alien  element."  ''They  have  been 
"  essential  to  the  moral  and  in  this  country  over  a  quarter  of  a 
al  security  of  the  nation.  century.    Their  employment  as  house 

The  crowded  condition  in  servants  and  laborers  has  brought 
the  Chinese  live  renders  the  them  into  close  and  immediate  con- 
ance  of  hygienic  laws  and  sani-  tact  with  our  people,  but  no  change 
egulations  almost  an  impossi*  in  them  has  been  produced.  What 
'  by  which  pestilence  is  en-  they  were  when  they  came  here  they 
ed.  are  to-day, — ^the  same  in  dress,  the 

ith  them  infanticide,  so  far  aa  same  in  disposition,  the  same  in 
IS  female  children,  is,  in  many  language,  the  same  in  religion,  the 
meritorious.  Women  are  same  in  political  feeling.  They  indi- 
and  are  sold  by  their  fathers  cate  no  desire,  either  by  word  or 
sbands.  action,  to  become  identified  with  us. 

ilespectable  persons  are  de-  To  make  money  is  their  sole  object, 
both  by  law  and  prejudice,  and  When  they  have  accomplished  this 
lie  only  the  most  indigent  and  they  do  not  invest  their  earnings  in 
ite  characters  consent  to  leave  land  or  homesteads,  but  return  with 
ative  country.  The  female  im-  them  to  their  native  clime.  They 
ts  are  bought  and  sold  like  come  with  no  desire  to  make  this 
s,  and  practise  the  most  re-  their  permanent  home."  "They  re- 
vices.''  Imprisonment  is  not  main  a  quiet,  united  class,  distinct 
id  with  dread,  as  it  is  rather  from  us  in  color,  in  size,  in  features, 
slioration  of  their  condition,  in  dress,  in  language,  in  customs,  in 
e  only  punishments  they  fear  habits,  and  in  social  peculiarities." 
)se  which  in  this  country  we 
to  inflict  as  barbarous. 
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ing  a  domicil,  are  yet  entitled  to  the  same  rights  in  the  Uni 
States  as  are  citizens  of  European  nations  who  may  be  t 
porarily  resident  on  our  soil.  The  treaty  giving  them  i 
right,  as  long  as  it  continues  in  force,  is  the  supreme  law  of 
land,  which  cannot  be  overridden  by  state  legislation.* 
while  this  is  the  case  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  b 
ing  of  this  peculiar  condition  on  the  doctrine  of  the  ubiqi 
of  personal  laws,  as  already  stated.  To  apply  that  doctrin( 
the  Chinese  in  the  United  States,  retaining  as  they  do  tl 
Chinese  nationality,  would  make  the  question  of  the  perse 
capacity,  as  to  business  as  well  as  to  marriage,  of  a  considen 
section  of  our  Pacific  population,  determined,  not  by  our  ( 
law,  but  by  the  law  of  China.  The  objections  to  this  have  b 
already  stated. 

13.  Naturalization  implied  in  annexation. — ^Whether  the  i 
aration  of  a  territory  from  one  state,  and  its  annexation  to 
other  state,  naturalizes  the  subjects  of  the  annexed  territory 
the  state  to  which  it  is  annexed,  depends  in  a  large  measure 
the  terms  of  annexation.     Mere  military  occupation  does 
work  such  naturalization;  though  it  is  otherwise  when  the 
nexation  is  brought  about  by  treaty,  or  is  finally  established 
the    consent   of   the    annexed    state.     In    the    French-Gen] 
treaty  of  1871,  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace,  who  elected  to  rem 
in  that  country  after  a  definite  period  subsequent  to  the  tre 
of  peace,  became  German  subjects.     After  the  annexation 
Algeria  to  France,  when  Algeria  became  French  territory, 
gerians  were  held  to   be    French    subjects.     By  the   treatv 
1860,  providing  for  the  cession  of  Savoy  to  France,  all  in! 
itants  of  Savoy,  who  did  not  transfer  their  domicil  to  It 


*A  bill  to  abrogate  the  treaty 
passed  Congress  in  1879,  but  was  ve- 
toed by  President  Hayes,  March  1, 
1879,  and  then  failed  for  want  of  the 
requisite  majority.  The  veto  was 
based  on  the  position  that  the  ques- 
tion was  executive,  not  legislative. 

A  statute  was  subsequently  passed 
(21  Stat,  at  L.  133,  chap.  88)  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners to  negotiate  a  supplemen- 
tary treaty  with  China;  and  such  a 
treaty  was  concluded  on  November 
17,  1880,  and  ratified  in  May  of  the 


following  year  (22  Stat,  at  L.  8 
by  which  the  government  of  CI 
agreed  that  the  government  of 
United  States  might  regulate,  li 
or  suspend  the  coming  of  Chi: 
laborers  to  the  United  States, 
their  residence  therein.  This  sup 
mentary  treaty  has  been  carried 
effect  by  various  acts,  collecti 
known  as  Chinese  exclusion  acts, 
ginning  with  the  act  of  May  6,  1 
by  which  the  privileges  extende< 
the  Chinese  emigrants  by  the  tr 
of  1868  have  been  much  restricte 
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iin  a  year  after  the  ratificatioii,  were  held  to  be  French  sub- 
3.  In  the  United  States,  this  kind  of  naturalization  was 
►gnized  in  the  treaty  of  1803  with  France  for  the  cession 
Louisiana,  in  that  of  1819  with  Spain  for  the  cession  of 
rida,  and  in  that  of  1866  with  Eussia  for  the  cession  of 
ska.  And  after  the  annexation  of  Texas,  by  a  joint  res- 
ion  of  Congress  in  1846,  Texas  assenting  to  the  annexation, 
citizens  of  Texas  became  citizens  of  Sie  United  States. 
!  same  result  was  reached  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hi- 
;o  in  1848,  and  the  Gadsden  treaty  in  1854,* 
i  HataraUzation  affects  only  political  status,  and  does  not 
5h  penal  disabilities. — Naturalization,  not  only  under  the 
istitution  of  the  United  States,  but  under  the  statutes  of 
t  European  states,  is  limited  to  the  establishment  of  the 
^enship  of  the  person  naturalized  in  the  naturalizing  state. 
loes  not  confer  any  special  civil  status ;  nor,  while  removing 
ibilities  arising  from  foreign  birth,  does  it  remove  those 
ing  from  conviction  of  crime.  * 

5.  Jurisdiction  exercised  by  civilized  in  imperfectly  civilized 
es.— The  commercial  settlements  made  in  Asia  and  Africa 
European  traders  were  necessarily  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
itries  from  which  the  traders  came.  There  being  no  local 
ts  competent  to  decide  questions  in  litigation  in  such  settle- 
ts,  these  questions  were  determined  sometimes  by  arbitra- 
,  sometimes  by  tribunals  established  by  the  settlers  them- 
es; but  generally,  and  ultimately  almost  universally,  by 
iilar  courts  appointed  by  the  state  by  whose  subjects  the  set- 
snt  was  established.     "In  the  East,  from  the  oldest  times, 

e  Minor  ▼.  Happeraeit,  21  Wall.  iViviani*$  Case,  Court  of  Cass. 
2  L.  ed.  627 ;  Brown  v.  United  Paris,  1874,  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6, 
,  5  Ct.  CI.  576.  p.  439.    It  was  held  in  a  judgment  of 

^e  Harrold,  I  Clark  (Pa,)  214,  the  French  Court  of  Cassation,  that 
le  was  applied  to  the  transfer  while  the  terms  of  naturalization  are 
session  of  Detroit  under  Jay's  settled  by  the  country  which  the  emi- 
grant enters,  the  terms  of  expatria- 
ritish  subject  who  resided  at  tion  are  settled  by  the  country  which 
t  before,  and  at  the  time  of,  he  leaves.  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6, 
acu&tion  of  the  territory  of  1877,  p.  9.  The  effect  of  the  imposi- 
;an,  under  the  provisions  of  tion  on  a  French  subject  of  national- 
treaty,  and  who  continued  to  ity  l)y  a  foreign  state  is  discussed  in 
there  afterwards,  without,  at  the  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6  for  1875, 
ime  prior  lo  June  1,  1797,  de-  p.  180.  As  to  change  of  nationality, 
g  his  intention  to  remain  a  see  articles  in  11  Am.  Law  Rev.  p. 
h  subject,  became,  ipso  facto,  447:  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6,  1877, 
I  purposes,  an  American  citizen,  p.  389. 
B  V.  Reeder  (1872)  25  Mich.  303. 
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an  immiscible  character  has  been  kept  up;  foreigners  are 
admitted  into  the  general  body  and  mass  of  the  society  of 
nation ;  they  continue  strangers  and  sojourners  as  all  their  i 
ers  were:  Doris  amara  suam  non  intermisceat  tmdan 
Hence,  under  such  circumstances,  the  law  is  personal,  not 
ritorial.*     As  Mr.  Lawrence  has  well  observed,'  the  state 


iThc  Indian  Chief,  3  C.  Rob.  29. 

'That  no  domicil  is  acquired  by 
incrchanU  settling  in  barbarous 
lands;  see  post,  S  vl.  In  Daineae  ▼. 
Hale,  91  U.  S.  13,  23  L.  ed.  190,  the 
following  points  were  ruled:  (1) 
Judicial  powers  are  not  necessarily 
incident  to  the  office  of  consul,  al- 
though usually  conferred  upon  con- 
suls of  Christian  nations  in  pagan 
and  Mahometan  countries,  for  the  de- 
cision of  controversies  between  their 
fellow-citizens  or  subjects  residing  or 
commorant  there,  and  for  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes  committed  by  them; 
(2)  the  existence  and  extent  of  such 
powers  depend  on  the  treaties  and 
positive  laws  of  the  nations  con- 
cerned. In  Turkey,  for  example,  the 
judicial  powers  of  consuls  depend  on 
the  treaty  stipulations  conceded  by 
the  government  of  that  country,  and 
on  the  laws  of  the  several  states  ap- 
pointing the  consuls;  (3)  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Tur- 
key, made  in  1862  (if  not  that  made 
in  IvSSO),  has  the  effect  of  conceding 
to  the  United  States  the  same  privi- 
lege in  respect  of  consular  courts  and 
jurisdiction  which  are  enjoyed  by 
other  Christian  nations,  including 
civil  as  well  as  criminal  jurisdiction; 
and  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  22, 
1860,  established  tlie  necessary  regu- 
lations for  carrying  this  jurisdiction 
into  effect;  (4)  but  as  this  jurisdic- 
tion is,  in  terms  only,  such  as  is  al- 
lowed by  the  laws  of  Turkey,  or  its 
usages  in  its  intercourse  with  other 
Christian  nations,  those  laws  or 
usages  must  be  shown  in  order  to 
know  the  precise  extent  of  the  juris- 
diction. 

A  commission  was  organized  in 
1874  by  the  Institute  of  International 
Law,  to  determine  how  far  the  law  of 
nations  is  applicable  to  Oriental 
states.    The  commission  ocmsisted  of 


Messrs.  Asser, .  Field,  HoltzeiK 
Lorimer,  Martens,  Rivier,  and 
Travers  Twiss.  A  report  by 
Field,  discussing  the  question 
great  ability,  will  be  found  in 
Revue  de  droit  int.  for  1876,  pp 
et  seq.  This  report  gives  the  fo 
ing  conclusions:  (1)  Oriental, 
more  strictly  speaking,  non-Chrii 
nations,  are  to  be  admitted  to  th 
joyment  of  the  rights,  and  Bubj< 
to  the  performance  of  the  duties 
tached  to  Eastern,  or  in  other  w 
Cliristian  nations,  as  such  rights 
duties  are  defined  by  internati 
law,  with  the  single  exception; 
imtil  a  more  complete  as3imilati< 
established  between  i^e  judicial  i 
tutions  of  Eastern  and  of  Wei 
nations,  it  is  desirable  that  cour 
this  class  should  be  intematioi 
recognized  by  the  great  powers. 
In  a  report  by  Sir  Travers  T 
presented  to  the  Institute  of  I 
national  Law  in  1879,  the  interna 
al  relations  of  the  Oriental  s 
are  further  considered.  Mahon 
countries,  it  is  maintained,  star 
peculiar  seclusion,  from  the  fact 
by  their  religion  they  are  forbi 
to  have  dealings,  national  or 
sonal,  with  persons  not  Mahome 
The  systems  of  Confucius,  and  o 
Buddhists,  are  inert  and  tolerant 
they  ask  is  eauality  of  rights, 
otherwise  with  Mahometanism,  ¥ 
refuses  to  concede,  not  only  polii 
but  personal,  rights  to  those  whc 
regards  as  infidels,  when  living  v 
Mahometan  sway.  And  thougl 
18.56  an  edict  was  issued  by 
Sultan  granting  equal  rights  t< 
his  subjects,  this  decree,  so  far 
permits  Christians  to  be  examim 
witnesses  in  suits  before  the  Tui 
tribunals,  is  regarded  by  the  Tui 
courts  as  a  nullity,  not  having 
confirmed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
thorities  of  the  state. 
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niah  America,  exposed  as  they  have  been  to  constant  revo- 
>iiary  movements,  occupy  in  this  respect  an  intermediary 

it  such  consular  jurisdiction  is  mftinder  the  girls  were  sold  as  slaves 

sional  appears  from  Mahoney  ▼.  and  the  hoys  were  castrated.      Jour. 

^  States,  10  Wall.  62,  19  L.  ed.  du  droit  int.  priv6,  1879,  p.  409. 

where  it  was  held    by   the    Su-  The  following  are  extracts  from  a 

e  Court  of  the    United   States,  pamphlet  by  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field, 

when  Algeria  became  a  French  on  the  "Applicability  of  Internation- 

ncc,  the  functions  of  an  Ameri-  al  Law  to   Oriental    Nations,''   pub- 

»nsul,  there  resident,   were    ea-  lished  in  New  York  in  1875: — 

silly  modLSed,  and  that  the  extra-  "Among  the  published  Opinions  of 

x)rial  authority    previously   ex-  the  Attorneys  General  of  the  United 

h1  by  the  consiid  would  cease.  States  is  one  on  the  functions  of  con- 

lether    the    penal     systems     of  suls   (vol.  7,  pp.  348,  349),  in  which 

1,  and  other  Asiatic  states,  are  are  these  passages: — 

iently    humane   to   justify   the  "In  our  relations  with  nations  out 

irawal  from  those  states  of  the  of  the  pale  of  Christendom,  we  must 

liar    jurisdiction     exercised    in  and  shall  retain  for  our  own  citizens 

by  the  European  powers,  and  and  consuls,  though  we  cannot  con- 
tie  United  States,  was  discussed  cede  to  theirs,  the  right  of  extra- 
J79,  in  London,  by  the  Associa-  territoriality."  .  .  . 
for  the  Reform  of  the  Laws  of  "Notwithstanding  these  and  sim- 
ons,  and  in  Brussels  by  the  ilar  authorities,  there  are  instances 
tat  de  Droit  International.  Sir  in  which  the  local  laws  of  Eastern 
er?  Twiss,  in  his  report  to  the  countries  have  been  applied  to  deal- 
r  body,  said  that  so  far  as  con-  ings  between  their  people  and  citizens 
I  the  Oriental  states,  all  Euro-  of  the  United  States.     Thus   in   the 

experts  with  whom  he  had  con-  case  of  Consequa  v.  Fanning,  3  Johns. 
d  a;jreed  that  the  time  had  not  Ch.  687,  Chancellor  Kent  decided  that 
arrived  when  European  states  the  Chinese  law,  in  respect  to  the  in- 
[  dispense  with  this  mode  of  pro-  terest  of  money,  should  be  taken  as 
ig  their  interests.  On  the  other  the  rule  of  decision  by  our  courts. 
.Mr.  Robert  Hart,  inspector  "How  shall  they  be  dealt  with  ?  So 
al  of  the  Chinese  customs,  and  long  as  the  judicial  institutions  of 
lizer  of  the  Chinese  department  Oriental  states  remain  as  they  are,  it 
p  French  Exposition  of  1878,  in  is  impossible  to  subject  Americans 
Qorandum  to  the  English  govern-  and  Europeans  to  their  jurisdiction, 
on  the  convention  of  Che-Foo,  No  one  accustomed  to  the  judicial 
B  that  the  practice  of  the  procedure  of  the  West  would  ever 
se  courts  is  sufficiently  humane  willingly  be  subject  to  the  procedure 
he  laws  sufficiently  just  to  per-  of  the  East.  There  torture  is  in  con- 
England  to  renounce  those  stant  use,  oaths  are  rarely  adminis- 
»s   in    its   treaties    with    China  tered,   advocates   are   unknown,   and, 

give  the  English  consuls  extra-  instead  of  fixed  rules  of  decision  ac- 

orial   jurisdiction.      But    facts  cording   to   law,   the  caprice   of   the 

I  in  the  controversy  which    fol-  judge  or  a  vague  notion  of  justice 

.  show  that  Mr.  Hart's  idea  of  controls  the  decision.     I  have  myself 

lanity"  and  "justice"  was  drawn  seen  accused  persons  brought  up  for 

Chinese   rather    than   English  trial  before  a  Chinese  judge.      Each 

tions.      A  correspondent  of  the  one    was    brought    in  with    a    chain 

s  (September  13,  1879)  narrates  around  his  neck,  the  end  of  which  was 

&e  in  which  a  political  offender  fastened  to  a  heavy  stone  that  he  was 

not   only    sentenced    to    capital  obliged  to  lift  when  he  moved;  on  en- 

ution,  hnt  of  his  numerous  chil-  tering  the  judge's  presence  he  sank 

I  and  grandchildren  several  were  upon    his    hands    and    feet,    and    re- 

to  cruel  deaths,  while  of  the  re-  mained  so  during  the  trial,  scarcely 
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position  between  Turkey,  China,  and  other  semi-barbar< 
states,  on  the  one  side,  and  Christian  states,  where  life  and  ] 
erty  are  secure,  on  the  other  side.  The  right  of  the  Uni 
States,  for  instance,  to  intervene  for  the  protection  or  indc 


daring  to  look  up;  a  erowd  of  retain- 
ers Burrounded  the  judge  and  took 
part  in  the  trial,  interrupting  him, 
suggesting  questions,  and  making 
stc^ements;  and  when  the  poor  crea- 
ture dared  to  deny  the  charge,  he  was 
instantly  put  to  the  torture  by  men 
in  waitin^;,  who  seemed  as  much  part 
of  the  court  as  the  judge  himself. 
The  punishments  inflicted  in  all  Ori- 
ental nations  are  strange  and  cruel, 
^-crucifixion  being  often  among  them. 
It  would  be  revolting  to  subject  our 
countrymen  to  such  an  ordeal,  and 
the  chance  of  such  a  punishment." 

In  China,  as  appears  from  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Bailey,  the  United  States 
consul-general  at  Shanghai,  dated 
Shanghai,  September  15,  1879,  "Civil 
cases  by  the  Chinese  against  our  peo- 
ple have  been  tried  in  the  court  for 
this  consular  district,  the  consul-gen- 
eral sitting  alone  as  judge.  Similar 
cases  by  our  people  against  Chinese 
subjects  have  been  tried  in  the  mixed 
courts  of  the  foreign  settlements,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Chinese  maofistrate, 
Chow-Fu-Shlin,  and  the  United  States 
interpreter  acting  as  American  as- 
sessor." Foreign  Relations  U.  S. 
1879,  p.  229. 

A  statement  of  the  mode  of  execut- 
ing judgments  in  Shanghai  is  given 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bailey,  consul- 
general  of  the  United  States  at  that 
place,  in  Foreign  Relations  U.  S. 
1879,  p.  235. 

Mr.  Fairman,  American  consul  in 
Egypt,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Evarts, 
dated  Cairo,  April  5,  1878  (Foreign 
Relations  U.  S.  p.  917),  says:  "Ex- 
traterritorial rignts  are  admitted  and 
enjoyed  in  Egypt  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent. Foreigners  are  sometimes  ar- 
rested by  the  local  authorities,  but 
they  are  immediately  delivered  to  the 
consuls  of  their  respective  countries. 
The  number  of  criminal  cases  brought 
before  the  consular  courts  is  very 
large.  I  was  informed  a  few  days 
since  by  an  official  of  the  Italian  oon- 


sulate,  that  within  eight  months  t 
had  examined  fifty-two  crimi 
cases,  and  sent  forty-two  accused  ] 
sons  to  Italy  for  judgment."  As 
Egyptian  scheme,  see  same  volu 
p.  926. 

A  statement  of  the  character  i 
working  of  the  international  oouri 
Egypt  will  be  found  in  Foreign  R< 
tions  U.  S.  1879,  pp.  231  et  seq. 
also  articles  in  Appleton's  Joui 
for  September  and  October,  1880. 

That  an  appeal  lies  in  Engl 
from  a  consular  court,  see  Pitta  v. 
Fontaine,  L.  R.  5  App.  Cas.  5d4. 

The  structure  of  the  const 
courts  in  Egypt  is  discussed  eh 
rately  in  a  correspondence  publis 
by  the  state  department  in  Fore 


Relations  U.  S.  1879,  pp.  988-9  et 

' ►y  Mr.  Ev  "  " 

1879,  that  "the  United   States '< 


It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Evarts,  July 


sular  courts  in  Egypt  retain  juris 
tion  to  try  and  punish  citizens  of 
United  States  for  offenses  (crini 
which  they  have  committed  in  the 
minion  of  the  Khedive,  as  confei 
by  the  fourth  article  of  the  treati 
1800  between  the  United  States  ' 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  prescri 
by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  22( 
June,  1800." 

An  interesting  article  on  the  ju 
diction  of  mixed  tribunals  in  Ja 
will  be  found  in  the  Jour,  du  d 
int.  priv6,  1875,  pp.  169-249. 

The  subject  of  consular  juris 
tion  is  elaborately  discussed  by 
W.  B.  Lawrence,  in  the  Revue 
droit  int.  for  1879,  p.  45,  and  in 
4th  volume  of  his  Commentaire 
Wheaton  (1880),  pp.  105  et 
Comp.  1  Halleck,  International  I 
Baker's  ed.  333-^. 

It  was  held  by  the  German 
preme  Tribunal  of  Commerce, 
1871,  at  Leipzig,  that  a  partner  j 
house  of  business  established  at  B 
Kong,  China,  summoned  before 
German  court  of  his  own  domicil 
entitled  to  invoke  the  English  I 
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of  its  citizens  in  the  South  American  states  is  claimed  in 
where  such  citizens  are  exposed  to  injuries  in  the  states 
eir  sojourn  in  violation  of  treaty  obligation.'* 
Extrateiritoriality  of  diplomatic  residences;  asylum. — 
residence  of  a  foreign  minister  is  regarded  as  part  of  the 
ory  of  the  state  from  which  he  is  sent;  and  not  only  his 
tnatic  attendants,  but  his  family  and  servants,  are  exempt 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  to  which  he  is  accredited.^ 

«  at  Hong  Kong:,  ^^  condition  Wheaton,  International  Law,  8tli 
fing  them  before  the  judge.         ed.  18G6: 

mment.  sur  Wheaton,  iii.  139.  §  224.  From  the  moment  a  public 
i.  minister  enters  the  territory  of  Uie 

at  such  is  the  case  with  dipio-  state  to  which  he  is  sent,  during  the 
officers  of  a  legation,  see  Ex  time  of  his  residence,  and  until  ho 
Cabrera,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  232,  leaves  the  country,  he  is  entitled  to 
as.  No.  2,278;  United  States  v.  an  entire  exemption  from  the  local 
',   Baldw.   234,    Fed.    Cas.    No.  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  eriminaU 

United  States  v.  Lafontaine,       f  225.    This  immunity  extends  not 
ich,  O.  C.  173,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  only  to  the  person  of  the  minister. 

That  interference  with  for-  but  to  his  family  and  suite,  secre- 
ministers  is  indictable,  see  taries  of  legation,  and  other  secre- 
sn,  Crim.  Law^  8th  ed.  §  1899.  taries,  his  servants,  movable  effects, 
r  criminal  trials,  post,  §  814.  and  the  house  in  which  he  resides. 
»reign  minister  does  not  lose  §  226.  The  wife  and  family,  ser- 
ivilege  by  engaging  in  trade,  vants,  and  suite  of  the  minister  par- 
V.  Best,  14  C.  B.  487,  2  C.  L.  ticipate  in  the  inviolability  attached 
ri7,  23  L.  J.  C.  B.  N.  S.  89,  18  to  his  public  character. 
»2,  2  Week.  Rep.  259.  But  see  H  241.  The  privilege  of  extraterri- 
toriality consists  in  the  right  of  the 
statute  of  7  Anne,  chap.  12,  diplomatic  agent  to  be  exempt  from 
lich  declares  null  and  void  all  all  dependence  on  the  sovereign  power 
and  processes  sued  forth  of  the  country  near  the  government 
;  the  person  of  any  public  min-  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
f  a  foreign  state,  or  of  any  do-  2  Phillimore's  International  Law, 
servant  of  such  minister,  is  2d  ed.  1871,  p.  193: 
r  Lord  Tenterden  to  be  "only  §  153.  Thirdly,  the  right  of  invio- 
tory  and  in  confirmation  of  labilitv  applies  to  whatever  is  neces- 
imon  law.  It  must,  therefore,  sary  for  the  discharge  of  ambassa- 
itrued  according  to  the  com-  dorial  functions,  "Nam  omnis  coactio 
nr.  of  which  the  law  of  nations  abesse  a  l^ato  debet,  tam  quae  res  ei 
B  deemed  a  part."  Novella  t.  necessarias,  ouam  quae  personam 
i,  1  Bam.  &  C.  554,  2  Dowl.  &  tangit,  quo  plena  ei  sit  securitas." 
1  L.  J.  K.  B.  181,  25  Revised  Grotius  li.  chap,  xviii.  §  iv. 
7;  Magdalena  Steam  Nav.  Co,  f  186,  p.  218.  With  these  excep- 
tin,  2  £1.  &  £1.  94,  28  L.  J.  Q.  tions  all  civilized  nations  unanimous- 
S.  310,  6  Jur.  N.  S.  1260,  7  ly  accord  to  ambassadors  complete 
Rep.  598.  The  service,  how-  exemption  from  the  civil  jurisdiction 
lUst  be  bona  fide,  for  a  party  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside 
g  to  be  a  servant  to  avail  These  extraterritorial  privilegres  arr; 
of  the  privilege.  Heathfield  also  extended  by  positive  interna- 
fon,  4  Burr.  2016;  post,  §  720.  tional  law,  as  much  as  the  rights  of 
authorities  ara  thus  grouped  inviolability  to  the  family,  and  es- 
eign  Relations  U.  B.  1879,  pecially  to  the  wife  of  the  ambassa- 
eiseq,  dor;   his  suite  and  train    {oomites) 
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It  is,  however,  open  to  doubt  whether  a  foreign  minister, 
taking  into  service  subjects  of  a  state  to  which  he  is  accredit 
can  exempt  such  subjects  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
latter  state.* 


are  also  entitled  to  these  privilegeB, 
a  violation  of  which  in  their  persons 
affects  the  honor^  though  in  a  less 
degree,  ot  their  chief. 

§  188.  .  .  .  Difficulties  have  arisen 
from  persons  perhaps  not  subjects  of 
the  state  from  which  the  embassy  is 
sent,  claiming  without  sufficient  war- 
ranty to  belong  to  it.  It  has  there- 
fore been  enacted  hj  the  municipal 
laws  of  some  countries,  and  it  ought 
to  be  the  usage  of  all,  to  require  a 
list  of  the  persons  composing  the 
suite  to  be  delivered  to  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  or  other  proper 
officers. 

Bluntschli,  Das  modern  Volker- 
recht  der  civilixunten  Staaten,  3  edi- 
tion, 1878: 

§  146.  Tlie  exemption  from  local 
state  authority  extends  also  to  the 
family  officials,  suite,  and  servants 
of  the  extraterritorial  personage. 

§  212.  Immunity  from  the  penal 
authority  of  the  state  to  which  the 
minister  is  accredited,  and  subjection 
to  the  penal  authority  of  the  accred- 
iting state,  extends  also  to  such  serv- 
ants of  foreign  ministers  as  are  sub- 
jects of  the  former  state. 

Alt,  Handbuch  des  europftischen 
Gesandtschaftsrecht,  etc.,  Berlin, 
1870: 

§  130.  To  the  private  servants,  who 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  be- 
long, firstly,  the  minister's  own  pri- 
vate physician,  his  private  secretary, 
his  house  teachers,  then  his  house 
officers  {officiera  de  la  maiaon),  and 
finally  his  liveried  servants  {gena  d 
livr€e).  By  the  term  "house  officials" 
are  meant  butlers,  stablemasters, 
cellarmasters,  equerries,  valets, 
Swiss;  a.nd  among  liveried  servants 
are  reckoned  runners,  cooks,  coach- 
men, postilions,  stablemen,  chasseurs, 
lackeys,  heiducken.  All  these  stand, 
as  already  mentioned,  under  the  par- 
ticular protection  of  international 
law  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  extra- 
territoriality. 


Minis,  Das  enropftisehe  Gesai 
schaftsrecht,  Leipsic,  1847: 

9  239,  p.  264.  All  persons  in 
private  service  of  a  minister,  incl 
mg  liveried  servants,  etc.,  stand 
the  rest  of  the  suite  under  the  ] 
ticular  protection  of  intematic 
law,  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
thority  of  the  state  in  which  the  x 
ister  is  accredited. 

Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens    (ed.   1 
dier-Fod6r6,    Paris,    1863),    vol. 
livre  iv.  chap,  ix: 

S  120.  De  la  suite  de  I'Amba 
deur.  La  inviolability  de  TAmba 
deur  se  communique  aux  gens  d< 
suite,  et  son  independence  s'eten 
tout  ce  qui  forme  sa  maison.  T<f 
oes  personnes  lui  s<Mit  tellement 
tach^es  qu'elles  suivent  son  c 
£lles  dependent  de  lui  seul  imm 
atement  et  sont  exemptes  de  la  j 
diction  du  pays  otl  elles  ne  se  t 
vent  qu'avec  cette  reserve  TAmba 
deur  doit  les  prot^r  et  on  ne  ] 
les  insulter  sans  Tinsulter  ]ui-m< 

Si  les  domestiques  et  toute  la  i 
son  d'un  ministre  stranger  ne  dep 
aient  pas  de  lui  uni<^uement,  on 
avec  quelle  facility  il  pourrait 
molestS§,  inqui^t^  et  trouble  dans 
ercice  de  ces  fonctions.    Ces  max] 
sont   reconnues   partout   aujourd 
et  confirmees  par  Tusage.     See  ] 
S  720.     Mr.  Hall  (International  ] 
1880,  §  31),  says  that  "in  Eng 
this  ext^it  of  imnHinity  is  not  re 
nized." 

2  This  question  is  discussed 
length  on  a  claim  of  the  Ur 
States  legation  at  Berlin  to  exem 
German,  whom  it  employed  as  a  t 
ant,  from  military  jurisdiction, 
eign  Relations  U.  S.  1879,  pp. 
et  aeq.  As  to  service  of  suit  on 
suls,  see  postf  §  720. 

In  The  Parlement  Beige  (1879 
L.  T.  N.  S.  231,  cited  past,  S  3i 
Sir  R.  Phillimore  said :  "The  ana 
between  the  immunity  of  the  anr 
sador  and  the  ship  of  war  is  < 
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give  to  a  foreign  minister  unlimited  prerogatives  of  asy- 
ould  enable  him  not  only  to  make  his  residence  an  in- 

jurisdiction  as  the  Borereign  author- 
ity which  he  represents  would  be." 

A  citizen  of  the  United  States,  a 
resident  of  New  York,  who  is  consul- 
general  of  a  foreign  government  at 
New  York,  and  is  also  authorized  to 
communicate  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
any  matter  in  relation  to  that  goT- 
emment  in  the  absence  of  its  minis- 
ter, is  not  its  diplomatic  representa- 
tive or  minister  during  such  absence, 
nor  entitled  to  the  diplomatic  priv- 
ileges of  a  foreign  minister.  Ex  parte 
Baiz,  136  U.  S.  403,  34  L.  ed.  222,  10 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  864. 

But  a  British  subject  accredited  to 
Great  Britain  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment as  a  member  of  its  embassy  is, 
unless  he  has  been  received  by  the 
British  government  upon  the  express 
condition  that  he  shall  be  subject 
thereto,  exempt  from  the  local  juris- 
diction of  his  own  country;  and 
therefore  where  this  condition  has 
not  been  imposed  on  him  at  the  time 
of  his  reception,  his  household  furni- 
ture is  privileged  from  seizure  for 
nonpayment  of  parochial  rates.  Ma^ 
cartney  v.  Oarhutt,  L.  R.  24  Q.  B. 
Div.  368,  62  L.  T.  N.  S.  368,  38  Week. 
Rep.  659,  54  J.  P.  437. 

But  a  British  subject  who,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  himself  against 
his  creditors,  secured,  through  the  in- 
advertence of  the  Persian  Ambassa- 
dor, an  appointment  as  honorary  at- 
tache of  the  embassy,  is  not  privil- 
eged from  civil  process  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings  against  him,  founded 
upon  a  judgment  recovered,  after  his 
appointment,  in  an  action  commenced 
before  his  appointment,  where  his  ap- 
pointment has  in  no  way  been  reoog- 


b  has  been  holden  by  high  an- 
»,  both  in  this  and  other 
!3,  that  an  ambassador  may 
)  privileges  by  engaging  in 
[».  Indeed,  Lord  Campbell 
opinion  that  in  such  a  case 
goods  unconnected  with  his 
tic  functions  may  be  arrested 
i  him  to  appear,  and  may 
rds.  while  he  continues  am- 
r.  be  taken  in  execution  on 
dgment.'  The  Ma^dalena 
av.  Co.  V.  Martin,  2  El.  &  El. 
28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  N.  S.  310,  6 
S.  1260,  7  Week.  Rep.  598, 
The  Charkiehy  L.  IL  4  Adm. 
Hop.  69,  42  L.  J.  Adm.  N.  S. 
*.  T.  N.  S.  613,  1  Asp.  Mar. 

581.  'A  distinction,'  says 
.,  'has  been  often  taken  by 
on  public  law  as  to  the  ex- 
of  certain  things  from  all 
claims;  as,  for  example, 
[evoted  to  sacred,  religious, 
>lic  purposes,  things  extra 
ium  et  quorum  non  est  com- 
^.  That  distinction  might 
>ly  to  property  like  public 
war,  held  by  the  sovereign 
mw,  and  not  be  applicable  to 
ion  property  of  the  sovereign 
mmercial  character,  or  en- 
tbe  common  business  of  com- 
United  States  v.  Wilder,  3 
08,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,694," 
i  in  The  Charkieh,  supra. 
Phillimore's  judgment,  as  to 
I  territoriality  of  The  Parle- 
Ine^  was  reversed  on  appeal 
T.  N.  S.  273,  L.  R.  6  Prob. 

28  Week.  Rep.  642,  4  Asp. 
Cas.  234.  In  the  judgment 
L.  J.,  in  which  James,  L.  J., 
gaily,  J.,  concurred  {post, 
358V^),  it  is  stated  that  the 
.y  of  an  ambassador  from 
idiction  of  the  country  to 
\b  accredited  is  based  upon 
\  the  representative  of  the 
mt  sovereign  or  state  whidi 
D,  and  which  sends  him  on 
of  his  being  admitted  to  be 
rith  the  same  independence 
superiority   to,   all   adverse 
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violable  refuge  for  offenders  of  all  classes,  but  to  oonstiti 
the  base  of  political  revolt' 

Consuls  are  not,  upon  principles  of  international  law, 
tied  to  the  immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  c 
country  to  which  they  are  accredited,  that  is  enjoyed  by  aj 
sadors  and  ministers,^  though  the  consuls  of  France  ai 
some  other  countries  have  been  exempted  by  express  treatj 
vision  from  the  obligation  to  appear  as  witnesses  in  the  c 
of  the  United  States.*^ 


17.  Aliens  entitled  to  equal  civil  rights  with  citisens. — S 
as  concerns  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  alien  friends, 
ing  a  country,  should  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as  citizens. 
England  and  this  country  this  is  granted  so  far  as  coo 
the  right  to  resort  freely  to  courts  of  justice  for  the  settle 
of  litigated  issues.^     This  equality,  however,  while  con 


nized  by  the  British  government,  al- 
though his  name  Has  been  sent  to  the 
foreign  office  as  a  member  of  the  am- 
bassador's suite.  E»  parte  Cloeie,  65 
L.  T.  N.  S.  102. 

I  The  objections  to  the  continued 
existence  of  the  right  of  asylum,  as 
operating  to  enoourage  revolt,  and  to 
assure  immunity  for  crime,  are  forci- 
bly stated  by  Mr.  Langston  in  a  let- 
ter from  Hayti,  dated  April  24,  1878, 
in  the  Report  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  United  States,  1878, 
p.  443.  See,  for  cases  of  refusal  of 
asylum.  Foreign  Relations  U.  S.  1876, 
pp.  17,  18],  321,  338,  344.  Compare 
Hall.  International  Law,  1880,  f  62. 

^Ea  parte  Baiz,  135  U.  S.  403,  34 
L.  ed.  222,  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  854; 
United  Statee  v.  Trumbull,  48  Fed. 
94;  Re  laeigi,  79  Fed.  751;  Wilcox  v. 
Luoo,  118  Cal.  639,  45  L.  R.  A.  579, 
62  Am.  St.  Rep.  305,  45  Pac.  676,  50 
Pac.  758.  See  note  to  45  L.  R.  A. 
579  upon  Eaemptiona  and  Privileges 

of  OOMIilt. 


A  trading  consul  in  all  tha 
oems  his  trade  is  liable  to  on 
process,  the  same  as  a  native 
chant.  Boott  ▼.  Hobe,  108  Wi 
84  N.  W.  181. 

But  documents  which  are  a  i 
the  archives  of  a  foreign  coe 
are  privileged.  Keeeler  v.  Bet 
Fed.  439. 

Wnited  Btatee  v.  Trumbu 
Fed.  94,  held  that  a  vice  oonsv 
foreign  nation  holding  an  unri 
exequatur  issued  by  the 
dent  could  avail  himself  of  a 
stipulation  exempting  consuls 
service  of  process  requiring  i 
ance  as  a  witness,  when  subp 
as  a  witness  by  the  United  Stt 
a  criminal  prosecution,  althouj 
government  by  which  he  was  i 
ited  had  been  overthrown  and 
parently  successful  revolut 
government  established  in  its 

1  See  post,  S9  705,  743,  et  si 
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taly,  has  not  yet  obtained  acceptance  in  France,  where 

s  cannot  ordinarily  refer  their  litigations  to  civil  courts, 

where  their  capacity  to  hold  property  is  determined  by 

rocity.* 

r  the  English  common  law,  although  technically  an  alien's 

estate  escheats,  this  is  only  on  office  found ;  and  unless  such 

ledings  are  perfected,  the  alien  may  both  possess  and  con- 

'ns  are  within  the  protection  of  Laurent  considers  the  right  rule,  of 

ovision  of  the  14th  Amendment,  ^olding  that  foreigners  should  enjoy 

,    „    ,       .  in  Italy  full  civic  rights.     As  to  the 

10  state  shall  deprive  any  per-  Un^itations    of    Germany,    see    post, 

life,  liberty,  or  property  with-   j  744. 

ae  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to       England,  we  are  told  by  Laurent, 

>rson  within  its  jurisdiction  the  !»  still  feudal;  and  the  common  law, 

.  .1     .  ^.  J    impregnated     with     feudalism,     has 

protection  of  the  laws.      Yicfc  pg^^d,  he  informs  us,  to  the  United 

Hopkins,  118  U.  S.  356,  30  L.  States,  putting  the  American  democ- 
0  6  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  1064.  racy  under  laws  dating  from  the  Nor- 

alieos  within  the  territory  of  man  Conquest     The  Wager  of  Battle, 

.,   ,  „,  ^  ...',  J  X     XV     he   seems   to   think,    still   continues; 

nited  States  are  entitled  to  the  ^^^  ^^j^^  ^^j^  j^^  couples  other  tradi- 
tion of  the  5th  and  6th  Amend-   tions  equally  odious. 

of  the    Federal   Constitution,       The    law     (droit)    of    the    United 
ting     procedure     in     criminal   States,  he  tells  us    is  as  narrow  and 

,r        .r^-  ^  '.  J,  a^  A        barbnrous    aa    that   of   England,    for 

Mong  Wtng  v.  United  States,   ^^-^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  American  diplo- 

.  S.  228,  41  L.  ed,  140,  IG  Sup.  mntic  authority    (aussi  C'troit,  aussi 

p.  977.  barbarc,   le  mot   est   d*un   diplonmtc 

Americain,  que  cclui  de  Angleterre). 
B  post  §  745.  ^^  sustaining  this  position,  he  con- 
rent  in  the  second  volume  of  fi"^s  himself  to  referring  to  the  state- 
■oit  civil  international,  p.  13,  m^^^J'  Jn  the  text  on  the  limits  im- 
that  both  Phillimore  and  Bar  P^^^  }>7  ^^^  ^\  o^f  states  on  the 
error  in  stating  that  the  Code  acquisition  of  real  estate  by  foroign- 
iffns  to  the  forei<nier  ^"*  ^^  *®  enough  to  say  that  such 
on  ass  gn  «;i.;„^„  %v^  limitations  are  in  most  states  nominal 
rights  with  the  citizen.  The  Pennsylvania,  where  the  limi- 
tiye  French  legislation  in  this  ^^j^^   .^  ^^  ^^^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^   .^ 

18  discussed  in  future  paxa-  other  states  they  have  ceased  to  exist. 

in  the  present  section.  in  no  other  respects,  so  far  as  con- 

rding  to  Laurent,  the  French  ^^^^^   property   not   covered   by   the 

which  undertook  a  revolution  navigation  act,  is  a  foreigner  in  the 

blish  the  equality  of  man,  has  United   States  refused  rights   which 

i  a  code  by  which  this  equality  ^^^  enjoyed  by  citizens.      See  article 

diated.   By  enacting  that  there  j^  j^ur.  du  droit  int.  priv6  for  1858, 

e  no  civil  rights  afforded  to  p^  399^ 

?rB  without  reciprocity,  it  en-       By  the  present  Italian   Code,  the 

it  foreigners  have  no  rights  in  equality  of  foreigner  and  of  citizen  is 

unless    protected   by   treaty,  made  the   basis   of   private   interna- 

i  and  Holland  take  a  more  lib-  tional  law;  and  by  the  Code  the  for- 

iw,  providing  that  there  shall  eigner  is  entitled  to  equal  civil  rights 

Llity  in  privileges  in  all  cases  with  the  citizen.     It  is  not  necessary, 

'h  inequality  is  not  expressly  in  order  to  enable  him  to  claim  such 

ided.     Italy  has  adopted  what  rights,  that  the  foreigner  should  be  a 
*  I.  CojiJT..  OF  Laws — 5. 
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rej  land  inter  vivos.^  But  an  alien  has  been  held  to  ha^ 
capacity  for  transmitting  by  descent;  and  on  his  death 
land  vests  in  the  Cro^Ti  by  mere  operation  of  law,  withoi 
fice  found.*  This  taint  is  now  eradicated  from  English 
lation.*^  In  this  country,  so  far  as  concerns  lands  held  b; 
Federal  government,  aliens  are  not  excluded  from  taki^* 
purchase  or  succession;®  but,  as  to  property  under  state  j 
diction,  each  state  (unless  overriden  by  Federal  treatie 
supreme.  The  legislation  that  has  ensued  is  very  divers 
and  is  modified  from  year  to  year,  though  at  present  the  s 
may  be  divided  into  two  general  groups, — those  which  hav 
moved  all  restrictions  on  alien  land  proprietorship,  and 
which  make  such  proprietorship  dependent  on  residence 
lowing,  at  the  same  time,  to  aliens  taking  by  descent  a  rei 
able  time  to  dispose  of  their  estates.^  Nor  would  it  be 
to  impute  this  limitation  to  feudal  traditions  or  to  provi 


resident  in  Italy.  See  summary  by 
Professor  Esperson,  of  Pavia,  in 
Journal  du  droit  int.  priv6,  1879, 
p.  329. 

The  true  position  to  be  assumed  in 
this  rclntion  is  exhibited  with  much 
ability  by  M.  Charles  Brocher,  pro- 
fessor of  civil  law  in  Geneva,  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Revue  de 
droit  int.  et  de  I4gis.  comparC'e,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  412,  640;  vol.  iv.  p.  189;  vol. 
V.  pp.  137,  390.  He  starts  with  the 
following  principles :  ( 1 )  Every  man 
is  entitled  to  enjoy  civil  rights, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad ;  ( 2 )  every 
man  is  entitled  to  know  by  what  laws 
his  person,  his  conduct,  and  his  prop- 
erty will  be  judged;  (3)  this  should 
be  determined  in  a  way  to  preserve 
vested  rights.  And  he  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing striking  remark  from  Neckar: 
"The  government  which  would  dis- 
courage foreigners  from  visiting  our 
realm,  and  there  exchanging  their 
gold  for  the  productions  of  our  in- 
dustry, acts  as  irrationally  as  the 
government  which  would  pass  a  law 
directly  forbidding  the  exportation  of 
such  productions."  Jour,  du  droit 
int.  prive,  1874.  p.  113. 

3  Comyns*  Digest,  AZten,  C.  (3); 
Co.  Litt.  2  b;  Craig  v.  Radford,  3 
Wheat.  694,  4  L.  ed.  467 ;  Doe  ex  dem. 
Gouverneur  v.  Robertson,  11  Wheat. 
332,  6  L.  ed.  488;  Oroaa  ▼.  De  Valle, 


1  Wall.  6,  17  L.  ed.  615;  Phill 
Moore,  100  U.  S.  208,  25  L.  ed. 
Munro  v.  Merchant,  28  N.  Y.  9. 
Barrow  v.Wadkin,  24  Beav.  1,  ; 
N.  S.  679,  5  Week.  Rep.  695. 

So,  it  is  established  by  the  l^ 
States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  al 
of  a  statute  to  the  contrary,  th 
alien  may  take  real  property  by 
or  devise,  and  hold  it  against  ai 
but  the  sovereign,  until  office  f 
Doe  ex  dcm.  Oouverneur  v.  Ri 
son,  11  Wheat.  332,  6  L.  ed. 
Cross  v.  De  Valle,  1  Wall.  5,  17  : 
615. 

4  Comyns*  Digest,  Alien,  C.    ( 

5  See  post,  S  332. 

«  See  Brightly's  Digest,  title  . 
Pre-emption.  See  also  Law 
Com.  sur  Wheat,  iii.  89;  post,  { 

T  The  general  tendency  of  le 
tion  in  the  states  is  toward  th 
moval  of  all  restrictions  upoi 
right  of  aliens  to  hold  real  pro] 
Any  generalization  upon  the  su 
however,  is  of  little  value,  as 
governed  by  the  local  statutes  c 
respective  states. 
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dices.  The  states  adopting  it  have  been  the  foremost  to 
me  immigrants.  They  hold,  however,  as  a  matter  of 
r,  that  it  is  better  that  their  soil  should  be  occupied  and 
by  bona  fide  settlers,  than  that  it  should  be  held  unoccu- 
md  untilled,  in  large  blocks,  by  foreign  capitalists.  And 
rer  mistaken  this  may  be,  the  issue  between  resident  pro- 
rship  and  absentee  proprietorship  is  one  as  to  which  lib- 
statesmen  may  be  allowed  to  differ,  and  which  can 
rly  be  remitted  to  local  policy  to  determine, 
r  some  time  it  was  an  open  question  whether  the  Federal 
nment,  by  treaties  with  foreign  states,  could  override  state 
limiting  the  capacity  of  aliens  to  hold  real  estate.®  It  is 
inally  settled  that  treaties  executed  by  the  Federal  gov- 
fnt  with  foreign  states,  giving  the  citizens  of  such  states 
'  to  hold  lands,  are  part  of  the  local  law  of  each  state.® 
the  acquisition  by  aliens  of  personal  property  the  Eng- 
>mmon  law  places  no  restriction.  "An  alien  friend  may, 
.  by  the  common  law,  have,  acquire,  and  get  within  this 
,  by  gift,  trade,  or  other  lawful  means,  any  treasure  or 
personal  whatsoever,  as  well  as  an  Englishman,  and  may 
ain  any  action  for  the  same."^^  Such  has  always  been 
^ed  as  the  common  law  in  the  United  States,  subject, 
er,  to  such  restrictions  as  local  policy  may  impose  upon 
2:ht  of  holding  and  transferring  interests  in  those  puljlic 
itions  or  engines  of  trade  whose  existence  is  politically 
ated  with  that  of  the  state.  A  conspicuous  illustration 
s  exception  is  found  in  the  navigation  acts  of  England 
:  the  United  States,  by  which,  under  a  policy  which,  how- 
nistaken,  is  undoubtedly  within  the  exercise  of  constitu- 
administrative  prerogative,  none  but  subjects  or  citizens 
)  owners  of  registered  ships,  entitled  to  the  protection  of 


Ware  v.  Hylton,  3  Dall.  242, 
I.  240;  Fair f aw  v.  Hunter,  7 
627,  3  L.  ed.  461;  8  Ops. 
^en.  415;  Halleck,  Intema- 
Liw,  167;  4  Kent,  Cora.  420; 
Works,  365;  Dana's  Wheaton, 
note. 

iwrence  Com.  sur  VTheat.  iii. 
iven  a  summary  of  the  trea- 
the  United  States  with  other 

which  give  subjects  of  such 
the  right,  if  incapacitated  by 

law  from  inheriting  real  es- 
disposing    of  it  within  a  rea- 


sonable time.  The  constitutionality, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  states,  of  these 
treaties,  is  discussed  by  the  same 
learned  author.     Ibid,  pp.  88.  89. 

^Hauer stein  v.  Lynham,  100  U.  S» 
483,  25  L.  ed.  628. 

In  Smith  v.  Mulligan,  11  Abb.  Pr. 
N.  S.  438,  it  is  held  that  the  fact  of 
the  alienage  of  the  father  will  not 
impede  the  descent  of  real  property 
from  one  brother  to  another,  both  be- 
ing citizens. 

10  Lord  Coke,  in  Calvin's  Case,  7 
Coke,  17  a. 
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the  national  flag.  This  restriction,  it  is  argued,  is  necess 
not  merely  to  ascertain  and  protect  maritime  ownership,^  ^ 
to  prevent  an  essential  branch  of  national  industry  and  w( 
passing  into  foreign  hands.  The  same  reasoning  also  apj 
to  restrictions  by  which  the  control  of  our  great  railroad 
banking  corporations  is  placed  under  territorial  check.  ^* 

When  war  exists  between  states,  however,  these  recipi 
rights  of  their  subjects  cease.  Contracts  with  an  alien  en 
are  void ;  nor  can  he  maintain  suit  during  war ;  nor,  even  i 
peace,  as  to  a  cause  of  action  arising  during  war.  ^  * 

Aliens,  in  the  United  States, may  take  out  patents,^* 
not  copyrights,  which  are  restricted  to  citizens  or  resident 
But  no  vessel  can  be  registered  as  of  the  United  States,  ui 
wholly  owned  by  a  citizen,  and  commanded  by  a  citizen.^ 

In  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  British  Columbia,  New  S* 
Wales,  Greenland,  New  Zealand,  India,  and,  in  fact,  the  ] 
lish  dependencies  in  general,  aliens  have  the  same  right 
subjects  as  to  holding  or  devising  lands.  ^ '' 

Holland  adopts  the  test  of  reciprocity,  but  subjects  none 
iciled  aliens  to  several  onerous  restrictions  in  matters  of  f 
ess.  They  are  liable  to  arrest  on  mesne  as  well  as  on  p 
process,  and  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  bankruptc 
Domicil  may  be  obtained  by  special  license,  or  by  contini 
residence  for  six  years,  accompanied  by  an  announoemec 
the  government  of  the  animus  numendi.  ^  • 

Prussia  imposes  no  restrictions  on  the  capacity  of  indivi 
aliens  to  acquire,  hold,  or  alienate  any  species  of  propi 
Foreign  corporations,  however,  and  other  artificial  per 
cannot,  without  license,  either  take  under  wills  or  hold  imi 
able  property.  The  relations  of  aliens,  so  far  as  concerns  1 
ness  capacity,  are  governed  by  the  principles  of  recipra 
Unnaturalized  foreigners,  however,  by  the  law  of  October 
1867,  cannot  adopt,  when  owners  of  merchant  ships,  the  N 


1 1  Maclachlan,  Merchant  Shipping, 
p.  27i  note  1. 

1 2  Sec  posty  §S  305  et  acq. 
18  See  po8t,  §S  497,  737. 

14  See  post,  5  325;  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat. 
I  4887,  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.  1901, 
p.  3382. 

16  See  po8t,  9  327;  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat. 
I  4971. 

This  reproach  has  since  been  re- 
moved by  the  act  of  March  3,  1891, 


chap.  565,  9  13  (26  Stat,  at  L. 
U.    S.    Comp.    SUt.    1901,   p.    3 
which  adopts  the  principle  of 
procity  as  to  granting  of  copyr 
to    citizens    and    subjects    of 
countries. 

i<U.  S.  Rev.  SUt.  9  4133. 

1 7  Cockbum,  Nationality,  p.  1 

18  Code,  H  710,  769,  770. 
19 /did.  9  8. 
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raian  flag  and  nationality;  nor  can  foreign  companies,  for 
irance  or  emigration,  by  the  act  of  May  14,  1853,  do  busi- 
;  without  special  license ;  nor,  without  such  license,  in  de- 
t  of  treaty  sanctions,  can  foreign  houses  establish  perma- 
i  business  agencies  in  Prussia. 

a  Austria,  no  foreigner  can  act  as  advocate,  broker,  or  no- 
;  nor  can  he,  without  license,  exercise  a  public  trade.  In 
r  respects  reciprocity  is  the  test.^^ 

avaria,  by  the  trade  law  of  1868,  establishes  restrictions 
lar  to  those  of  Prussia.  By  the  law  of  January  30,  1869, 
permanent  residence  of  aliens,  under  the  age  of  thirty- 
t,  as  unnaturalized  foreigners,  is  prohibited. 
I  Saxony,  to  adopt  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum's  sum- 
\\^^  "every  foreigner  who  desires  to  become  possessed  of 
ed  property  in  town  or  country,  with  personal  residence, 
t  first  be  naturalized;  but  naturalization  is  not  required 
for  such  as  hold  landed  property  in  Saxony  on  which  they 
not  domiciled,  and  which  is  under  foreign  management; 
for  foreigners  who  acquire  landed  property  in  Saxony  with 
tual  residence,  but  who  usually  reside  abroad,  so  long  as 

continue  abroad;  (3)  when  a  wholesale  business  or  manu- 
ire  is  established  in  the  country  by  a  foreigner  residing 
ad.  In  the  two  latter  cases  there  is  a  condition  that  the 
nations  of  citizenship  which  attach  to  a  property  or  under- 
ig  shall  be  fulfilled  by  a  proper  native  representative." 
[  Wiirtemberg  an  alien  is  entitled  to  the  same  civil  rights 

subject,  "if  a  similar  liberty  be  granted  to  Wiirtemberg 
?cts  by  the  country  of  the  alien." ^^ 

Russia,  since  1860,  aliens  may  hold  landed  as  well  as 
•  property  and  engage  in  trade.  ^' 

Norway  and  Sweden,  the  doctrine  of  reciprocity  is  main- 
d;  aliens  being  entitled  to  the  same  civil  rights  in  those 
tries  as  are  granted  to  subjects  of  Norway  and  Sweden  in 
ountries  to  which  such  aliens  belong.^* 
le  right  to  exclude  or  banish  aliens  was  assumed  by  the 
ed  States  in  the  alien  and  sedition  acts,^^  and  by  England 


!ode,  p.  136;  Jour,  du  droit  int. 

1880,  p.  329. 
'ockburn,  Nationality,  p.  167. 
ppendix  to  Report  of  Eng.  Roy. 
on  Naturalization,  p.  136.    See, 

treaty  between  United  States   Comp.  Stat.  1901,  p.  2762. 
Vurtemberg,  post,  9  644. 


2  3  Rep.  of  Eng.  Roy.  Com.  of  1868, 
Appendix,  p.  128;  Cockburn,  Nation- 
ality, p.  171. 

2  4  Cockburn,  Nationality,  p.  172. 

26  See  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.  §"^4067,  U.  S. 
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at  the  time  of  the  Fenian  insurrections  in  Ireland,  as  well 
many  prior  periods.**  By  the  states  of  the  eontinei 
Europe  this  power  is  regarded  as  one  of  police  regulatio 
herent  in  the  very  nature  of  sovereignty.*^  Subject  to 
qualification,  and  to  those  already  stated,  aliens,  accordii 
a  settled  principle  of  present  international  law,  have  the 
capacity  for  rights  as  subjects.*® 


«•  McCarthy's  Own  Times  (1880), 
chap.  63. 

27  See  Cockburn,  Nationality,  Loo- 
don,  1869,  p.  99;  U.  S.  Diplomatic 
Correspondence,  1868,  pt.  i. 

2  8  This  is  one  of  those  general  max- 
ims which  jurists  of  all  schools  unite 
in  accepting.  It  was  announced  in 
the  Middle  Ages  as  one  of  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  all  nations  under  Pope 
and  Emperor,  which  was  then  as- 
sumed (see  Baldus  in  L.  Si  non  spe- 
ciali  9,  num.  ii.  C.  de  test.;  Barthol. 
de  Saliceto  in  L.  Cunetos  C.  de  S. 
Trin.  num.  8)  ;  and  though  this  ideal 
unity  has  long  since  been  abandoned, 
the  maxim  that  both  as  to  civil  and 
penal  law  the  alien  visitor  is  to  have 
the  same  rights  as  the  subject  has 
been  maintained  even  by  the  jurists 
of  countries  where  the  practical  dis- 
criminations between  subject  and 
alien  are  most  numerous.  TIius,  for 
instance,  we  find  this  maxim  sup- 
ported alike  by  Bl.  Com.  372 ;  1  Burge, 
Colonial  &  Foreign  Laws,  p.  669; 
Stephen,  i.  p.  453;  Bluntschli,  Vol- 
ker.  S§  300-381;  Mittermaier,  D. 
Privatr.  6  Aufl.  §  109;  Feuerbach, 
Tliemis,  p.  326;  KSstlin,  §  23;  and 
Mevius,  in  Jus.  Lub.  Proleg.  qu.  4, 
§  37.  Only  in  France  has  the  maxim 
failed  in  support.  Droits  naturels, 
it  is  true,  French  jurists  concede  to 
belong  to  aliens  visiting  France,  but 
not  droits  civils,  which  belong  exclu- 
sively to  Frendi  subjects.  Mass6, 
ii.  p.  22.  But,  as  Bar  (p.  65)  well 
says,  this  distinction  is  absurd.  The 
rights  secured  to  aliens  by  treaty,  for 
instance,  cannot  be  called  droits  nat- 
urels. Tliey  are  the  creations  of  posi- 
tive artificial  law,  often  securing 
privileges  which  no  one  could  view 
as  natural  rights.  Yet,  while  this  is 
the  case,  no  French  jurist  disputes 


that  aliens  in  France  are  entit 
the  rights  secured  to  them  bj 
treaties. 

But  however  untenable  is  tli 
ory  just  stated  (see  Savigny,  S 
p.  154,  and  Gand,  No.  135  j 
French  Code  has  made  it  the 
of  much  legislation  as  to  aliens 
art.  13  {post,  S  77),  only 
strangers  as  have  acquired  a  d 
with  the  sovereign's  permissic 
enjoy  droits  civils;  though 
droits  civils  are  is  not  defined, 
her    de    Chaasat,    as    cited    b; 

(p.  66),  rejects  the  distinction' 
ing  only  such  rights  as  are  s 
political  as  the  exclusive  pi 
tives  of  Frenchmen.  To  fore 
he  would  concede  all  the  civil 
of  the  subject,  with  the  except 
such  as  it  is  necessary  to  moc 
consequence  of  the  foreigner's 
liar  facility  in  the  escape  of  p 
So,  also,  Demangeat  (note  to 
i.  p.  87)  adopts  Gand's  stat< 
**Pour  nous  I'dtranger  &  la  joui 
de  tous  les  droits  civils  qui 
tiennent  au  Francais  4  Texcept 
ceux,  qui  lui  sout  positiveme 
ni$s."  The  French  courts,  he 
have  felt  themselves  bound  to 
out  the  distinctions  of  the  Cod 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  hold 
foreigner,  not  being  entitled  to 
civih,  could  not  be  adopted 
French    subject;    a   decision,    « 

(p.  67)  justly  remarks,  not  ve 
sistont  with  the  liberality  whi< 
mits  foreigners  to  organize  lar 
tories  in  France,  placing  unde 
control  and  influence  great 
tudcs  of  Frenchmen.  So,  ace 
to  Mass^  (ii.  p.  32),  no  foreigr 
be  an  attesting  witness  to  a 
instrument, — a  disqualification 
can  injure  only  Frenchmen  int 
in  the  maintenance  of  such  coi 
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L  Objective  as  well  as  subjective  jurisdiction  over  crime. — 

old  law,  in  regarding  crime  as  an  incident  of  the  person, 
ed  the  place  where  the  alleged  offender  was  at  the  time  of 
xnnmission  of  the  crime  as  the  place  by  whose  authorities 
prime  was  cognizable.  Several  conditions,  however,  have 
itly  interposed  to  make  the  adoption  of  this  as  an  absolute 
impracticable.  1.  Men  no  longer  act  on  each  other  with- 
rm's  length.  Cannon  are  constructed  which  can  send  balls 
I  9  to  10  miles,  so  that  on  the  subjective  theory  (i,  e.,  that 
le  locality  of  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime),  instead  of  the 
:*tive  (that  of  locality  of  the  crime  itself),  freebooters 
It  plant  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  boimdary  be- 
n  the  United  States  and  Mexico ;  ^  and  might  with  impun- 
de^jolate  our  country  9  miles  deep.  On  the  subjective 
ry,  we  could  not  ask  for  them  extradition,  since  we  had  no 
diction  of  the   crime,   nor   could   we   even   punish   them 


lis  a«  foreigners  may  have  inad- 
itly  attested.  Post,  §  588. 
:tei  introduces  an  eccentric  ex- 
►n  to  the  general  rule  of  the 
ity  of  foreigners  with  subjects 
the  capa<»ity  for  rights.  He  de- 
.  (ii.  5  88)  that  the  title  to  all 
,  and  things  without  rightful 
•,  belongs  to  the  inhabitant  of 
3il;  and  that,  therefore,  no  for- 
r  has  a  right  to  hunt  or  fish, 
where  hunting  and  fishing  are 
and  that,  unlike  an  inhabitant 
e  country,  a  foreigner  has  no 
Lo  treasure-trove.  But  the  very 
►f  a  waif  or  thing  without  owner 
1«'^  this  common  proprietary 
ship  which  Vattel  here  assumes. 

are,  however,  many  instances 
ich  certain  rights  of  piscary  or 
y  (see  BI.  Com.  book  2,  chap.  27 ; 
inhed,   Descrip.  of  England,   ii. 

19)  were  in  England  reserved 
istom  to  particular  villages  in 
on,  and  in  this  case  an  n'ion,  by 
of  this  custom,  waJ5  excluded. 
liis  was  not  the  case  of  owner- 
hings.  There  were  owners,  and 
the  villagers  in  common, 
nrtion  is  adduced  as  another 
I  lion  of  that  equality  between 
•t»  and  aliens  of  which  the  text 
H.  Retortion  is  the  retaliation 
foreigner  of  such  disabilities^  as 
iflicted  by  the  foreigner's  sover- 


eign on  the  subjects  of  the  retaliat- 
ing state.  It  is  essential,  however,  to 
the  equity  of  retortion,  that  the  dis- 
abilities retaliated  should  have  been 
imposed  by  the  foreign  sovereign  on 
aliens  as  aliens.  If  those  disabilities 
are  imposed  alike  on  subject  and 
alien,  then  other  states  have  no  right 
to  complain.  Retortion,  as  is  shown 
by  Ilefl'ter  (Volkerr.  p.  199;  and  see 
Lawrence's  Wheaton,  p.  505),  is  only 
justifiable  when  its  object  is  to  re- 
move unfair  discriminations  against 
our  own  citizens;  nor  can  it  properly 
be  employed  in  order  to  coerce  other 
states  to  tli^  adoption  of  our  juris- 
prudence. And  it  is  clear  that  retor- 
tion is  a  high  governmental  preroga- 
tive, to  be  applied  by  the  executive 
and  legislature,  and  not  by  the  judi- 
ciary. 

i'"The  United  States,"  says  Mr. 
Evarts,  in  a  letter  dated  August  13, 
1878.  to  Mr.  Foster,  American  minis- 
ter at  Mexico  (Foreign  Relations  U. 
S.  for  1878.  p.  575),  "have  not  sought 
the  unpleasant  duty  forced  on  them 
of  pursuing  ofTenders  who,  under  or- 
dinary usages  of  municipal  and  inter- 
national law,  ought  to  be  pursued 
and  arrested  in  Mexico.  Whenever 
Mexico  will  assume  and  effectively 
exercise  that  responsibility,  th*^- 
United  States  will  be  very  glad  to  be 
relieved  from  it." 
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should  they  subsequently  visit  our  land.  Nor  is  this  alL  1 
structive  agencies  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  by  express  thousai 
of  miles;  and  conspiracies,  by  means  not  merely  of  the  mi 
but  by  the  telegraph,  can  be  so  operated  as  to  bring  to  bear 
a  particular  center  forces  organized  in  countries  widely  api 
2.  The  new  phase  assumed  in  more  recent  times  of  offen 
against  government  adds  additional  force  to  the  objective  t 
ory.  Forgeries  of  government  securities  could  be  consi 
mated  with  comparative  immunity  if  the  counterfeiter  co 
escape  punishment  by  conducting  his  operations  in  a  fore 
land.  The  great  increase  of  foreign  travel,  and  the  conv 
iences  of  European  life,  have  led  many  citizens  of  the  Uni 
States  to  take  up  their  residence  in  Europe,  and  special  s 
utes  have  been  passed  authorizing  them  to  perform  certain  < 
cial  acts  before  consuls  abroad;  but  these  acts  might 
impugned,  and  gross  wrongs  perpetrated,  if  persons  of  1 
class  were  not  justiciable,  when  returning  to  their  own  la 
for  forgeries  or  false  oaths  consummated  before  such  consi 
The  same  observation  applies  to  false  affidavits  made  bef 
foreign  consuls  as  to  goods  to  be  sent  to  the  United  States. 
Another  objection  to  the  subjective  theory  may  be  drawn  fi 
the  extension  of  mercantile  adventure  on  the  sea  and  in  bai 
rous  lands.  For  a  long  while  the  high  seas  were  considered 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any  English  common-law  coi 
Buccaneers  of  all  classes  were  permitted  to  range  the  ocean 
molested,  so  far  as  any  show  of  penal  jurisdiction  was  c 
cerned;  and  as  late  as  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  private 
brought  unchallenged  into  English  port  spoils  which  they 
wrung  in  times  of 'peace  from  foreign  ships.  The  atteu 
made  to  punish  on  land  offenses  committed  on  shipboard  v 
but  slight  The  admiralty,  it  is  true,  claimed  authority; 
the  high  admiral  administered,  according  to  forms  which  v 
at  once  odious,  capricious,  and  inadequate,  only  a  qiuisi.  co 
martial  jurisdiction  belonging  to  him  as  head  of  the  fl 
The  appeals  to  this  jurisdiction,  however,  were  rare, 
usual  remedy  for  unsuccessful  revolt  was  summary  pun 
ment  on  shipboard ;  and  as  to  this  the  officers  exercised  desp 
sway.  When  revolt  was  successful,  all  that  was  necessary 
for  the  culprits  to  take  refuge  in  a  foreign  port,  and  there 
umphantly  to  defy  pursuit  Nor  was  it  any  better  in  se 
ments  made  in  barbarous  or  desert  lands.  The  flag,  it  use< 
be  thought,  would  punish  for  itself.     Wrongs  inflicted  on  o 
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shmen,  the  head  of  the  expedition,  if  not  the  wronged 
,  would  avenge ;  for  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  savage  there 
ao  avenger.  The  consequences  were  disastrous.  Men 
Ingland  to  plunder  on  the  high  seas  or  in  the  Indies,  and 
back  to  enjoy  their  plunder  in  conspicuous  but  undis- 
1  repose.  If  only  the  place  where  the  offender  stood  at 
rae  of  the  offense  has  jurisdiction,  then  of  offenses  of  this 
there  is  no  court  of  any  country  that  has  jurisdiction, 
lifficulty,  however,  is  met  by  the  adoption  of  the  objective 
y, — the  theory  that  the  country  in  which  the  crime  takes 
has  jurisdiction  to  punish  the  offender.  A  crime,  there- 
that  is  committed  on  a  United  States  ship  on  the  high 
the  ship  being  part  of  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,, 
(nizable  in  a  United  States  court  And  as  all  civilized 
[IS  have  a  common  right  to  the  high  seas,  piracy  on  the^ 
seas  is  cognizable  in  the  courts  of  all  civilized  nations.^ 
le  subjective  theory  rests  on  a  petitio  principii.  "This 
,"  such  is  the  assumption,  '^has  jurisdiction  because  the 
(lant  was  in  it  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the 
/'  It  makes,  therefore,  jurisdiction  dependent  upon  the 
of  a  party  whose  guilt  is  not  proved.^ 


may  be  said  that  the  principle 
ted' in  the  text  militates  with 
ovif^ion  in  the  Constitution  of 
lited  States  that  a  criminal 
laJl  be  **in  the  state  or  district 
n  the  crime  shall  have  been 
tied."  If  so.  all  prosecutions 
era]  courts  for  offenses  on  the 
Jaa,  and  for  counterfeiting  in 
countries,  militate  against 
ction.  But  the  true  meaning 
section  is  that  the  trial  must 


be,  not  where  the  offender  was  at  the 
time  of  the  offense,  but  where  the 
crime  itself  was  committed, —  i.  «., 
consummated.  See  fully,  Wharton, 
Crim.  Law,  8th  ed.  §§  271  et  seq. 

I  have  discussed  the  topic  in  the- 
text  at  large  in  an  article  in  1  Crim^ 
L.  Mag.  Nov.,  1880,  pp.  689  et  aeq. 

3  For  criminal  jurisdiction  gener- 
ally, see  post,  S§  810  et  9eq. 


CHAPTER  n. 

DOMICIL. 
L    Definition. 

20.  Domicil  determines  personal  capacity  and  liabil 

21.  Domicil  is  a  residence  acquired  as  a  final  abode 
21a.  Same;  residence  and  intention  to  remain  not  ef 

to  continuance  of  domicil  once  acquired. 
211).  Distinction  between  residence  and  domicil. 

22.  By  Savigny  it  is  a  place    voluntarily    selected 

center  of  business. 

23.  By  Vattel  it  is  a  residence  adopted  with  the  inten 

always  staying. 
II.    Historical  development. 

a.  Roman  law. 

24.  By  old  Roman  law,    membership   of  urban  com 

was  by  origo  or  domioilium, 
26.    Under   origo   was   included   birth,   adoption,   ms 

sion,  and  enfranchisement. 
26.     By  subsequent  laws  citizenship  was  generally  coi 
'   27.    Domicilium  was  the  result  of  choice. 

28.  In  such  case  animus  manendi  must  be  shown. 

29.  Domicils  might  be  plural,  and  there  might  be 

without  domicil. 

b.  Modem  law. 

30.  The  Roman  origo  no  longer  exists. 

81.  Domicil  no  longer  involves  subjection  to  an  urbs 

munity. 

82.  Domicil    determines    applicatory    territorial    ji 

dence. 

33.  Impracticability  of  other  tests  of  personal  law. 

34.  Nationality  cannot  be  taken  as  a  substitute, 
in.    Pabticulab  belations. 

a.  Domicil  of  hirth. 

35.  Legitimate  children  have  same  domicil  with  fai 

36.  And  so,  as  to  nationality. 

37.  Illegitimate  children  take  the  mother's  domicil. 

38.  Legitimated  children  take  the  father's  domicil. 

39.  Foundlings  are  domiciled  in  place  where  found. 

40.  Nationality  distinguishable  from  domicil. 

b.  Of  infanta. 
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41.  Infant's  domicil  changes  with  that  of  father,  and  can- 

not be  changed  by  mother,  after  father's  death,  un- 
less reasonably  and  in  good  faith. 
41a.  Domicil  of  child  when  father  and  mothet'  have  separat- 
ed or  been  divorced. 

42.  Guardian  cannot  change  ward's  domicil  except  by  leave 

of  court. 
42a.  Domicil  of  child  after  death  of  parents ;  power  of  guard- 
ian to  change. 
e.  Of  wife, 

43.  Wife's  domicil  is  that  of  her  husband. 

44.  Compulsory  domicil  of  husband  does  not  extend  to  wife. 

45.  Wife's  domicil  changes  with  her  husband's. 

46.  Separations  effected  by  law  sever  domicil. 

46a.  Same ;  continuance  of  unity  of  marriage  relation  as  cri- 
terion. 

d.  Of  servants. 

47.  Servant's  domicil  depends  upon  permanence  of  service. 

e.  Of  students. 

48.  Student's  domicil  is  his  home. 

f.  Of  corporations. 

48^.  Corporation's  domicil  is  its  center  of  business  in  the 
place  of  its  creation. 

g.  Of  ambassadors  and  consuls. 

49.  Domicil  of  diplomatic  ofBoers  is  their  home  country. 
h.  Of  public  officers. 

60.  Soldier's  domicil  is  his  home. 

61.  Removal  to  place  of  permanent  office  may  constitute 

domicil. 
i.  Of  lunatics. 

52.  Lunatic's  domicil  to  be  fixed  by  court. 

53.  Father  may  change  domicil  of  insane  child. 

53a.  When  person  becomes  insane  after  attaining  majority, 
j.  Of  prisoners  and  ewiles. 

54.  Imprisonment  and  exile  do  not  involve  change  of  domi- 

cil. 

54a.  Same. 
rV.    Change  of  domicil. 

65.     Old  domicil  presumed  to  continue  until  new  is  assumed. 

65a.  Continuance  of  old  domicil  until  new  one  acquired ;  pre- 
sumption of  continuance. 

651.  Burden  on  party  asserting  residence  is  not  domicil. 

56.     Change  must  be  in  intention  and  fact. 

56a.  Prima  facie  and  subordinate  character  of  rules  based 
upon  special  conditions  or  motives. 

67.    Permanent   residence  and  settled  business  duties  may 
constitute  change. 


i 
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VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


ff8.    A  new  domidl  may  be  immediately  acquired. 
69.    Original  domicil   does  not   revive  on  abandonn 
elective. 

60.  Such  revival  inconsistent  with  American  policy, 

61.  Intention  to  be  inductively  proved. 
61a.  Question  of  law  or  fact. 

61^.  Recitals  in  documents  admissible. 

62.  Declarations  admissible  to  prove  intent. 

63.  Exercise  of  political   rights  at  a  particular  plf 

conclusive  proof  of  domicil. 

64.  Naturalization  in  another  country  strong  proof  o 

cil  in  such  country. 

65.  Payment  of  personal  taxes  is  cumulative  proof. 

66.  Domicil  not  dependent  upon  time. 

Ck>NFIJCT  OF  RESIDENCES. 

67.  Home  preferred  to  place  of  business. 

68.  Otherwise  as  to  men  without  families. 

69.  Permanent  preferred  to  occasional  residence. 
69^.  And  so,  to  place  for  restoration  of  health. 

70.  Commercial  domicil  may  be  obtained  in  foreign  ci 

land. 

71.  Otherwise  as  to  barbarous  lands. 

72.  Only  one  domicil  for  status  and  succession. 

73.  Otherwise  as  to  matters  political,  commercial,  an 

rimonial. 

74.  One  domicil  only  for  poll  and  succession  taxes. 
Political  consequences. 

75.  Domicil  does  not  include  political  rights. 

76.  Asylum  as  well  as  residence  required. 

77.  Distinctive  French  rule. 

77i.  Domicil  not  internationally  affected  by  local  stati 
Want  of  domicil. 

78.  When  other  conditions  fail,  residence  may  be  th 
Taxation. 

79.  Taxation  by  Roman  law  generally  through  muni 

ties. 

80.  Personal  taxes  governed  by  personal  law;  real  ta 

lex  rei  8itcB. 
80a.  Limitation  of  taxing  power  as  affected  by  situs  oi 

erty,  generally. 
80b.  Property  in  transit. 

80c.  Situs  of  debts  and  credits;  "business  situs." 
80d.  When  legal  title  vested  in  trustee. 
80e.  Corporate  shares. 

80^.  Succession  taxes  governed  by  the  lex  domicilii. 
80f.  Principle  governing  exaction  of  succession  taxej 

erally. 
80g.  Same;  as  to  real  property. 
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JUKISDICnOlf    (lOBUM)    ATTACHED   TO  DOMIOIL. 

81.  Defendant's  domicil  in  Roman  law  may  fix  forum. 

82.  So,  in  modem  Roman  law. 

L  Definition. 
)oinicil  detennines  personal  capacity  and  liability. — Aj9- 
;,  in  conformity  with  the  conclusions  which  have  been 
ited,  that  domicil,  not  nationality,  is  the  arbiter  of  per- 
iw,  the  importance  of  determining  in  what  domicil  con- 
?comes  manifest  By  the  law  of  domicil,  capacity,  if 
solutely  and  ubiquitously  determined,  is  primarily  de- 
By  the  law  of  domicil  state  taxation  is  adjusted.  By 
t  domicil  of  a  decedent  is  the  succession  of  his  personal 
;haped.  By  matrimonial  domicil  is  the  condition  of  the 
lonial  estate  prescribed.  Domicil  is  the  international 
d  by  which  jurisdiction  in  divorce  suits  is  adjudged, 
raicil  of  debtors,  of  factors,  of  contractors  of  all  kinds, 
icome  an  important  ingredient  in  the  engagements  they 
ike.  As  preliminary,  therefore,  to  a  more  minute  dis- 
of  the  points  to  which  the  law  of  domicil  is  applicable, 
nquire  in  wUat  domicil  consists. 

)omicil  is  a  residence  acquired  as  a  final  abode. — ^Domicil 
idence  acquired  as  a  final  abode.  To  constitute  it  there 
e  (1)  residence,  actual  or  inchoate;  (2)  the  nonexist- 
any  intention  to  make  a  domicil  elsewhere.  ^ 


R.  Phillimore  (iv.  p.  43), 
wing  the  inadequacy  of  prior 
IS,  proceeds  as  follows:  "Per- 

American  judges  have  been 
successful  in  their  attempts, 

a  combination  of  their  dicta 
erent  occasions,  we  may  ar- 
tolerablj  accurate  definition 
lating  it  *a  residence  at  a 
r  place,  accompanied  with 
or  presumptive  proof  of  an 
to  remain  there  for  an 
I  time.'"  Domicil,  p.  13, 
To   this    he    cites    Guier   v. 

1  Binn.  349,  note,  giving  as 

"a  residence  at  a  particu- 
,  accompanied  with  positive 
mptive  proof  of  continuing 
nlimited  time."  See  also 
>  V.  Anderson,  17  Jur.  611, 
L  &  Eq.  Rep.  642,  9  Moore, 
525,  2  Spinks,  Eccl.  Rep.  41 ; 
.  Windham,  13  Me.  225;  Put- 
^hnson,  10  Mass.  488 ;  Daniel 
m,  46  Oa.  277.     But  aa  all 


proof  is  now  understood  to  be  •*pre- 
sumptive,"  i.  e.,  inferential  or  cir- 
cumstantial, it  is  hard  to  see  in  what 
"positive,"  in  this  definition,  differs 
from  "presumptive."  And  in  any 
view  the  terms  are  redundant  as  here 
used. 

Mr.  Dicey,  in  his  work  on  Domicil, 
p.  42,  says  that  "the  domicil  of  any 
person  is,  in  general,  the  place  or 
country  which  is  in  fact  his  perma- 
nent home;  but  is  in  some  cases  the 
place  or  country  which,  whether  it  be 
in  fact  his  home  or  not,  is  determined 
to  be  his  home  by  a  rule  of  law."  For 
the  statement  that  "domicil  means 
permanent  home,"  he  cites  Lord 
Cranworth,  Whicker  v.  Hume,  28  L. 
J.  Ch.  N.  S.  396.  400,  7  H.  L.  Cas.  124, 
4  Jur.  N.  S.  933,  6  Week.  Rep.  813; 
Atty.  Oen.  v.  Rowe,  31  L.  J.  Exch.  N. 
S.  314,  320,  1  Hurlst.  &  C.  31,  8  Jur. 
N.  8.  823,  6  L.  T.  N.  8.  438,  10  Week. 
Rep.  718.  I  prefer  the  term  "final" 
to  "permanent."    I  may  abandon  my 
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21a.  Same;  residence  and  intention  to  remain  not  essenti 
continnance  of  domicil  once  acquired. — The  rale  of  the  last 
tion — at  least,  if  the  word  "inchoate"  is  not  regarded  as 
pensing  with  the  necessity  of  actual  presence — is  practi 
undisputed  as  applied  to  the  requisites  of  a  change  of  don 
but  a  domicil  once  acquired,  whether  a  domicil  of  origin 


home  in  my  present  domicil,  and  may 
expect  to  be  absent  for  years;  yet  if 
1  intend  to  return  and  resume  my 
homo  in  this  domicil,  it  continues  my 
domicil.  Compare  article  in  London 
Law  Mag.  for  1873. 

**]t  would  be  a  dangerous  doctrine 
to  hold  that  mere  residence,  apart 
from  the  consideration  of  circum- 
stancoa,  constitutes  a  change  of  domi- 
cil. A  question  which  no  one  could 
settle  would  immediately  arise, — 
namely,  what  length  of  residence 
should  produce  such  consequence.  It 
is  evident  that  time  alone  cpimot  be 
the  only  criterion.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  a  very  short  residence 
would  constitute  domicil,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  emigrant,  who,  having 
wound  up  all  his  affairs  in  the  coun- 
try of  his  origin,  departs  with  his 
wife  and  family  to  a  foreign  land  and 
settles  there.  In  a  case  like  that,  a 
residence  for  a  very  brief  period 
would  work  a  change  of  domicil. 

"Take  a  contrary  case,  where  a 
man,  for  business,  or  pleasure,  or 
mere  love  of  change,  is  long  resident 
abroad,  occasionally  returning  to  the 
country  of  his  origin,  and  maintain- 
ing all  his  natural  connections  with 
that  country;  the  time  of  residence' 
would  not  to  the  same  extent,  or  in 
the  same  degree,  be  proofs  of  a 
change  of  domicil."  Hodgson  v.  De 
Beauchesne,  12  Moore,  P.  C.  C.  285, 
7  Week.  Rep.  397  (Per  Curiam), 

It  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  true 
idea  of  domicil  unless  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
family  relation  which  it  is  the  domi- 
nant policy  of  the  state  to  preserve. 
Hence  it  is  that  private  international 
law  envelops  a  man  in  the  jurispru- 
dence to  which  his  home  is  subject. 
The  jurisprudence  in  which  ne  places 
this  home  is  that  in  which  he  himself 


is  placed.  He  may  be  absent 
series  of  years  in  a  foreign  Ian 
by  the  law  of  his  home  is  h< 
erned,  and  not  by  the  law  of  h 
eign  residence.  He  is  taxed  I 
home  law.  His  relations  as  1 
three  great  decisive  epochs  of 
birth,  marriage,  and  death — a 
termincd  by  his  home  law.  The 
of  his  family  determines  the  la 
ulating  his  personal  status,  t 
he  may  be  bom  when  his  paren 
far  distant  from  that  home 
home  determines  the  legal  dutl 
privileges  of  his  marriage,  thoi 
may  be  married  in  a  foreign 
His  home  gives  the  law  by  whi 
property  is  to  be  distributed  i 
death,  no  matter  how  remote 
home  may  be  the  place  in  wh 
dies.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
nations,  in  its  tenderness  for  h 
ity,  had  summoned,  as  man's  t 
ant  in  the  most  critical  juncti 
his  life,  the  genius  of  home,  ai 
given  to  that  genius  supreme  ji 
control.  What  the  lex  domic\ 
the  law  of  home,  decrees  at 
junctures,  is  the  law  that  is 
The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  It 
family  that  is  to  be  preserved,  J 
sake  both  of  the  man  himself 
the  state.  The  man  will  be 
grant,  the  state  will  be  dissolve 
less  the  family  be  preserved ;  ai 
preservation  of  the  family  is  tl 
duty  of  the  law.  And  the  appl 
is  obvious.  The  sanction  whicl 
ized  nations  have  agreed  to  i 
we,  as  a  nation  peculiarly  dep 
on  family  purity  and  integri 
our  well-being,  must  hold  sacrc 
treating  judicially  of  the  law  c 
icil,  we  must  in  no  case  forge 
by  reason  as  well  as  by  authori 
law  of  domicil  is  the  law  of  he 
An  expansion  of  the  same  t 
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dl  of  choice,  may  continue  without  either  of  these  requi- 
This  is  obvious  from  the  principle  subsequently  dis- 
1,  that  a  domicil  once  acquired  continues  until  the  acqui- 
of  a  new  domicil  by  the  concurrence  of  these  requisites, 
apparent  from  the  latter  principle  that  the  old  domicil 
continue,  although  there  is  no  longer  a  residence  there, 
ven  though  there  is  an  intention  to  make  a  domicil  else- 
,  if  that  intention  has  not  been  put  into  effect  by  the  con- 
ice  of  residence  in  a  new  locality,  and  the  intention 
aaining  there  permanently,  or  for  an  indefinite  time. 
.  Bifltinction  between  residence  and  domicil. — The  defini- 
i  domicil  in  a  previous  section,  and  the  definition  some- 
substituted  therefor, — namely,  that  domicil  is  residence 
articular  place  with  no  present  intention  of  removing,^ — 
that  the  intention  to  remain  is  the  characteristic  that  dis- 
shes  domicil  from  residence ;  but  as  the  term  "residence" 
implies  some  idea  of  permanency,  as  distinguished  from 
temporary  locality  of  existence,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
jter  of  the  intention  to  remain,  rather  than  its  existence 
aexistence,  is  the  distinguishing  feature.  Probably  no 
iccurate  abstract  statement  of  the  distinction  can  be  found 
hat  embodied  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  Virginia 


1  Id  the  celebrated  Roman  defi- 
''Eam    domum    unicuique 
I  debere  existimari  ubi  quis- 
les   et    tabu  las    haberet    sua- 

rerum  constitutionem  fecis- 
..  239,  S  2,  de  v.  s.  "Et  in 
loco  sin^los  habere  domicil- 
Q  ambigitur,  ubi  quis  larem 
le  ac  fortunanim  summam 
it,  unde  rursus  non  sit  disces- 
i  nihil  avocet,  unde  quum  pro- 
st,  peregrinare  videtur,  quo  si 
Deregrinari  jam  destitit."  L. 
in  colis  10^  39.  This  is  illus- 
XyJ?<,  §  67. 
once  may  be  treated  as  con- 

with  domicil   when  required 
terms  of    a    statute.    Thus, 


where  a  statute  requires  that  a  per- 
son, in  order  to  be  entitled  to  sue  for 
a  divorce,  should  be  a  resident  of  a 
state,  this  is  interpreted  to  mean 
domicil, — e.  g.,  residence  as  in  a  final 
home;  since  the  legislature  could  not 
have  meant  to  base  such  jurisdiction 
on  a  flying  visit,  when  the  party's  es- 
tablished home  is  elsewhere.  See 
Hinda  v.  Hinds,  1  Iowa,  36;  State  v. 
MinnicJc,  16  Iowa,  123.  Post,  §  223. 
As  is  well  said  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
Com.  sur  Wheat,  iii.  98,  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  possible  change  of  abode  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
domicil. 

iLindsay  v.  Murphy,  76  Va.  428 
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case:   "To  constitute  a  domicil  two  things  must  concur: 
residence;    secondly,  the  intention  to  remain  there.     . 
To  reside  in  a  place  is  to  abide,  to  sojourn,  to  dwell  ther( 
manently,  or  for  a  length  of  time.     It  is  to  have  a  perm 
abode  for  the  time  being,  as  contradistinguished  from  a 
temporary  locality  of  existence."^     The  distinction  is  fi 
illustrated  by  the  concrete  application  made  of  it  in  the 
•case.     The  court  assumed  that  a  railroad  contractor  ret 
his  domicil  in  Washington  while  engaged  in  the  perfon 
of  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  road  in  Virginia, 
pearing  that  he  had  no  intention  of  remaining  in  the  latter 
after  the  completion  of  the  contract;  but  nevertheless  helc 
he  was  a  resident  of  Virginia,  for  the  purposes  of  its  a 
ment  laws,  during  the  period  he  was  engaged  in  the  per 
ance  of  the  contract,  it  appearing  that  he  had  rented  his 
in  Washington,  and  removed  his  family  to  a  place  on  the 
of  the  road,  and  kept  house  there. 

The  distinction  between  residence  and  domicil,  howev 
not  always  preserved  by  legislatures  and  courts.  The 
"residence"  is  frequently  used  in  legislative  enactments  i 
sense  of  domicil,  or  at  least  in  a  sense  that  closely  approxi 
the  idea  of  domicil.  This  is  notably  true  of  local  statutes 
ing  the  residence  of  plaintiff  within  the  state  a  condition  < 
jurisdiction  of  a  suit  for  divorce.  Such  statutes  are  gen 
•<5onstrued  to  require  residence  in  the  sense  of  domicil, 
least  residence  ammo  mcmendi, 

Domicil,  in  respect  of  its  acquisition,  is  a  more  onerou 
dition  than  residence,  but  in  respect  of  its  retention  may  I 
onerous,  since,  as  already  shown,  a  domicil  once  acquirec 
continue,  although  no  longer  accompanied  by  residence  < 


*Long  V.  Ryan,  30  Gratt.  718.  See 
also,  for  other  statements  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  residence  and  dom- 
icil, Krone  v.  Cooper,  43  Ark.  547; 


Stout  V.  Leonard,  37  N.  J.  1 
State  ex  rel.  Eannon  y.  Oriz» 
N.  C.  115. 
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n  to  remain.  Thus,  a  person  removing  from  one  state  to 
sr  can  more  easily  satisfy  the  requirement  of  residence 
:hat  of  domicil  made  by  a  statute  of  the  latter  state,  sup- 
^  the  term  "residence"  to  be  used  in  its  strict  sense,  and 
atradistinguished  from  domicil;  but  a  person  who  had 
>usly  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  latter  state  may  be  able  to 
7  the  requirement  of  domicil,  after  he  has  become  unable 
sfj  the  requirement  of  residence.^ 

By  Savigny  it  is  a  place  volnntarily  selected  as  a  center  of 
88. — Savigny's  definition  declares  domicil  to  be  that  place 

an  individual  has  voluntarily  selected  as  a  permanent 
Qce,  and  as  the  center  of  his  legal  relations  and  his  busi- 
such  residence  excluding  neither  transient  absences  nor 

change,  the  right  to  make  which  is  from  the  nature  of 

reserved.^  This  definition,  however,  is  open  to  two 
5  objections:    (1)  It  does  not  apply  to  domicil  by  birth; 

sinks  the  home  in  the  business  center,  whereas  the  pres- 
le  is  to  sink  the  business  center  in  the  home.     No  matter 

a  man's  business  is  centered,  still,  as  we  shall  soon  see 
fully,  it  is  the  home,  and  not  the  business  site,  that  de- 
es his  personal  relations. 


point  made  in  the  text  is 
ted  by  the  case  of  Tipton  v. 

87  Ky.  243,  8  S.  W.  440, 
eld  that  the  provision  of  the 
tiat  plaintiff  to  obtain  a  di- 
lust  allege  and  prove,  inter 
<idence  in  the  state  for  one 
xt  before  the  commencement 
?tion,  required  an  actual  resi- 
nd  not  a  mere  legal  residence 
the  court  treated  as  equiva- 

domicil)  -within  the  state, 
rt,  using  the  term  "legal  res- 
in the  sense  of  domicil,  said: 
ral  residence  consists  of  fact 
ention;  both  must  concur; 
?n  his  legal  residence  is  once 
requires  both  fact  and  in  ten-* 
chfinge  it.  As  contradistin- 
u  I.  CoiOTL.  OF  Laws — 6. 


guished  from  his  legal  residence,  he 
may  have  an  actual  residence  in  an- 
other state  or  country.  He  may  abide 
in  the  latter  without  surrendering 
his  legal  residence  in  the  former,  pro- 
viding he  so  intends.  His  legal  resi- 
dence, for  the  purposes  above  indi- 
cated, may  be  merely  ideal,  but  his 
actual  residence  must  be  substantive. 
He  may  not  actually  abide  at  his 
legal  residence  at  all;  but  his  actual 
residence  must  be  his  abiding  place." 

1  This  last  expression  may  be 
viewed  as  corresponding  to  the  "float- 
ing intention  to  return  at  some  fu- 
ture period,"  which  Judge  Story  re- 
gards as  consistent  with  a  domicil  by 
choice.     See  post,  §§  23,  46. 
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23.  By  Vattel  it  is  a  residence  adopted  with  the  intenti 
always  staying. — The  definition  of  Vattel  is  "a  fixed  resi 
in  any  place,  with  an  intention  of  always  staying  th( 
Judge  Story,  in  commenting  on  this,  justly  remarks:^ 
is  not  an  accurate  statement  It  would  be  more  correct  1 
that  that  place  is  properly  the  domicil  of  a  person  in  whi< 
habitation  is  fixed,  without  any  present  intention  of  rem 
therefrom."^  Another  objection  to  VatteFs  definition  i{ 
he  makes  *^an  intention  of  always  staying''  a  condition  of 
icil;  whereas  the  intention  may  be  to  make  the  place  se 
a  home  from  which  many  and  long  excursions  may  be  1 
This  will  constitute  domicil  if  the  intention  be  to  mai 
place  a  final  home. 

11.  Historical  developmbnt. 


a.  Roman  law. 

24«  By  old  Boman  law,  membership  of  urban  commnnit 
by  "origo"  or  "domicilinm." — In  the  view  of  the  earlier  B 
jurists,  as  we  learn  from  Savigny,  whose  masterly  treatis 
be  frequently  appealed  to  in  the  present  discussion/  all 


1  Law  of  Nations,  book  1,  chap.  19, 
S2I8. 

2  Confl.  L.  §  43. 

3  The  same  eminent  commentator 
afterwards  states  that  a  domicil  may 
be  obtained  by  removal,  with  an  in- 
tention of  remaining  for  an  indefinite 
time,  notwithstanding  the  party 
"may  entertain  a  floating  intention  to 
return  at  some  future  period."  §  46, 
citing  Sears  v.  Boston,  1  Met.  250; 
Thomdike  v.  Boston,  1  Met.  242.  See 
also  the  comments  on  this  expression 
of  Judge  Story,  in  Mr.  Guthrie's 
learned  note,  in  his  translation  of  Sa- 
vigny, p.  62. 

In  Uindman's  Appeal,  86  Pa.  466, 
Mercnr,  J.,  said:  "Vattel  defined 
domicil  to  be  a  fixed  residence,  with 
an  intention  of  always  staying  there. 
This  definition  is  too  limited  to  ap- 
ply to  the  migratory  habits  of  the 
people  of  tliis  country.  So  narrow  a 
oonstruetion  would  deprive  a  large 
proportion  of  our  people  of  any  dom- 
icil. The  better  definition  is  that 
place  in  which  a  person  has  fixed  his 


habitation   without   any   presi 
tention  of  removing  therefrom. 

**A  mere  intention  to 
permanently,  without  an  act 
moval,  works  no  change  of  d 
nor  does  a  mere  removal  fn 
state  without  an  intention  to 
elsewhere.  But  when  a  perse 
all  his  land,  gives  up  all  his  b 
in  the  state  in  which  he  hac 
takes  his  movable  property  wi 
and  establishes  his  home  in  j 
state,  such  acts  prima  facie  ] 
change  of  domicil.  Vague  and 
tain  evidence  cannot  remove  tl 
presumption  thus  created. 
Confl.  L.  §  46:  Wilhraham  v.  J 
DO  Mass.  68^;  Harris  v.  JF 
Cranch,  C.  C.  710,  Fed.  Cas. 
120." 

That  intended  occasional  a 
do  not  interfere  with  the  adoj 
a  particular  place  as  a  domi 
Anderson  v.  Anderson,  42  Vt. 
Am.  Rep.  334;  Wilhraham  v.  J 
99  Mass.  587. 

1  Op.  cit.  viii.  f  351. 
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Ide  of  the  citj  of  Rome,  consisted  of  an  aggregation  of  iir- 
eoramunities,  to  which  were  generally  assigned  the  titles 
mnicipia  or  coloniae,  each  of  which  had  its  own  special 
istrates,  jurisdiction,  and  municipal  legislature.  Every 
bitant  of  Italy  belonged  either  to  Rome  or  to  one  or  more 
bose  urban  communities.  In  contemplation  of  law,  if  not 
practical  completeness,  this  system,  at  the  time  when  the 
t  jurists  wrote,  was  so  far  extended  over  the  whole  empire, 
each  subject  of  the  emperor  was  assigned  to  one  or  the 
r  of  these  localities.  According  to  the  jurists,  membership 
lese  urban  communities  was  acquired  in  two  distinct  ways : 
by  citizenship  (origo)  ;  and  (6)  by  domicil  (domiciliu7n) . 
L  Under  origo  was  included  birth,  adoption,  manumission, 
enfranchisement. — (a)  Origo — Under  this  title,  citizen- 
was  said  to  accrue  through  birtli,  adoption,  manumission, 
afranchisement  * 

irih, — This,  as  the  most  common  method  of  acquiring  cit- 
hip,  is  frequently  (origo,  nativitas)  employed  to  describe 
form  of  citizenship  in  general.  It  was  constituted  by 
,  in  a  legal  marriage,  when  the  father  was  himself  a  citi- 
niegitimate  children  acquired  citizenship  in  the  native 
of  the  mother.® 
loptiofh. — The  adopted  child  took,  in  addition  to  his  own 
right  (Biirger-recht) y  that  conferred  on  him  by  his  adopt- 
)arent;  and  this  double  citizenship  descended  to  his  chil- 
^  By  emancipation  or  release,  how^ever,  of  the  adopted 
,  this  civic  effect  of  adoption  was  destroyed. 
inunvission, — The  manumitted  slave,  who,  as  a  slave,  had 
»usly  no  civic  rights,  acquired  such,  as  an  inheritable 
y,  in  his  patron's  native  town.*^ 

franchisevK'M, — (Allection,  or  election, — Allectio.)  This 
when  citizenship  was  conferred  on  an  individual  by  the 
f  the  municipality. 

*  civic  status  constituted  by  either  of  these  four  processes 
not  be  surrendered  by  the  citizen's  individual  act  with- 
e  consent  of  the  municipalities.     It  will  be  seen,  by  an 


U  pr.  ad  mun.   (60,  1)  :     Mu-        3  L.  1,  §  2;  L.  9,  ad  mun.   (50,  1). 
aut  nativitas  facit,  aut  man-        *  L.  1,  §  2;  L.  9,  ad  miin.  (50.  1). 
.  aut  adoptio;  L.  7,  C.  de  in-        6  L.  6,  §  3;  L.  7;  L.  22  pr.;  L.  37, 

10.  30)  ;    Gives   quidera   orijoro.  §  1,  ad  mun.  (50,  1)  ;  L.  2,  C.  de  mu- 

i>sis,  allectio,  vel  adoptio,  in-  nic.    (10,   38);    Savigny,   Vermischte 

ero,  domiciliiim  facit.  Schriften,  iii.  245. 
.  5  2;  L.  6,  §  1,  ad  mun.   (50, 
I.e.  de  munic.  (10,  38). 
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examination  of  the  processes  themselves,  that  citizenshi 
birth,  by  adoption,  and  by  enfranchisement,  were  cumul 
and  might  each  unite  in  the  same  person;  and  that  sucl 
the  case  with  the  manumitted  slave,  who  might,  by  man 
sion,  adoption,  or  enfranchisement,  be  brought  into  s€ 
communities.  One  citizen  might,  therefore,  have  civic  r 
and  be  subject  to  civic  burdens,  in  a  series  of  such  comi 
ties.  And  such,  we  learn  from  the  jurists,  was  often  p 
cally  the  case.® 

26.  By  snbseqnent  laws,  citizenship  was  generally  confi 
— A  marked  extension  of  civic  rights  took  place  first  b 
Lex  Julia,  which  imparted  to  all  Italy  the  rights  of  ci 
ship ;  and  afterwards  by  a  decree  of  Caracalla,  which  conf 
the  same  privileges  on  the  provinces  as  a  mass.  A  double 
nicipal  subjection  was  thereby  frequently  conferred.^  'S 
by  no  means  follows  that  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  R 
Empire  were  citizens  of  Rome,  in  the  sense  of  cives  Bo^ 
For  even  after  the  decree  of  Caracalla  there  were  numbe 
persons  who  entered  the  lower  class  of  freedmen,  some 
through  imperfect  manumission,  and  sometimes  through 
gration,  who  were  not  immediately  invested  with  citizer 
It  was,  therefore,  possible  for  persons  to  be  free  inhabitai 
the  empire  without  being  citizens;  though  such  cases  wei 
rare  and  too  obscure  to  materially  affect  the  jurispruden 
the  times.  ^ 

27.  Domicilium  was  the  result  of  choice. — (b)  Domici 
— This  was  the  second  method  by  which  an  individual  con 
attached  to  a  municipal  community.  Domicilium  (in 
lish,  Domicil;  in  German,  Wohnsitz)  is  defined  by  Sav 
as  has  been  seen,  to  be  that  place  which  an  individual  ha: 
untarily  selected  as  a  permanent  residence,  and  as  the  c 
of  his  legal  relations  and  of  his  business,^     ^'Permanent 

«  L.  6,  §  3;  L.  7;  L.  22  pr.;  L.  27  speaks  generally, — each  speakii 

pr.;  L.  37,  §  1,  ad  mun.  (50,  1)  ;  L.  3,  the  law  of  his  day." 

§  8,  de  mimic.    (60,  4) ;  L.  2,  C.  de  2  Savigny,  viii.  §§  361,  362. 

mimic.  (10,  38).  i  Bar,  in  his  learned  work  { 

1  Cicero  de  legibus,  ii.  2,     "Omni-  ternational  Law, — a  work  whic 

bus  muiiicipibus  duas  esse  censeo  pa-  be  constantly  referred  to  in  tl 

trias,  unam  naturae,  alteram  civita-  lowing  pages, — accepts  Savigny 

tis,     .     .     .     habuit  alteram  loci  pa-  nition;    showing    (p.    77),    ho 

triam,  alteram  juris."  L.  33,  ad  mun.  that  there  are  several  cases  of 

(50,   1 ) .     Modestinus :     "Roma  com-  cil  that  it  does  not  comprehem 

munis  nostra  patria  est."     "Cicero,"  mentions,     among     these,      m 

says  Savigny,  "speaks  only  of  citizens  women  who  follow  their  husi 

from  Italy     {municipes) ;    Modestin  children    who    take    their     pi 
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',"  however,  excludes  neither  transient  absences  nor  the 
3ility  of  a  future  change ;  all  that  is  excluded  in  this  re- 
is  the  idea  of  present  transientness.     There  must  be  the 
tion  to  select  the  spot  as  a  permanent  abode. 
7nicilium,  as  well  as  origo,  founded  the  citizens'  subjec- 

0  a  specific  municipality.  It  assumed,  therefore,  a  fixed 
^rial  limit,  and  embraced,  not  merely  the  inhabitants  of 
t V  proper,  but  those  of  its  outlying  dependencies.  ^ 

In  such  case  animus  manendi  must  be  shown. — As  an  il- 
tion  of  the  strictness  with  which  the  requisite  of  inten- 

permanency  was  maintained  by  the  ancient  Koman  law 
)e  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  residence  of  a  student  at  an 
tional  institution  was  at  first  held  to  confer  no  domicil, 
itter  for  how  long  a  time  such  residence  continued ;  and 
ily  relaxation  that  was  granted  to  this  was  by  a  decree  of 
an,  that  domicil  might  be  thus  acquired  when  the  resi- 

reached  ten  years.     And  even  in  this  case  the  reason 

to  have  been  that,  from  so  long  a  stay,  an  intention  to 
a  might  be  presumed.^  The  animus  manendi  was  to  be 
\  as  a  free,  determinate,  sincere  act  It  could  not  be  es- 
led  by  formalities  alone:  "Domicilium  re  et  facto  trans- 
,  non  nuda  contestatione :  sicut  in  his  exigitur,  qui 
t  se  posse  ad  munera,  ut  incolas,  vocari."^  So  strenuous 
le  old  Roman  law  in  insisting  on  this  freedom,  that  it 

1  as  void  conditions  in  wills  requiring  a  change  of  domi- 
But  it  was  otherwise  with  general  public  statutes.  By 
domicil  could  be  arbitrarily  established.  Thus,  a  sol- 
as domiciled  at  his  place  of  service;*  and  an  exile  at  the 
of  his  banishment*^  The  holding  of  real  estate  in  a 
liar  municipality  did  not  by  itself  confer  domicil  thcre- 
•  was  it  necessary  to  domicil  when  otherwise  constituted.® 
Domicils  might  be  plural,  and  there  might  be  persons  with- 
nicil. — It  was  possible  for  a  Roman  citizen  to  have  sev- 
[)micils,   when  his  residence  waa  divided  among  several 


manumitted    slaves,  exiles,       3  L.  20,  ad.  mun.   (50,  1). 
^rs;  in  which  two  last  cases,        «L.  31,  ad  mun.   (60,  1) ;  Tu,  71,  % 
being  compelled  by  govern-   2,  de  cond.  (36,  1). 
iers,  can  scarcely  be  regarded       4  L.  23,  §  Ij  ad  mun.  (60,  1 ) . 
'      '*  »L.  22,  I  3,  ad  mun.  (50,  1). 

eL.  17,  S  13;  L.  22,  §  7,  ad  mun. 
(50,  1)  J  L.  4,  C.  de  inoolis  (10,  39) . 


See  also  Liv. 


>ted  \fj  choice. 

Gaj.  i.  5  22. 
^v,  viii.  353. 
,  §'6,  de  injur.   (47,  10);  L. 

incolis  (10,  39) ;  Lauterbach 
nlio,  I  27.     See  post,  §  48. 
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homes,  in  each  of  which  he  conducted  business  or  maint 
legal  and  social  relations.^  So,  it  was  also  possible,  tl 
unusual,  for  persons  to  be  without  a  domicil,  in  the  rest 
sense  of  the  term.  This  could  happen  in  the  folic 
cases : — 

a.  When  a  domicil  is  surrendered,  and  another  sought 
not  yet  determined  on. 

6.  When  the  business  of  a  traveling  agent  is  adopted, 
out  any  settled  home. 

c.  In  the  case  of  vagrants  or  tramps.* 


b.  Modem  law. 

30.  The  Roman  origo  no  longer  exists. — In  the  law  as  i1 

prevails,  not  merely  so  much  of  the  old  Eoman  law  as  n 
to  origo  has  become  obsolete,  but  that  which  relates  to  ( 
cilium  has  been  placed  on  a  deep  and  permanent  foundi 
and  endowed  with  almost  universal  range.  It  is  true 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  several  canto 
Switzerland,  for  instance,  birth  in  a  particular  commi 
and  consequent  legal  subjection  to  the  same,  follows  the  ci 
through  all  changes  of  domicil;  and  by  this  law  of  na 
(HeimcUh-recht),  he  continues,  according  to  the  Swiss  la 
be  bound,  wherever  he  may  wander.  By  this,  and  not  b 
law  of  subsequent  domicil,  he  is  governed,  in  the  matte 
marriage,  guardianship,  succession,  and  paternal  power.  ^ 
Italy  still  remain  faint  traces  of  the  old  Roman  munic 
ties ;  and  in  New  England  traces  still  fainter  are  to  be  obs 
in  the  original  constitution  of  the  towns,  which  the  Pii 
settlers,  bringing  with  them  no  small  knowledge  of  civil 
canon  law,  sketched  after  the  model  of  the  Roman  urban 
munities.  But  those  traces  have  vanished,  or  are  rapidly 
ishing;  and  so  far  as  concerns  the  question  as  to  what  te 
rial  laws  attach  to  a  person,  which  is  at  the  basis  of  the  pi 
treatise,  the  doctrine  of  subjection  through  birth  to  a  mi 
pality  no  longer  exists.  We  may  cor  side  r,  therefore,  all 
relates,  in  the  Roman  law,  to  origo,  as  canceled  from  our 
ern  jurisprudence.^ 


1  L.  5;  L.  6,  §  2;  L.  27,  $  2,  ad  mun. 
(60,  1) ;  C.  2  pr.  de  sepult.  in  vi.  (3, 
12). 

«  T^nd-Streichern ;  Savigny,  R5m. 
Recht.  viii.  §  364. 

1  OlTiziclie     Sammluii£;      der     das 


Schweizerische     Staatsrecht 
fende  ActenstUcke,  ii.  34.     See 
hold  Schmid  (18(53),  in  loco. 

>  Lauterbach,  de  domicilio, 
14,  etc.;  Savigny,  viii.  §  358. 
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}micil  no  longer  inYolyes  subjection  to  an  urban  com- 

-But  how  is  it  with  domicilium?  Now,  in  applying 
>wii  times  the  Roman  law  as  to  domicil,  the  following 
itions  are  to  be  observed : — 

imicil  is  to  be  detached  from  the  idea  of  subjection  to 
n  community,  with  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  recognized 
Romans. 

le  jurisdiction  of  the  domicil  (forum  domicilii)  not 
nains  to  us,  but  occupies  a  far  more  exclusive  and  com- 
^  position  than  with  the  Komans.  With  them  origo 
ached  jurisdiction.  With  ua,  domicil  confers  the  dis- 
forum  to  which  every  man  is  primarily  subject. 
it  the  law  which  adheres  to  the  domicil  has  with  us  a 
BFerent  compass  and  extent  than  it  had  at  Rome.  At 
[  was  exactly  and  necessarily  coincident  with  the  limits 
rban  precinct,  or  town,  as  it  would  be  called  in  New 
1.  With  us,  the  law  of  the  domicil  no  longer  has  this 
y  coincidence,  but  accepts  that  of  a  state  or  nation, 
each  town,  in  rare  instances,  may  constitute,  but  of 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  it  forms  but  part  It  is 
3r,  in  other  words,  the  law  of  the  urban  community  or 
lat  attaches  itself  to  the  domicil,  but  the  law  of  the 
ive  territory  {Gerichts-syrengel) j  with  its  several  gTa- 
— as,  with  us,  of  town,  county,  state,  and  general  gov- 
:, — in  which  such  domicil  exists. 

omicil  determines  applicatory  territorial  jurisprudence, 
veral  important  relations,  therefore,  as  is  well  shown 
gny,  domicil  determines  the  particular  territorial  ju- 
mce  to  which  every  individual  is  subjected.^  It  is 
t,  at  the  first  view,  this  feature  of  domicil  may  be  said 
7  with  peculiar  exclusiveness  to  the  several  states  of  a 
empire,  in  their  relations  to  each  other ;  as  in  the  casa 
tates  of  the  North  Grerman  Confederacy,  of  the  Ameri- 
ion,  and  of  the  British  Empire.  No  one  can  doubt 
)m  the  reason  of  the  thing,  as  well  as  from  the  force  of 
it,  when  a  dispute  arises  between  a  subject  of  one  of 
rticular  states  and  a  subject  of  another,  it  is  the  law  of 
ar  domicil  that  is  to  settle  the  legal  character  of  each, 
ion  to  all  other  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States,  for 
,  a  person  domiciled  in  Massachusetts  is  to  be  viewed 
ed  with  the  incidents  with  which  the  Massachusetts 


ny,  viii.  359. 
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law  invests  individuals.  His  will  must  be  executed  acco: 
to  Massachusetts  formalities;  his  goods  descend  accordii 
the  Massachusetts  law  of  intestacy.  His  personal  rights 
with  certain  restrictions,  to  be  defined  by  Massachusett 

Irisprudence.  His  nationality  is  that  of  the  United  S 
and  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  he  is  bound  in  all  mi 
in  which  the  United  States  are  sovereign.     But  in  all  mi 

I  in  which  the  states  are  sovereign,  his  domicil  is  in  his  pa: 

lar  state;  and  the  same  distinction  applies  to  the  citize: 

j  other  federative  empires.* 

I  33.  Impracticability  of  other  tests  of  personal  law. — Ho^ 

\  artificial  may  be  the  idea  of  domicil,  it  is  a  necessity  o^ 

ilized  life.  The  problem  is,  What  is  the  law  by  which  a 
ticular  individual  is  to  be  generally  bound  ?  Where  is  his 
sonal  tfta  to  be  paid  ?  And  although  the  notion  that  his  pc 
al  status  is  determined  by  domicil  is  now,  as  will  be  seen,^ 
much  modified,  the  important  inquiry  still  remains:  Wha 
is  to  regulate  the  succession  of  his  estate  after  his  death 
It  may  be  said,  "The  law  of  the  territory  in  which,  fc 
time  being,  he  sojourns."  But  this  might  work  great  i 
tice.  The  person  in  question  may  have  been  only  accidei 
and  momentarily  on  the  soil;  and  his  training,  his  char 
his  future,  belong  to  another  land;  or  he  may  be  a  tra 
passing  rapidly  from  land  to  land,  and  then  the  absurdit; 
lows,  that  as  he  travels  his  legal  character  shifts,  so  thj 
tlie  train  carries  him  over  a  boundary  line,  he  becomes 
to  a  new  order  of  taxes;  becomes,  perhaps,  illegitimate 
being  legitimate;  becomes,  according  to  some  ^iews,  capal 
incapable  of  business,  from  being  previously  the  reverse 
acquires  in  each  country  a  new  set  of  heirs.  A  princi] 
destructive  of  international  intercourse  cannot  be  maint 
by  international  law. 

Or  it  may  be  said,  "Let  birth  determine."  But  men,  ii 
multitudes,  desert  the  country  of  their  birth ;  and  it  woul< 
duce  the  grossest  confusion  to  invest  them  with  the  law  oi 
country  in  the  land  of  their  future  residence.  If,  for  ins 
each  person  in  the  United  States  is  governed  by  the  law  < 
place  of  his  birth, — if  such  law  alone  determines  when  he 
age,  how  he  is  to  marry,  and  how  his  property  is  to  desce 
the  result  would  be  practical  anarchy.     Under  such  a  s 

t  Ante,  §  8.  i  Post,  $$  88-101. 
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r,  reciprocal  confidence,  arising  from  a  confidence  in  mu- 
•esponsibility,  would  be  at  an  end.^ 
Nationality  cannot  be  taken  as  a  snbstitnte. — Nationality 
!  only  remaining  criterion  to  be  considered;  and,  as  we 
already  seen,^  nationality  cannot  be  accepted,  for  the  fol- 
^  reasons : — 

Nationality  does  not  apply  to  Federal  systems,  such  as 
Britain,  Germany,  and  lie  United  States,  where  there 
series  of  states,  with  different  jurisprudences,  confed- 
I  under  a  common  nationality. 

Nationality  is  far  less  easily  ascertainable,  for  reasons 
ly  stated,^  than  domicil. 

The  establishment  of  domicil  as  the  test  in  all  the  states 
i  American  Union,  and  in  the  British  Empire,  makes  a 
e  impracticable  unless  by  legislation,  which,  considering 
Teat  number  of  states  whose  concurrence  would  be  re- 
1,  it  is  impossible  to  expect.^ 

lo  apply  nationality  would  be,  in  innumerable  cases,  to 
:  the  intention  of  parties,  and  to  envelop  them  in  an  alien 
lej  have  abandoned.  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  in 
ia,  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  immigra- 
nd  settlement,  even  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  in- 
n,  does  not  change  nationality  until  the  probation 
lly  five  years)  is  expired,  and  naturalization  is  consum- 
.  In  the  United  States  we  have  probably  half  a  million 
•sons  who,  if  the  test  of  domicil  be  taken,  would  be  sub- 
)  the  law  of  the  state  which  they  have  elected  as  their  resi- 
,  but  who,  if  the  test  of  nationality  be  taken,  would  be 
;t  to  the  law  of  the  country  they  have  abjured,  and  to 
they  never  expect  to  return.  To  Europe  the  change 
domicil  to  nationality  would  be  of  comparatively  slight 
nt,  so  far  as  this  consideration  goes.  In  1873,  Mr. 
i  reports  the  average  number  of  American  travelers  in 
to  be  between  3,000  and  4,000;  while  the  number  of 
leans  resident  in  Italy  was  not  over  400.  The  number  of 
icans  resident  in  1871  in  Germany  is  reported  by  Mr. 
oft  to  be  10,672,  and  of  these  none  are  reported  as  having 
up  either  their  nationality  or  their  prior  domicil.  In 
e,  between  1851  and  1861,  only  ninety-two  Englishmen 


Dr.  Lieber  in  Encyc.  Amer.j 
omidl. 
«,  5  8. 
i. 


3  That  nationality  and  domicil  are 
not  convertible,  see  ante,  $  8;  post,  § 
64. 
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obtained  a  registration  of  domicil,  and  only  four  were  nat 
ized.  The  conflicts  in  Europe,  between  nationality  and 
icil,  therefore,  are  comparatively  rare.  But  in  this  count 
large  proportion  of  our  population,  while  domiciled  amon; 
still  retains  its  European  nationality.  To  substitute  for 
portion  of  our  population  nationality  instead  of  domicil  ai 
arbiter  would  be  to  submit  ourselves  pro  tanto  to  a  foreig 
risprudence,  and  to  destroy  that  business  confidence  whi( 
dependent  upon  the  consciousness  of  mutual  responsibilit 
41  common  law.^ 

IIL  Particulab  relations. 

a.  Domicil  of  birth, 

35.  Legitimate   children   have   same   domicil   with   fafh 

These,   by   the   Roman   law,   have   tlie   same   domicil   as 
father.     It  was  open  to  them,  however,  subsequently  to 
another  domicil,  upon  which  the  first  ceased  to  exist     Bu 
til  they  were  competent  to  execute  such  choice,  and  act 
executed  it,  their  domicil  followed  that  of  their  father  in  ^ 
ever  changes  he  might  make,  provided  they  remained  men 
of  his  household.^     The  modern  law  differs  from  the  Ro 
in  this  respect,  as  follows:     Origo,  in  the  old  Roman  senf 
now  obsolete.^     The  modern  idea  of  origo  simply  convey 
legal  fiction  that  a  child  is  domiciled  at  its  birth  in  the  ] 
of  its  father's  domicil.     This  form  of  origo   {descent, 
Jcunft)   fixes  alike  the  jurisdiction  that  attaches  to  the 
and  the  legal  relations  with  which  it  is  invested.     To  this 
several  modern  civilians  have  applied  the  term  donUciliur 
iginis;^    and   although   this  expression   involves  an   absu 
according  to  the  Roman  law,  it  rests  upon  a  natural  hypot 
in  our  own.     It  simply  means,  "This  was  a  domicil  acqu 
not  by  choice,  but  by  birth."*     In  England  and  the  lIi 
States  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  legitimate  child  tak 
its  birth  its  father's  domiciL^ 


4  See  this  question  discussed,  ante.  Story,    $    46;    Dr.    Li^er,    Do 
.§  8.  Encyc.  Americ. 

1  L.  3;  L.  4;  L.  6,  §  1;  L.  17,  §  11,        s  See  cases  cited  ante,  §  10;  £ 
4id  mun.   (60,  1).  viUe  v.   Somerville,  5  Ves.  Jr 

2  Ante,  i  30.  787,  5  Revised  Rep.  155;  Ud 
s  Lauterbach,  de  domicilio,  $  13.  Udny,  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  Sc  App, 
4  See  Vattel,  i.  c.  19,  §§  212,  216;  441;  Dalhouaie  v.  M'Douall,  7 

Heflfter,    pp.    108-0;    Foelix,    p.    63;  &  F.  817.      See  Van  Matre  v. 
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however,  the  father  dies  before  the  birth  of  the  child, 
itter  takes  the  mother's  domicil  at  the  time  of  birth.® 

And  80  as  to  nationality. — The  nationality  of  legitimate 
ren  has  been  already  discussed,  and  it  has  been  seen  that 
lationally  the  children  of  persons  traveling  in  a  foreign 
partake  of  their  parents'  nationality,  subject  to  the  right 
ct,  when  they  arrive  at  twenty-one  years,  their  nationality 
rth.^ 

Illegitimate  children  take  the  mother's  domicil. — ^Accord- 
j  the  old  jurists,  illegitimate  children  take  the  mother's 
;il.^     And  such,  according  to  high  authority,  is  the  prev- 

modem  law.^     Bluntschli^   thus  states  the  law:    "lUe- 


18  ni.  636,  23  L.  R.  A.  6ft5,  36 
028.  Mr.  Westlake,  on  Pri- 
nternational  Law,  1858.  art. 
nks  that  posthumous  children 
leir  mother's  domicil ;  but  it  is 
3  see  the  reason  for  this.  To 
the  position  would  be  to  per- 
wife  on  her  husband's  death, 
fore  the  birth  of  a  postliumous 
o  change  the  law  of  succession 
uch  child.     See  po8t,  §  41. 

t   Matre   v.    Sankey,    148    111. 
L.  R,  A.  665,  36  N.  E.  628; 
F.  Sinclair,  1  W.  Va.  186. 

\€,  s  10. 

)  the  question  whether  it  is  the 
nationality  or  the  law  of  dom- 
t  impresses  its  charaeteristifs 
child,  Flore  (Op.  cit.  §  82),  in 
well  as  in  other  matters  of 
\',  argues  for  nationality.  See 
\  7,  8.  No  matter,  he  insists, 
[lay  be  the  place  where  the 
re  was  celebrated,  or  the  place 
;he  husband  was  domiciled  at 
le  when  the  ceremony  took 
t  is  certain  that,  as  the  hus- 
the  member  of  a  particular 
the  new  family  which  he 
inuRt  belong  to  this  nation, 
IP  law  to  regulate  the  mar- 
lould  be  that  of  the  nation  of 
band,  under  the  protection  of 
he  new  family  exists,  and  to 
ts  members  belong.  This  is 
lufrh  if  we  regard  nationality 
(rertible     with    domicil.     But 


suppose,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
European  marriages,  the  ceremony 
takes  place  on  the  eve  of  emigration 
to  the  United  States?  And  suppose, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  marriages  in 
the  United  States,  the  nationality  has 
no  distinctive  municipal  system  of 
laws,  but  embraces  a  confederation  of 
numerous  sovereign  states,  each  with 
its  peculiar  law  in  respect  to  mar- 
riage? To  say  that  the  nationality 
of  the  husband,  he  being  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  decides,  is  to  say 
that  the  question  is  to  be  left  unde- 
cided. He  may  be  a  citizen  of  Louis- 
iana, which  adopts  the  Roman  law. 
He  may  be  a  citizen  of  Delaware, 
which  retains  the  old  English  common 
law.  He  may  be  a  citizen  of  a  New 
England  state,  which  places  the  wife 
in  the  same  stntus,  so  far  as  concerns 
business  cjipacity,  with  the  husband. 
Nationality  would  leave  the  question 
still  open.  Domicil  is  the  only  test 
that  enables  us  to  get  at  the  law  to 
which  legitimacy  is  distinctively  sub- 
jected. 

1  Savigny,  viii.  §  353. 

2  Phil.  iv.  p.  90;  Story,  Confl.  L.  § 
40 :  Re  Wright,  2  Kay  &  J.  505,  25  L. 
J.  Ch.  N.  S.  621,  2  Jur.  N.  S.  405,  4 
Week.  Rep.  .541;  Hall,  International 
Law,  1880,  §69;  [Blythc  v.  Ayrcs,  9G 
Cal.  532,  19  L.  R.  A.  40,  31  Pac.  915; 
Van  Matre  v.  Hankcif,  148  111.  530.  23 
L.  R.  A.  005.  30  N.  E.  028;  Urqnhnrt 
V.  liutterfirld  (1887)  L.  R.  37  Cli. 
Div.  357.  382,  57  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  521, 
57  L.  T.  N.  S.  780,  36  Week.  Rep.  376; 
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gitimate  {uneheUche)  children,  when  not  taken  by  an  ado] 
father,  accept  the  mother's  home  rights,  but  do  not  follo\i 
in  other  territorial  relations,  should  she  subsequently,  thr 
marriage,  make  such  change."  But  there  is  a  growing  1 
cncy,  which  Bluntschli.  who  may  be  viewed  as  the  leadc 
the  liberal  jurists  of  Germany,  represents,  to  regard  the  fi 
who  acknowledges  his  illegitimate  children,  or  who  is  adju 
to  be  such  by  the  law,  as  imparting  his  domicil  to  such  chile 
38.  Legitimated  children  take  the  father's  domicil. — The 
icil  of  a  legitimated  child,  as  soon  as  he  is  legitimated,  fol 
that  of  the  father.^  It  is  a  more  difficult  question,  how 
whether  such  legitimation  can  take  place,  so  as  to  wo 
change  of  domicil,  without  the  consent  of  the  court  havin] 
risdiction  of  such  child.  Bar  argues  that  it  cannot;  and 
view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  until  the  period  of  sue 
gitimation  the  father  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a  stranger; 
consequently  cannot,  by  his  own  single  action,  effect  so  se 
a  change  in  the  destinies  of  the  child.  For  this  purpc 
needed  the  consent  of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  oi 
guardianship  of  the  child. 


Roberta  v.  AUy.  Oen,  [1903]  1  Ch. 
821,  72  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  682,  61  Week. 
Rep.  444,  88  L.  T.  N.  S.  161,  19  Times 
L.  R.  309.  See  also  10  Am.  &  Eng. 
Enc.  Law,  p.  894,  title  Bastardy.] 

s  Das  Moderne  VOlkerrecht,  §  366. 

1  Legitimation  is  considered,  post^ 
S§  240  et  8eq.  Mr.  Dicey  (Domicil, 
p.  69)  says  tiiat,  '*in  the  case  of  a  le- 
gitimated person,  the  domicil  of  ori- 
gin is  the  domicil  which  his  father 
had  at  the  time  of  such  person's 
birth."  To  this  he  cites  IJdny  v. 
Vdny,  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  Sc.  App.  Cas. 
441 ;  Dalhousie  v.  M'Douall,  7  Clark 
&  F.  817 ;  Munro  v.  Munro,  7  Clark  & 
F.  842;  Re  Wright,  2  Kay  &  J.  695. 
In  Munro  ▼.  Munro,  7  Clark  &  F.  881, 
Lord  Cottenham  expressly  places  the 
case  on  the  ground  that  the  child, 
"being  the  child  of  a  domiciled 
Scotchman,  had,  at  the  moment  of 
her  birth,  a  capacity  for  being  legiti- 
mated by  the  subsequent  marriage  of 
her  parents." 

But  while  in  England  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  law  that  the  law  of  the 
father's  domicil  at  the  time  of  the 
child's  birth  is  in  such  cases  to  pre- 
vail,  it  by   no   means   follows   that 


should  the  father  remove  to  a 
whose  laws  permit  such  legitim 
and  there  marry  the  mother  ( 
child,  the  courts  of  the  latter 
would  not  hold  the  legitimati 
operating.  And  in  cases  whei 
mother's  domicil  is  in  a  state  i 
ing  such  legitimation,  why  do< 
the  child  receive,  as  do  illegit 
children  generally,  the  qualiti 
the  mother's  domicil?  See  2 
Com.  12th  ed.  p.  430,  note  c. 

In  any  view,  the  law  of  the 
where    the    marriage    is  solen 
does  not  affect  the  question  of 
mation.     Munro  v.  Munro,  7  C? 
F.  842. 

In  the  French  Court  of  Cass 
in  1877,  the  following  rulings 
made: — 

( 1 )  L'enfant  naturel  d'un  6ti 
devenu  Francais  par  I'effet  d'un 
international  et  devenu  6trang<( 
son  ^tablissement  en  pays  6ti 
suit  la  nationality  de  son  pdre 
il  joint  d.  une  possession  d'^ta 
stante  le  b^n^fice  d'une  reco 
sance  resultant  du  testament  c 
pdre. 

(2)  D'aprds  la  loi  espagnole. 
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le  question  as  to  what  law  determines  the  legitimation  of 
ren  bom  illegitimate  will  be  hereafter  treated.^ 
Fonndlings  are  domiciled  in  place  where  foiind. — The 
where  foundlings  are  discovered  is  held  to  be  their  dorai- 
ith  the  qualification  that  removal  to  a  place  of  education, 
loption  in  a  private  family,  carries  domicil  with  it^ 
Nationality  distinguishable  from  domicil. — As  we  have 
:]v  seen,^  nationality  and  domicil  are  far  from  being 
Ttible:  1.  An  emigrant  may  become  domiciled  in  this 
rv  as  soon  as  he  puts  his  foot  on  its  shores;  but  his  na- 
ity  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  perfected 
he  is  naturalized.  2.  Multitudes  of  persons  are  domi- 
in  foreign  countries  without  any  intention  of  being  nat- 
ed,  or  taking  the  nationality  of  such  country.  3.  In 
itive  systems  there  is  a  plurality  of  domicils  to  one  na- 
itv.2 


sance  d'un  enfant  peut  en- 
sa  legitimation,  alors  mfime 
est  posterieure  au  mariage  du 
ec  la  mere.  Jour,  du  droit 
ve.  1879,  p.  176. 
^  §§  240-247. 

lo,  Lehrbuch,  §  89;  Savigny, 
echt.  viii.  §  359;  Vattel,  Law 
oris,  book  1,  chap.  19,  §§  212, 
tfter,  pp.  108,  109;  Foelix,  p. 

p,  §  8. 

Jdny  V.  Udni/f  L.  R.  I  H.  L. 
.  Cas.  441,  before  the  natural- 
act  of  1870,  the  following 
ere  made:  — 

individual  at  his  birth  be- 
le  subject  of  some  particular 
by  the  tie  of  natural  alle- 
which  fixes  his  political 
and  becomes  subject  to  the 
lie  domicil  which  determines 
status. 

lurd  Westbury:  To  suppose 
-  a  change  of  domicil,  there 
a  change  of  natural  alle- 
13  to  confound  the  political 
I  status,  and  to  destroy  the 
m  between  patria  and  domi- 

e  Lord  Chancellor:  A  man 
nge  bis  domicil  as  often  as 
eb,  but  not  hi?  allegiance. 
xiiriam  is  beyond  his  power, 
^f  Lord  Kingsdown,  in  Moor- 


house  V.  Lord,  10  H.  L.  Cas.  272,  1 
New  Reports,  555,  32  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S. 
21)5,  9  Jur.  N.  S.  077,  8  L.  T.  N.  S. 
212,  11  Week.  Rep.  637,  qualified. 

Per  Lord  Westbury:  It  is  a  set- 
tled principle  that  no  man  shall  be 
without  a  domicil,  and  to  secure  this 
end  the  law  attributes  to  every  indi- 
vidual as  soon  as  he  is  born  the  dom- 
icil of  his  father,  if  the  child  be  legit- 
imate, and  the  domicil  of  his  motlier, 
if  the  child  be  illegitimate.  This  is 
called  the  domicil  of  origin,  and  is 
involuntary.  It  is  the  creation  of 
law,  not  of  the  party.  It  may  be  ex- 
tinguished by  act  of  law,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, by  sentence  of  death  or  exile 
for  life,  whicli  puts  an  end  to  the 
fitatus  civilis  of  the  criminal;  but  it 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  will  and  act 
of  the  party.  Domicil  of  choice  is 
the  creation  of  the  party.  When  a 
domicil  of  choice  is  acquired,  the 
domicil  of  origin  is  in  abeyance,  but 
it  is  not  absolutely  extinguished  or 
obliterated. 

When  a  domicil  of  choice  is  aban- 
doned, the  domicil  of  origin  revives; 
a  special  intention  to  revert  to  it  be- 
ing unnecessary. 

Per  Lord  Chelmsford:  Story  says 
that  the  moment  a  foreign  domicil  is 
abandoned,  the  native  domicil  is  re- 
acquired. The  word  "reacquired"  is 
an  inaccurate  expression.    The  mean- 
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41.  iCttfanf I  domieil  changes  with  that  of  father,  and 
be  changed  by  mother,  after  father's  death,  unless  reaa 


ing  18  that  the  abandonment  of  an 
acquired  domieil  ipso  facto  restores 
the  domieil  of  origin. 

If,  after  having  acquired  a  domieil 
of  choice,  a  man  abandons  it,  and 
travels  in  search  of  another  domieil 
of  choice,  the  domieil  of  oriofin  comes 
instantly  into  action,  and  continues 
until  a  second  domieil  of  choice  has 
been  acquired. 

Per  Lord  Westbury:  A  natural- 
born  Englishman  may  domieil  him- 
self in  Holland;  but  if  he  breaks  up 
his  establishment  there  and  quits 
Holland,  declaring  that  he  will  never 
return,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
his  Dutch  domieil  clings  to  him  until 
he  has  set  up  his  tabernacle  else- 
where. 

Heffter  (§  59),  who  is  usually  so 
accurate  as  well  as  authoritative,  as- 
sumes that  internationally  a  perma- 
nent domieil  involves  nationality. 
But  Bhmtschli  (V«lkerrecht.  §  357) 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in 
many  civilized  states,  foreign  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  acquire  a 
domieil  while  they  retain  their  orig- 
innl  nationality.  To  this  it  may  be 
adflrd  that  most  governments  impose 
conditions  on  naturalization  much 
stricter  than  those  imposed  by  inter- 
nntional  law  on  domieil,  so  that  the 
latter  can  readily  happen  without 
the  former.  See  also  Goldsohniidt, 
Hnndbiieh  des  Handclrechts.  1862,  p. 
275.  The  Code  Civil  (§17)  declares 
expressly  that,  in  eases  of  doubt,  a 
mercantile  settlement  in  a  foreign 
land  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  emigra- 
tion. It  is  not  **8ans  esprit  de  re- 
tour.**  At  the  same  time  Bluntsehli 
(8  309)  is  clearly  right  when  he  ar- 
gues that,  in  default  of  other  titles 
to  nationality,  that  of  domieil.  or 
even  of  a  long  residence,  should  be 
admitted.  Goldschmidt  (p.  274) 
points  out  an  inconsistency  in  the 
French  and  Austrian  Codes,  in  that 
they  make  nationality  the  test  of  the 
capacity  of  their  own  subjects,  but 
domieil  that  of  the  subjects  of  other 


lands.  See  Demangeat  on  I 
p.  57;  Unger,  Oesterr.  Privat 
$  23.  See  post,  §§  75,  93;  E 
ternational  Law,  1880,  fi  172. 

That  domieil  and  citizens 
distinguishable,  and  that  dom 
foreiijn  country  does  not  precl 
izenship  in  this,  see  Brown  v. 
states,  5  a.  CI.  671 ;  Van  G 
Varrenne,  1   Dill.  516. 

That  domieil  and  residence 
convertible,  see  Briggs  v.  Ro 
16  Gray,  337;  Alston  v.  'Sewcc 
Miss.  186.  That  the  term  **res 
when  used  in  a  statute  as  dei 
political  subjection,  is  equiva 
domieil,  see  ante,  fi  21 ;  H 
hinds,  1  Iowa,  36;  State  v.  1 
15  Iowa,  123. 

Tlie  fact  that  I  have  becon 
iciled  in  a  foreign  country  ' 
pnrt^king  of  its  nationality  d 
relieve  me  from  being  oon$i( 
subject  of  such  country  in  sp< 
issues.  Thus,  it  was  held  by  tl 
mission  nominated  under  th 
vention  of  1853,  between  the 
States  and  Great  Britain,  t< 
date  the  claims  between  the  tv 
ers,  that  English  subjects  bj 
who  had  been  established  in' 
merchants  in  Mexico,  where  th 
tinned  to  reside,  could  nol 
claim  as  British  subjects  as  i 
the  United  States,  for  goods 
eated  as  Mexican  property 
United  States  Army  at  the  ta 
Mexico  in  1847.  And  the  ] 
Commission,  under  the  tre; 
Paris  of  1814.  decided  that  a  i 
er  domiciled  in  England  (he  I 
French  emigrant )  could 
ngainst  France  as  a  British  ^ 
Lawrence  sur  Wheat,  iii.  11 
same  effect  ruled  the  joint  e 
sion  of  1872-3  to  adjust  clain 
ing  during  the  American  civ 
U.  S.  Foreign  Relations.  1873^ 
i.  pt.  iii.     Post,  §  72. 

In  Koszta's  Case,  18  Am.  1 
N.  S.  699,  Woolsey,  Intern 
Law,   S  80,  Appx.,  III.,  p.  5( 
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and  in  good  faith. — ^Domicil,  in  relation  to  birth  and  national- 
ity, is  considered  under  prior  heads.  The  infant's  domicile 
as  a  rule,  follows  that  of  the  parent  from  whom  it  derives  its 
(k)micil  of  origin.  When  the  parent's  domicil  shifts,  that  of 
the  minor  child  follows  the  change.^  But  this  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  the  child  remains  one  of  the  parent's  house- 

Marcy  took  the  ground   that  every  and   in    Germany,    as    domiciled     in- 

stnte  has  hy  international   law   the  France,  though  the  contrary    should 

riffht  to  protect  its   domiciled   resi-  be  declared  by  the  whole  French  ju- 

tit'fiis,  though   they  be  not  natural-  dieiary.     It  is  consequently  well  stat- 

i?ed.    Cong.  Doc.  33  Cong.  1  Sess.  H.  ed  by  Brocher  that  although  a  for- 

R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  91 .     And  Mr.  Web-  eigner  cannot  acquire  a  perfect  domi- 

stcr,  in  1850,  declined  to  intervene  in  cil  in  France  except  by  the  authoriza- 

favor  of  native  citizens  of  the  United  tion    specified   by   article    13   of   the 

States  who,  after  taking  out  letters  Code,  he  can,  without  such  authoriza- 

of  domicil  in  Cuba,  mixed  up  in  the  tion,  acquire  a  residence  sufficiently 

I/>pez  insurrection.     Cong.   Doc.   32  stable   to   bring  with   it  the   efTects 

Cong.  1st  Sess.  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  usual  to  domicil.    Brocher,  Droit  int. 

10:   Lawrence   sur    Wheat,    iii.    138.  priv^,  p.  203.     "The  fact  that  a  for- 

Anie,  f  5.  eigner  can  acquire  a  domicil  de  facto 

in  France  Is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 

[French  law  as  to  authorization  of  called    in    question.     It    requires    no- 

domicil.]  provision  in  the  Code  for  that;  it  is  a 

Jaw    paramount   to   the   law   of   the- 

While    some    French    courts    have  Code,  not  provided  against  nor  pro- 

hfld  that  the  domicil  of  a  deceased  vided  for  in  the  Code,  but  a  natural 

porson  cannot  be  regarded  as  French  and  national   [international?]   right, 

'inlpss  such  domicil   was  authorized  against  which  there  is  no  interdiction 

sfN'cifirally  by  the  state,  the  weight  or  prohibition."     Bacon,  V.  C,  Ham- 

<*if  authoT.'tv    among    the   jurists    is  Uton  v.  Dallas,  L.  R.  1  Ch.  Div.  257, 

that  domicil  for  the  purposes  of  sue-  3.3  L.  T.  N.  S.  495,  24  Week.  Rep.  264, 

f^^^sion  is  to  be  defined  in  conformity  4o  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  16.     But  see  post, 

with  the  law  of  nations.     And  it  has  I  77. 

hoen  held  by  the  commercial  court  of  i  Westlake,    Private   International 

Marseilles  that  a  foreigner  who  re-  Law,  art.  36;  Phil.  iv.  73;  Sharpe  v. 

nwins  in  France  for  a  long  period  of  Crispin    (1869)    L.   R.    1    Prob.   Div. 

ywrs.  engaged  in  business,  and  pay-  Gil,  38  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  17,  20  L.  T. 

ine  his  taxes  in  France,  may  be  as-  N.  S.  41,  17  Week.  Rep.  368;  Somer- 

*imilated  to  a   foreigner  who  is  au-  ville  v.  Somerville,  5  Ves.  Jr.  787,  6 

thorized  under  the  Code  to  have  his  Revised  Rep.  155;  Jopp  v.  Wood,  4 

domicil  in  France.      Jour,  du  droit  De  G.  J.  &  S.  616,  6  New  Reports, 

int.  priv^,  1874,  p.  123.     Post,  §  77.  422,  34  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  212,  11  Jur.  N. 

It  is  true  that  the  Tribunal  de  Bor-  S.  212,  12  L.  T.  N.  S.  41,  13  Week. 

deanx,  in  August,  1870,  went  so  far  Rep.  481 ;  Wheeler  v.  Burrow,  18  Ind. 

asi  to  hold  that  no  domicil  could  be  14;   Ouier  v.  O' Daniel,  1  Binn.  349, 

.ir«]inred    in    France    by  a  stranger  note;    Kennedy   v.   Ryall,   67    N.    Y. 

witl.ont  the  sanction  of  the  govern-  379;  State  v.  Adams,  46  Iowa,  99,  24 

m.^:it.   Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv<^,  1874,  Am.  Rep.  760;  Fcelix,  i.  p.  94;   Bar, 

p.  180.    But  such  rulings  cannot  af-  §  31.    As  to  change  of  domicil  of  hm- 

fect   the   international    definition    of  atic  child  by  father,  see  post,  §  53. 

domicil.    If  A.,  an  American  citizen.  The  domicil  of  an  illegitimate  ehild, 

•"honld  take  up  his  abode  in  France  according    to    the    text,    follows    the 

with  the  intention  of  permanently  re-  mother,    as    that  of  the    legitimate 

maining  there,  he  would  be  regarded  child  follows  the  father.     Potingt^r  v. 

in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England  Wightman,  3  Meriv.  67,   17  Revisect 
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hold.*  If  he  has  been  emancipated,  and  by  any  proces 
acquired  a  domicil  of  his  own,  the  rule  does  not  apply.* 
is  not  clear  from  the  authorities  whether  a  minor  may  a( 
a  domicil  of  his  own  after  marriage.*] 

The  appointment  by  a  father,  domiciled  in  Connectic 
a  New  York  testamentary  guardian  for  his  daughter, 
other  circumstances  indicating  a  desire  that  the  dai 
should  reside  with  such  guardian,  followed  by  the  daug 
removal  to  New  York,  was  held  in  New  York,  in  18( 
constitute  a  change  of  the  daughter's  domicil  to  New  ^ 

Whether,  on  the  father's  death,  the  mother  or  the  gua 
can  change  the  minor's  domicil  has  been  much  discussei 
has  been  held  in  this  country  that  a  mother  cannot,  w 


Rep.  20;  Forbes  v.  ForheSy  23  L.  J. 
Ch.  N.  S.  724,  Kay,  341,  2  Eq.  Rep. 
178,  18  Jur.  642,  2  Week.  Rep.  263; 
Dicey,  Domicil,  1879,  p.  97. 

Brocher  (Droit  int.  priv6,  p.  162) 
notices,  as  an  additional  reason  for 
the  right  of  the  father  to  change  his 
child's  status,  the  inconvenience  that 
would  flow  from  a  different  rule. 
Four  children,  for  instance,  might  be 
bom  in  different  stages  of  their  fa- 
ther's history,  each  at  a  distinct  dom- 
icil. Unless  they  each  have  their 
father's  domicil,  the  household  would 
be  governed  by  four  distinct  sets  of 
personal  laws. 

In  Prussia,  nationality,  under  the 
statute  of  December  31,  1842,  is  ex- 
tended from  the  father  only  to  such 
children  as  are  under  the  father's 
power.     Bar,  §  31. 

2  But  the  mere  absence  of  the  child 
from  the  parents'  household  while  at 
service  or  at  school  does  not  separate 
his  or  her  domicil  from  that  of  the 
parents.'  Dresser  v.  Edison  Illumi- 
nating Co.  49  Fed.  257;  Parsonsfield 
▼.  Kennehunkport,  4  Me.  47 ;  Re  Rice, 
7  Daly,  22. 

« Lowell  V.  Newport,  66  Me.  78. 
So,  Van  Matre  v.  Sankey,  148  111. 
536,  23  L.  R.  A.  666,  36  N.  E.  628, 
states  that  the  domicil  of  the  parent 
<sontmues  to  be  the  legal  domicil  of 
the  child  until  he  or  she,  upon  at- 


taining majority,  or,  perhaps 
being  emancipated  by  the  pare 
quires  another  home. 

A  child  who  has  been  abandc 
the  father,  and  lives  with  and 
ported  by  the  grandmother  I 
eral  years,  acquires  the  latter'j 
cil,  and  the  father  cannot  chai 
domicil  by  surreptitiously  rei 
the  child.  Re  Vance,  92  Cai. 
Pac.  229. 

4  A  woman,  of  whatever  a 
quires  at  marriage  the  domicil 
husband.  Farris  v.  Sipes,  99 
298,  41  S.  W.  443.  But  see  B 
thai  V.  Tannenholz,  31  N.  J.  E 
which  apparently  assumes  tha 
male  minor's  domicil  follows 
the  parents',  even  after  her  ms 
A  male  minor  does  not,  by  ma 
acquire  a  new  domicil.  Tram 
Trammell,  20  Tex.  406. 

6  White  V.  Hoicard,  62  Bai 
See  also  Re  Stockman,  71  Mi( 
38  N.  W.  876,  to  the  same  effe 
see  contra.  Re  Johnson,  87  loi 
64  N.  W.  69.  A  child  does  n 
the  father's  domicil  by  the 
request  of  his  brother,  a  few  d 
fore  his  death,  to  take  the  ch 
raise  her.  Allgood  v.  WUlio 
Ala.  661,  8  So.  722. 
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order  of  the  proper  court,  change  the  domieil  of  the  minor 
children  of  her  first  marriage  by  taking  them  into  another 
state  subsequent  to  her  second  marriage,  so  as  to  make  their 
estate  subject  to  the  laws  of  succession  and  distribution  of  the 
state  into  which  she  has  removed  them.®     By  European  ju- 
rists it  is  generally  held  that  the  minor's  domieil  is  fixed  by  the 
father's  death,  and  cannot  be  changed,  during  minority,  by 
the  mother  or  guardian,  except  by  act  of  law.''     But  the  pre- 
ponderating opinion  in  England  and  America  is  that  such 
change  by  a  surviving  parent  will  be  sustained  by  the  courts, 
when  it  is  made  reasonably  and  in  good  faith.  *     The  views 
thus  expressed  are  sustained  by  the  high  authority  of  Pothier: 
^Hjcr  enfans  suivent  le  domicile  que   leur  mere  s'etablit  sans 
frande,  lorsque  ce  domicile  lui  est  propre  et  que  demeurant 
en  viduite  elle  conserve  la  qualite  du  chef  de  famille:  mais 
lorsqu'elle    se    remarie    quoiqu'elle    acquiere    le    domicile    du 
second  mari,  en  la  famille  duquel  elle  passe,  ce  domicile  de 
son  second  mari  ne  sera  pas  de  ses  enfans,  qui  ne  passent  pas 
oonune  elle  en  la  famille  de  son  beau-pere:  c'est  pourquoi  ils 
sont  censes  continuer  d'avoir  leur  domicile  au  lieu  ou  I'avoit 
leur  mere,  avant  que  de  se  remarier,  comme  ils  seroient   censes 

•  ¥eor»  V.  Sincluir,  1  W.  Va.  185.  221;  Marks  v.  Marks,  75  Fed.  321; 
See  Kennedy  t.  Ri/alL  67  N.  Y.  380;  yan  Matre  v.  Sankey,  148  111.  636,  23 
Johnson  V.   Copeland,   35   Ala    621;    j^   ^  ^   ^   ^  j^    g   ^28;  Dedham 

Freetovm  ▼.  Taunton^  16  Mass.  52;         „  ^.  ,     ,«  ,,         *    _ 

pott,  §  256.  ^'  ^^^*<fK  16  Mass.  136;  Re  Russell, 

7i>eni9art,  Domicile,  fi  2;  Bouhier,  64  N.  J.  £q.  313,  63  Atl.  169  (query, 
ebap.  21,  No.  3,  chap.  22,  No.  164;   whether  the  mother  may  change  the 

F<Elix,  i.  pp.  ^^,^*^J^^;;\^Jt  infant's  domieil  with  intent  to  benefit 
In  Saxony  there  is  an  express  law  to  ^     „        _ 

this  effect.     Bar,  §  31,  note  12.  herself  thereby)  ;  Ryall  ▼.  Kennedy. 

iPhil.  iv.  74;  2  Kent,  Com.  p.  224,  8  Jones  &  S.  347  (in  absence  of 
{  30,  note;  Story,  Confl.  L.  §  606;  fraud) ;  School  Directors  v.  James,  2 
Poiinger  ▼.  Wighiman,  3  Meriv.  67,  wTaffa  a  r  'ifiS  ^7  Am  Dpp  'iOK. 
17  Raised  Rep.  20;  Holyoke  v.  Has-  ,^^"«  */*  ^^^^;  ^l  ^^-  ^f -f"^' 
Hmr.  5  Pick.  20,  16  Am.  Dec.  372;  y^oodicard  v.  Woodward,  87  Tenn. 
School  Directors  v.  James,  2  Watts  &  644,  657,  11  S.  W.  892. 
S.  568,  37  Am.  Dec.  625;  Carlisle  v.  The  rule  was  applied  in  De  Jamett 
Tuttle,  30  Ala.  613.  ^   fiarper,  45  Mo.  App.  415,  notwith- 

The  following  cases  also  hold  that  standing  that  the  father  had  intrust 
the  child's  domieil  follows  the  moth-  ^^  the  custody  of  the  child  to  anoth- 
er'? after  the  death  of  the  father,  er  person,  the  mother  havinj?  been  ad- 
and,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  at  least,  judged  insane;  and  in  Modem  Wood- 
chnnses  with  her  domieil,  till  she  re-  '«^  v-  tJ^ster,  66  Kan.  121),  71  Pac. 
roarriea.  Lamar  v.  Mioou,  112  U.  S.  ^79,  notwithstanding  that  there  wa« 
452,  28  L.  ed.  751,  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  °o  actual  transfer  of  the  person  of 
.  Vol.  I.  Confl.  of  Laws — 7. 
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le  oonserver,  si  elle  etoit  morte."*  The  domicil  of  an  : 
living  with  its  mother  when  a  widow  will  be  that  of  the  n 
rather  than  of  the  guardian.  ^  ^  But  its  domicil  is  not  ch 
by  the  mother's  marriage.  ^  ^ 

41a.  Domicil  of  child  when  father  and  mother  have  sepi 
or  been  dlTorced. — ^A  child,  if  legitimate,  takes  and  retain 
ing  minority,  or  until  the  father's  death,  the  domicil  < 
latter,  even  if  residing  with  the  mother,  who  is  separated 
the  father ;  ^  but  when  a  divorce  has  been  granted,  and  th 
tody  of  the  child  awarded  to  the  mother,  the  latter's  d( 
will  thereafter  determine  the  child's  domicil,  at  least  unt 
remarries.* 


the  child  to  the  domicil  which  she  ac- 
quired upon  the  father's  death.  Re 
Beaumont  [1893]  3  Ch.  490,  62  L.  J. 
Ch.  N.  S.  923,  8  Reports,  9,  42  Week. 
Rep.  142,  however,  holds  that  it  is 
optional  with  the  widow,  either  be- 
fore or  after  her  remarriage,  to 
change  her  own  domicil  without 
changing  that  of  the  child,  and  that 
the  presumption  that  the  child's  dom- 
icil changes  with  the  mother's  may  be 
rebutted  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  child  is  left  at  the  old  domicil. 

*  Int.  aux  Coutumes,  p.  7,  S  19. 

10  Ryall  v.  Kennedy,  8  Jones  k  S. 
347. 

11  Ibid.,  Affirmed  in  67  N.  Y.  380. 

The  American  cases  hold  that  the 
domicil  of  the  children  does  not  fol- 
low the  new  domicil  acquired  by  the 
widow  upon  her  remarriage,  even 
though  they  accompany  her  to  the 
new  domicil.  Lamar  v.  Mlcou,  112 
U.  S.  452,  28  L.  ed.  751,  b  Sup.  Ct. 
Rep.  221 ;  Johnson  v.  Copelandy  35 
Ala.  521 ;  Ryall  v.  Kennedy,  8  Jones 
&  S.  347;  Broicn  v.  Lynch,  2  Bradf. 
214;  Allen  v.  Thomason,  11  Humph. 


536,  64  Am.  Dec.  65;  Meara  ^ 
clair,  1  W.  Va.  186.     Dicey  a 
flict  of  Laws,  p.  126,  however, 
the  view  that  the  remarriage 
widow  does  not  deprive  her 
power  to  change  the  domicil 
children;  but  merely  excludes 
gal  inference  that  the  children' 
icil  follows  the  mother's,  wh< 
the  marriage,  she  acquires  th 
husband's  domicil;   and  if  th( 
dren  accompany  the  mother  i 
new  domicil   they  will   also  a 
that   domicil.     This   position 
proved  by  Re  Beaumont  [1893] 
490,  497,  62  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  923, 
ports,  9,  42  Week.  Rep.  142. 

Prof.  Minor  (Confl.  L.  5  39 
approves  this  position  upoi 
ground  that  it  comports  wit 
usual  trend  of  events  in  such 
See  also  Lewis's  Succession,  1 
Ann.  789,  63  Am.  Dec.  600. 

iffi/nt  V.  Hunt,  94  Ga.  257,  21 
515;  VanHoffman  v.  Ward,  4 
244;  Cannon's  Estate,  15  Pa.  C 
312. 

tFox  ▼.  Hicks,  81  Minn.  197, 
R.  A.  663,  83  N.  W.  638. 
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42.  Onardian  oannot  change  ward's  domicil  except  by  leave 

of  court — ^A  guardian,  by  the  Code  Napoleon/  and  by  the 
Civil  Code  of  Louisiana,*  imparts  his  own  domicil  to  his 
ward  if  the  guardianship  be  duly  established  by  the  proper 
court  He  is  regarded  as  an  officer  of  the  court,  and,  as  such, 
has  the  right  to  change  the  minor's  domicil.^  Under  the 
Engliah  common  law,  it  would  seem  that  the  guardian  cannot 
make  such  change,  except  by  leave  of  court*  As  the  law  of 
succession  varies  so  much  in  passing  from  state  to  state,  the 
power  of  arbitrarily  changing  succession,  by  changing  the 
minor's  domicil,  is  one  which  no  guardian  ought  to  possess/ 
This  is  clearly  the  law  in  Scotland.^  In  the  Roman  law,  the 
abode  and  education  of  the  minor  could  be  determined  only 
bj  the  Praetor.^  It  should  be  kept  particularly  in  mind  that 
the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  been  noticed  as  to  the 
domicil  of  minors  relate  mainly  to  the  question  of  succession. 
The  technical  forum  of  the  minor  is  always  and  unquestion- 
ably that  of  the  parent  or  guardian.® 

A  person  of  unsound  mind,  incapable  of  deciding  for  him- 
self, and  under  guardianship,  is  under  the  same  conditions  as 
to  domicil  as  an  infant^ 

42a.  I>oiiiiciI  of  child  after  death  of  parents;  power  of  guard- 
ian to  change. — A  minor  cannot,  even  after  the  death  of 
both  parents,  change  his  own  domicil,  but  retains  until  majority 
the  domicil  of  the  last  surviving  parent,^  excluding  the  case  of 

1  LiT.  I.  i.  t.  iii.  e.  108  ian.     In  Douglas  ▼.  Douglas,  L.  R.  12 

2  Art.  48.  Eq.  626,  41  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  74,  26  L. 
«  Merlin,   Repertoire   de  Jurispni-  T.  N.  S.  630,  20  Week.  Rep.  55,  Wick- 

dence  yiii.  Domicile,  §  3.  ens,  V.  C,  doubted  whether  a  g^ard- 

*  See  Es  parte  Bart  left,  4  Bradl.  ian  can  make  the  change. 
224 ;   School   Directors  v.  James,    2       <  Robertson,    Personal   Succession, 

Watts  t  S.   568,  37  Am.  Dec.   525;  p.  275. 

Hiestand  v.  Kuns,  8  Blackf.  345,  46       7  "Solet  Praetor  freqnentissime  ad- 

Ain.  Dec,  481 ;    Mears  v.  Sinclair,  1  iri,  ut  constituat,  ubi  filii,  vel  alan- 

W.  Va.  185 :   Trammell  v.  Trammell,  tur  vel  morentur,  non  tantum  in  pos- 

20   Tex.    406.     Otherwise    when  the  turais,  verum  onmino  in  pueris."     L. 

ehaop^  is  bona  fide  and  to  ward's  in-  1,  D.  xxvii.  2. 
terests.     Pedan  v.  Rohh,  8  Ohio,  227;        «  Phil.  iv.  2d  ed.  chap.  ix. 
Toimsend  v.  Kendall,  4  Minn.  412,  77        »  Post,  §  52. 
Am.  Dec.  534,  Gil.  315;   Wheeler  v. 

/7o»w,  33  Tex.  612.      See  post,  §  52.        i  Lamar  v.  Micou,   112  TJ.  S.  452, 

«*  •"  .f  ""ft^^r  .  \  ^W^'J;;nan,     3  470    28  L.  cd.   751,  758,  5  Sup.   CI. 

Menv.  67,  17  Revised  Rep.  20,  as  no-  „       o^i     »     zr       •        ioo  /^  I   o,^ 

ticed  bv  Mr.  Dicey  on  Domicil    (Op.  ^'^P*  ^21;  Re  Hennxng,  128  Cal.  214, 

cit.  100),  the  mother  was  the  guard-  ^^   Am.   St.   Rep.   43,   60   Pac.   762; 
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a  widow  who,  by  remarrying,  loses  her  power  to  control 
child's  domicil.*  One  who  is  neither  the  parent,  nor  nati 
testamentary,  or  appointed  guardian  of  a  child,  cannot  chi 
the  latter's  domicil.^  A  testamentary  guardian  nominatec 
the  father  has  the  same  control  of  the  ward's  domicil  as 
father  had,  and  may  therefore  change  it  from  one  state  or  o 
try  to  another;*  and  a  grandparent,  aa  the  next  of  kin 
natural  guardian  of  an  orphan,  may  change  the  ward's  don 
to  another  state,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  jurisdiction  to 
point  a  guardian.*     A  statutory  guardian,  other  than  a  nat 


lie  A/flick,  3  MacArth.  95;  Warren 
V.  Hofer,  13  Ind.  167 ;  Re  Benton,  92 
Iowa,  202,  64  Am.  St.  Rep.  546,  60 
y.  W.  614:  Letcis  ▼.  Castello,  17  Mo. 
A  pp.  593;  Woodu^ard  v.  Woodtoard, 
87  Tenn.  644,  11  S.  W.  892;  Re  Ven- 
nard,  44  La.  Ann.  1076,  11  So.  705; 
Orimmett  ▼.  WUheringion,  16  Ark. 
377,  63  Am.  Dec.  66;  Blumenthal  v. 
Tannenhole,  31  N.  J.  Eq.  194. 

A  fortiori,  a  minor  child  cannot 
change  his  domicil  during  the  life- 
time of  either  of  his  parents.  Prieto 
V.  St.  Alphonsus  Convent  of  Mercy, 
52  La.  Ann.  631,  47  L.  R.  A.  656,  27 
So.  163. 

t  See  ante,  §  41. 

tRe  Afflich,  3  MacArth.  95;  Ste- 
phens's Succession,  19  La.  Ann.  499; 
Re  Vennard,  44  La.  Ann.  1076,  11  So. 
705. 

*Lamar  v.  J/tcou,  112  U.  S.  452, 
470,  28  L.  ed.  751,  758,  5  Sup.  Ct. 
Rep.  221;  Wood  v.  Wood,  5  Paige, 
696,  605,  28  Am.  Dec.  451;  Mills  v. 
Hopkinsville,  II  Ky.  L.  Rep.  164,  11 
S.  W.  776;  Kirkland  v.  Whately,  4 
Allen,  462 ;  Re  Kiernan,  38  Misc.  394, 
77  N.  Y.  Supp.  924.  But  even  a  tes- 
tamentary guardian  cannot  change 
the  child's  domicil  for  the  fraudulent 
purpose  of  defeating  a  claim  of  the 


latter's  heirs.      TrammeU  t.  T 
men,  20  Tex.  406. 

Woodward  v.  Woodward,  87  1 
644,  657,  11  S.  W.  802,  serais  to 
the  power  of  a  guardian  under 
circumstances  to  change  the  w 
domicil. 

^Re  Benton,  92  Iowa,  202,  54 
St.  Rep.  546,  60  N.  W.  614. 
court  in  this  case  said:  "Guan 
by  nature  have  the  right  to  cli 
the  domicil  of  their  wards,  if  do 
good  faith.  And  while  the  ne: 
kin  may  not  change  it,  so  as  to  i 
their  rights  of  succession  or  of 
erty,  yet,  if  the  change  is  ma< 
good  faith,  a  new  domicil  may  I 
quired  which  will  g^ve  a  pr 
court  jurisdiction  to  appoint  a  { 
dian  at  law  for  them." 

In  Lamar  v.  Mioou,  112  U.  S, 
473,  28  L.  ed.  751,  759,  5  Sup 
Rep.  221,  the  court  said  that  if 
unnecessary  to  consider  whethe 
grandmother  of  the  children 
their  natural  guardian,  and  as 
had  the  power  to  change  their 
ieil  from  one  state  to  another. 

It  was  held  in  Re  Willett,  71 
195,  24  N.  Y.  Supp.  506,  that  r 
ternal  uncle  of  an  infant  with  ^ 
she  was  residing  at  the  time  o 
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or  testamentary  guardian,  may  doubtless  change  the  ward's 
domieil  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  same  state  or  country ; " 
and  it  has  been  said  that  he  may,  in  good  f aith,  change  it  from 
one  state  er  eountry  to  another,  even  though  the  death  of  the 
ward  in  the  new  domieil  will  change  the  succession  of  his  es- 
tate*/ but  this  is,  at  least,  doubtful  upon  authority.*  In  any 
event,  the  domidl  of  a  testamentary  or  appointed  guardian  does 
not  necessarily  attract  the  ward's  domieil  to  it^  Assuming 
that  the  guardian  has  power  to  change  the  ward's  domieil,  such 
change  will  ordinarily  be  effected  by  the  ward  taking  up  his 
residence  with  the  guardian.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  where 
the  ward  is  taken  to  the  guardian's  residence  under  an  order  of 
the  court  of  the  ward's  domieil  permitting  his  removal  from  the 

lather's  death  eould  not,  after  that  74,  25  L.  T.  N.  S.  530,  20  Week.  Rep. 

event,  change   her   residence  to   an-  55;  Daniel  v.  Hill,  52  Ala.  430). 

other  state  so  as  to  confer  jurisdic-  Marheineke   v.    Orothaus,   72   Mo. 

tion  to  appoint  a  guardian.  204,  held  that  the  domieil  of  an  or- 

*  Lamar  t.   Mieou,  112  U.  S.  452,  phan  under  fourteen  is  not  changed 

470,  28  L.  ed.  751,  758,  5  Sup.  Ct.  by  the  act  of  his  guardian  in  remov- 

Rep.  221.  ing  him  from  the  county  where  his 

^Toum8end  ▼.  Kendall,  4  Minn.  412,  parents  lived  and  died  to  the  home  of 

77  Am.  Dec   534,  Gil.   315.      This,  the  guardian  in  another  county. 

however,  was  obiter.  ^Roberts  v.  Walker,  18  Ga.  6 ;  Mills 

•Ihus,    the    court'  in    Lamar    v.  v.  Hopkinaville,  11  Ky.  L.  Rep.  164, 

Iftoott,  112  U.  8.  452,  470,  28  L.  ed.  11  S.  W.  776;  Louitiville  v.  Sherley, 

751,  768,  5  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  221,  said  80  Ky.  71 ;  Robins  v.  Weeks,  5  Mart. 

that,  while  it  is  generally  held  that  N.  S.  379. 

any  guardian  appointed  in  the  state  In  White  v.  Howard,  62  Barb.  294. 
of  the  ward's  domieil  has  power  to  the  testamentary  guardian's  domieil 
change  the  ward's  domieil  from  one  was  attributed  to  the  ward,  because 
comity  to  another  within  the  same  that  was  the  evident  intention  mani- 
state,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  fested  by  the  father's  will,  in  pur- 
such  a  guardian,  not  being  the  natu-  suance  of  which  the  child  went  to 
ral  guardian  or  a  testamentary  guard-  reside  with  the  guardian, 
ian,  ean  remove  the  ward's  domieil  In  Wheeler  v.  Hollis,  19  Tex.  522, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  state  in  70  Am.  Dec.  363.  where  it  was  held 
which  the  guardian  is  appointed,  and  that  the  ward's  domieil  followed  a 
to  which  his  legal  authority  is  con-  change  of  the  guardian's  domieil,  the 
ftned  (citing  Douglas  ▼.  Douglas,  L.  ward  accompanied  the  guardian  as  a 
R.  12  Eq.  617,  626,  41  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  member  of  his  family. 
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state,  to  remain  until  further  order.  ^  *  It  is  clear  that  a  gu 
ian  appointed  in  a  state  in  which  the  ward  is  not  domiciled, 
is  temporarily  residing,  cannot  change  the  latter's  permai 
domicil.  ^  * 


c.  Of  wife. 

43.  Wife's   domicil   it   that   of   her   hnsband.— By   the 

man  law,  women  assumed  on  marriage  the  domicil  of  t 
husbands,*  though  neither  a  mere  contract  or  engagemen 
marriage,  nor  an  invalid  marriage,  conferred  this  domic 
It  remained,  however,  with  the  widow,  until  she  mar 
again,  or  in  some  other  way  voluntarily  and  intention 
made  a  change.^  Such  is  the  law  now  universally  accepte<i 
European  jurists.  Bluntschli*  thus  writes:  '*The  husl 
and  father,  as  head  of  the  house,  unites  all  his  household, 
wife  and  children,  to  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  member.  1 
is  supposing  the  marriage  be  regarded  as  valid  by  the  stafe 
English  and  American  courts  are  equally  explicit  in  de< 
ing  that,  on  marriage,  the  wife^s  domicil  merges  in  that  of 
husband.*      And   this  merger  continues,   even   when   the   : 


io/2c  Henning,  12S  Cal.  214,  79  Am. 
St.  Rep.  43,  60  Pac.  762. 

iifjamar  v.  Micou,  112  U.  S.  452, 
470,  28  L.  ed.  751,  758,  5  Sup.  Ct. 
Rep.  221. 

1  L.  5,  de  ritu  nupt.  (23.  2) ;  L,  66, 
dp  jud.  (5.  1);  L.  38,  §  3.  ad  mun. 
(50.  1)  ;  L.  9,  c.  de  incolis  (10.  38) ; 
L.  13,  c.  dedignit.  (12.  1). 

J  L.  37,  S  2;  L.  32,  ad  mun.  (50). 

«L.  22,  §  1,  ad  mun.  (50.  1). 

4  1868. 

5  Das  moderne  VSlkerrecht,  212. 
See  also  Foelix,  i.  p.  93;  Story,  §  46; 
Bar,  §  31;  Demangeat,  i.  p.  82;  Dr. 
Lleber,  art.  Domicil,  Encyc.  Anieric. 

« Bremer  v.  F^-eeman,  1  Deane, 
Eccl.  Rep.  212;  Yelverton  v.  Yelver- 
ton,  1  Swalwy  &  T.  574,  29  L.  J.  Prob. 
N.  S.  .34,  6  Jur.  N.  S.  24,  1  L.  T.  N. 
S.  194.  8  Week.  Rep.  134;  Dalhousie 
V.  M'Douall,  7  Clark  &  Fin.  817: 
Trimble  v.  Dzieduzyki,  57  How.  Pr. 
208;  Hackcttatown  Bank  v.  Mitchell, 
28  N.  J.  L.  616;  Angier  ▼.  Angier,  7 


Phila.  305;  Smith  v.  Morehead,  £ 
C.    (6   Jones,  Eq.)    360;    MeAfi 
Kentucky   University,  7   Bush, 
Williams  v.  Saunders,  5  Coldw. 
Sanderson  ▼.  Ralston,   20  La. 
312;  Doio  V.  Oould  d  C.  Silver 
Co.  31  Cal.  629;  Phil.  iv.  p.  60;  V 
lake.  Private  International  Law, 
42;   Guthrie's  Savigny,  p.  60,  i 
See  this  question  discussed  as  tc 
site  of  the  matrimonial  relation, ; 
§  189. 

The  general   proposition  that 
domicil  of  the  husband  is  the  doi 
of  the  wife,  though  subject  to  ai 
ception  in  case  of  an  interruptic 
the  continuity  of  the  marital  reU 
(sec  post,  %  46a),  is  held  in  al 
countless  cases.    See  especially  "F 
field  V.  Rhea,  77  Ga.  84;   Coojn 
Beers,  143  111.  25,  33  N.  E.  61 ; 
V.  Cone,  61  S.  C.  612,  39  S.  E. 
Christie^s    Succession,    20  La. 
383,  96  Am.  Dec.  411.     See  also  < 
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band  has  been  gailty  of  such  misconduct  as  would  furnish 
her  with  a  defense  to  a  suit  by  him  for  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights.^  Kor  is  it  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  husband  and 
wife  live  separately,  and  in  different  states.®  Whether  a  ju- 
dicial separation  from  bed  and  board  entitles  the  wife  to  form 
a  new  domicil  is  to  be  hereafter  discussed.* 

The  wife  is  entitled,  on  the  ground  of  her  domicil  being 
that  of  her  husband,  to  avail  herself  of  the  homestead  law  of 
die  particular  state  in  which  her  husband  was  domiciled, 
though  she  herself  never  resided  in  such  state.*®  But  to  con- 
fer the  domicil  the  marriage  must  be  valid. 

To  say  that  the  wife's  domicil  is  lost  in  that  of  the  husband 
is  a  petitio  principii  in  those  cases  in  which  the  question  is 
whether  the  wife,  by  reason  of  want  of  mental  power,  was 
capable  of  entering  into  the  marriage  contract  *  *  If  the  mar^ 
riage  is  null,  it  does  not  affect  domicil. 

The  merger  of  the  wife's  domicil  in  the  husband's  takes 
place  immediately  upon  the  marriage,  and  is  not  prevented 
by  the  fact  that  the  wife  never  took  up  her  residence  at  the 
husband's  domiciL*^  The  domicil  which  the  wife  takes  is 
the  husband's  domicil  in  fact,  and  not  necessarily  that  which 
he  proclaims  to  be  such.** 

41  Compulsory  domicil  of  husband  does  not  extend  to  wife. — 

cited  mider  Di>mieil,  17  Oentury  Di-  Ann.  3S3^  96  Am.  Dee.  411.     Po9t, 

got,  i  25.  H  571,  676,  791. 

*^    '  '  11  Brocher,  Droit  int.  privfi,  p.  140. 

7  Telverton  v.  Ydverton,  1  Swabey  , .  „  ^        ,      „                     ^  ^ 

k  T.  674,  29  li.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  34,  6  **  McKenna'a    Suooeaston,    23  La. 

Jur.  N.  8.  24,  1  L.  T,  N.  S.  194,  8  Ann.  369;  McPheraon  v.  McPheraon, 

Week.  Rep.  134.  70  Mo.  App.  330.   Thompson  v.  Love, 

«  Warrender  v.  Warrender,  2  Clark  .„  rx,  .    qx  «!    on  i»«„«„«^  „„„„  ♦u^* 

4  F.  4S8;  Dolphin  v.  Robins,  7  TL.  h.  ^  ?^'?  ^  ^^'  ^'  however,  says  that 

Cw.  3tt0,  3  Maoq.  H.  L.  Cas.  663,  29  »  single  woman  having  a  residence 

L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  11.  5  Jur.  N.  8.  and  domicil  does  not  lose  the  same  by 

1271,  7  Week.  Rep.  674;  Hick  v.  Hick,  marriage  only;  but  retains  the  same 

ton,  1  Swabey  &  T.  674,  29  L.  J.  Prob.  appeared  in  this  case,  however,  that 
N.  S.  34,  6  Jar.  N.  8.  24,  1  L.  T.  N.  8.  the  husband,  after  the  marriage, 
IM,  8  Week.  Rep.  134.    Post,  99  222,  moved  to  the  county  in  which  the 

^Bu?L  post,  §  46a.  ^^J^.7"  previously  domiciled. 

9Post,  l^.  ^^Spauldtng    v.    Steel,    129    Mich. 

II  Ohnsiii^'s    Succession,     20     La.    237,  88  N.  W.  627. 
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When,  however,  the  husband  is  confined  in  a  penitential 
conviction  for  crime,  his  actual  doraicil  ceases  to  be  eoi 
tively  his  wife's;*  and  the  same  rule  extends  to  cases 
the  husband  is  transported,  or  under  restraint  for  Innac 

45.  Wife's  domicil  changes  with  her  husband's. — Shoul 
husband,  after  marriage,  emigrate  to  a  country  other 
that  of  the  matrimonial  domicil,  it  has  been  quesi 
whether  such  domicil  is  lost  to  the  wife.  By  Foelix  the  ai 
tive  is  maintained;  by  Demangeat,  following  other  I 
authors,  the  negative.*  Should  she  emigrate  with  hii 
agree  to  follow  him,  there  can  be  no  question  that  she  ac( 
his  domicil.  There  is  also  no  question  that,  if  she  refi 
follow  him,  this  is  a  desertion  on  her  part,  which  may  1 
bjisis  of  proceedings  instituted  by  him  against  her  f< 
vorce.*  How  far  the  wife's  nationality  is  merged  in  he: 
band's  has  been  already  considered.' 

46.  Separations  effected  by  law  sever  domicil. —  Separ 
effected  by  law  sever  the  joint  domicil,  and  leave  each 
at  liberty  to  elect  a  domicil  at  pleasure.     This  is  the  case 
divorces  a  mensa  et  thoro  in  France,*   though  it  is  an 
question  whether  such  divorces  have  this  effect  in  Engl 


1  McPhersan  v.  Hausel,  13  N.  J. 
Eq.  35. 

«  Phil.  iv.  p.  63. 

1  FcBlix,  i.  p.  93.     See  post,  9  189. 

«  The  husband  has  a  right  to  select 
his  domicil,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
wife  to  go  with  him;  and  if  she  re- 
fuses, he  is  not  bound  to  support  her 
at  the  place  of  her  separate  abode. 
Babbitt  v.  Babbitt,  69  111.  277.  The 
fact  that  the  husband  is  domiciled  in 
Wisconsin  does  not,  in  the  law  of 
that  state,  enable  the  wife  to  sue 
there,  if  she  never  has  resided  there. 
Butcher  v.  Dutcher,  39  Wis.  661. 

^  Ante,  S  11- 

iPhil.  iv.  62;  post,  |§  225,  226; 
AttH  du  23  Nov.  1843;  Dolioz,  Ann. 
1840,  ii.  9;  Pothier,  Introd.  aux  CJou- 
tumes,  p.  4.  But  see  discussion,  post, 
§  209. 

«  Dolphin  V.  Robins,  7  H.  L.  Cas. 
396,  3  Macq.  H.  L.  Cas.  563,  29  L.  J. 
Prob.  N.  S.  11.  6  Jur.  N.  S.  1271,  7 
Week.  Rep.  674;  Le  Sueur  v.  Le 
Sueur,  L.  R.  1  Prob.  Div.  139.  L.  R. 
2  Prob.  Div.  79,  36  L.  T.  N.  S.  276, 
25  Week.  Rep.  102. 


Mr.  Westlake  (1880,  9  241,  i 
inclines  to  hold  that  in  Engl 
wife  judicially  separated  a  nn 
thoro  from  her  husband  may  i 
an  independent  domicil.  It  it 
the  United  States.  Barber  i 
ber,  21  How.  582,  16  L.  ed.  226. 
the  Princess  Bibesoo  had  the  r 
acquire  a  new  nationality  afte 
dicial  separation  from  her  h 
was  denied  by  the  French  cour 
affirmed  by  those  of  Belgium, 
case  is  discussed  post,  $  200. 

It  was  ruled  by  the  Venetiai 
of  appeals,  in  1876,  that  "Une 
mari^  pent  avoir  un  autre  do 
et,  par  suite,  une  autre  nati 
que  son  mari.  II  en  est  ainsi  1 
les  ^poux,  sujets  autrichiens, 
taient  le  pays  v6nitien,  i\ 
ferame  a  <^t^  abnndonn^e  par  sc 
avant  Tannexion  du  pays  &  Til 
qu'elle  a  continue  ft  y  r^sider. 
que  son  mari  sY*t«iit  ^tabli  da 
autre  province  autrichienne.  L 
est  rest6  autriohien,  mais  Je 
est  devenue  italienne."  Joi 
droit  int.  priv6,  1879,  p.  298. 
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Final  separations  by  divorce  undoubtedly  leave  the  wife  at 
liberty  to  take  a  new  domicil.  But  the  tendency  of  authority 
is  strrrng  to  the  effect  that  mere  voluntary  separations,  no  mat- 
ter how  solemn,  do  not  confer  on  the  wife  the  right  to  form 
an  independent  domicil  of  her  own.  *  By  marriage,  her  maid- 
en domicil  was  lost  in  her  husband's ;  and  as  long  as  the  maiv 
riagv  continues,  his  domicil,  as  a  general  rule,  is  hers/ 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  the  rule  is  now  conceded 
on  all  sides  not  to  apply  to  cases  "when  the  wife,"  to  use  the 
language  of  an  authoritative  judgment  in  Massachusetts,^ 
'^claims  to  act,  and  by  law,  to  a  certain  extent  and  in  certain 
cases,  is  allowed  to  act,  adversely  to  her  husband."  But  as 
this  question  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  law  of  divorce,  it  is 
remanded  to  that  head.* 

46a.  Same;  oontiniiance  of  unity  of  marriage  relation  as  cri- 
terion.— ^The  modern  American  doctrine,  in  harmony  with  the 
extension  of  the  rights  of  married  women  generally,  appears  to 
be  that  the  wife's  domicil  adheres  to  the  husband's  only  so  long 
as  the  marriage  relation  remains  undisturbed.  ^  The  mere  fact 
that  the  wife,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  resides  in  a  state  or 
c-ountry  other  than  the  domicil  of  the  husband  does  not  disturb 
the  unify  of  the  marriage  relation  in  this  sense,  nor  enable  the 

tbis  nilinii^  however,  the  editor  dis-  Greene  v.  (hreene,  11  Pick.  411;  Hard- 
4ents  in  an  elaborate  note.  inq  v.  Alden^  9  Me.  140,  23  Am.  Dec. 

549;    Bishop,   Marr.   &   Div.    S    728; 
In  the  United  States  a  divorce  a   Frascr,  Confl.  L.  p.  68. 
maua  et  thi>ro  permiU  the  wife  to       ^  Harteau  y.Harieau,  14  Pick.  181, 

*     J      •    1      D^  J.--.  25  Am.  Dec.  372. 
toqnire  a  separate  domicil.     Barber       ^  p        ..  2^2,  224,  225  230 
T.  Barber,  21  How.  582,  16  L.  ed.  226; 

Hunt  V.  Hunt,  72  N.  Y.  217,  28  Am.        ^j^^^  j^  ^^le  position  taken  in  Me- 

R«P-  129.  Clellan  v.  Carroll  (Tenn.  Ch.  App.) 

tAnte,  I  43;  post,  §S  225,  226.  ^^  «.  W.  185,  after  a  review  of  the 

But  see  post,  §  46a.  authorities;  and  is  approved  in  How- 

*Re  Daly,   4   Jur.   N.    S.   525,    26    land  v.  Granger,  22  R.  I.  1,  45  Atl. 

Bi*r.  456,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  761,  6    74^       j„  ^^^  ^^^  ^^       however, 

Week,  Rep.  533 ;  Chichester  v.  Done-    .,  u  n  xi    *  xv        •*      *  i.u 

^l,  1  Adaams  Eccl.  Rep.  6.  19;  Dol^   ^*  ^"  ^^'^  ^^^^^  *^«  «»**y  ^^  ^^^  '^^^^ 

phin  v.  Rolnns,  3  Macq.  H.  L.  Cas.    riage  relation  had  not  been  disturbed, 

563,  7  H.  L.  CSas.  390,  29  L.  J.  Prob.    and,  therefore,  that  the  wife  did  not 

N.  S.  11,  6  Jur.  N.  S.  1271,  7  Week,    acquire   a    separate   domicil,   though 

Rep.  674;   Warrender  v.  Warrender,    .,      husband  and  wife  were  residiL 

2  Clark  &  F.  623;  Barber  v.  Barber,   ^"®  iiusbana  and  wile  were  residing 

21   How,   682.    16    L.    ed.    226.     See   »"  different  states. 
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wife  to  acquire  a  separate  domicil,  if  they  have  not  ass 
adverse  relations  toward  each  other  nor  separated  as  mai 
wife,  and  neither  has  abandoned  or  deserted  the  other.*  ^ 
however,  the  unity  of  the  marriage  relation  is  disturbed 
definite,  though  voluntary,  separation  as  man  and  wiii 
wife's  domicil  no  longer  adheres  to  the  husband's,  and  she 
acquire  a  new  and  separate  domicil,  not  only  for  the  pui 
of  divorce,  but  for  all  purposes  dependent  upon  domic 
leasty  if  she  was  justified  by  her  husband's  misconduct  in 
ing  him.'  The  right  of  the  wife  to  acquire  a  separate  d< 
is  often  stated  with  the  qualification  that  the  separati(Hi 
have  been  due  to  the  husband's  fault,**  but  there  seems  U 


*  See  cases  cited  in  note  1,  aupra. 

tlHd. 

So  long  as  the  relations  between  a 
hxuiband  and  wife  are  not  adverse, 
her  domicil  continues  to  be  his,  and 
changes  with  his  throughout  their 
married  life.  Cooper  v.  Beers,  143 
ni.  26,  33  N.  E.  61. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  or  proper 
for  a  wife  to  acquire  a  domicil  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  her  husband,  she 
may  do  so.  8huie  v.  Sargent,  67  N. 
H.  305,  36  Atl.  282.  In  this  case  it 
was  held  that  the  misconduct  of  the 
husband  justified  the  wife  in  acquir- 
ing a  separate  domicil,  so  that  she 
was  no  longer  subject  to  a  statute  of 
the  husband's  domicil  which  required 
a  husband's  assent  to  his  wife's  will. 

A  married  woman  may,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  her  husband 
from  whom  she  has  separated,  ac- 
quire a  separate  domicil  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  admission  of  her  will  to 
probate.  Re  Florance,  54  Hun,  328. 
7  N.  Y.  Supp.  578. 

A  wife  who  has  separated  from  her 
husband  m^,  at  least  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  that  she  was  at  fault,  ac- 


quire a  separate  domicil  for  V 
poses  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  1 
court  over  an  action  by  her  ag 
third  person,  upon  the  ground 
verse  citizenship.  Waterto 
Greaves,  56  L.  R.  A.  865,  60  C 
172,  112  Fed.  183. 

See  also  post,  99  224,  227a 
separate  domicil  of  wife  for  ] 
of  divorce. 

But  it  was  held  in  Re  Wid 
Cal.  270,  49  L.  R.  A.  138,  60  P 
that  a  married  woman  could 
quire  a  separate  domicil  for  t 
poses  of  probate  jurisdiction,  1 
ing  her  husband  in  a  home  fo: 
ables,  with  his  expenses  for  1 
burial  expenses  paid.  The  i 
upon  these  facts  might,  perha] 
been  put  upon  the  ground  thi 
was  not  a  disturbance  of  th 
of  the  marriage  relation;  1 
court  seems  to  assume  that 
turbance  of  the  unity  of  the  n 
relation  does  not,  of  itself, 
the  wife  to  acquire  a  separa 
icil  except  for  the  purpoeec 
vorce. 

^Anderson  v.  Watt,  138  U. 
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tdodeiacy  toward  the  position  that  the  separation  itself,  when  it 
amounts  to  a  disturbance  of  the  unity  of  the  marriage  relation, 
severs  the  unity  of  the  domicil,  without  reference  to  the  qnes- 
tiaa  which  party  was  at  fault '^  That  seems  the  only  practical 
position,  at  least  when  the  question  of  the  wife's  domicil  arises 
between  the  wife  and  a  third  person,  the  husband  not  being  a 
party.  If,  for  example,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Federal  court, 
invoked  upon  the  ground  of  diverse  citizenship,  over  an  action 
by  the  wife  against  a  third  person  depends  upon  her  acquisition 
of  a  separate  domicil,  it  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  and 
ansatisfactory  to  try  the  question  of  the  comparative  fault  of 
the  husband  and  wife  respecting  the  separation.  The  question 
whether  the  wife's  freedom  from  fault  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  her  acquisition  of  a  separate  domicil  for  the  purposes  of 
divorce  is  discussed  in  subsequent  sections.* 

d.  Of  servants, 

47.  Servant's  domicil  depends  upon  permanence  of  service. — 
The  analogies  of  the  old  Roman  law,  as  established  in  cases 
of  freedmen,  would  give,  not  merely  to  farm  servants,  work- 
ing for  wages,  but  to  home  servants  and  apprentices,  the  domi- 
cil of  their  master  or  employer.*  The  domestic  servant,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  European  idea,  abandons  his  own  domicil 
without  any  intention  of  returning  to  it,  and  accepts  in  place 
of  it  his  master's.  John  Voet  discourses,  with  copious  wis- 
dom, on  the  loyal  permanency  of  such  an  arrangement,  not 
conceiving  it  possible  that  a  ser\'ant  could  enter  on  so  serious 
an  engagement  except  for  a  final  settlement^ 

But  at  present  the  presumption  of  permanency  is  but  slight 
Is  the  servant  a  mere  wanderer?  Has  it  been  his  habit 
to  pass  lightly,  not  merely  from  service  to  service,  but  from 
place  to  place  ?  If  so,  the  place  of  final  voluntary  settlement 
may  be  regarded  as  the  domicil.' 

U  L.  ed.  1078,  1082,  11  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  •Post,  S§  227,  227a. 
U9.   See  also  post,  §  227a. 

^  J?ee  Watertown  v.  Greaves,  66  L.  \  f^vSf'i^  t^v'  5^' 

R.  A.  865,  50  C.  C.  A.  172,  112  Fed.  ,  g^  More'lawJ  Ttcp.'  v.  Daio%d9<m 

1S3:  post,  S  227a,  note  2.  nrp.  71  Pa.  .371. 
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But  there  ifl  another  class,  oomprisiiig  those  who  ha7 
selected  home,  where  their  savings  are  deposited,  and  to 
they  hope  to  finally  return.  They  may  enter  into  ser 
various  places,  and  with  various  masters,  and  may  rel 
this  "home"  very  rarely ;  but  the  fact  that  it  is  here  thj 
savings  are  kept,  and  here  that  they  may  ultimately  ex 
settle,  makes  it  their  domicil. 

A  third  class  may  be  noticed,  as  comprising  servan 
live  with  a  series  of  masters,  traveling  with  those  mastci 
spot  to  spot,  as  the  exigencies  of  their  service  require, 
no  domicil  can  be  acquired  with  the  master ;  and  so,  in  t 
of  Nicholas  Sauterau,  who  acted  as  steward  (regisseui 
series  of  masters,  executing  their  orders  in  different  pli 
was  decided  by  five  advocates,  whose  opinion  is  given  bj 
sart*  "He  lived,"  they  said,  "by  his  masters'  wages,  w 
ject  to  their  wills,  and  was  under  the  necessity  of  fol 
them  whithersoever  they  went"  His  actual  domicil, 
fore,  was  declared  to  be  in  Burgundy,  the  place  of  his  b 

Fourthly  comes  the  settled  house  servant,  who  devote 
self  to  the  service  of  a  particular  family,  expecting  s 
pected  to  live  and  die  with  them.  His  domicil  of  or 
lost  in  their  actual  domicil,  which  becomes  his.  The 
Civil  declares  that  this  shall  be  the  case  with  all  servj 
full  age  who  reside  permanently  in  their  master's  1 
The  Prussian  law  extends  the  rule  to  house  servants  ai 
laborers  who  remain  in  a  particular  estate  (auf  eine 
Hmmten  Landgute  bleibend  arheiten  den  Tdgeslohnem 
to  apprentices  to  a  settled  master  {Bei  einem  be^i 
Handwerksmeister  arbeitenden  Gesellen). 

A  minor  apprentice  retains  his  master's  domicil.* 

e.  Of  students. 

48.  Student's  domicil  is  his  home. — The  Roman  law, 
been  already  seen,^  viewed  the  student  as  retaining  his 
cil  of  origin  until  such  a  period  as  would  suflBce  to  enab 
to  complete  his  studies.  His  residence  at  school  or  at  tl 
versity  was  considered  special  and  transitory.  It  was 
place  where  he  was  supposed  to  establish  his  permanent 
The  element  of  indefinite  stay,  essential  to  constitute  d 


4  Collect,  de  Decisions,  Domicile,  S 
11,  cited  bv  Phil.  iv.  96. 
•  Art.  109. 


<  Maddox  v.  State,  32  Ind. 
1  Ante,  S  28. 
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did  noty  in  his  case,  exist  Ten  years  was  regarded  as  the 
mflzimmn  of  such  special  stay.  If  he  remained  heyond  this 
period,  lie  was  presumed  to  make  his  permanent  abode  at  the 
place  of  study,  and  could  then,  if  the  other  tests  continued, 
acquire  there  a  domicil.  ^'Nec  ipsi  qui  studiorum  causa  aliquo 
looo  morantur  domicilium  ibi  habere  creduntur,  nisi  decern 
annis  transactis  eo  loco  sedes  sibi  constituerint,  secundum  epis- 
tolam  Divi  Adriani  nee  pater  qui  propter  filium  studentem  f re- 
quentius  ad  eum  commeat"^  This  same  principle  has  been 
applied  in  Massachusetts,  to  college  students.'  Should  the 
contrary  view  be  held,  the  estate  of  a  student  dying  at  a  for- 
eign university  would  be  thrown  into  a  foreign  channel  of 
distribution,  and  great  inconvenience,  as  well  as  gross  injus- 
tice, be  wrought* 

Of  course,  domicil  and  the  right  to  vote  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded. In  the  United  States,  in  particular,  the  tendency  is 
to  facilitate  suffrage,  by  permitting  its  exercise  at  merely  tran- 
sient residences.  In  the  case  of  students,  this  has  been  ef- 
fected sometimes  by  statute,  sometimes  by  judicial  decision.' 

f.  Of  corporations. 

48Vi.  Corporation's  domicil  is  its  center  of  business  in  the 
place  of  its  creation. — A  corporation  is  deemed  to  have  its  local 
residence  (or  domicil,  if  that  term  can  be  used  with  respect 
to  a  body  purely  artificial)  in  the  place  where  its  business  is 
centered,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  by  which  it  is  created.^ 
If  we  are  to  be  governed  in  this  respect  by  the  rule  applicable 
to  living  persons,  a  corporation  can  have  but  one  domicil,  and 
such  has  been  the  view  expressed  by  Lord  Cranworth  and  Lord 
Brongham.*      On  the  other  hand.  Lord   St  Leonards,  in  the 

>  C.  X.  t  39,  I  2.     See  ante,  $  27.  neither  confers,  nor  prevents  the  ae- 

*  (hfmby  v.  Amherst,  7  Mass.  1 .  quisition  of,  a  residence  for  the  pur- 

<  See  also  Wallace's  Case,  Robert-  ^^^    .  „^+:„„     o^  «^+«  4.^  txt^i^** 

««,  Personal  Succession,  p.  201 ;  Phil.  P^*'^  f  ^^^*^°f-     ^^  note  to  Wolcott 

iy.  90;    Westlakc,    Private   Interna-  ▼•  Bolcomh,  23  L.  R.  A.  216. 

tional  Law.  art.   61;    The  Benedict,  ^  , 

Spinks  314  ^  Calcutta  Jute  Mills  Co.  v.  Vichol- 

•^Putnam    V.    Johnson.     10    Mass.  !?«•  L.  K  1  Exch.  Div.  428   45  L.  J. 

492;  IWs  Election  Case,  71  Pa.  302,  Ex^^  ^U®*  ^^^»  ^^  ^'  ^-  ^'  ^'  ^76,  26 

10  Am.  Rep.  698.  Week.    Rep.    71;     Adarns    v.    Great 

^  Western  R.  Co.  6  Hiirlst  &  N.  404,  30 

The  general   rule  with   respect  to  L.  J.  Exch.  N.  S.  124,  3  L.  T.  N.  S, 

r^idence  of  students  as  affecting  the  "^^X^^a^^'ifZ ^'o\,  ^aclaren,  6 

nsbtto  vote  seems  to  be  that  attend-  h.  L.  Cas.  416,  24  L.  J.  Exch.  N.  S. 

anoe  at  school    or   college,  of  itself,  620,  3  Week.  Rep.  697 ;  same  case,  un- 
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same  case,  said  that  a  corporation  *'may,  for  the  purp 
jurisdiction,  be  deemed  to  have  two  domicils."  But  tii< 
of  a  mere  selling  agent  is  no  domicil,  when  such  agen 
no  way  concerned  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  th 
pany.*  Nor  is  the  place  where  its  goods  are  prepared  : 
market^  But  a  permanent  general  agency  establishec 
foreign  insurance  company  in  New  York,  under  whicl 
insurance  company  conducts  its  organization  in  the  sami 
ner  as  a  domestic  corporation,  will  be  regarded  as  creati 
the  company  an  independent  domicil  in  New  York,  w 
the  obligations  attached  thereta^ 

g.  Of  ambassadors  and  consuls. 

48.  Domicil  of  diplomatie  officers  is  their  home  oonntry 

house  of  an  ambassador,  or  minister  extraordinary,  is  i 
ed  as  part  of  the  territory  which  he  represents.*  No 
how  long  he  may  stay,  therefore,  in  the  country  to  wh 
is  accredited,  his  domicil  is  unchanged.^  But  the  fact 
foreigner,  who  is  domiciled  abroad,  accepts  the  post, 
country  of  his  domicil,  of  attache  to  the  embassy  of  his 
land,  does  not  destroy  his  elective  domicil.^  When  i 
also  are  sent  from  the  state  of  their  domicil  to  represer 
country  in  a  foreign  land,  their  continuous  residence  i 


der  name  of  Maclaren  v.  Staintariy  16 
Beav.  279. 

t  Ihid. 

*  Lindley,  Partn.  4th  Eng.  ed. 
1481-1486. 

5  Afar  tine  v.  International  L.  Ins. 
Co,  63  N.  Y.  339,  13  Am.  Rep.  521). 
See  yew  York  L.  Ina.  Co.  v.  Beat,  23 
Ohio  St.  106. 

A  foreign  corporation,  it  has  been 
frequently  held  m  the  United  States, 
is  entitled  to  do  business  extraterri- 
torially  only  as  a  matter  of  comity. 
See  post,  §  105.  As  is  well  said  by 
Savigny  (Op.  cit.  viii.  354),  the  rules 
adapted  to  the  domicil  of  persons 
cannot  be  applied  to  corporations,  or 
persons  who  are  the  mere  artificial 
creatures  of  the  law.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  law,  in  creating  a  corpora- 
tion, often  assigns  to  it  its  domicil. 
But  in  default  of  such  appointment, 
the  place  of  existence  is  the  necessary 
domicil,  at  which  such  corporation  is 
to  be  taxed  and  sued.     This  is  easily 


determined  in  ordinary  i 
cities  and  towns,  schools,  h< 
churches,   etc.     In  the  case 
roads  and  similar  corporation 
the  business  is  carri^  on,  ai 
cies  instituted,  in  a  series. oi 
there,  by  the  modem  Roman 
courts  will  select  the  central 
the  true  point  of  domicil.     J 
ration's  domicil  is  not  neoessj 
same   as   that   of   the.  perso 
posing  it.    Calcutta  Jute  Mil 
Nicholson,  L.  R.  1  Exch.  Div, 
L.  J.  Exch.  N.  S.  821,  35  L. 
276,  26  Week.  Rep.  71. 

1  Ante,  S  16. 

«  Alt's  Europaisches  Gesanc 
Recht  (1870);  Phil.  iv.  119; 
V.    Tondcar,    1    Hagg.    Consii 
139. 

8  Atty,  Oen.  v.  Kent,  1  Hur 
12,  31  L.  J.  Exch.  N.  S.  391, 
N.  S.  864,  10  Week.  Rep.  722 
V.  Samson,  14  Beav.  441. 
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knd  does  not  involve  a  domicil.*  But  if  one  already  domi- 
ciled accepts  the  office  of  consular  agent  of  another  country, 
this  does  not  destroy  such  domicil.**  Engaging  in  trade,  by  a 
consul,  devests  him  of  his  official  prerogatives  in  this  respect, 
and  places  his  domicil  at  the  spot  where  he  resides  and  his 
business  is  conducted.®  The  question  of  diplomatic  immunity 
from  arrest  has  been  already  considered.^ 

h.  Of  public  officers. 

90.  Soldier's  domicil  ii  his  home. — ^By  the  Boman  law,  a  sol- 
dier had  a  domicil  at  the  place  of  his  service.*  It  is  otheiv 
wise,  however,  by  the  English  common  law,  so  far  as  concerns 
change  of  domicil  produced  by  entering  into  a  new  field  of  ser- 
vice in  the  common  nationality.  Thus,  in  a  recent  case  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  ruled  that  a  domiciled  Irishman,  by  enlisting  in  a 
regiment  the  headquarters  of  which  are  in  England,  does  not 
thereby  acquire  an  English  domiciL^  But  this  rule  does  not 
necessarily  obtain  when  there  is  a  change  of  nationality.  *^By 
entering  the  permanent  military  service  of  any  government,  a 
domicil  in  the  territory  of  that  government  is  acquired,  and  is 
retained,  notwithstanding  a  cantonment  at  a  foreign  station; 
for  such  cantonment  is  subject  throughout  to  the  contingency 

4  Wheat  y.  Stnithj  50  Ark.  266,  7  8.  does  not^  by  entering  and  remaining 
W,  161 ;  Wooldfidge  v.  Wilkins,  3  in  the  military  serrice  of  the  Crown, 
Kow.  (Miss.)    360.  abandon  the  domicil  which   he  had 

when  he  entered  into  the  service  ap- 
sWfiy  -^'Vdny,  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  Sc.  jj^g  ^  ^^  acquired  domicil,  as  well 
App.  Cas.  441 ;  Skarpe  v.  Crispin,  L.  *^  ^  ,  .  m  *  .  •  «  . 
R.  1  Prob.  &  Div.  611,  38  L.  J.  Prob.  as  to  a  domicil  of  origin.  Paxton  v. 
S.  8.  17,  20  L,  T.  N.  S.  41,  17  Week.  Maoreight,  L.  R.  30  Ch.  Div.  165,  65 
Rep.  368;  yiboyet  ▼.  Nihoyet,  L.  R.  4  l.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  28,  63  L.  T.  N.  S.  146, 
Prob.  Div.  1,  48  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  1,  oo  Wppt  P^n  R-^ft 
W  L  T.  N.  S.  486,  27  Week.  Rep.  203.    ^^^^^^'  ^P;  ^^S. 

*The  Indian  Chief,  3  C.  Rob.  29;       ^^^  ^^^  »ot  acquire  or  lose  a  dom- 

Ualtass  V.  Maltass,  1  Rob.  Eccl.  Rep.   icil  by  entering  the  military  or  naval 

Ti»;  Phil.  iv.  125;  Arnold  v.  United  service  of  the  United  States,  and  be- 

fn^  Co  IJobns.  Cas.  363.  j^g  stationed  in  the  line  of  his  duty 

•  Ante,  §  16.  ®        ,  xi.       ^i.        u-         •  i.- 

iL  2.3,  §  1,  ad  mun.  (50,  1).  ^^  *   ^^^^^  ^^^^^   *^^   ^^^   existing 

2  Yelverton  ▼.  Yelverton,  1  Swabey   domicil.     Afead   v.    Carrol,    6    D.    C. 

i  T.  574,  29  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  34,  6   338;  Brewer  v.  Linnaeus,  36  Me.  428; 

ivLi\^'  ^,'J  K'^'  n",?-  ^^.^'  ®   ^»ft^i««   ^'    Toicnsend,    15   Abb.    Pr. 

Heek.   Rep.    134.     See  Dalhousie  v.    „,     __.„.  „      '  ^  ^  , , 

\fcDouall,   7    Clark   &  F.    817;    Re  ^^ '  ^^^^^^^  v.  Saunders,  5  Coldw. 

>'«eer,  28   L.   J.    Exch.  N.   S.   25,   3   60;  Knoiclton  v.  Knowlton,   155   111. 
nurlst  k  N.  394.  158,  39  N.  E.  596. 

The  rale   that    a    British    suoject 
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of  abrupt  termination,  and  the  only  lasting  attachmeni 
the  employing  country."^     Of  course,  as  has  just  been  n 
when  the  country  of  such  allegiance  contains  several 
dinate  jurisdictions,  that  which  is  primarily  adopted 
devested  by  detachment  to  other  jurisdictions  of  the  sam< 
An  officer  in  such  case,  whether  naval  or  military,  chanj 
residence  under  superior  command;  and  unless  there  be 
out  a  clear  case  of  the  election  and  establishment  of  a  c 
at  one  of  these  subsequent  stations,  the  domicil  held  wb 
service  was  entered  into  will  be  presumed  to  continue,'* 
same  rule  applies  to  officers  in  the  naval  service.*     A 
may  abandon  his  domicil  in  the  same  way  and  to  the 
effect  as  may  other  persons.* 

51.  Bemoval  to  place  of  permanent  office  may  oonstitat 
icil. — Acceptance  of  a  permanent  office,  whose  duties  i 
constant  local  attendance,  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
residence  to  such  place,  constitutes  a  change  of  domicil, 
it  be  shown  that  the  intention  of  the  party  was  to  ma 
move  only  tentatively.^  If  the  latter  alternative  be  ti 
if  there  be  evidence  that  a  home  was  retained  in  the  d 
of  origin,  a  new  domicil  will  not  be  established  in  the 
of  the  official  duties.^  On  the  other  hand,  where  pen 
duties  were  required,  and  the  evidence  shows  that  the  inl 
was  to  accept  the  place  of  office  as  such  a  final  residena 


JWestlake,  Private  International 
Law,  1867,  art.  44;  Phil.  iv.  p.  111. 

APhipps  QoodSy  2  Curt.  Eccl.  Rep, 
368;  White  y.Repton,  3  Curt.  Eccl. 
Rep.  818;  Yelverton  v.  Yelverton,  1 
Swabey  &  T.  674,  29  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S. 
34,  6  Jur.  N.  S.  24,  1  L.  T.  N.  S.  194, 
8  Week.  Rep.  134;  Brotcn  v.  Smith, 
15  Beav.  444,  448,  21  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S. 
S6t);  Afty.  Gen.  v.  Napier,  6  Exch. 
217,  20  L.  J.  Exch.  N.  S.  173,  16  Jur. 
263.  The  cases  on  this  subject  are 
discussed  fully  and  ably  in  Phil.  iv. 

Ill,  ff.  See  also  1  Burge,  Colonial 
Foreign  Laws,  417;  Guthrie's 
Savigny,  note  D.  p.  69. 

BPhil.  iv.  118. 


I 


'^Ames  V.  Duryea,  6  Lans.  156,  Af- 
firmed in  61  N.  Y.  009;  People  ex  rel. 
Uvdd  V.  Holden,  28  Cal.  123;  Mooar 
V.  Harvey,  128  Mass.  219;  Remey  v. 
lionrd  of  Equalization,  80  Iowa,  470. 


46  N.  W.  899  (wife  of  naval  < 
Ames  V.  Duryea,  61  N.  Y.  609. 

1  Merlin.  R6p.  Dom.  §  117; 
Goods,  2  Rob.  Eccl.  Rep.  332 
V.  Fitzgerald,  3  Or.  668.  C 
judgment  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  in 
V  Groom,  9  Dunlop,  B.  &  M 

2ln  1866,  R.,  whose  domicil 
gin  was  in  England,  was  ap 
Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  dur 
pleasure  of  the  CrowTi;  and  h 
ed  with  his  family  there,  in  tl 
cise  of  his  official  duties,  ni 
death  in  1860.  He  left  a  libr 
other  effects  in  England,  and 
vested  large  sums  of  money  o 
^ages  in  Ceylon.  It  was  held 
the  absence  of  any  intentior 
quire  a  domicil  in  Ceylon,  R.  i 
bis  domicil  of  origin.  Atty. 
Uoire,  1  Hurlst.  &  C.  31,  3 
Exch.  N.  S.  314,  8  Jur.  N.  S 
L.  T.  N.  S.  438,  10  Week.  Rep 
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a  domicil  in  such  place  will  be  acquired.  Thus,  the  policy  of 
the  East  India  Company  being  that  its  officers  should  penna- 
nently  attach  themselves  to  the  soil  to  which  they  are  sent^  and 
specific  conditions  to  this  effect  being  inserted  in  the  com- 
pany's commissions,  the  English  courts  have  in  several  cases 
given  effect  to  these  provisions,  by  deciding  that  Indian  officers 
accepting  such  commissions,  and  entering  on  their  duties  in 
India,  have  an  Indian  domicil,  even  though  they  should  die  in 
England,  if  it  should  appear  that  they  were  liable  to  be  re- 
called to  India,  and  unless  the  establishing  of  a  new  domicil  in 
England  be  clearly  made  out* 

Ecclesiastics  who,  under  the  French  law,  were  compelled  to 
reside  within  their  dioceses  or  cures,  were  held  to  be  domiciled 
at  such  residences;  nor  could  this  domicil  be  devested  by  ah- 
senoe.^  But  no  such  intendment  can  be  made  in  England  or 
America  from  the  occupation  of  an  ecclesiastical  cure.  In 
England,  residence  is  not  required.  In  the  United  States,  as 
in  the  case  of  clergymen  officiating  in  New  York,  the  domicil 
may  be,  for  motives  of  economy,  in  another  state  from  that 
of  the  official  residence.  It  is  clear  that  attendance  on  the 
legislative  body  of  a  nation,  no  matter  how  continuous,  or  oc- 
rmpancy  of  an  official  station  of  any  kind,  either  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  appointing  power  or  for  a  term  of  years,  confers  no 
Dew  domicil,  without  the  clear  intention  and  arrangement  of 
the  officer  himself.' 

»Bruoe  T.  Bruce,  6  Bro.  P.  C.  566,  and  that  he  claimed  to  be  an  inhabit- 
2  Bo6.  &  P.  230,  note;  Munroe  v.  ant  of  N. — is  sufficient  to  warrant  a 
DouglaSf  5  Kadd.  379;  Craigie  v.  jury  in  finding  that  he  was  an  inhabit- 
Levin,  3  Curt.  Ecd.  Rep.  435,  7  Jur.  ant  of  that  town,  although  he  worked 
519;  ForheM  v.  Forhea,  Kay,  364,  2  and  boarded  in  the  town  of  W.  and 
I^.  Rep.  178,  23  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  724,  was  also  a  police  officer  of  that  town. 
18  Jur.  642,  2  Week.  Hep.  253.  As  to  Com,  t.  Kelleher,  115  Mass.  103. 
the  anomalous  character  of  "Anglo- 
Indian"  domicil,  see  Dicey,  Domicil,       The  statement  of  the  text  is  also 

iii.  8;  Deniaart,  Domicile,   iv.  c   ii.   389;  Yonkey  v.  Btate.   27    Ind.  236; 

f  6.  Carpenter  t.  Carpeniery  30  Kan.  712, 

iHomerviUe  ▼.  SomerviUe,    5   Vea.   4a  Am.  Rep.  108,  2  Pac.  122;  W<Men 

'  n'has  been  held  in  Maasachusetts  -'OanfieJd2  ^J^)^^   Ker- 

that  the  fact  that  a  police  officer  of  «^  ▼•  ^«^«,  60  Mirni.  320,  17  L.  R. 

the  town  of  N.,  sometimes,  while  on  A.  225,  36  Am.  St.  Rep.  645,   52   N. 

dirty,  slept  in  the  police  station  there;  w.  642;  State  ear  rel.  Hannon  v.  Qie- 
that  he  had  a  room  in  N.  where   he  ,    go  n    C    ll'i-    Woorf  ▼    Pi*. 

wmetimes    slept,    and   also   another  ,,^^5^*  .L  Zl   ^"^^  J'  ^*** 

toom    there    at    the    house    of    his  <7eraW,  3  Or.  568;  Woodworth  v.  Si. 

brother  where   he  kept  his  clothes;  Paul,  M.  d  M.  R.  Co.  5  McCrary,  574, 
YoL.  I.  CoR^FL.  OF  Laws — 8. 
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i.  Of  lunatics. 

52.  Lunatic's  domicil  to  be  fixed  by  conrt. — ^Whether  a 
ml  acquired  when  sane  can  be  devested  by  a  guardian 
ward  after  the  latter  has  become  insane  may  be  doubt( 
has  been  denied   in   Maine/    but  affirmed  in  Vermoi 
Massachusetts.^      The   course,   however,   in   order   to  ^ 
change  of  domicil,  is  for  the  guardian  to  obtain  an  order 
proper  court  approving  of  it     Unless  this  be  done,  it 
require  strong  proof  of  the  expediency  and  bona  fides 
change  to  subsequently  sustain  it*      It  is  true  that 
French  law  the  domicil  of  the  tvieur  determines  that 
lunatic;^   and   Sir  R.   Phillimore  thinks  that  the  sam 
exists  in  England.*^     But  Mr.  Westlake  justly  remarks 
ply:*     "The  latter  is  indeed  the  modern  French  rule,  I 
the  uniformity  of  law  in  France  has  deprived  the  dom 
its  effect  on  the  distribution  of  property  on  death ;  but  1 
rule  of  that  country,  when  its  local  customs  varied  as  tl 
of  the  component  portions  of  the  British  Empire  do  nov 
ly  forbade  the  succession  of  a  lunatic  to  be  affected  by  i 
moval  which  might  have  taken  place  during  the  lunac 
therefore  without  his  will.''     This  reasoning  applies  c 
to  the  United  States.''     And  the  better  view  is  tiiat  a 
under  guardianship  for  lunacy  is  entitled  to  the  same 
as  to  domicil  as  is  an  infant^ 


18  Fed.  282,  284;    Venahle  v.  Pauld- 
ing, 19  Minn.  488,  Gil.  422. 

But  the  acquisition  of  a  domicil  at 
the  place  where  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice are  discharged  may  be  shown  by 
circumstances.  Ames  v.  Duryea,  61 
N.  Y.  609,  Affirming  6  Lans.  155. 

iFittsfteld  V.  Detroit,  63  Me.  442. 

i Anderson  v.  Anderson,  42  Vt.  350, 
10  Am.  Rep.  334 ;  Holyoke  v.  Eashins, 
5  Pick.  20,  16  Am.  Dec.  372.  See 
Cuita  T.  Haskins,  9  Mass.  543 ;  Upton 
V.  'Sorthhridge,  16  Mass.  237. 

A  guardian  of  the  person  of  an  in- 
competent has  the  right  to  remove 
the  latter  from  one  state  to  another, 
temporarily  or  permanently;  but  the 
right  is  always  subject  to  the  power 
of  n  co!irt  of  chancery  to  restrain  an 


improper    removal.      State 
Raymond  v.  Lawrence,  86  Mi 
58  L.  R.  A.  931.  90  N.  W.  769. 

•See  Hepburn  v.  Skirving, 
Rep.  764. 

4Code  Civil,  art  108;  Merl 
Dom.  f  V.  No.  iv. 

61 V.  91. 

•Private  International  I4 
1857,  art.  52. 

7 See  ante,  §  42. 

sThat  the  domicil  of  a  lum 
coming  such  after  reaching  i 
is  changed  by  a  change  of  tl 
dence  of  his  guardian,  is  d€ 
Westlake,  relying  on  Lord  Pe 
expressions  in  Skarpe  v.  Crit 
R.  1  Prob.  Div.  618,  38  L.  J 
N.  S.  17,  20  L.  T.  N.  S.  41,  1 
Rep.  368;  Westlake  (1880 
Dicey  holds  to  the  contrary.  ] 
p.  132. 
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S3.  Eafher  may  ehange  domieil  of  ixuane  child. — ^Where  an  in- 
fant is  of  unsound  mind,  and  remains  oontinuonsly  so^  the  in- 
capacity of  minority  continues,  so  as  to  confer  on  the  father 
the  right  of  choice  in  the  matter  of  the  domieil  of  the  son;  and 
the  father's  change  of  domieil  works  a  change  in  the  son's 
domiciL* 

53a.  When  person  becomes  insane  after  attaining  majority. — 
The  domieil  of  one  who,  after  attaining  majority,  becomes 
mentally  incompetent  to  change  his  or  her  domieil  remains 
where  it  was  eetablished  at  the  time  such  incompetency  super- 
vened, unless  it  is  changed  by  husband  or  guardian.  ^  The  test, 
however,  of  the  power  of  an  adult  to  change  his  ovm  domieil  is 
his  capacity  to  do  the  acts  and  form  the  intention  requisite  to 
sach  a  change  with  understanding  and  reason,  and  not  his  gen- 
eral condition  as  sane  or  insane.^  The  mere  appointment  of  a 
guardian  for  an  adult,  upon  the  ground  that  he  is  non  compos 
mentis,  does  not  necessarily  prevent  the  latter  from  changing 
his  domieil,  municipal  or  nationaL  If  he  still  has  sufficient 
mental  capacity,  according  to  the  test  above  suggested,  to  elect 
a  new  domieil,  he  may  make  the  change,  at  least  if  he  encoun- 
ters no  opposition  from  the  guardian.^ 

j.  Of  prisoners  and  exiles.  * 

51  Imprisonment  and  exile  do  not  involve  change  of  domiciL 
—By  the  Boman  law,  a  perpetual  exile  transferred  his  domi- 
eil to  the  place  to  which  he  was  banished.  ^     It  was  otherwise 

^Skarpe  v.  Crispin,  L.  R.  1  Prob.  51  Am.  Rep.  17;  Enaar  v.  Oraff,  43 

4  DiY.  611,  38  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  17,  20  Md.  291. 

L  T.  N.  S.  41.  17    Week.   Rep.   368.  jp^^-^  ^   i?««.*i^«  ar  \[  vf  ^9q 

See  ante,  §  41 ;  Payne  v.  Dunham,  29  ^^T      ^- f "'"f^^'  ^  ^-  ^-  ^^• 

111.  125;  Sirang    v.   Farmington,    74  ^Talhot  v.  Charnherlatn,  149  Mass. 

Me.  46.  57,   3  L.  R.  A.  264,  20  N.   E.   305; 

^  ,^   T    «    o^    ^fo^^ry  V.  Latham,  17  R  I.  480,  23 
iPr^nfcar*  v.  ButterfUU,!..  V.Z1    ^^j     ^3     ^^^.^^^,^  ^  ^ 

Ch.  Div.  357,  382,  57  L.  T.  N.  S.  780,  j^g                               '^'^    ' 
36   Week.    Rep.    376;    Freeport    v. 

Stephenson  County,  41  111.  495,  500;  ^j^.  22,  §  3,  ad  mun.  (50.  1). 

Haml  V.  Harral,  39  N.  J.  Eq.  279,  '                  ^          ' 
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when  the  banishment  was  temporary,  in  which  case  h 
tained  his  former  domicil.^  There  can  be  little  doubt 
such  is  the  present  law  as  to  transported  convicts.^ 

A  prisoner,  who  is  carried  to  his  prison  and  detained 
for  a  term  of  years  against  his  will,  acquires  no  domicil  i 
prison/     He  is  presumed,  during  his  imprisonment,  to 
constantly  forward  to  his  return  to  his  home.  *     But  it  is  c 
wise  with  an  imprisonment  for  life. 

Following  the  analogy  of  a  lunatic,  as  to  whom  there 
ways  some  prospect  of  recovery,  and  who  does  not  lo» 
dmiicil,  as  has  been  seen,  when  removed  to  an  asylum 
prospect  of  returning  home  may  be  the  test  as  to  prison 

The  same  test  is  applicable  to  exiles  and  refugees. '^  If 
nourish  the  hope  of  returning,  their  domicil  remains  at 
homes.®  BouUenois  gives  a  striking  illustration  in  the  ca 
the  fugitives  who  accompanied  James  II.  to  France,  and  v 
the  French  jurists  treated  as  retaining  their  English  domi 
But  if  the  refugee  continues  to  dwell  in  the  place  of  hi 
treat  when  his  disabilities  are  removed,  making  there  his 
manent  abode,  he  acquires  in  such  place  a  domicil.  ^^ 

sL.  27,  S  3;  Phil.  iv.  128.  Bonneval,    1    Curt.    Ecel.   Rep. 

»Merlin,  R6p.  de  Jur.  Dom.  iv.;  Ennis  ▼.  Smith,  14  How.  400,  41 
Phil.  iv.  130;  Westlake  Private  j^  ^  ^^^  ^  JennUon  v.  Haf 
Internal lonaJ  Law,    art.    63;    Dicey,   ,^  ^.  ,      '      /  „    ,     ^,'; 

Domicil,  p.  129,  citing  Udny  v.  Vdny,    ^^  ^'^k-  77;  Ayer  v.  Weeka,  65 
L.  R.  1  H.  L.  Sc.  App.  Cas.  468.  248.  6  L.  R.  A.  716,  23  Am.  St 

37,  18  Atl.  1108;    Cohh  v.  Rice 

iBarton  v.  Fisher,  Milward,   183;    ^,^^^    231;   Chitty  T.  Chitty,  1 
Young  v.  Follak,  85.  Ala.  439,   6    So.   q  ^^y^  32  l.  R,  A.  394,  24  S.  E. 
279;  Grant  v.  Dalliber,  11  Conn.  237;    ^yj^i^^  ^,  g^.,^   j  ^^,   j^  gj^ 
Barton  v.  Barton,  74  Ga.  761 ;   Top^   p^   ^^  j^^  ^7  533 
«Aam  T.  Leu:«ton,  74  Me.  237,  43  Am.       g^^     j^^^f    ^     Shenandoah 
Rep.  584;  People  v.  Cody,  143  N.  Y.   ^^^    ^  ^  ^^    ^  j^     ^ 

100.  25  L.  R.  A.  399,  37   N.   E.   673;   ^eld  that  the    absence   of   a   p 
Baltimore  v.  Chester,  63  Vt.  315,  38  ,rom    his   wife   as   a  fugitive 
Rep.  677.  justice   for    one   year,    without 

sDenisart,  Domicile,  3.  See  Phil.  iv.  ^^^^  ®'  *  purpose  on  hU  part  t 
128 ;  Bempde  v.  Johnstone,  3  Ves.  Jr.  turn,  overcame  the  presumptio 
193;  Grant  v.  Dalliber,  11  Conn.  234;  residence  with  the  wife  for  the 
Danville  v.  Putney,  6  Vt.  612;  Wood-  j^ge  of  subatitutpd  servtfiP  of  nrr 
stock  V.  Hartland,  21  Vt.  563.  ^     ^'  substituted  service  of  pre 

7^*!:.?.f  ^  Ka  »Trait€  de  la  Reality  et  Person 

7See  post,  S  56.  jes  Statuts,  t.  i.  title  ii.  c.  3. 

,n 1.            X    r^  1        ,      ^     ^       ,  ^^Post,  S9  65,  65;  De  Bonneval 

^Duchess  of  Orleans^s  Goods,  1  /)c  BonneraZ.  1  cirt.  Ecd.  Rep. 
Swabey  A  T.  253;  De  Bonneval  v.  De 
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such  is  the  case  where  he  takes  up  a  permanent  abode  in  the 
pkoe  of  his  refuge/^  or  settles  there  definitely  after  his  res- 
toration has  become  possible.  ^^ 

Sk.  Same. — ^There  is  no  distinctive,  substantive  rule  appli- 
cable to  the  domicil  of  a  prisoner,  exile,  refugee,  or  absconder, 
as  such.  The  general  principle,  which  requires  concurrence  of 
residence  and  intention  in  order  to  effect  a  change  of  domicil, 
is  applicable  to  a  person  sustaining  any  one  of  such  characters ; 
and  his  character  in  this  respect  is  only  important  in  so  far  as 
it  serves  to  illustrate  the  intention  with  which  he  has  taken  up 
his  residence  in  another  jurisdiction.  Since  the  residence  of 
such  person  away  from  his  former  domicil  is  compulsory,  the 
usual  presomption  that  the  residence  of  a  person  is  his  domicil 
does  not  apply.  The  presumption  is  the  other  way.*  If  the 
fact  accords  with  the  presumption,  and  there  is  a  present  inten- 
tion to  return  to  the  old  domicil,  that  domicil  is  retained;*  and 

^^Stanley  t.  Beme8,  3  Hagg.  Eccl.  French  woman,  notwithstanding  the 
R«p.  438;  Heath  v.  Samson,  14  Beav.    fact  that  by  the  French  law  he  would 

^'^CoUier  y.  Bivaz,    2    Ourt.    Eccl.  ^   ^"^^'^^   ^™™   punishment  after 

Hep.  858.  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  and  that 

as  a  matter  of  fact  he  returned  to 

iWMu  ▼.  Burnley,  20  How.  235,  France  and  became  domiciled  there, 

16  L.  ed.  886;  Hardy  v.  De  Leon,  6  both     in    an    English    and    French 

Tex.  211.  sense,  a  few  years  after  the  ezpira- 

iChitty  V.  Chitty,  118  N.  C,  647,  tion    of    that    period.       There    were 

32  L.  R.  A.  394,  24  S.  E.  617.  many  circumstances  tending  to  show 

In  Loustalan  v.   Loustalan,  69  L.  that  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  he 

J.  Prob.  N.  S.  75  [1900]  P.  211,  82  intended    to    maJte    his    permanent 

L.  T.  N.  S.  806,  48  Week.  Rep.  600,  home  in  England,  and  that  at  that 

the  majority  of  the  court  of  appeal  time  he  had  no  fixed  intention  of  rc- 

were  of  the  opinion,  under  all  the  cir-  turning  to  France.    Lindley,  M.  R., 

cumstanees     of    the    case,     that    a  however,  was  of  the  opinion  that  tlio 

Frenchman  who  left  France  to  avoid  fact  that  he  left  France  as  a  fugitive 

a  criminal    prosecution    had    aban-  and  could  safely  return  there  at  tho 

doned  his  French  domicil  and  had  ac-  expiration  of  twenty  years — especial - 

quired  an  English  domicil    (both  in  ly  in   view  of  the  fact  that  he  did 

the  French  and  English  sense  of  dom-  eventually    return  —  prevented   any 

icil)  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  in  inference  of  his  abandonment  of  an 

London,  four  year  later,  to  a  native  intention  to  return,  notwithstanding 
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even  if  a  person  leaves  the  original  domicil  under  such 
oumstancesy  with  the  intention  of  never  retoming  thereto 
still  retains  the  old  domicile  unless  he  acquires  a  new  dot 
by  taking  up  a  new  residence  without  any  pres^it  intentio 
abandoning  the  same^^  since^  as  elsewhere  shown,  a  doi 
once  established  is  not  lost  until  another  is  acquired. 

rV.  Change  of  DOMicrL. 

55.  Old  domicil  presumed  to  continue  until  new  is  assume 
"With   regard   to  the   domicil   of  birth,"   said   Lord  Ca 
"the  personal  status  indicated  by  that  term  clings  and  adl 
to  the  subject  of  it  until  an  actual  change  is  n\ade  by  i« 
the  personal  status  of  another  domicil  is  acquired."* 
same  rule  may  be  applied,  generally,  to  domicil  by  electic 
operation  of  law.*     Mere  absence  can  never,  by  itself,  d 
domicil,  no  matter  how  long  such  absence  may  continue, 
absentee,  whether  he  wander  from  place  to  place  for  ple« 
or  on  business,  may  continue  this  absence  for  years ;  but 
a  new  domicil  is  acquired,  the  old  remains;'  and  this  is,: 
the  nature  of  things,  the  case  with  seafaring  men,  and 
persons  whose  habits  are  necessarily  roving.*     In  such 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  party  who  impugns  the  e 
lished  domicil.*^     "The  animus  to  abandon  one  domicil 


that  (whether  he  knew  it  or  not)  he 
had  lost  his  French  domicil  in  the 
French  sense;  and  notwithstanding 
that  his  wife  was  engaged  in  business 
in  London,  and  that  they  described 
themselves  as  domiciled  in  London. 
tAyer  v.  Weeks,  65  N.  H.  248,  6 
L.  R.  A.  716,  23  Am.  St.  Rep.  37,  18 
Atl.  1108;  Cohh  v.  Rice,  130  Mass. 
231. 

i^eK  V.  Kennedy,  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  Sc. 
App.  Can.  307.  See  also  Shaw  v. 
Sihaw,  98  IVTass.  158.  Ante,  §  40. 
See  post,  f  5%,  note  1. 

iChurch  y.  Roivell,  49  Me.  367; 
TAWefield  v.  Brooks,  50  Me.  475; 
WUson  V.  Terry,  11  Allen,  206;  Mills 
V.  Alexander,  21  Tex.  154. 

^Aikman  v.  Axfcman,  3  Macq.  H.  L. 


Cos.  854,  7  Jur.  N.  S.  1017,  4  L. 
S.  374;  Desmare  v.  United  Stat 
U.  S.  605.  23  L.  ed.  959;  Littlefi 
Brooks,  50  Me.  476;  Oilman  v, 
nian,  52  Me.  165,  83  Am.  Dec. 
^fonson  V.  Fairfield,  55  Me. 
Ahington  v.  North  Bridgetoatt 
Pick.  170;  Colton  v.  Longmeadc 
Allen.  598;  Alter  v.  Waddill,  2 
Ann.  246;  Sanderson  v.  Ralsto 
La.  Ann.  312. 

See  Domicil,  vol.  17,  O 
Digest,  §  1 ;  and  see  also  next  sc 

^ Bruce  v.  Bruce,  2  Bos.  &  P 
note,  6  Bro.  P.  C.  566;  Ballet  ▼ 
sett,  100  Mass.  167. 

^Crookenden  ▼.  Fuller,  1  Swa 
T.  442,  29  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  1,  i 
N.  S.  1222,  1  L.  T.  N.  S.  70,  8 
Rep.  49 ;  Douglas  v.  Douglas,  L. 
Eq.  645,  41  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  74, 
T.  N.  S.  530,  20  Week.  Rep.  56. 
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another,*  said  Lord  Curriehill,  in  a  Scotch  case,*  "imports 
an  intention  not  only  to  relinquish  those  peculiar  rights,  privi- 
l^es,  and  immunities  which  the  law  and  constitution  of  the 
domicil  confers, — ^in  the  domestic  relations,  in  purchases  and 
sales,  and  other  business  transactions,  in  political  or  munici- 
pal status,  and  in  the  daily  affairs  of  common  life, — ^but  also 
the  laws  by  which  succession  to  property  is  regulated  after 
death.  The  abandonment  or  change  of  a  domicil  is  therefore 
a  proceeding  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and  an  intention  to 
make  such  a  change  requires  to  be  proved  by  very  satisfactory 
evidence,"  Eminently  is  this  the  case  when  the  change  is  to 
a  foreign  land  from  the  domicil  of  origin.''  But  if  the  inten- 
tion to  change  the  domicil  is  proved,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  party  was  conscious  of  the  consequences  of  the  change.  • 

SSa.  Continuance  of  old  domicil  until  new  one  acquired;  pre- 
8iuq»tion  of  continuance. — The  rule  stated  in  the  last  section, 
that  a  domicil  once  acquired  continues  until  a  new  one  is  ac- 
quired, is  not  merely  a  rule  of  evidence,  based  upon  the  pre- 
sumed intention  of  the  person  not  to  abandon  the  former  domi- 
cil, but  is  a  rule  of  substantive  law,  and  survives  proof  of  an  ac- 
tual abandonment  of  the  former  residence  with  no  intention  of 
returning,  or  with  a  positive  intention  not  to  return,  in  the  ab- 
-^uoe  of  proof  of  the  requisites  essential  to  tho  acquisition  of  a 
new  domicil.  ^    The  rule  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  well-es- 

*Ikmald8on  r.  MeClure,  20  D.  307,  ditioned  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
dted  in  Guthrie's  Savigny,  p.  61.         consequences  is  to  say  that  there  can 

7See  remarks  of   Lord   Cranworth,  be  no  change  of  domicil,  since  there 
in  Whicker  v.  Humej  7  H.  L.  Cas.  124,   is  no  one  who  can  tell  to  what  couse- 
28  L  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  396,  4  Jur.  N.  8.  quences    a    change    of    domicil  may 
933,6  Week.  Rep.  813;  and  cases  cit-  lead.       See  poaty  §  61. 
ed  b^  Mr.  Guthrie  in  his  translation 
of  Savigny,  p.  61 ;  and  also  ante,  §  40.        i  This  clearly  appears  from  the  de- 

«It  is  true  that  in    Moorhouse   v.    cision  in  Ayer  v.   Weeks,  65  N.  H. 

'^"^  l«^  J%  ^f  V?J\t^  /^L^^a  248,  6  L.  R.  A.  716,  23  Am.  St.  Rep. 

ports  655.  32  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.    295,   9  _  \_    .  ._    ,,_^       i  •  v.  i,  u  4.1,  * 

•Tar.  K.  S.  677,  8  L.  T.  N.  S.  212,  11  ^7,  18  Atl.  1108,  which  held  that  a 

Week.  Rep.    637,    Lords    Cranworth  person  had  not  lost  his  former  dom- 

and  Kingsdown  threw  out  intimations  icil,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  left 

to  the  contrary;  but  this   limitation  the  same  with  the  intention  never  to 

otn  only  be  applied  in  cases  in  which  ^^^^^  ^^          .^  ^^^  appearing  that 

tbe  change  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  ,     ^    ,           .'            ,      .  .,     ,       , 

effecting  some  specific  legal  purpose.  ^'^  ^*^  acquired  a  domicil  elsowhero. 

To  Pay  that  change  of  domicil  is  con-  So,  it  was  held  in  Borland  v.  Jios- 
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tablished  principles  that  no  person  can  be  without  a  d( 
and  that  to  constitute  a  new  elective  domicil  there  mus 
concurrence  of  residence,  or  presence  at  least,  in  the  new 
ity,  and  an  intention  to  remain  there  permanently  or  for 
definite  time.  This  rule  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
rule  established  by  the  cases,  that  a  domicil  once  aoqui 
presumed  to  continue  until  it  is  shown  to  have  been  chai 


ton,  132  Mass.  89,  42  Am.  Rep.  424, 
that  a  person  retained  his  domicil 
in  Massachusetts,  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  left  that  state  and  was 
residing  with  his  family  in  Europe, 
iind  had  fixed  upon  a  place  of  resi- 
dence in  another  state,  hut  had  not 
put  his  intention  in  that  respect  into 
effect  hy  actually  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  latter  state. 

This  is  also  clearly  the  sense  in 
which  the  rule  is  declared  in  the  fol- 
lowing cases:  First  Nat.  Bank  ▼. 
Italcom,  35  Conn.  351 ;  Cooper  v. 
Beers,  143  111.  25,  33  N.  E.  61 ;  Botna 
Valley  fitate  Bank  v.  Silver  City 
Bank,  87  Iowa,  479,  54  N.  W.  472; 
Tuttle  V.  Wood,  115  Iowa,  507,  88  N. 
W.  105rt;  Ballard  v.  Puleston  (La.) 
36  So.  951  ;  Oilman  v.  Gilman,  52  Me. 
165,  83  Am.  Dec.  502;  Jennison  v. 
Rapgood,  10  Pick.  77;  Ballet  v.  Bas- 
sett,  100  Mass.  167;  Pickering  v. 
Cambridge,  144  Mass.  244,  10  N.  E. 
827;  Firth  v.  Firth,  50  N.  J.  Eq.  137, 
24  All.  910;  Dupuy  v.  Wurtz,  53  N. 
Y.  556;  Hihiik  v.  Xumizinski,  Rap. 
Jud.  Quebec,  16,  C.  S.  231. 

But  see  contra.  Re  Dumas,  32  La. 
Ann.  ti79;  Uiehs  v.  Skinner,  72  N. 
C.  1. 

A  fortioi'i,  a  domicil  is  not  aban- 
doned by  mere  absence  therefrom  for 
i\  temporary  purpose,  and  with  a 
fixed  intention  of  returning.  3!rad 
V.    Carrol  6   D.   C.   338:    Murphy  v. 


Hunt,  75  Ala.  458;  Gorham  \ 
herd,  6  Mackey,  596;  Tullos  i 
45  La,  Ann.  333,  12  So.  508;  i 
V.  Murphy,  70  Va.  428.  8o, 
change  of  domicil  has  been  c 
the  new  domicil  is  not  lost  b 
turn  to  the  previous  domici! 
temporary  purpose.  Kem 
BrockJiaus,  10  Biss.  128,  5  Fe 
Riggs  v.  Andretos,  8  Ala.  «28 
Nat.  Bank  v.  Balcom,  35  Coi 

2/i'nnw  V.  Sfnith,  14  How. 
L.  ed.  472;  Anderson  r.  Wa 
U.  S.  694,  34  L.  ed.  1078,  11  S 
Rep.  449;  Mitchell  ▼.  United 
21  Wall.  350,  22  L.  ed.  584;  E 
Oddie,  128  Fed.  941;  People  \ 
•J07  111.  180.  GO  N.  E.  905;  C 
V.  Pollak,  91  Ala.  353,  8  & 
Cloiigh  V.  A'yfie,  40  111.  Ap] 
Astley  V.  Capron,  89  Ind.  10 
man  v.  Schlenker,  44  La.  Ar 
10  «o.  623;  Steei-s*s  Success 
Iji.  Aim.  1551,  18  So.  .503;  Or 
V.  Camden,  74  Me.  56:  Cadical 
Howell,  18  N.  J.  L.  US:  Ferg 
Wright,  113  N.  C.  537,  IS  S. 
Campbell  v.  Campbtll,  90  Hi 
35  N.  Y.  8upp.  280,  0:)3;  / 
Price,  150  Pa.  617.  27  At 
Starke  v.  Scott,  78  Va.  180: 
V.  Butler,  87  Va.  621,  13  S. 
See  also  Domicil,  Century 
§§  30,  37. 

The   presumption   of  the   c 
ance     of     an     existinof     dom 
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The  latter  is  a  rule  of  evidence  merely^  and  is  addressed  to  the 
question  whether  there  has  been  a  change  of  domicile  or  tho 
equivalent  question,  whether  a  new  domieil  has  been  acquired ; 
whereas,  the  former  rule,  as  already  shown,  presupposes  that 
no  Dew  domieil  has  been  acquired.^ 

5514.  Burden  on  party   asserting   reiidence  it  not  domidL — 

Where  a  party  is  shown  to  have  been  in  a  particular  place  at 
a  particular  moment,  and  this  is  all  that  is  known  of  him,  the 
burden  is  on  those  who  dispute  the  fact  that  such  place  is  his 
domiciL^  This  is  eminently  the  case  with  the  place  of  death.* 
And  it  has  been  held  in  England  that  when  a  person  diet 
abroad,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  party  seeking  to  prov« 
that  his  domieil  was  English.^ 

The  place  where  a  person  lives  is  presumed  to  be  his  domieil 
irntil  the  facts  establish  the  contrary;*  and  this  presumption 
overcomes  the  presumption  of  the  continuance  of  a  previous 
domieil,  if  opposed  thereto.*     The  former  presumption  is,  of 

stronger   in  case   of   the  domieil   of       ^President    of    United    States    ▼. 

origin  than  of  a  domieil  of  choice.   Druminond,  33  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  501,  33 

w;«i...  »  A  *#..  /!*«  7Q  T  TOT*  ^^av.  449,  4  New  Reports,  7,  10  Jut. 
W«Min#  V.  AUy.  Gen,  i3  L.  J.  Q.  B.   ^.  j^   ..^^  j^  ^  ^  ^^  g^j   Jg  ^.^^j. 

N.  S.  CI 3.  R^p.  701 ;  Anderson  v.  LaneuvillCy    0 

SBoth  rules  are  stated  in  the  fol-  Moore,  P.  C.  C.  325,  2  Spinks,  Eccl.  dt 
lowing    quotation     from    Simmons^a  Adm.  Rep.  41. 

8«ccc.«o,^  109  I*.  1095.  34  So   101 :        .^^^^    ^^   ^    ^^.„^„,   ^  ^  ^  ^ 
The  party  who  8«eks  to  avail  h.m-  g   ^^  ^  j   p  gj^.  ^^'^.^  ^  ^ 
self  of  a  change  of  domicil  bears  the   j^  jj„^,   ^^_  ^.,3   j^  ^  ^  ^g^; 

bunion  of  proving  it.  So  long  as  any  ^„aerson  v.  Watt.  13S  U.  S.  6H  70«. 
reasonable  doubt  remains,  the  pre-  3^  j^  ^  j^^g  j„g2  j,  ^  ^^ 
vomption  is  that  it  has  not  been  ^^.  j,radstrect  v.  UrarUtreet,  7 
.  hanged.  The  doniicil  of  origin  con-  lackey,  229;  Tracy  y.  Traci,,  62  N. 
Mnues  uBtil  another  is  acquired,  j  ^  ^^^  ^g  ^^^  533.  jj^-^^^f^  ^ 
«..mo  et  facto.  Bairston,  27  Miss.  704,  01  Am.  De.. 

eon 
iGuier   V.    O'DanieU    1    Binn.    349, 
note,  approved  in  Dicey  on  Domieil,        ^Knms  v.  Smith,  14  How.  400,  423, 
p.  117.    8ee  Bruce  v.  Bruce,  2  Bos.  k   14  L.  ed.  472,    482;    Steers' 8   Succea- 
P.  220.  note,  6  Bro.  P.  C.  566;  Bind-   gion,  47  La.  Ann.  1551,    18    So.   503; 

field  V.  Camden,  74  Me.  56.  22». 

iibid.:  King  r.   United  States,  27 
Ct  CI.  629. 
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course,  overcome  when  it  appears  that  the  residence  at  a 
ticular  place  is  for  a  temporary  purpose.® 

56.  Change  must  be  in  intention  and  fact — Change  of 
dence  alone,  however  long  and  continued,  does  not  eff 
change  of  domicil.  There  must  be  an  intention  to  chan^ 
domicil  as  well  as  residence.^  No  matter  how  long  a 
dence  in  a  particular  place  may  be  it  does  not  confer  doi 
unless  there  be  an  intention  to  remain  in  such  place 
menently^  [or  for  an  indefinite  period].  Thus,  a  £ 
domicil  has  been  held  to  be  retained  in  the  face  c 
eight  years'  residence  in  London,  there  being  no  : 
tion    to    change    the    Scotch    domicil.'      An    absence    c 


^Rogers  ▼.  Amado,  Newberry,  Adm. 
400,  Fed.  CsLS.  No.  12,005;  Allgood  r. 
WUliams,  92  Ala.  651,  8  So.  722. 

iMoorhouse  v.  Lord,  10  H.  L.  Gas. 
272,  1  New  Reports,  555,  32  L.  J.  Ch. 
N.  S.  295,  9  Jur.  N.  S.  677,  8  L.  T.  N. 
8.  41,  11  Week.  Rep.  637;  Jopp  v. 
Wood,  4  De  G.  J.  &  S.  616,  5  New 
Reports,  422.  34  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  212, 
11  Jut.  N.  S.  212.  12  L.  T.  N.  S.  41, 
13  We^.  Rep.  481 ;  Parsons  v.  Ban- 
qor,  61  Me.  457 ;  Stockton  v.  Staples, 
60  Me.  197 ;  Ensor  v.  Graff,  43  Md. 
291;  Wilkins  v.  Marshall,  80  111.  74; 
Harkins  v.  Arnold,  46  Ga.  656. 

^Bell  V.  Kennedy,  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  Sc. 
App.  Cas.  307;  Walker  v.  Walker,  1 
Mo.  App.  404;  Chicago  d  N.  W.  R. 
Co,  V.  Ohle,  117  U.  S.  123,  29  L.  ed. 
837,  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  632;  Morris  v. 
Qilmer,  129  U.  S.  315,  32  L.  ed.  690, 
9  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  289;  Woodxcorth  v. 
St,  Paul,  M,  d  M.  R.  Co.  5  McCrary, 
574,  18  Fed.  282;  Collins  v.  Ashland, 
112  Fed.  175;  Hartford  ▼.  CJiampion, 
68  Conn.  268,  20  Atl.  471 ;  Oorham  ▼. 
Shepherd,  6  Mackey,  590;  Smith  v. 
Oroom,  7  Fla.  81 ;  Peacock  v.  Collins, 
110  Ga.  281,  34  S.  E.  611;  Behrens- 
meyer  ▼.  Kreitz,  135  111.  591,  26  N.  E. 
704;  Simmons^ s  Succession,  109  La. 
1005.  34  So.  101 ;  Marks  v.  (Jermania 


Sav.  Bank,  110  La.  659,  34  S< 
Hairston  v.  Eairston,  27  Mif 
61  Am.  Dec  630;  State  ex  reL 
V.  Dayton,  77  Mo.  678;  HM  r. 
necke,  128  Mo.  661,  31  S.  ^ 
State  ew  rel.  Vale  v.  SoKool  D 
55  Nob.  317,  75  N.  W.  855;  fi 
Palmer,  65  N.  H.  9,  17  Atl 
Harral  v.  Harral,  39  N.  J.  E 
51  Am.  Rep.  17;  Dupuy  r.  Wi 
N.  Y.  556;  De  Melt  v.  De  Mi 
N.  Y.  485,  17  Am.  St.  Rep.  652 
E.  99<) ;  Eaves  Costume  Co.  v. 
2  Misc.  420,  22  N.  Y.  Supp.  74 
risk  V.  Chicago,  R.  I.  d  P.  R. 
Barb.  472,  for  a  case  in  whic 
was  pushed  to  its  farthest  lis 
A  practical  application  < 
doctrine  requiring  concurrei 
residence  and  intention  to  rei 
made  by  the  cases  in  post,  9  2 
which  decrees  of  divorce  rend 
one  state  have  been  impeached 
courts  of  another,  upon  the 
that  the  plaintiflf  was  not  be 
domiciled  in  the  former  state. 

^Munro  v.  Munro,  7  Clari 
842.  "There  must  be  the  ai 
there  must  be  the  intention." 
veil  V.  Cockrell,  25  L.  J.  CI 
731,  2  Jur.  N.  S.  727,  4  Wee 
730,  Kinderslev,  V.  C. 
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intentioii  to  remove  from  a  residence  accepted  as  a  home 
is  equiyalent  to  an  intention  to  remain.^  Mere  floating  ideas 
of  moving,  however,  even  when  followed  by  a  change,  do  not 
(H)nstitute  the  requisite  intent.  "There  is  not  a  man  who  has 
not  contingent  intentions  to  do  something  that  would  be  ver\ 
much  to  his  benefit  if  the  occasion  arises.  But  if  every  such 
intention  or  expression  of  intention  prevented  a  man  having 
a  fixed  domicil,  no  man  would  ever  have  a  domicil  at  all  ex- 
('ept  his  domicil  of  origin."®  The  intention  which  is  a  neces- 
?ai7  constituent  of  the  change  must  be  to  abandon  the  old 
«i(Hnicil,*  and  to  accept  the  new  residence  as  a  final  abode.'' 
But  domicil  may  be  as  effectually  abandoned  by  an  intention 
not  to  return,  adopted  when  absent,  as  it  would  be  if  the  inten- 
tion not  to  return  was  coincident  with  the  leaving.* 

^Story,  Coafi.  L.  §  43;  Atiy.  Gen.  must  be  to  take  up  the  new  residence 

v.  PoiHnger,  30  L.  J.  Exch.  N.  S.  284,  as  a  permanent  home  for  an  indefinite 

8  Hurlst  k  N.  733,  7  Jur.  N.  S.  470,  period,  see  Jopp  v.  Wood,  4  De  G.  J. 

4  L.  T.  N.  S.  368,  9  Week.  Rep.  578.  ft  S.  616,  6  New  Reports,  422,  34  L.  J. 

»Bramwell.    J.,    in   Atty.    Oen.   v.  Ch.  N.  S.  212,  11  Jur.  N.  S.  212,  12  L. 

FotHnper,  30  L.  J.  Exch.  N.   S.   284,  T.  N.  S.  41,  13  Week.  Rep.  481.     That 

6  Hurist.  k  N.  733,  7  Jur.  N.  S.  470,  an  intention  to  remain  indefinitely  is 

4  L.  T.  N.  S.  368,  9  Week.  Rep.  678.  enough,  see  Sleeper  v.  Paige,  16  Gray, 

349;  Whitney  ▼.  Sherhorn,  12  Allen, 

6q,  the  mere  existence  of  a  floating  111 ;  WiWraham  v.  Ludlow,  99  Mass. 

iBtention  to  return,  at  some    indofi-  ^^\'  ^    ^ 

,;*•  ^^.^    i^    *i,^    #1.^11*^     +^    *y.^  Intent  and  fact   are   necessary   to 

nite  period    in    the    future,    to    the  establish  domicil  for  one  who  moves 

original  domicil,  does  not  prevent  a  from     place    to    place  working   for 

cban^     of     domicil.        Wright     v.  wa^yes.       Moreland  Ttcp.  v.  Davidson 

Schneider,  32  Fed.  705;  Re  Weed,  120  ^**^'-  ^  ^*-   ^^^'  ^*^'«  Appeal,  71 

Cal.  634,  53  Pac.  30;    Bradstreet    v.  \  j^;^^^^  continuously  employed 

Brttdstreet,  7  Mackey,  229;    State  v.  in  the  vessels  of  a  nation  may,  with- 

(jToome,  10  Iowa,  315;  Steerage  Sue-  out  having  a  residence  on  shore,  ac- 

eewioH,  47  I-a.  Ann.  1551,  18  So.  503;  quire  a  domicil  in  such  nation.    Re 

Lar<r^ie  v.  Hi.  Wife,  40  La.  Ann,  457,  ""'tklS^  ^Levant,  69  Me.    657. 

4  So.  335;  Ringgold  v.  Barley,  5  Md.  "The  domicil  of  a  person  is  that  place 

186.  59  Am.  Dec.  107;  Hallet  v.  Bas-  in  which  he  has  fixed  his  habitation, 

KtU  100  Mass.  167;  Palmer  v.  Hamp-  writhout  any  present   intention  of  re- 

A^    ifto  xr«.-    »5n    A«    T^     T?     Q17.  "^o^mg   therefrom.     1    Bouvier   Law 

den,  182  Maas.  511,  65    N.    E.    817;  ^j^.^.    489,.    Story,    Confl.    L.    §    43. 

Harml  v.  Barral,  39  N.  J.  Eq.  279,  51  T^vo  things  must  concur  to  constitute 

Am.  Rep.  17;   White  v.  Tennant,    31  domicil, — first,    residence;     secondly, 

W.  Va.  790,  13  Am.  St.  Rep.  896,  8  S,  the  intention  of  making  the  place  of 

V  rAA    r»                mi                 i/^o  -rrr-  rcsidence    the    home    of    the    party. 

K.  596;  Frame  v.  Thormann,  102  Wis.  ^here  must  be  both  fact  and   intent 

653,  79  N.  W.  39.  Story,  Confl.  L.  §  44.     So,  though  the 

residence  be  taken   for  a  temporary 

^LffoU  V.  Paton,  25  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  purpose,  intention    may    change    its 

"46.  character   to  a  domicil ;    bat   prima 

"^Ante,  %  21.     That    the   intention  facie  the  place    of   residence    is   the 
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The  intention  must  have  reference  to  the  present;  i 
intention  to  make  one's  residence  at  a  certain  place  a 
time  in  the  future  is  not  sufficient  to  effect  a  change  oi 
cily  though  accompanied  bj  actual  presence  at  that 
An  intention  to  establish  a  domicil  in  the  locality  is  m 
cient  if  conditional  upon  a  future  event,  e.  g.,  success  in 
fessional  or  business  venture.^® 

No  particular  mode  of  residence  is  essential,  and  the 


domicil  until  other  facts  establish 
the  contrary.  Even  a  recent  estab- 
lishment was  held  to  constitute  a 
domicil  where  the  intention  of 
making  it  a  personal  residence  was 
proved  upon  the  party.  Phillimore, 
Domicil,  {  215.  This  rule  applies, 
not  only  in  our  interstate  habitation, 
but  also  where  a  citizen  removes  to  a 
foreign  country;  as,  where  a  citizen 
of  Pennsylvania  removed  to  Cuba, 
settled  there  and  engaged  in  trade,  it 
was  held  that  the  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  domicil  of  origin  no 
longer  existed,  and  that  the  burden 
of  disproving  the  domicil  of  choice 
lay  upon  him  who  denied  it.  Hood*s 
Estate,  21  Pa.  106.  A  fortiori  would 
this  presumption  arise  in  favor  of  the 
domicil  of  choice,  in  the  case  of  a 
citizen  removing  from  one  state  to 
another,  for  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  whole  land  is 
his  common  country."  Gordon,  J.,  in 
Carey's  Appeal,  75  Pa.  201. 

That  the  time  when  a  party  de- 
cides to  make  his  domicil  in  a  par- 
ticular place  is  to  be  determined  by 
induction  from  all  the  facts,  and  not 
exclusively  from  his  own  subsequent 
recollection,  see  Bell  v.  Kennedy,  L. 
R.  1  H.  L.  Sc.  App.  Caa.  307. 

Domicil  does  not  attach  on  an  in- 
tention to  remain  only  in  case  of 
finding  employment.  Ross  v.  RosSy 
103  Mass.  575l 

In  Martini  v.  Schlietpivski,  Sup. 
Com.  Court  of  Germany,  1874  (Jour, 
du  droit  int.  privC*,  1875,  p.  368),  it 
was  ruled  that  to  establish  a  new 
domicil  the  old  domicil  must  be  final- 
ly abandoned,  and  the  new  accepted 
with  the  intention  of  remainine^.  A 
mere  declaration,  made  to  the  author- 


ities of  the  new  site,  is  not  s 
without  an  actual  change 
dence.  To  sustain  this  is  ci 
German  Code,  Allg.  Gericht 
16,  and  the  rule  of  the  Ron 
Domioilium  re  et  facto  tra 
non  nuda  con  test  at  tone.  L. 
ad  munic.  60,  1.  The  recent 
adjudicati(ms  take  the  aai 
and  it  has  been  held  that 
declaration  made  to  the  may 
former  residence  and  to  the  i 
the  new  residence  is  inauflE 
change  domicil  unless  followi 
actual  change  of  habitatioi 
du  droit  int.  priv^,  1875,  p. 

Intention  may  be  afterwar 
ed  upon  the  temporary  resi 
order  to  fix  domicil.  Steet 
cession f  47  La.  Ann.  1551,  18 
But  a  temporary  residence  is 
verted  into  domicil  by  the  ra 
of  time,  unless  an  intentioi 
main  permanently,  or  for 
definite  time,  and  the  ncoiexi 
a  present  intention  to  remc 
be  inferred.  Easterly  v.  ( 
35  Conn.  279,  95  Am.  Dec.  2 
V.  Crawford,  91  Ga.  30,  16  S 

estate  Sav.  Asso.  v.  Hoy 
Fed.  433;  People  v.  Moir,  20; 
t;9  N.  E.  905;  Astley  v.  Co 
Ind.  167;  Otis  v.  Boston,  12 

io/)cnrcj-    V.    Shcrret,    31 
409,  60  U.  S.  App.  104,  88  F 
Olivieri  v.  Atkinson,  168  Ma. 
N.  E.  422;  Williams  v.  Bend 
La.  557. 
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site  of  residence  may  be  satisfied  as  well  by  living  in  a  hotel 
or  boarding  house  as  by  keeping  house,  if  there  is  the  animo 
manendijUiOMgh  the  character  of  the  residence  may  throw  some 
ligbt  on  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of  an  intention  to  re- 
main.^* While  a  change  of  domicil  cannot  be  effected  by  a 
mere  intention  to  remove,  or  even  by  taking  steps  preparatory- 
to  removal,  *  *  such  change  may  be  effected  by  actual  presence 
in  the  new  locality,  and  the  present  adoption  thereof  as  a 
homey  permanently,  or  for  an  indefinite  time,  although  the 
iisnal  indicia  of  residence,  in  the  sense  of  abiding,  are  lack- 

56a.  Prima  facie  and  subordinate  character  of  rules  based  upon 
special  oonditions  or  motives. — The  only  requisites  of  a  change  of 
domicil  (excluding  constructive  domicil)  are  those  stated  in  the 
last  section, — ^namely,  change  of  residence,  and  an  intention  to 
remain  permanently,  or  for  an  indefinite  period,  at  the  nev^' 
residence.  This  is  the  only  positive  substantive  rule  that  can  be 
j^ated  with  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  a  new  domicil,  except 
the  gieneral  principles  that  a  domicil  once  acquired  continues 
mitil  a  new  one  is  obtained  and  that  everyone  must  have  a  domi- 
cil, and  can  have  only  one  domicil  at  the  same  time  for  the  same 
purposa  The  function  of  all  other  rules  upon  the  subject  is 
merely  to  ascertain  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  these  two 
requisites;  and  they  are,  at  best,  tentative  and  prima  facie, 
vielding  easily  to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 
Thus,  the  rule  that  a  prisoner  does  not  lose  his  domicil  by  hi« 
enforced  absence,  or  that  an  invalid  does  not  acquire  a  new 
domicil  at  a  place  to  which  be  resorts  for  the  benefit  of  his 

^^Re  Craignish   [1802]   3  Gh.   180,  596.       Tliis  is  also    implied    in    thf 

<7  L  T.  N.  S.  680;  Marks  t.  Marks,  cases  cited  supra,  note  2,  though  in 

75  Fed.  321 ;  Steers^s  SuooessuH^  47  most  of  those  oases  the  emphasis  wa^ 

La.  Ann.  1551,  18  So.  503;    Tracy  ▼.  placed  upon  the  element  of  intention. 

Traetf,  ^  N.  J.  Eq.  807,  48  Atl.  533.  is  See    post,  i  58,  especially    the 

^*  Bragg   v.    State,    69   Ala.    204;  case  of  White  ▼.  Tennant,  31  W.  Va. 

Voughm  ▼.  BaUentine,    1   Tenn.   Gas.  700,  13  Am.  St.  Rep.  806,  8  S.  £.  596. 
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health,  is  based  upon  the  presumption  of  the  nonexisten 
such  case,  of  the  intention  essential  to  a  change  of  domici 
ceases  to  have  any  operation  or  effect  as  soon  as  that  pre 
tion  is  overthrown.  So  it  is  with  all  rules  that  are  based 
special  conditions  or  motives.  The  motive  which  pron 
person  to  leave  his  residence  in  one  state  or  country  and 
another  frequently  throws  a  strong  light  upon  his  real  int 
with  reference  to  remaining  permanently,  or  for  an  ind 
period,  in  the  latter  state  or  country.  Sometimes  the  i 
may  be  searched  to  supplement  otherwise  insufficient  i 
of  that  intention,  and  sometimes — ^notably  in  cases  afl 
divorce  jurisdiction — to  test  the  good  faith  or  honesty  of 
rations  or  testimony  which,  if  accepted  at  their  face 
would  leave  no  question  as  to  the  intention.  But  howev 
portant  motive  may  be  for  this  purpose,  it  is  not  neoe 
controlling.  For  instance,  it  may  clearly  appear  that  die  i 
of  the  plaintiff  in  a  divorce  suit  in  leaving  his  reside 
another  state  and  coming  to  the  divorce  forum  was  to  ol 
divorce ;  and  that  fact,  in  the  light  of  other  circumstance 
often  convict  him  of  bad  faith  in  attempting  to  conviu 
court  of  the  existence  of  the  intention  essential  to  a  cha 
domicil.^  But,  assuming  that  the  plaintiff  is  acting  ii 
faith  and  with  knowledge  of  the  requisites  of  a  change  oi 
cil,  the  fact  that  his  motive  was  to  procure  a  divorce,  nc 
does  not  prevent  a  change  of  domicil,  but  is  persuasive 


lit  is  sometimes  said  by  the  courts 
that  residence  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  bringing  the  suit  will  not  sustain 
jurisdiction  of  a  divorce  suit;  and 
the  jurisdiction  has  been  frequently 
denied  upon  the  ground  that  the 
plaintiff  came  to  the  state  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  obtaining  a  divorce. 
See  Whitcomb  v.  Whit  comb,  46  Iowa, 
437;  State  v.  Arming  ton,  25  Minn. 
29;  McGean  y.  MoOean,  61  N.  J.  £q. 


21,  46  Atl.  656;  Wallace  ▼.  1 
62  N.  J.  Eq.  509,  50  Atl.  7S8 
ncy  V.  Sweeney,  62  N.  J.  £q. 
Atl.  786. 

The  real  ground  of  these  d< 
however,  was  that  the  plaint] 
to  the  state  for  the  purpose 
taining  a  divorce,  and  did  no' 
to  remain  there  after  that 
was  accomplished. 
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existence  of  the  intention  essential  to  such  change,  since,  ex 
hypoihesi,  without  such  intention  he  could  not  procure  a  di- 
vorce.* In  other  words,  the  motive  is  only  important  so  far  as 
it  throws  light  upon  the  actual  intention,  and  is  of  no  conse- 
quence after  that  intention  has  been  ascertained.^ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  intention  in  any  particular  case  must 
be  determined  largely  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  that  any  rule  formulated  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  intention  is  of  but  limited  value,  except  when  the  case 
is  destitute  of  aU  significant  circumstances  other  than  those 
upon  which  the  rule  is  based. 

97.  Peimanent  residence  and  settled  business  duties  may  con« 
ititate  change. — ^Domicil  may  be  established  in  a  new  residence 

2  Thus,  the   fact  that  the  liberal  eral  court,  no  change  of  domicil  is 

diVorce  law  of  the  state  influenced  a  effected.     Morris  v.   Oilmer,   129  U. 

petitioner  for  divorce  to  come  there  S.  316,  32  L.  ed.  690,  9  Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 

does  not  make  him  any  less  a  dom-  *289. 

idled  inhabitant  of  the  state  if  he  That  the  motive  was  to  avoid  or 

came  bona  fide  to  reside  permanently,  escape    arrest    does    not    prevent    a 

and  not  merely  to  obtain  a  divorce  change  of  domicil.     Young  v.  Pollak, 

and  then  return  to  his  former  home.  85  Ala.  439,  6  So.  279. 

Fosdick  V.  Fosdick,  l5  R.  I.  130,  23  So,  a  person  who  removes  to,  and 

Atl.  140.     See  also,  to  similar  effect,  becomes  an  inhabitant  of,  Massachu- 

Colbum  V.  Colbum,  70  Mich.  647,  38  setts  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 

5f.  W.  607;  Tracy  v.  Tracy,  62  N.  J.  insolvent  law,  although  the  sole  pur- 

E<j.  807,  48  Atl,  533;  Hunter  v.  Hun-  pose  of  his  change  of  domicil  was  to 

f«jr,  64  N.  J.  Eq.  277,  53  Atl.  221.  obtain  the  benefit  of  such  law.      M<t- 

*The  right  of  a  person  to  invoke  Oonnell  v.  Kelley,  138  Mass.  372. 

the  jarisdiction  of  a  Federal  court  And  the  fact  that  a  person  came 

upon  the  ground  of  diverse  citizx^n-  to  the  state  partly  for  the  purpose  of 

:<hip   is    none    the    less    because    his  bringing  an  action  there  does  not  pre- 

change  of  domicil   was   induced   for  vent  the  acquisition   of  a  residence 

the  purpose,  whether  avowed  or  not,  there,  where  the  existence  of  an  in- 

of  invoking  such  jurisdiction;  but  if  tention  to  remain  is  shown.      Bump 

he  goes  to  another  state  without  any  v.  Neio  York,  N.  H.  &  B.  R,  Co,  38 

present  intention  of  remaining  there  App.  Div.  60,  65  N.  Y.   Supp.   962, 

permanently,    or    for    an    indefinite  Affirmed  in  165  N.  Y.  636,  69  N.  E. 

time,  but  ivith  the  intention  to  re-  ni9. 

tnm  to  the  state  of  his  existing  dom-  See,  for  other  specific  applications 

inl  as  soon  as  he  can  do  so  without  of  this  principle,  post,  §§  57,  69}. 
defeating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
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which  is  permanent,  and  marked  by  settled  business  a 
ments  in  the  new  site,  when  there  is  no  expressed  intent 
return.  Thus,  where  a  Portuguese  came  to  England  in 
as  the  agent  of  a  wine  company,  in  which  capacity  h 
employed  until  1833,  after  which  he  continued  to  res 
England,  and  in  1857  was  appointed  attache  to  the 
guese  embassy,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death  in 
and  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  visited  Portugal,  oi 
municated  with  anyone  there,  after  he  came  to  Engla 
was  held  that  he  had  an  English  domicil,  notwithstand 
his  will  he  had  stated  that  he  was  a  Portuguese  subject,  i 
attache,  and  not  liable  to  legacy  duty.^ 

The  fact  that  one  engages  in  business  at  the  new  local 
however,  a  mere  circumstance,  of  greater  or  less  weig 
cording  to  the  other  circumstances  bearing  upon   the 
tion  to  establish  a  residence  there  permanently,  or  for 
definite  period.     The  circumstance  is,  by  no  means,  oon< 
as  a  matter  of  law,  and  its  effect  may  be  counteracted  I 
absence  of  the  other  indicia  of  the  establishment  of  a  d( 
6.  g.,  declarations  to  that  effect,  the  exercise  of  political 
payment  of  taxes,  etc*     Of  course,  when  the  intent  to  < 
the  domicil  is  negatived,  the  circumstance  loses  all  its  i 

58.  A  new  dosdcil  may  be  immediately  acquired. — ^Wl 

old  domicil  is  definitely  abandoned,  and  a  new  one  si 
and  entered  upon,  "length  of  time  is  not  important;  oi 
will  be  sufficient,  provided  the  animtis  exists."^     Even 

^Atty.  Oen.  v.  Kent,  1  Hurlst.  &  C.  tate  appareat.  Bell  v.  Kenr 
12,  31  L.  J.  Exch.  N.  8.  391,  6  L.  T.  R.  1  H.  L.  Sc  App.  Cm.  3 
N.  8.  864,  10  Week.  Rep.  722.  See  Lord  Chelmsford.  Po8t,  {  C 
Mitchell  v.  United  States,    21  Wall. 

350,  22  L.  ed.  &84.  If  the  intention  of  permane 

Hiding  in  a  particular  place  c 

iTuttle  V.  Wood,  115  Iowa,  507,  88  residence  in  pursuance  of  tha 
N.  W.  1056.  tion,  however  short,  will  esti 

iF!taie  ▼.  Snyder  (Mo.)   82  8.  W.   domicil.      Price  v.  Price,  156 
12.  27  Atl.  291. 

1  Oradgie  v.  Lewin,  3  Curt.  Eccl.       ^**^ V  ^'^'''"'''  ^^  ^'   ^ 
Rep.  448,  7  Jur.  519.     Uno   solo   die   ^3  Am.  St.  Rep.  896,  8  S.  E. 
constitvitiiT  domioiHum  9i  de  volun-   nressly  adopted  the  rule  of  t 
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tlie  point  of  destination  is  not  reached,  domicil  may  shift  in 
itinere,  if  the  abandonment  of  the  old  domicil,  and  the  setting 
out  for  die  new,  are  plainly  shown.*  Thus,  a  constructive 
residence  is  sufficient  to  give  domicil,  though  an  actual  resi- 
dence may  not  have  begun.  Settlement,  however,  whether 
actual  or  constructive,  is  necessary  to  domicil.^  And  though 
constractive  residence,  accompanied  by  proof  of  the  proper  in- 
tent, is  sufficient  to  establish  matrimonial  domicil,  as  well  as 

and  held  that,  where  a  person  en-  otherwise  in  itinere  between  the  old 

tirelT    abandoned    his    residence    in   ?^^°^7  ^"^  *.^?  °,?VJ'„IX\w 

....         -   IS  that  of  origin."    He  adds  that  he 
West  Virginia,  with  no  intention  of   ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^    ^j^^^^    ^y^^  ^jase   h^g 

resuming  it,  and  went  with  his  wife  arisen,  but  he   is  convinced  that   it 

to  a  rented   house   in    Pennsylvania,  would  be  so  decided.      I  do  not  agree 

with  the  intention  of  making  his  resi-  *<>  tins.       H  an  emigrant  from  Ger- 

6  many,  for  instance,  marries  or  dies 

deuce  there  for  an  indefinite  time,  he  ^^  shipboard  after  having  severed  all 

acquired  a  domicil  in  the  latter  state,  connection  with  his  native  land,  and 

notwithstanding  that,  upon  the  day  completed    his    arrangements    for    a 

...  .     1     i.  4.v.^    *^<.;^^n^   settlement  in  New    York,    I    believe 

of  his  arrival  at  the   new    residence   ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^.^.j  ^^^j^^  .^  ^^.^  ^^^^_ 

(which  was  but  half  a  mile  from  the  ^^^  jj^  j^eij  to  be  in  New  York, 
state    line),    he    and    his    wife    re- 

CTosaed    the     line     and     spent     the  WW*e  v.  Tennant,  31  W.  Va.  790, 

ni^ht  with  a  neighbor  in  West  Vir-  13  Am.  St.  Bep.  896,  8  S.  E.  696,  ap- 

ginia  on   account   of   the   illness   of  parently  approves  the  position  of  the 

the  wife,  it  being  the  intention  to  re-  text,  though  the  point  was    not    in- 

tum  the  next    day    and    commence  volved  in  this  case,  it  appearing  that 

housekeeping  in    the   new   residence,  ^^e  person  in  question    had    reached 

which  intention,  however,  was  frus-  ^^^    destination    before    his    death, 

tmted  by  the  continued  illness  of  the  ^»»»*'*  v.  Croom,  7  Fla.  81,  158;  Price 

wife,  and  the  subsequent  illness  and  v.  PHce,  156  Pa.  617,  27  Atl.  291;  and 

death  of  the  husband.  ^^^^  ^-  ^^''''  ^^  ^^««-  1^^'  ^''^  °P- 

So.  in  Behrensmeyer  v.  Kreitz,  135  V<^^  *<>  t^^  text  on  this  point.     See 

III.  591,  26  N.  E.  704,  the  new  domicil  "^^^o  Bell  v.  Kennedy,  L.  R.  1  H.  L. 

«a9  held  to  have   been   acquired   as  Sc.  App.  Cas.  323. 

soon  as  the  head  of  the  family,  being  ^^  Re  Rxoe,  42  Mich.  528,  4  N.  W. 

in  the  new  locality,  selected  it  as  his  284,  where  the  parents    of    a    child 

home,  although  his  family    did    not  ^'^^^  killed    in    Michigan    while    on 

«n,e    there    until    later.      But    gee  ^heir  way  from  their  former  residence 

Carter  v.  PutfUim,  141  111.  133,  30  N.  i"  Philadelphia  to  an  intended  resi- 

„  „  dcnce  in  Kansas,  the  court  expressly 

refrained  from  deciding  whether  the 

^Munroe  ▼.  Douglas,  6  Madd.  405;  domicil  of  the  child  was  in  Pennsyl- 

LTm  ^Tfb.  ch%' s;  7k^i  -"-  -  ^-»*'  t''o"«>''  *«*  *!>«  p- 

J  or  642.' 2  Week.  Rep.  253.  poses  of  the  case,  it  was  assumed  that 

Mr.  Westlake   (1880),  §  244,  holds  the  domicil  was  in  Pennsylvania, 
that  "if  the  person  (one  changing  a 

domicil  of  origin)    dies    at    sea,    or        ^Munro  v.  Munro,   7    Clark    &   F. 
Vol.  I.  CoNFL.  of  Laws— 9. 
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domicil  for  settlement  purposes,*  there  is  a  growing  te 
at  least  in  England,  to  hold  that  residence  must  in  othi 
be  actual  in  order  to  constitute  the  change.*^ 

59.  Original  domicil  does  not  revive  on  abandonment 

tive. — It  is  an  interesting  question  whether,  when  an 

domicil  has  been  abandoned,  that  which  was  original 

That  it  does,  was  Judge  Story's  opinion.^     Of  this  es 

Mr.  Westlake  (1857)  says:^     It  "is  commonly,  thoug] 

what  improperly,  cited  by  the  phrase  'native  allegiana 

reverts,'  and  its  chief  application  has  been  in  the  prize 

The  liability  of  private  property  to  warlike  capture  at 

always  depended,  not  merely  on  the  nationality,  but  ; 

the  domicil,  of  the  owner;  or,  it  may  be  said  that,  f 

purpose,  domicil  is  the  criterion  of  nationality.     The 

doubtless  lay  in  the  assumption  that  the  benefit  of  trade 

ly  accrues  to  that  country  from  the  ports  of  which  it  is 

on;  whence  only  an  actually  subsisting  residence  for  a 

cial  objects  could  afford  protection  to  the  owner's  prop 

against  his  nationality,  for  when  such  residence  w^as 

tinned,  nothing  remained  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  { 

principle  which  exposed  enemy's  property,   as  such,  t 

ture.    With   these   considerations   were   combined   the   : 

paid  to  the  place  of  birth  by  the  feudal  principle  of  alle| 

and  the  recognized  rule  of  international  law,  that  a  si 

which  allegiance  has  been  transferred  has  not  the  right  i 

tect  the  citizen  against  his  former  government,  if  by  h 

untary  act  he  again  places  himself  within  its  power." 

But  whatever  may  be  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  < 
doctrine  of  the  revival  of  original  domicil,  when  an  e 
domicil  has  been  abandoned,^  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 


877;  Still  v.  Woodville,  38  Miss.  646; 
Ex  parte  Blumer,  27  Tex.  734. 

*William3  v.  Roxhury,  12  Gray, 
21.     See  post,  §   190. 

6See  Dicey,  Domicil,  1879,  p.  84; 
ReifeneVa  Goods,  32  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S. 
203,  3  Swabey  &  T.  49,  1  New  Re- 
ports, 669,  9  Jur.  N.  S.  386,  8  L.  T.  N. 
S.  211,  11  Week.  Rep.  549.  But  com- 
pare Munroe  v.  Douglas,  6  Madd.  402, 
as  cited  j)ost,  §  69. 

iConfl.  L.  §  48.  And  to  the  same 
effect  is  the  decision  of  a  Scotch 
court.  Colville  v.  Lauder,  Morison, 
149G3,  App.,  cited  in  Munroe  v.  Doug- 
las, 6  Madd.  384. 


2 Private  International  La^ 
40.  See  Abdy's  Kent,  Intern 
Law,  p.  217. 

It  was  said,  also,  by  Lord  ] 
ley,  that  a  man  may  not  only 
his  domicil,  but   may   abando 
successive  domicil  simplidter, 
the   original   domicil   simplici 
verts.       Udny  v.  Vdny,  L.  R. 
Sc.  App.  Cas.  460;  approved 
G.  Jessel  in  King  v.  Foxwcll, 
Ch.  Div.  618,  45  L.  J.  Ch.  N. 
24  Week.  Rep.  629. 

8  Lord  Chelmsford,  in  Vi 
Udny,  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  Sc.  Ap] 
454,  no  doubt  takes  strong  grc 
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body  of  the  cases  which  place  the  adhesiveness  of  the  elective 
domicil  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  original.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  decided  that  when  an  elective  domicil  is  actually 
acquired,  it  continues  until  a  new  domicil  is  definitely  as- 
sumed. In  a  case  already  cited,  Sir  John  Leach  tells  us  that 
the  same  evidence  is  required  to  prove  the  resumption  of  the 
old  domicil  as  the  acquisition  of  one  that  is  new;*  but  however 
that  may  be,  we  have  an  express  decision  of  the  Connecticut 
court  of  errors  that  the  abandonment  of  the  elective  domicil 
has  no  effect  on  reviving  the  original.*^ 

favor  of  such  reyival.  "The  domicil  ment  of  an  elective  domicile  though 
of  origin,"  he  says,  "always  remains,  it  was  doubtful  in  this  case  whether 
as  it  were,  in  reserve,  to  be  resorted  ^^    ^      .  .^    ^      .^     ^^  ^ 

to  m  case  no  other  domicil  is  found     ^      ^       ^  ,    ..        , 

to  exist"  This  view  is  adopted  by  abandoned,  or  an  elective  domicil 
Mr.  Dicey,  Domicil,  1879,  p.  93.  But  acquired.  Sheldon  v.  Foreman,  17 
the  reasoning  on  which  this  rests  Lane.  L.  Rev.  85,  also  seems  to  as- 
does  not  apply  to  cai^es  where  a  ^^^  ^y^^  ^^^  ^^^.^jj  ^^  .  .  .^j 
huropean    nationality   is  abandoned  ^  ^i.       ,       ,  .    , 

for  that  of  the   United    States;    and   ^^^^'^^^  ^P<>n  y^^  abandonment  of  the 
i»here  to  resuscitate  the   domicil    of  elective  domicil. 
oripn    of    a    naturalized   American       Sieers's   Succession,    47    La.    Ann. 
leaving  one  of  our  Eastern  states  to   ^^^    ^g  g^  ^^   distinguishes,  in  re- 
"e^-k  an  abode  as  yet  undesignated  m  ^  x     xi.  •         •  ^   ,   ^  .. 

the  West  would  be  to  revive  in  him  a  ^V^^^  *<>  *^>8  P^^"*^'  between  national 
foreign  status  which  he  had  finally,  and  domestic  domicil,  though  for  this- 
and  as  he  supposed,  irrevocably,  cast  purpose  a  change  of  domicil  from  one 
\r.  Westlake  (1880),  §  244.  makes  f  *|^e  United  States  to  another  ia 
a  distinction  between  change  of  coun-  ^"[^""^^  ^  *  «^*°g«  «^  domestic  domi- 
try  of  origin,  and  change  of  country  ciJ«  The  case  holds  that  the  revival 
"f  choice.  When  death  occurs  in  of  the  intention  to  return  to  the  dom- 
'fir,ere  from  the  first,  he  holds  the  j^il  of  origin  does  not  apply  when 
domicil  of  origin  remains  unchanged;  ,,  ,  .  -i  .  .  .  ,  .  , 
.rhen  death  occurs  in  iiinere  from  one  ^^^  domicils  of  origin  and  of  selection 
<lo»ni<  il  of  choice  to  another,  then  the  are  both  domestic,  though  in  different 
last  domicil  is  that  to  which  the  states  of  the  United  States, 
party  is  traveling.  To  this  he  cites  jt  will  be  observed  that  the  theory 
Ti»ach,  V.  C.  in  Munroe  v.  Douglas,  6      .  •     i     *       j      .  .,      *        .   . 

Madd.  402,  Approved  by  Wood,  V.  C.  ®^  *  revival  of  a  domicil  of  origin 
in  Forbes  v.  Forbes,  Kay,  364,  2  Eq.  presupposes  that  an  elective  domicil 
Rpp.  178,  23  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.   724,    18  may  be   abandoned   even   before    the 

'"fl^Lt  W45-5^adr405.  *«»-•«-  o*  »°^''-  ^--"  V  th. 

^First    Nat.    Bank   v.   Balcom,    35  concurrence  of  residence  or  presence 

Tonn.  351 ;   Hicks  v.  Skinner^  72  N.   and  the  intention  to  remain  perma- 

T;.^:  ^i^"^  I'  ^^^^'  36  Misc.  nently,  or  for  an  indefinite  period,  in 
f4!),  74  N.  Y.  Supp.  411.  .,       "^       ,       ...  _,  ^         '^ 

the  new  locality.       The  cases    cited 

J/ayo  V.  Equitable  Life  Assur.  Soc.  ante,  §  65a,  note  1,  which  deny  that 

71  Miss.  590,    15    So.    791,    however,  proposition,    make    no    exception    in 

seems  to  imply  that  the  domicil  of  favor  of  the  revival  of  the  domicil  of 

origin  will  revert  upon  the  abandon-  origin  aftor  the  actual  abandonment 
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60.  Such  revival  inconsistent    with    American    polic 

consequences  in  the  United  States  would  be  serious  ^h< 
affirmative  of  this  question  be  maintained.     Foreigne 
to  us  largely  from  countries  subject  to  the  modem  Rom 
and  make  tiieir  domicil  at  their  first  port,  often  only  1 
don  it  for  another  and  then  another  until  they  reach 
which  affords  them  a  convenient  settlement     Should 
held  on  each  abandonment,  to  renew  their  original 
their  property  and  their  persons  would  be  placed  un 
control  of  a  law  utterly  foreign  to  that  which  prevails 
country  to  which  they  emigrate.      Abandoning  a   dor 
New  York,  for  instance,  in  order  to  seek  one  as  yet  i 
mined  in  the  Northwest,  might  revive  the  Roman  law 
ital  community,  might  turn  major  children  back  into 
might  make   the   parties   incapable   of   any   hypotheca 
their  property  without  delivery  of  possession,  might 
them  to  their  native  municipal  burdens,  and  throw  thei 
upon  their  death  into  foreign  channels  of  succession.     ( 
ly  consequences  so  hostile  to  the  intention  of  the  part 
not  be  arbitrarily  forced.     But  abandoning  an  electiv 
cil,  coupled  with  a  return  to  the  original  domicil,  thou^ 
out  the  intention  of  remaining,  may  revive  that  domici 
so  a  fortiori  may  an  abandonment  with  an  intention  tc 
to  such  original  domicil.^ 

61.  Intention  to  be  inductively  proved. — While  a  pi 
otherwise  competent,  may  undoubtedly  prove  on  the 
stand  his  intention  as  to  domicil,^  we  must  remember 
tention,  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  cases,  is  to  be  esti 
by  inductive  proof.  ^      We  are  sometimes,   indeed,   to 


of  an  elective  domicil;  and  they  are, 
therefore,  indirectly,  at  least,  op- 
posed to  the  theory  of  revival  of  the 
domicil  of  origin  upon  the  abandon- 
ment of  an  elective  domicil. 

The  court  in  Roberts  v.  Atty.  Oen, 
[1903]  1  Ch.  821,  72  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S. 
682,  61  Week.  Rep.  444,  88  L.  T.  N.  S. 
101,  19  Times  L.  R.  309,  however,  im- 
plies that  the  domicil  of  origin  re- 
vives upon  the  abandonment  of  a 
domicil  of  choice  without  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  new  domicil  of  choice.  It 
says  that  until  a  person  has  acquired 


a  domicil  of  choice,  or  if  he 
his  domicil  of  choice,  his  d 
origin  remains  or  revives. 

^Kellar  v.  Baird,  5  Heisk. 

iReed^s  Appeal,  71  Pa.  37i 

1  Wharton,  Ev.  f  483;  Mi 
McClure,  3  Macq.  H.  L.  Ca 
Jur.  N.  S.  407,  2  L.  T.  N. 
Week.  Rep.  370;  Wilson  v. 
L.  R.  2  Prob.  A  Div.  435; 
Chester,  8  Gray,  506;  iTci 
Ryall,  67  N.  Y.  380;  Kemna 
haus,  10  Biss.  128,  6  F 
fiharon  v.  Hill,  26  Fed.  337 
V.  Ashland,  112  Fed.  175. 

s  Wharton,    Ev.    SS    1261 
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"direct"  proof  in  this  respect  is  weightier  than  "indirect**  or 
"circumstantial."    But  so  far  from  a  party^s  statement  on  the 
witness  stand  of  his  prior  intention  being  "express"  or  "di- 
rect" proof  of  change  of  domicil,  it  is  worthless  nnlesS  sup- 
ported by  proof  of  actual  change.*     Intention,  also,  we  should 
remember,  is  ascertainable  at  least  as  much  by  reference  to  a 
man's  environments  and  conduct  as  it  is  by  his  words.     What 
circumstances  pressed   him,   imparting  to   him  their  mould? 
Possession  of  a  large  estate,  for  instance,  carefully  invested  in 
a  particular  country,  and  long  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and 
modes  of  business  established  in  that  country,  make  it  improb- 
able that  a  person  whose  traditions  are  identified  with  that 
country  would  intend  to  leave  it  finally,  even  though,  for  pur- 
poses of  health,  he  should  establish  what  might  appear  to  be  a 
permanent  home  in  another  land.     Yet  even  here  the  question 
of  probability  is  largely  affected  by  the  conditions  of  the  two 
lands.    We  would  say  that  it  is  very  improbable  that  a  Phila- 
delphian,  for  instance,  while   retaining  his  Philadelphia  in- 
vestments, would  intend,  even  in  taking  up  a  permanent  resi- 
dence at  Havana,  to  adopt  Cuban  law  for  the  distribution  of 
his  estate.     If  the  removal,  however,  were  to  New  York,  the 
improbability  of  intention  to  change  domicil  would  be  far  less. 
In  other  words,  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  determining  what  a 
reasonable  man  intends  is  his  environment  at  the  time.     It  is 
not  likely  that  a  reasonable  man,  attached  to  his  family,  would 
intend  that  his  death  should  tear  his  estate  from  the  invest- 
ments in  which  he  had  carefully  placed  it,  and  from  a  system 
of  distribution  he  had  innumerable  opportunities  of  watching, 
in  order  to  turn  it  into  new  channels  of  which  he  knows  no- 

That  intent  in  such  cases  is  for  jury,  in    case    such    domicil    be    adopted. 

^  Mooar  v.  Harvey,  128  Mass.  219;  Doucet  v.  Geoghegan,  L.  R.  9  Ch.  Div. 

[Chase  v.  Chase,  06  N.  H.  688,  29  Atl.  441,  26  Week.  Rep.  825.      The  selec- 

5.).3.    But  see  Re  Weed,  120  Cal.  634,  tion  in  a  will  of  trustees  for  the  man- 

^]  Pac.  30,  holding  that  it  is  a  mixed  agement  of  children's  estates  is  a  fact 

question   of    fact    and    law   for    the  from  which  an  intention  as  to  domicil 

court.]    Removal  of  the  remains  of  may  be  inferred.     Drevon  v.  Drevon, 

dtx-cased  children  to  a  new  residence  34  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  139,  4  New  Reports, 

pives  a  strong  inference  of  an  inten-  316,  10  Jur.  N.  S.  717,  10  L.  T.  N.  S. 

tion  to  remain.      Haldane  v.  Eckford,  730,  12  Week.  Rep.  946;  Atty.  Oen.  v. 

L.  R.  8  Eq.  642,  21  L.  T.  N.  S.  87,  I^c   Wahlatatt,   3   Hurlst.   &   C.  387. 

17  Week.  Rep.    1059.      Intention  to  See  White  v.  Eovoard,  62  Barb.  294. 

adopt  a  particular  domicil   may  be  Ante,  §  41. 
inferred  from   the   doing   of   certain 

wlemn  acts   (e.  g.,  marriage  or  will  ^Kemna  v.  Brockhaua^  10  Biss.  128, 

dicing)  >  which  would  be  yalid  only  5  Fed.  762. 
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thing.  But  this  improbability  greatly  diminishes  wh< 
change  is  to  a  state  known  to  possess  a  kindred  jurisprud 
In  this  respect,  the  later  English  cases  differ  from  the 
in  treating  the  intention  of  change  as  an  intention  to  < 
not  merely  personal  residence  but  the  center  of  familj 
tions. 


61a.  Qneition  of  law  or  fact. — The  question  whether  the 
been  a  change  of  domicil  by  a  person  competent  to  sel< 
own  domicil  is  a  mixed  question  of  fact  and  law,  which  i 
narily,  in  a  case  tried  before  a  jury,  to  be  submitted  to  th 
under  proper  instructions  by  the  court  as  to  the  requis 
a  change ;  ^  and  this  is  true,  even  though  there  be  no  coni 
the  evidence,*  unless  the  inference  to  be  drawn  therefror 
clear  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  difference  of  opini 
specting  the  same,  in  which  case  the  question  will  ordi 
be  decided  by  the  court  It  is  to  be  observed  in  this  com 
that  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  party  asserting  the  d 
and  if  the  inferences  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
conflicting  that  no  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  reached 
the  intention  of  the  person  whose  domicil  is  in  questio 
decision  will  go  against  that  party.' 

61^^.  Secitals  in  documents  admissible. — ^A  recital  of 
cil,  in  a  deed  or  will,  is  admissible  in  cases  of  sucoessioi 
in  other  cases  when  not  self-serving,  to  show  intent* 


4  See  this  distinction  taken  in 
Moorhouse  v.  Lord,  10  H.  L.  Cas.  272, 
1  New  Reports,  655,  32  L.  J.  Ch.  N. 
S.  295,  9  Jur.  N.  S.  677,  8  L.  T.  N.  S. 
212.  11  Week.  Rep.  637;  Westlake, 
1880,  8  229  A;  Wharton,  Ev.  (  1285. 

i- Pennsylvania  v.  Ravenel,  21  How. 
103,  16  L.  ed.  33;  Murphy  v.  Hunt, 
76  Ala.  438;  Fitchburg  v.  Winchen- 
don,  4  Cush.  190;  Cochrane  v.  Bos- 
ton, 4  Y\llen,  177;  Wright  v.  Boston, 
126  Mass.  101 ;  Mooar  v.  Harvey,  128 
MtxHA.  210;   Venable  v.  Paulding,  19 


Miiui.  488,  Gil.  422;  Foss  y.  i 
N. H.  283. 

iJohnston  y.  Oshkosh,  65  V^ 
27  N.  W.  320. 

tWinans  v,  Atty,  Oen.  73  ] 
B.  N.  S.  613. 

1  Wharton,  Ev.  §fi  1039-10^ 
puy  ▼.  Seymour,  64  Barb.  15( 
lish  V.  Van  'Sorman^  13  U.  C 
451 ;  Rucker  v.  Bolles,25  C.  C. 
49  U.  6.  App.  358,  80  Fed.  504 
y.  Smith,  14  How.  400,  422,  1^ 
472,  482;    MerriU  v.   Morrisi 
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recitals,  however,  are  not  conclusive,  but  may  be  rebutted  by 
proof  that  the  actual  domicil  was  elsewhere.^  The  statement 
of  domicil,  in  fact,  is  often  inserted  by  a  conveyancer  accord- 
ing to  his  own  notions,  or  according  to  what  may  suit  a  passing 
whim  of  the  party.  In  addition  to  this,  persons  having  sev- 
eral residences  are  apt,  in  deeds  relating  to  either,  to  have  the 
local  domicil  recited.  The  party's  actual  domicil,  however, 
can  only  be  in  one  of  these  residences,  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  in  Done  of  them.  Sometimes,  also,  such  recitals  are  neces- 
sary by  local  law.  Thus,  Sir  Herbert  Jenner,  in  the  Marquis 
de  BonnevaVs  Case,  said:  ^^I  am  not  inclined  to  pay  much 
more  attention  to  the  descriptions  of  the  deceased  in  the  legal 
I)roceedings  in  France,  for  it  may  have  been  necessary,  as  the 
proceedings  related  to  real  property,  that  he  should  describe 
liiniself  as  of  some  place  in  that  kingdom."*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  courts  seem  to  attach  much  weight  to  this 
i*[jpcies  of  evidence.*  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
recitals  appealed  to  in  the  French  cases  are  principally  those 
which  occur  in  notarial  acts,  dictated  by  the  party  himself, 
and  often  verified  by  his  oath. 

62.  Declarations  admissible  to  prove  intent. — ^Declarations,  to 
adopt  the  distinction  taken  in  another  work,  may  be  either  di- 
rect, when  made  with  the  specific  intent  of  effecting  a  particu- 
lar purpose,  or  casual,  when  incidental  to  action  taken  for 
other  purposes.  ^  A  man,  for  instance,  may  state  directly,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  question :  "B.  is  my  domicil ;" 
or  he  may  make  declarations  preparatory  to  naturalization, 
which  will  be  regarded  as  being  virtually  an  announcement  of 
domicil.  But  it  is  equally  admissible  to  put  in  evidence  his 
casual  statements,  made  without  any  intention  of  determining 

Ala.  433 ;   Oreenfield  ▼.  Camden,  74  icil.     Dohan  v.  Murdoch,  40  La.  Ann. 

Me.  56;  Gable  v.  Maya  (Md.)  17  Atl.  376,  4  So.  338. 

565;    WHght    v.    Boston    126   Maw.  ,5^,^^,^^^  ^,  Somerville,   6   Ves. 

Ifil:  Weld  V.  Boston,  126  Mass.  166;  j^.   750,   5  Revised  Rep.   165;   Atty. 

yif^Ji  V.  Waltham,  157  Maae.  542,  34  Gen.  v.  Kent,  1  Hurlst.  &  C.  12,  31 

Am.   St.   Rep.    311,    32    N.    E.    901 ;  L-  J    Exch.  N.  S.  391,  6  L.  T.  N.  S. 

r..  r.  O^e,  66  K.  H  588.  29  AU.  'l^,^tkiZ.:^^^''^7n\ 

S.).*?:  Cruger  v.  Phelps,  21  Misc.  262,  oilman  v.  Oilman,  52  Me.  165.  83  Am. 

47  X.  Y.  Supp.  61;  Hood's  Estate,  21  Dec.  502;    [Re  Barber ger,   13  Phila. 

Pa.  106.     See  also  Domidl,  vol.  17,  '"^^l-  ^  ^   ^    ,   ^       ^ 

(*^ntuiT  Digest,  §38.  ^  pi^i,     -^     j^^^    ^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^ 

But  recital  of  residence  in  a  deed  cited, 

cannot  be  considered  as  proof  of  dom-  ^  Wharton,  Ev.  S  1082. 
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his  legal  status;  as  when  he  says,  "I  expect  to  remain  j 
nently  at  B. ;"  or,"  I  shall  not  return  to  C. ;"  or, "I  inten 
to  return  to  C.  for  good;"  or,  '*I  regard  B.  as  my  he 
But  an  expression  of  intention,  not  accompanied  by  pr 
an  overt  act  of  removal,  is  irrelevant^  And  mere  vag 
pressions  of  satisfaction  with  a  place,  and  intention  to  i 
in  it,  are  entitled  to  little  weight*  It  is  otherwise  as  to 
erate  statement  of  a  part^^  that  he  is  a  mere  sojourner  fo 
porary  purposes  in  the  place  where  he  resides.  ° 


tBrodie  v.  Brodie,  2  Swabey  k  T. 
259,  30  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  185,  4  L.  T. 
N.  S.  307,  9  Week.  Rep.  815;  Hamil- 
ton V.  Dallas.  L.  R.  1  Ch.  Div.  257. 
45  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  15,  33  L.  T.  N.  S. 
495,  24  Week.  Rep.  264;  Udny  v. 
Udny.  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  Sc.  App.  Cas. 
441 ;  Thorndike  v.  Boston,  1  Met. 
242:  Kilburn  v.  Bennett,  3  Met  199; 
Kennedy  v.  Ryall,  67  N.  Y.  380;  Bur- 
fjess  V.  Clark,  3  Ind.  250;  Ennis  v. 
Hmith,  14  How.  400,  14  L.  ed.  472; 
Chambers  v.  Prince ^  75  Fed.  176; 
Wallace  V.  Lodge,  5  111.  App.  507; 
Bwrgess  v.  Clark,  3  Ind.  250 ;  Britten- 
ham  V.  Robinson,  18  Ind.  App.  502, 
48  N.  E.  616;  Vcrret  v.  Bonvillain, 
33  La.  Ann.  1304;  Marks  v.  Germania 
Sav.  Bank.  110  La.  659.  34  So.  725; 
Viles  V.  Waltham,  157  Mass.  542,  34 
Am,  St  Rep.  311.  32  N.  E.  901 ;  Bea- 
son  V.  Htate,  34  MisR.  602;  Chase  v. 
Ch^se,  66  N.  H.  588,  29  Ail.  553; 
Betty  V.  Ilorton,  5  Leigh,  615;  White 
V.  Tennant.  31  W.  Va.  790,  13  Am. 
St.  Rep.  896,  8  S.  E.  596. 

^Bangor  v.  Bretcer,  47  Me.  97; 
Moke  V.  Fellman,  17  Tex.  367,  67  Am. 
Dec.  656. 

Declarations  of  a  party  that  he  in- 
tends to  retain  his  domicil  in  a  par- 
ticular place  are  not  admissible  un- 
less made  in  connection  with  some 
act  which  is  itself  admissible,  and 
which  they  tend  to  characterize. 
Fulliam  V.  Houe,  62  Vt.  386.  20  Atl. 
101.  But  see  contra,  Kreitz  v.  Beh- 
rensmeyer,  125  111.  141,  197,  8  Am.  St 
Rep.  349,  17  N.  E.  232. 

*  Phil.  iv.  156;  Somerville  v,  Som- 
eroille,  5  Ves.  Jr.  750,  5  Revised  Rep. 


155 ;  Anderson  v.  Laneuville,  £ 
P.  C.  C.  325,  2  Spinks  Eccl.  . 
Rep.  41 ;  Doucet  v.  Geoghegai 
9  Ch.  Div.  441,  26  Week.  Re 
The  Venus,  8  Cranch,  253,  3 
553;  Hallotcell  v.  8aco,  5  W 
Harvard  College  v.  Core,  5  Pi 
Declarations  of  domicil,  it  sh 
also  remembered,  may  be  by 
as  well  as  by  words.  Wharto; 
1081. 

That  a  wife's  declarations 
respect  cannot  be  received  t 
her  husband,  see  Parsons  v.  . 
61  Me.  457. 

Declarations  are  not  conclusi 
may  be  disproved  by  acts. 
V.  Gilmer,  129  U.  S.  315,  32 
690,  9  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  289;  K 
Behrensmeyer,  125  111.  141,  195 
St.  Rep.  349,  17  N.  E.  232;  P. 
Jlfotr.  207  111.  180.  69  N.  E.  » 
County  8av.  Bank  v.  Seidei 
(Iowa)  92  N.  W.  862;  Firth  v 
50  N.  J.  Eq.  137,  24  Atl.  916;  J 
Trust  d  Safety  Vault  Co.  v.  1 
m  Ky.  277,  28  S.  W.  668. 

The  most  trustworthy  evid 
one's  intention  in  this  respec 
a  general  rule,  his  acts,  rath* 
his  declarations.  Kreitz  v.  E 
meyer,  125  111.  141.  8  Am.  S 
349,  17  N.  E.  232:  Firth  v.  F 
N.  J.  Eq.  137,  24  Atl.  916;  B 
Stetter,  25  Kan.  100. 

^Moorhouse  v.  Lord,  10  H. 
272,  1  New  Reports,  555,  32  L 
N.  S.  295,  9  Jur.  N.  S.  677, 
N.  S.  212,  11  Week.  Rep.  63'3 


§  62]  CHANGE  OF  DOMIGIL.  1ST 

The  French  Code*  provides  for  an  express  declaration  of  an 
intent  to  change  domicil ;  such  declaration  to  be  made  either 
in  the  municipality  abandoned,  or  in  that  which  is  sought;  and 
such  declaration  is  regarded  as  the  highest  species  of  proof. 

63.  Exercise  of  political  rights  at  a  particular  place  not  con- 
elusive  proof  of  domicil. — The  Roman  law  attached  great  con- 
^qiience  to  the  spot  which  a  person  elected  as  the  site  of  his 
political  rights:  "Dictae  expressae  declarationi  domicilii 
constituendi  equipoUet  ilia,  si  quis  in  civitate  aliqua  jus  civi- 
tatis  {das  Burger-recht)  impetraverit  et  ibi  habitaverit,  vulgo 
da  eine  verhurgerte  oder  Erbschuldigung  geleistet  haiislich  und 
hestdndig  gessesen  isL  Eequiritur  autem  copulative,  ut  quis 
ibidem  non  solum  jus  illud  impetraverit,  sed  etiam  actualiter 
habitet"^  So,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  under  the  old 
svstems,  in  which  political  privileges  were  rare,  and  mostly 
had  a  feudal  relation,  the  acquisition  or  acceptance  of  such 
privileges  was  viewed  as  connecting  their  possessor  with  a 
special  territory.  The  serf,  of  course,  had  his  domicil  in  the 
soil  to  which  he  was  attached ;  the  lord,  in  that  of  which  he  was 
suzerain. 

But  when  political  privileges  became  more  common,  and 
when  they  were  attached  rather  to  the  person  than  the  soil^ 
then  the  connection  between  domicil  and  privilege  was  less 
necessary.  A  man  could  have  but  one  domicil;  yet  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  he  might  vote  at 
several  polls.  So,  as  suffrage  is  extended,  and  property  quali- 
fication lessened,  it  comes  to  be  regarded,  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  personal  right,  which  may  be  exercised  in  any  par- 
ticular state  of  a  general  federation,  only  a  few  weeks'  or 
months'  special  residence  being  required.  In  correspondence 
with  this  extension  of  suffrage,  the  presumption  that  the 
place  of  suffrage  is  the   place   of  domicil  haa  lost  strength. 

call  T.  Haffordy  107  Tenn.  366,  89  Am.  and  the   decisions   in   the  Roia  Ro- 

St.  Rep.  952,  65  S.  W.  423;  Chambers  mana,  "Qui  scripserunt  civem  origi- 

V.  Prince,  76  Fed.  176.  nariiun  aliquem  non  esse,   nisi   par- 

*T.  iii.  Domicile.      See  rulings  on  entea  ibi  domicilium  contraxerint  et 

thi»  clause  given  ante,  §  41.  civitatis    munera    subierint;    ita    et 

^Tractatio    de    Domicilio    (1663),  olim   apud   Romanos   civis   Romanoa 

p.  27,  cited  by  Phillimore,  iv.  S  283.  dicebatur  is,  qui  etsi  natus  esset  Ro- 

Menochiua  writes,  after  quoting  other  mae  attamen   domicilium   Romae  in 

civilians,  **Et  idem  ego  ipse  respond!,  ipsa  urbe  contraxlsset  ac  qui  tribum 

in  cwiB.  390,  &c.  dixi  civem  hunc  non  et   bonorum   potestatem   adoptus  es- 

''U^tinentem     cmera     esse     improprid  set."       Lib.    vi.     Presump.     xxx.     a. 

civem  et  secundum   quid;"   and    he  xxiv.  p.  1037;  Phil,  ut  8upr(L 
aulds  the  authority  of  other  dviliana, 
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Thus,  Sir  Herbert  Jenner,  in  the  Case  of  the  Marqx 
Bonneval,  who  possessed  a  house  in  London,  and  an  est 
France,  said:  "I  am  inclined,  also,  to  pay  very  little 
tion  to  the  statements  as  to  his  exercise  of  political  rig 
France,  or  to  his  being  registered  as  a  voter  here;  bi 
housekeeper,  he  was  registered  here  as  a  matter  of  con 
And  in  the  United  States,  where,  to  a  citizen  of  the  1 
States,  the  right  to  vote  is  granted  on  brief  and  transier 
dence,  the  presumption  arising  from  voting  is  regarded  a 
less  weighty,  and  is  easily  rebutted  by  proof  of  actual  d 
elsewhere.®  But  the  exercise  of  political  rights  is  alwa 
missible  as  cumulative  proof.* 


SDe  Bonneval  v.  De  Bonneval,  1 
Curt.  Eccl.  Rep.  856. 

tShelton  v.  Tiffin,  6  How.  163,  12 
L.  ed.  387 ;  Ouier  v.  0*Daniel,  1  Binn. 
349,  note;  Easterly  v.  Goodtcin,  35 
Conn.  279,  95  Am.  Dec.  237 ;  Hayea  v. 
HayeSy  74  111.  312;  Kellogg  v.  Osh- 
kosh,  14  Wis.  624;  State  v.  Hallett, 
8  Ala.  159;  Mandeville  v.  Huston,  15 
La.  Ann.  281 ;  Folger  v.  Slaughter, 
19  La.  Ann.  323. 

Thus,  the  fact  that  a  person  voted 
at  a  certain  place  is  not  conclusive 
that  his  domicil  was  there.  East- 
terly  v.  Ooodtcin,  35  Ck)nn.  279,  95 
Am.  Dec.  237;  Smith  v.  Croom,  7  Fla. 
81;  Acklen  v,  Franklin,  7  La.  Ann. 
395;  Hewes  v.  Boater,  48  La.  Ann. 
1303,  36  L.  R.  A.  531,  20  So.  701 ;  Has- 
oall  V.  Hafford,  107  Tenn.  355,  89  Am. 
St.  Rep.  952,  66  S.  W.  423;  Clof'ke  v. 
Territory,  1  Wash.  Terr.  68. 

Nor  is  registering  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  conclusive.  Mallard  v. 
First  Nat.  Bank,  40  Neb.  784,  59  N. 
W.  511. 

It  is  held  in  Kellogg  v.  Oshkosh, 
14  Wis.  624,  and  Wolf  y.  McOavook, 
23  Wis.  516,  however,  that  voting  is 
the  highest  evidence  of  domicil;  and 
Moffett  V.  Hill,  131  111.  239,  22  N.  E. 
821,  held  that  the  fact  that  a  person 
voted  in  Illinois  raised  an  almost 
conclusive  presumption  that  he  had 


abandoned    his    domicil    in 
state,  and  resumed  his  domicil 
nois,  in  view  of  the  Illinois 
which  makes  a  permanent  abo 
quisite  of  the  right  to  vote. 

*  Brunei  v.  Brunei,  L.  R. 
298,  25  L.  T.  N.  8.  378,  19  We< 
970;  Drcvon  v.  Drcvon,  34  L. 
N.  S.  137,  4  New  Reports. 
Jur.  N.  S.  717,  10  L.  T.  N.  S. 
Week.  Rep.  946;  Maxxcell  v.  Ai 
3  Macq.  H.  L.  Cas.  859,  6  Jui 
407,  2  L.  T.  N.  S.  65,  8  Wee 
370. 

Thus,  the  fact  that  a  perso 
at  a  certain  place  is  admissil 
circumstance  tending  to  show 
tablishment  or  retention  of  a 
there.  Mitchell  v.  United  St 
Wall.  350,  22  L.  ed.  584;  Woi 
V.  St,  Paul,  M,  d  M.  R.  Co 
Crary,  574,  18  Fed.  282;  MoC 
Carroll  (Tenn.  Ch.  App.)  42 
185;  Culver's  Appeal,  48  Con 
Enfield  v.  Ellington,  67  Conn. 
Atl.  818;  Weld  v.  Boston,  12i 
166;  State  ex  rel.  Egan  v.  St 
La.  Ann.  910;  People  v.  P\ 
Hun,  454,  3  N.  Y.  Supp.  367; 
ton  County  v.  Moberly,  59  W 
Fulham  v.  Howe,  60  Vt.  351, 
652. 

So,  election  to,  and  acoeptj 
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64.  Faturalization  in  another  conntry  strong  proof  of  domicil 
in  inch  country. — ^Tet  this  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that 
deliberate  surrender  of  one  nationality  and  acceptance  of 
another,  which  is  marked  by  expatriation  and  naturalization. 
As  the  presumption  of  permanent  residence  to  be  made  from 
voting  is  but  slight,  that  to  be  drawn  from  expatriation  and 
naturalization  is  peculiarly  strong.  Even  before  expatriation 
was  l^lized  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  (as  it  has 
been  by  the  statute  of  May  12,  1870),^  naturalization  in 
another  country  was  viewed  in  the  English  courts  as  very 
strong  proof  of  transfer  of  domicil.*  Now,  however,  such  ex- 
patriation and  naturalization  must  be  viewed  as  establishing  a 
case  which  it  would  require  distinct  and  emphatic  proof  of  an 
intended  continuous  English  domicil  to  overcome.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  nationality  and  domicil  are  not 
convertible;^  and  that  domicil  may  be  acquired  in  a  new  coun- 
try without  an  abandonment  of  th»  prior  nationality  and  alle- 
giance.'* 

65.  Fciyment  of  personal  taxes  is  cumulative  proof. — The  pay- 
ment of  personal  or  poll  tax  in  a  particular  place  is  a  fact 
from  which,  in  all  cases  in  which  such  taxes  are  imposed  on 
domiciled  residents,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  party  con- 
sidered himself  domiciled  in  such  place.  ^     The  nonpayment  of 

political  office  is  relevant  upon  the  stance   tending  to   negative   domicil 

question  of   domicil.      Buchanan   v.  there.      Mooar  v.  Harvey,  128  Mass. 

Cook,  70  Vt.  168,  40  Atl.  102;  Gard-  219. 

ntr  V.  Board  of  Eduoation,  5  Dak.  That  one's  name  is  upon  the  voting 

25»,  38  K.  W.  433.  list  is  not  admissible  upon  the  ques- 

But  the  fact  that  a  person  voted  tion  of  domicil.  unless  it  was  placed 

in  a  primary  election,  and  was  elected  there  at  his  request.     Seioall  v.  Sew- 

to  the  office  of  alderman,  which  he  de-  all,  122  Mass.  156,  23  Am.  Rep.  299. 
dined,  will  not  prevail  in  establish- 

inf?  hi«  domicil  over  the  fact  that  he  ,  ^Vhil!  iv.  176,  177;   Afoore  v. 

never  removed    his   family   mto  the  Darall,  4  Hagg.  Eccl.  Rep.  353. 

»tate,  and   repeatedly  declared   that  ^Ante,   §§   6,   8,    13,    14,  34;   poat, 

he  had  come  to  the  state  for  tempo-  ^  75. 

™r,  parpens  only,  «.d  expected  U  as^r^/s.^Tsn'*  W^'le^*^^ 

return  to  his  former  place  of  resi-  Douglas  v.  Douglas,  L.  R.  12  Eq.  617, 

dence  when  his  purposes  were  accom-  41  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  74,  25  L.  T.  N.  S. 

pushed.       Hascall    v.    Hafford,    107  530,    20   Week.    Rep.    55;    Harral   v. 

Tenn.  356.  89  An..  St.  Kep.  «52.  66  S.  ""-'/f  ''Z'L^^i  fl  L'    ^^^ 


Rep.  17.     See  ante,  §8  7,  8,  34. 

I  Mitchell  V.  United  States,  21 
pUee  is  also  admissible  as  a  circum-   350,  22  L.  ed.  584 ;  State  ex  rel.  Egan 


W.  423. 
The  failure   to  vote  at  a  certain       '^Mitchell  y.  United  States,2\yiJt^\ 
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taxesy  however,  is  no  negation  of  domiciL  "Taxes/ 
President  Kush,  in  a  case  already  cited,  "may  not  alwj 
demanded;"*  and  however  unlikely  this  may  be  in  a  c( 
whose  debt  is  heavy,  and  whose  revenue  officers  are  act 
is  not  uncommon  in  lands  which  are  newly  settled,  and 
which  persons  may  come  in  crowds  in  search  of  domicil. 
when  property  taxes  are  laid  irrespective  of  domicil,  th 
ment  of  such  taxes  has  no  logical  bearing  on  the  issue, 
otherwise,  however,  with  personal  and  income  taxes.  li 
are  of  any  amount,  there  is  a  natural  unwillingness  1 
them,  except  in  the  place  w^here  they  are  actually  due,  ai 
is  the  party's  domicil.^  Yet  here  must  be  kept  in  mil 
distinction  already  noticed.  In  a  Federal  government 
as  the  United  States,  where  an  income  tax  is  payable 
Federal  treasury,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
son  taxed  whether  he  pay  in  New  Hampshire  or  in  Fl 
and  after  he  has  changed  his  domicil  from  the  one  state 
other,  he  may  continue,  through  his  agent  or  otherwise, 
such  tax  in  the  abandoned  state.  But  it  is  different  wh 
tax  is  payable  to  the  state  treasury.  It  is  not  likely  he 
continue  to  pay  this  tax  when  no  longer  liable  to  do  so, 
payment  of  the  tax,  therefore,  in  such  case,  would  lead 
conclusion  that  the  party  did  not  consider  his  domicil  t 
been  changed. 

66.  Domicil  not  dependent  npon  time. — ^Lord  Stowell 
judgment  which  has  been  often  quoted,  said:  "Time 
grand  ingredient  of  domicil."^  But  it  should  be  remer 
that  this  eminent  judge  was  then  speaking  of  that  comr 
domicil  which  it  was  the  policy  of  the  prize  courts  to  i 
mere  residence,  even  when  there  was  an  animus  reve 

V.  Steele,  33  La.  Ann.  910;  Oilman  v.  ates  the  general  rule  that  ] 

Oilman,  62  Me.  106,  83  Am.  Dec.  602;  property   has   no   situs,   and 

Harvard  College  v.  OOfty  6  Pick.  370;  that  of  the  owner.     Hulett  v. 

Cambridge  v.  Charlestovrn,  13  Mass.  37  yt.  581. 
601;  Weld  v.  Boston,  126  Mass.  166; 

Chase  v.  Chase,  66  N.  H.  588,  29  Atl.  ^Guier    v.    O'Daniel,    1    Bi 

653;  Fulkam  v.  Hou^e,  60  Vt.  351,  14  ^^^^^  ^3-  pT^ .""^    ^^' 

Atl.  662.  ^Thomson  v.  Advocate  Ger 

So,   payment  of  taxes   in   another  Clark  &  F.  1,  9  Jur.  217. 

state  upon  personal  property  there  is  ^'^^  Harmony,  2  C.  Rob. 

J    •      ui               4.U            4.'         *  ^  See  Cockrell  v.  Cockrcll,  25  I 

admissible  upon  the  question  of  dom-  ^^    <m    -.«q    »    ,        ^    g   n^ 

icil,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  that  p^p^  73o/ 
the  taxation  law  of  that  «t.ate  repudi- 
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The  true  rule  may  be  collected  from  two  propositions :  First. 
Xo  matter  how  long  residence  may  be,  it  does  not  constitute 
domicil  in  the  highest  sense,  unless  there  be  an  intention  to 
stay  for  an  indefinite  period.^  Second.  If  there  be  a  settle- 
ment in  a  specific  country,  with  an  intention,  solemnly  and 
deliberately  made,  and  adequately  evidenced,  to  remain  there 
permanently,  domicil  may  be  constituted  by  the  stay  of  a  single 
day.* 

V.  Conflict  of  residences, 

67.  Home  preferred  to  place  of  bnsiness. — Questions  of  con- 
flict between  two  residences  have  been  already  incidentally  no- 
ticed   The  following  tests  may  be  here  specifically  mentioned. 

In  questions  of  succession,  the  home  (i.  e.,  the  place  where 
the  family  reside)  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  domicil,  in  preference 
to  the  place  of  business  occupied  by  a  party  as  such.  ^     A  man, 

iAnte,  §§  56,  58;  Maltass  v.  Mat-  material  ingredient  in  the  considera- 
fans,  1  Rob.  Eccl.  Rep.  75 ;  Moorhouae  tion  of  the  question.     .     .     .     Some 
V.  Lord,  10  H.  L.  Obis.  272,  1  New  Re-  foreign  jurists  have  suggested,  if  they 
ports.  555,  32  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  295,  9  have  not  actually  laid  it  down,  that 
'hiT.  N.  S.  677,  8  L,  T.  N.  S.  212,  11a  period  of  ten  years'  residence  ought 
Wpek.  Rep.  637.  of  itself  to  be  a  sufficient  indication 
i  Ante  J  |  65.  of   the    intention    to   acquire   a  new 
R.  E.,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  re-  domicil.     But,  certainly,  that  is  not 
>ided  in  Jersey  for  twenty-four  years  the  view  of  the  law  that  has  been 
preceding  his  decease.    He  took  occa-  adopted  by  English  jurists  gcnei*ally, 
^ional  excursions  to  his  native  place  and  1  think  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
in  Scotland,  and  elsewhere.     Two  of  down  any  precise  period  which  per  se 
bis  children  had  died  in  France,  and  is  to  constituti^  domicil.    At  the  same 
he  caused  their  remains  to  be  disin-  time,  if  a  man  goes  to  another  coun- 
tered and  buried  in  Jersey.     It  was  try  and  continues  to  reside  there  for 
proved   that    he   contemplated    being  a  considerable  period,  as,  in  this  ca»e, 
hiiried  there  himself.      He  had  been  for   a   period   of  ten   years,    without 
in  India  in  early  life  in  the  service  of  saying  that  a  residence  of  ten  years 
the  East  India  Company.      He  went  is  necessary,  or  that  ten  years  is  the 
to  Scotland  a  short  time  previous  to  period  sufficient,  still,  the  fact  of  his 
his  death,  but  there  was  no  proof  of  residing  there  for  ten  years  is  a  very 
Any  intention   to  return  and  reside  strong  indication  of  his  intention  to 
there.     It  was  held,  under  these  cir-  establish   his   home   and  his   domicil 
rimytances,    and    particularly    from  in  that  place."     Cockrell  v.  Cockrell, 
the  length  of  his  residence  in  Jersey  25  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  730,  2  Jur.  N.  S. 
previously  to  his  death,  that  he  had  727,  4  Week.   Rep.   730,   Kindersley, 
obtained  a  domicil  in  jersey.      Hal-  V.  C,  adopted  in  Dicey  on  Domicil, 
dane  v.  Eckford,  21   L.  T.  N.  S.  87,  p.  124. 
L.  R.  8  Eq.  642,  17  Week.  Rep.  1059. 

"i>ngth  of  time  is  [to  be]  consid-  See  also  ante,  g  58. 
ered  one  of  the  criteria,  or  one  of  the 

indicia,  from  which  the  intention  to  i  Phil.    iv.    160-166;     Bempde    v. 

acquire  a  new  domicil  is  to  be  in-  Johnstone,  3  Ves.  Jr.  201 ;  Somerville 

f«*rred.  and  it   is   considered  a  very  v.  Bofnerville,  5  Ves.  Jr.  750,  5  Re- 
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lor  instance,  settles  his  family  in  the  neighborhood  oi 
York,  in  a  New  Jersey  town,  where  he  has  a  permanent 
to  which  he  proposes  to  adapt  himself,  and  which  he 
from  time  to  time  to  extend.  In  the  community  in  wh 
thus  establishes  himself  he  takes  root,  familiarizing  h 
with  its  habits  and  acquainting  himself  with  its  laws.  H 
business,  however,  in  New  York,  but  here  his  relatioi 
neither  social  nor  domestic.  If,  on  his  death,  his  domici 
be  determined,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  domicil 
be  held  to  be  in  New  Jersey.  Yet,  if  he  has  a  home  ii 
York,  where  he  has  a  second  residence,  and  if  the  ques1 
whether  he  took  New  York  as  a  business  center,  his  co 
cial  domicil  might  be  held  to  be  in  New  York.^  We  i 
at  the  same  time  remember  that  the  terms  "home"  and  "s 
include  not  merely  physical,  but  civil  and  social,  surroun 
It  may  well  happen  that  a  man  may  have  no  expectat 
ever  leaving  a  particular  spot  in  which  he  resides,  yet  n 
very  far  from  becoming  a  member  of  its  social  system, 
environments  may  continue  those  of  his  old  home.  H 
portant  papers  may  be  deposited  there,  all  that  he  doe^  n 
in  view  of  its  laws.  He  may  even  fall  into  the  catego 
scribed  by  Sir  J.  Wickens,  in  1871,^  of  a  person  "wish 
settle  permanently  in  a  country  different  from  that  < 
domicil,  but  to  retain  as  regards  testamentary  and  matrii 
matters,  and  as  regards  civil  status  generally,  the  law  < 
country  that  he  leaves."  If  so,  provided  he  does  not  mo 
family  with  him  to  the  new  residence  for  their  final 
his  domicil  does  not  change.  Domicil  is  tested  by  famil; 
dence ;  if  the  family  be  not  moved,  or  not  moved  with  t 
tention  of  taking  up  a  final  abode  in  the  new  residence 


vised  Rep.  155;  Aitchison  v.  Dixon^ 
L.  R.  10  Eq.  589,  39  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S. 
705,  23  L.  T.  N.  S.  97,  IS  Week.  Rep. 
989;  Parsonsfield  v.  Perkins,  2  Me. 
414;  Bump  v.  Smith,  11  N.  H.  48; 
Fish  V.  Chicago,  R.  I.  d  P.  H.  Co.  53 
Barb.  472;  Blucher  v.  M listed,  31 
Tex.  G21.  See  Haldane  v.  Kckford, 
L.  R.  8  Eq.  m\,  21  L.  T.  N.  S.  87,  17 
Week.  Rep.  1059;  Douqlas  v.  DouffUis, 
L.  R.  12  Eq.  617,  41  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S. 
74.  25  L.  T.  N.  S.  530.  20  Week.  Rop. 
55;  Catlin  v.  Cladding,  4  Mason,  308, 
F'Vd.  Cas.  No.  2,520.  *See  ante,  §§  21, 
57,  that  it  is  home  that  is  the  basis 
of  the  modem  idea  of  domicil 


2  But  see  Fish  v.  Chicago, 
P.  R.  Co.  53  Barb.  472.  Fami 
dence  is  none  the  less  a  decisive 
domicil  in  cases  in  which  tl 
dence  was  chosen  by  the  w: 
supported  by  her  fortune.  Ai 
V.  Dixon,  L.  R.  10  Eq.  689,  3 
Ch.  N.  S.  705,  23  L.  T.  N.  S, 
Week.  Rep.  989.  But  a  chi 
the  wife's  domicil  does  not  in 
change  of  the  husband's.  Pot 
V.  Augusta,  67  Me.  556;  Sc) 
Murray  Iron  Works  Co.  44  \fy\ 

^Douglas  v.  Douglas,  L.  R. 
644,  41  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  74,  2 
N.  S.  530.  20  Week.  Rep.  66. 
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the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  family  does  not  expect  to  get 
away  from  this  new  residence  does  not  make  it  his  domicil  in 
the  teeth  of  his  own  family  arrangements  and  of  his  own  de- 
sires and  plans  for  the  devolution  of  his  estate.* 

68.  Otherwise  as  to  men  without  families. — ^A  man  without  a 
family,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  having  his  domicil  in 
his  place  of  business,  if  he  sleep  there,  and  not  with  his  rela- 
tives in  another  place,  whom  he  occasionally  visits.  "If  a  man 
is  umnarried,"  says  Judge  Story,  ^  "that  is  generally  deemed 
the  place  of  his  domicil  where  he  transacts  his  business,  exer- 
cises his  profession,  or  assumes  and  exercises  municipal  duties 
or  privileges."  Yet  at  the  same  time  "this,"  this  learned 
author  goes  on  to  say,  "is  subject  to  some  qualifications ;"  and 
he  judicially  held,  in  a  case  tried  before  him  in  the  circuit 
wurt,  that  a  young  unmarried  man  who  had  resided  with  his 
mother  in  Providence,  but  who  at  the  service  of  the  writ  was 
engaged  as  a  derk  in  his  brother's  store  in  Connecticut,  mak- 

<  Brewer,  J.,  in  Keith  v.  Sietter,  Greene  v.  Oreene,  11  Pick.  410;  Cms 
25  Kan.  100,  103,  after  holding  that  v.  Chunnison,  68  Mich.  147,  36  N.  W. 
a  man  retained  his  residence  in  New  45;  Brundred  v.  Del  Eoyo,  20  N.  J. 
York,  where  his  family  resided,  not-  L.  328;  Lee  v.  Stanley,  9  How.  Pr. 
withstanding  that  he  did  business  in  272;  Chaine  v.  Wilson,  1  Bosw.  673; 
Kansas,  living  there  with  his  son,  Blucher  v.  Milsted,  31  Tex.  622. 
Mid:  **The  residence  of  a  man  who  The  presumption,  however,  that  a 
k^  a  family  whieh  he  maintains,  and  man's  domicil  is  where  his  family  re- 
whieh  has  an  established  home^  is  sides  is  not  conclusive^  and  may  be 
prima  facie  with  that  family.  Wher-  overcome  by  other  circumstances. 
erer  he  locates  that  family  in  any-  Thomson  v.  State,  28  Ala.  12;  Smith 
tbinfir  like  a  fixed  and  permanent  res-  v.  Croom,  7  Fla.  81 ;  Gilmer  v.  GiU 
idence,  it  is  presumptively  his  chosen  wer,  32  Ga.  685;  Wells  v.  People,  44 
place  of  residence.  Wherever  he  may  111.  40;  Scholes  v.  Murray  Iron 
go  for  business  or  pleasure,  he  re-  Works  Co.  44  Iowa,  191 ;  Schlawig  v. 
!«idp8  at  home^  and  home  is  where  the  De  Peyster,  83  Iowa,  323,  13  L.  R.  A. 
family  dwell."  785,  32  Am.  St.  Rep.  308,  49  N.  W. 

The  position  taken  in  the  above  843;  Wolf  v.  Shenandoah  Nat.  Bank, 
ease  and  in  the  text  is  also  supported  84  Iowa,  138,  50  N.  W.  561 ;  Sander- 
by  the  following  cases:  The  Thomas  son  v.  Ralston,  20  La.  Ann.  312; 
netcKer,  24  Fed.  375;  Daniel  v.  Sul-  Greene  v.  Windham,  13  Me,  225;  Con- 
Ikan,  46  Ga.  277;  Yonkey  ▼.  State,  rad  v.  Nail,  24  Mich.  275;  Pearce  v. 
27  Ind.  236;  State  v.  Groome,  10  State,  I  Sneed,  66,  60  Am.  Dec.  135; 
Iowa,  315;  Nugent  v.  Bates,  51  Iowa,  Faires  v.  Young,  69  Tex.  482,  6  S.  W. 
77,  33  Am.  Rep.  117,  50  N.  W.  76;  800;  Exchange  Bank  v.  Cooper,  40 
Hill  V.  Spangenherg,  4  La.  Ann.  553 ;  Mo.  169. 
Brewer  v.    Linnaeus.    36    Me.    428:       i  Confl.  L.  5  47. 
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ing  frequent  visits  to  his  mother  at  Providence,  was  d 
at  Providence.* 
69.  Permanent  preferred  to  occasional  residence. — A  i 

which  is  fit  for  permanent  use  may,  in  cases  where  t 
tion  is  in  other  respects  doubtful,  be  regarded  as  thi 
the  party  adopts  as  his  domicil.  Yet  here  there  are  n 
qualifications  to  be  considered.  A  residence,  for  instai 
be  selected,  by  a  person  holding  public  office,  in  the 
Washington,  where  he  might  be  able  to  reside  during  tl 
year,  and  he  may  retain  at  his  old  doraiciJ  only  a  ho 
able  chiefly  for  summer  use;  yet,  in  the  face  of  an  i 
to  retain  his  old  domicil,  this  inadequacy  of  accomm 
retained  in  that  domicil  would  be  entitled  to  no  weigl 
habits  of  a  country,  also,  are  to  be  taken  into  consi( 
In  England,  the  landed  proprietor's  country  house  is 
have  preference  over  his  town  house.  ^  But  this  rule, 
England,  is  open  to  some  exceptions.  If  the  famil 
principally  in  the  town  house,  the  presumption  shifts; 
if  the  country  house  is  only  fitted  for  brief  and  occasi 
•cupation.^  And  another  distinction  is  very  forcibly 
Sir  W.  P.  Wood  in  the  case  just  cited:  "If  a  party  se 
residences,  in  one  of  which  he  can  reside  all  the  yeai 
in  the  other  his  health  will  not  permit  him  to  do  so; 
must  from  the  first  be  aware  tliat,  should  his  health  i 
his  days  mvst  be  passed  where  alone  he  can  constantly 
there  is  an  additional  reason  for  concluding  that  he 
such  place  from  the  first  as  that  which  must  be  his 
^5onclusion  greatly  fortified  by  his  chief  establishmei 
from  the  first  fixed  there.''  But  facts  of  this  kind  a 
legal  presumption.  They  are  to  be  considered  mc 
part  of  the  material  from  which  the  party's  intent  (si 
there  is  no  charge  of  bad  faith)  is  to  be  inferred. 

^Cailin  v.  Oladding,  4  Mason,  308,  tinued  to  hold  the  office  of 

Fed.  Cas.  No.  2,520.     Carter  v.  Put-   ter,   the    duties    being   ma 

nam,  141  111.  133,  30  N.  E.  681,  is  to   formed  by  a  clerk. 

the    same    effect.       Qahle    v.    Mays       .^    ,,  ,        ^  .     . 

/»rj  V    y'r   A 4-1    cne    u  \A  4-1,-*  -«  „«         iWestlaJcc.    Privat©    Int< 

(Md.)    17  Atl.  565,  held  that  an  un-    ^^    ^^    ^g.   p^jj    .^    ^^^ 

married  man  lost  his  residence  at  a  ^u^  y.  Sonierville,  5  Ves.  , 
place  where  he  carried  on  business  Revised  Rep.  155;  Warrcnde 
and  held  the  office  of  postmaster,  by  render,  2  Clark  A  F.  520; 

•J       -i-u  V-      •  i.  'it    Munro,  7  Clark  &  F.  881. 

-going  to  reside  with  his  sister,  with        ,^^'^^^  ^   ^^^^   ^^^    , 

the  intention  of  remaining  with  her  j^ep.  178,  23  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  J 
♦the  rest  of  his  life,  although  he  con-    .rur.'642,'2  Week.  Rep."  253. 
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When  the  proofs  on  either  side  are  balanced,  and  the  burden 
is  on  the  party  setting  up  the  change,  the  claim  of  the  earlier 
residence  to  be  the  domicil  should  prevail.^ 

The  following  has  been  suggested  as  a  criterion:  If  a  mar- 
ried man  has  two  places  of  residence  at  different  times  of  the 
vear,  that  will  be  deemed  his  domicil  which  he  selects,  or  de- 
scribes, or  deems  his  home,  or  which  appears  to  be  the  center 
of  his  affairs,  or  where  he  votes,  or  exercises  the  rights  and 

iAnte,  fiS  41,  55;   Oilman  v.  Oilr  domiciled  at  a  residenoe  of  his  own 

man,  52  Me.  105,  83  Am.  Dec.  502.  apart  from  her."     Forbes  v.  Forbes, 

In  a  suit   before    Vice-Chancellor  Kay,  341,  2  Eq.  Rep.  178,  23  L.  J.  Ch. 

James,  in  1870,  A.,  a  Scotchman,  hav-  N.  S.  724,  18  Jur.  642,  2  Week.  Rep. 

ing  his  domicil  in  Scotland,  and  being  253.     See  Exchange  Bank  v.  Cooper, 

a  landed  proprietor  and  banker  there,  40  Mo.  169. 

married     an     Englishwoman,     with  In  Dupuy  v.  Wurte^  53  N.  Y.  556, 
whom  he  resided  for  some  years  in  the  testatrix,  domiciled  in  New  York, 
Scotland.      He   then,  on  account   of  went   abroad   with   her   husband    in 
health,   left    Scotland,    and    for    ten  1859,  on  account  of  her  health,  spend- 
}Pare  resided  in  England.    After  this  ing  her   winters  at  Nice,  occupying 
he   returned    to    Scotland;    and    re-  rooms  at  a  hotel ;  she  spent  the  sum- 
mained  there  for  a  few  months,  for  mers  in  traveling.    She  made  her  will 
business    purposes,    but    was    again  at  Nice  in  1868,  executed  in  accord- 
compelled  by  ill  health  to  go  to  Eng-  ance  with  the  laws  of  New  York,  but 
land,  where,  for  nearly  two  years,  he  not  according  to  the  requirements  of 
wsa  confined  in  an  asylum.    He  then  the   French  Taw.      Up  to  that  time 
spent  five  years  in  traveling  on  the  she  kept  her  house  in  New  York  city 
ountinent  and  in  England.      At  the  unoccupied,  intending  and  expecting 
end  of  that  time  he  settled  at  Brigh-  to  return  as  soon  as  her  health  would 
ton,  and   remained   there,   with    his  admit.    About  that  time  she  began  to 
wife,  for  ten  years,  till   his   death,  abandon  the  hope  of  restored  health 
Hi*  domicil  was  ruled  to  be  in  Eng-  and  of  a  return,  still  claiming,  how- 
land.     Aitchison  v.  Dixon,  L.  R.  10  ever,  in  her  letters  and  in  her  will, 
Eq.  581).  39  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  705,  23  L.  her  residence  in  New  York.     After- 
T.  X.  S.  97,  18  Week.  Rep.  989.     Nor,  ward  she  rented  her  house  in  New 
it  vems,  does  the  fact  that  a  Scotch  York,   retaining  one   room   to   store 
r^nidence   should    be    retained    make  some  of  her  effects,  and  declared  in 
any  difference,   if  the  conjugal  resi-  letters  and  orally  that  she  did  not 
donee,  and  the  permanent  seat  of  the  expect  to  return  to  her  home  in  New 
family,  is    in    England.      Forbes   v.  York.     In  other  respects  she  eontin- 
Forbes,  Kay,  341,  2  Eq.  Rep.  178,  23  ued  to  live  as  before.      She  retained 
L  ,T.  Ch.  N.  S.  724,  18  Jur.  642,  2  her   investments   in  New  York,   and 
Week.  Rep.  253.      But  even  to  this  made  none  abroad.     It  was  held  that 
thffe  is  an  exception  put  with  great  there  was  no  proof  of  an  intention  to 
weight  by   Sir    W.   P.   Wood,   Vice-  adopt  a  foreign  domicil;  and  it  not 
Chancellor,  afterwards  Lord  Chancel-  appearing  that  the  testatrix  had  ac- 
lor:     "If,  perhaps,   some   particular  quired  a  new  domicil  as  respected  her 
state  of  health  required  the  wife  to  succession,  she  did  noc  lose,  by  her 
n^ide  in  a  warm  climate,  not  agree-  relinquishment  of  her  plan  of  return, 
able  to  her  husband,  or  the  like,  so  her  domicil  in  New  York;  and  that 
ttidt  he  was  obliged  to  visit  his  wife  the  will  was  valid, 
away  from  hame,  he  might  still  be 
Vol.  I.  GoKFL.  of  Laws — 10. 
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duties  of  a  citizen.*  The  comparative  amount  of  time 
the  family  spends  in  the  respective  residences  is  doubtl( 
terial  upon  the  question  of  domicil,  but  the  fact  thf 
spend  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  in  one  of  the  res 
is  not  conclusive  that  it  is  the  domicil.  °  And  it  has  aL 
held  that,  where  a  person  has  two  places  of  residei 
each  of  which  he  resides  for  a  part  of  the  year,  the  pr 
tion  is  in  favor  of  the  residence  he  maintains  at  his  don 
origin.® 

69^^.  And  80  to  place  for  restoration  of  health. — Cog 
the  last  distinction  is  that  between  a  residence  for  rest 
of  health,  and  a  residence  in  which  the  home  interests  a 
manently  gathered.  A  person  whose  lungs  are  affect 
instance,  goes  to  Colorado  or  to  Algiers.  He  may  hav 
hope  of  returning;  he  may  die  in  the  place  he  thus  see 
fore  he  dies  he  may  say  despairingly,  "I  will  never  re 
but  this  does  not  devest  him  of  his  prior  domicil.  The  q 
is,  which  did  he  regard  as  his  home  ?  To  which  system 
desire  to  subordinate  himself  and  his  estate  ?  Unless  it 
that  his  family  settlement  in  his  new  residence  was  m< 
be  permanent,  and  that  he  adjusted  himself  and  his 
plans  to  it  as  a  finality,  then  it  would  not  only  pervert  1 
but  defeat  his  intentions  to  subject  him  to  the  personal 
the  country  where  the  new  residence  is,  and  to  distrib 
property  according  to  its  laws.  And  so  has  it  been  rep 
held.*     On  the  other  hand,  a  person  may  move  his  who 

iHairston   v.    Hairaton,   27    Miss.  N.  S.  724,  16  Jur.  642,  2  Wi 

704,    61     Am.    Dec.    530;     Oharitan  263,  cited  ante,  i  69. 
County  v.  Moherly,  69  Mo.  238.  j^  ^  ^^j^  ^  j^^^^  ^   ^ 

^Thayer  v.  Boston,  124  Mass.  132,  j^.    y.  656,  that  a  testatrix 

26  Am.  Rep.  650.  ^^^  ^^^   ^^„^^,   j^  ^^^   ^ 

^(Hlman  v.  Oilman,  62  Me.  165,  83  ^^^^^^   ^  ^^^^  ^^  y,  ^^^ 

Am.  Dec.   502;   Prettyn^  v.  Oona-  j.^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

tray,  9  Houst.  (Del.)  221,32  Atl.  15.  ^^^  notwithstanding  that  be 

Uhid,;  Moorhouse  v.  Lord,  10  H.  death  she  became  convinced 

L.  Cas.  272,  1  New  Reports,  555,  32  health  would  never  allow  ol 

L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  295,  9  Jur.  N.  S.  677,  turn  to  New  York.      It  apr 

8  L  T  N.  a  212  11  Week  Rep.  637;  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^  .^^f 

Johnstone  v.  Beatite,  10  Clark  &  F.  .  ^     ,  ,         .  .. 

42,  7  Jur.   1023;   Forbes  ▼.  Forbes,  intended,  so  far  as  it  was  w 

Kay,  341,  2  Eq.  Rep.  178,  23  L.  J.  Ch.  power,  to  retain  her  domici 
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ilj  to  a  foreign  country  for  a  permanent  residence,  or,  being 
without  a  family,  he  may  seek  such  country  for  his  final  abode ; 
and  if  so,  it  is  bard  to  see  how  he  can  be  prevented  from  ac- 
quiring a  new  domicil  in  such  country  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
influenced  in  the  movement  by  considerations  of  health.^  But 
this  reasoning  cannot  be  extended  to  cases  where  the  invalid's 

York,  and  to  subject  her  estate  to  the  lose  his  domicil  in  Illinois  by  going 
laws  of  that  jurisdiction.  to  Colorado  in  quest  of  health  for  his 
A  similar  decision  was  made  in  wife,  and  remaining  there  for  about 
Cruger  t.  Phelps,  21  Misc.  252,  47  N.  two  years,  with  the  intention,  which 
Y.  Supp.  61.  So,  in  Fidelity  Tnut  d  he  ultimately  carried  out,  of  retum- 
Safety  Vault  Co.  v.  Preston,  96  Ky.  ing  to  Illinois  upon  the  restoration 
277,  28  S.  W.  658,  it  was  held  that  of  the  wife's  health,  notwithstanding 
the  testatrix  retained  her  domicil  in  that  he  sold  all  his  property  in  Illi- 
the  conntry,  though,  at  the  time  of  nois,  and,  upon  reaching  Colorado, 
her  death,  she  was  in  an  infirmary  bought  a  library  suitable  for  the  de- 
in  a  city  seeking  restoration  to  mands  of  the  practice  of  law  in  that 
health,  and  notwithstanding  that  she  state,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
desired  that  the  city  should  be  re-  his  profession  there,  it  appearing 
garded  as  her  residence  for  the  pur-  from  his  testimony  that  he  was  com- 
poses of  the  probate  of  her  will,  she  pelled  to  do  so  to  provide  means  to 
beii^  desirous  to  avoid  a  contest  over  support  himself  and  wife  while  living 
her  wiU  in  the  county  in  which  the  there. 

court  subsequently   found    that    she  2  See  Hoskins  v.  Matthaoa,  8  De 

was  domiciled.  6.  M.  &  6.  28. 

So,   in    Mayo    v.    Equitable    Life  It  was  held  in  Hegeman  v.  Fox,  31 

Asiur,  8oc.  71  Miss.  590,  15  So.  791,  Barb.  475,  that  a  person  had  acquired 

vhere  a  young  unmarried  nuui,  who  a  domicil  in  Florida,  though  it  ap- 

in  search   of  health  and  a  suitable  peared  that  ill  health  was  the  reason 

fidd  of  labor  left  his  parental  home  for  his  leaving  New  York,  his  pre- 

m  Virginia,  located  for  about  a  year  vious  domicil,  and  going  to  Florida, 

in  Tennessee,    and    thence   came   to  There   were   many   circumstances   in 

Mississippi,  under  a  contract  of  em-  this  case,  however,  that  showed  that 

ployment  for  a  year,  after  the  ezpira-  he  had  determined  to  adjust  himself 

tion  of  which  he  removed  to  another  to   the   conditions   of,   and   establish 

place  in  Tennessee,  whence,  after  four  his  domicil  in,  the  latter  state, 

months,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  So,  in  Firth  v.  Firth,  50  N.  J.  Eq. 

Virginia  and  died  there  a  few  days  137,  24  Atl.  916,  it  was  held  that  a 

afterward, —  the    court   said   that   it  person  had  lost  his  domicil  in  New 

was  doubtful  if  his  domicil  of  origin  Jersey,  he  having  been  absent  from 

W3S  ever  renounced,  and  that,  in  any  the  state  for  more  than   six  years, 

event,  he  abandoned  the  domicil  of  notwithstanding  that  he  left  the  state 

ihoice,  and  reacquired  the  domicil  of  to  seek  a  more  congenial  climate,  and 

<)figiB.  testifies   that   he   always    considered 

It  was  held  in  People  v.  Connell,  himself  a  resident  of  the  state. 
28  111.  App.  285,  that  a  man  did  not 
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family  remains,  in  part,  in  the  old  home,  and  that  1 
kept  up. 

In  view  of  the  principle  stated  in  a  previous  section 
domicil  once  acquired  is  not  lost  until  a  new  one  is  a 
by  the  concurrence  of  residence  and  intention  to  remi 
manently  or  for  an  indefinite  time  in  the  new  locality, 
culty  is  encountered  in  determining  the  domicil  of  o 
has  left  his  former  domicil  on  account  of  ill  health,  uj 
fixes  upon  some  residence  or  settled  place  of  habits 
another  state  or  country.  So  long  as  he  is  traveling  fi 
place  to  another  in  search  of  health,  and  does 
upon  any  settled  place  of  abode,  he  retains  the  old 
irrespective  of  his  motives  in  leaving  it  or  of  his  intei 
return  to  it^  The  difficulty  arises  when  a  person,  on 
of  illness,  leaves  the  former  domicil,  and  settles  in 
state  or  country  under  such  circumstances  as  would  o1 
fix  his  domicil  there.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  fi 
he  left  his  former  domicil  and  took  up  a  residence  in 
place  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  is  not  conclusive  aj 
change  of  domicil,  though  it  to  some  extent  affects  the 
cance  of  circumstances  which  would  otherwise  indicate 
tention  to  change  his  domicil.  The  criterion  in  thii 
other  cases,  is  found  in  the  question  whether  he  inte 
make  his  new  residence  his  permanent  home.  In  a  reo 
decided  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Lord  Chancellor  p 
his  inability  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  uj 
question,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  e: 
based  his  decision  against  a  change  of  domicil  upon  1 
which  throws  the  burden  upon  the  party  asserting  a  c 


«Thu8,  in  Still  ▼.  Woodville,  38 
Miss.  646,  it  was  held  that  an  invalid 
who  left  his  former  domicil  for  the 
purpose  of  traveling,  so  as  to  regain 
his  health  or  prolong  his  life,  and 
shortly  afterwards  died  on  his  trav- 


els, without  having  acquired 
manent  abode  at  any  place 
before  his  death  lose  his  for 
icil,  although  he  had  no  ea 
of  returning  to  it. 

^Winans  v.  Atty.  Gen,  73 
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70.  Commercial  domioil  may  be  obtained  in  foreign  civilized 
land. — ^A  person  who  goes  to  a  foreign  civilized  country  to  en- 
gage permanently  in  trade,  and  becomes  a  merchant  in  such 
country,  acquires  there,  for  commercial  purposes,  a  domicil, 
rJiough  his  family  may  remain  behind,  and  he  may  return  to 
pay  them  occasional  visits.^  It  should  be  observed,  however, 
to  adopt  the  language  of  Sir  E.  Phillimore,^  that  the  cases 
"which  contain  the  enunciation  of  this  doctrine  were,  indeed, 
cases  recurring  in  time  of  war,  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  often 
a  matter  of  great  difSculty  to  discover  the  trader  in  the  en- 
era/s  commerce,  who  sought  to  disguise  himself  under  the 
garb  of  a  neutral,  or  to  retain  his  native  character.  They  were 
cases  of  commercial  domicil ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  there  may  be  transactions  so  radically  na- 
tional as  to  impress  the  national  character,  independently  of 
the  local  residence  of  the  parties.  But,^as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, further  evidence  of  the  animus  manendi  will  generally 
be  required  to  fix  a  testamentary  domicil  in  time  of  peace." ^ 
But  in  any  view,  trade  or  mercantile  domicil,  in  time  of  war, 
is  so  different  from  personal  domicil,  that  the  distinctions  ap- 
plicable to  the  one  are  not  applicable  to  the  other.  A  man 
may  so  immerse  his  business  in  that  of  a  belligerent  country  as 
to  be  infected,  so  far  as  concerns  the  goods  he  there  places, 
with  the  belligerency  of  the  country,  without,  so  far  as  con- 

B.  1^.  S.  613,  Reversing  86  L.  T.  N.  S.  bearing  upon  the  question,  and  the 

508.  05  J.  P.  819.     A  majority  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  he  could 

members  of  the  House  of  Lords  who  not    bring    himself    to  a    conclusion 

heard  the  ease  held  that  the  burden  whether    the    decedent    intended    to 

of  proving  that  a  native  of  the  United  change  his  domicil  of  origin  or  not, 

states  had   changed   his   domicil   of  and    expressly    rested    his    decision 

origin  was   not    overcome   by   proof  upon  the  fact  that  the  burden  was 

that  he  originally  came  to  England  upon  the  party  asserting  a  change  of 

on  account  of  his  health  and  lived  domicil. 
there  for  twenty-seven  years,  always 

describing  himself    as   an   American  ^^^^^  ^"^^^^  ^**^'  3  C.  Rob.  28; 

m*i.««    Z«^^u^«^A    ^^«r^^«    i«    *y.^  ^**  Matchless,   1   Hagg.  Adm.   103; 

citizen,   purchased    property    m    the  ^^^  Rendshurg,  4  C    Rob.  139;   The 

United  States  in  the  hope  of  finally  President,  5  C.  Rob.  279;  The  Diana, 
making  his  home  there,  but  was  pre-  5  C.  Rob.  168;  The  Venus,  8  Cranch, 
Tented  from  doixifi;  so  because  the  ^\'^^'  ^^^n^^' 
.UU  of  hi.  h«dth  rendered  a  voyage  ,  ^;  ^.^^5^^ 'cites  to  this 
across  the  Atlantic  impracticable,  jast  point,  1  Wheaton,  International 
There  were  many  other  circumstances  Law,  p.  159. 
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cems  his  status  in  other  respects,  subjecting  himsel 
laws,* 

71.  Otherwise  ai  to  barbaroos  lands. — ^It  should  alsi 
served  that  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  commen 
dence  in  civilized  foreign  lands  does  not  apply  to  si 


m 


4  See  Hodgson  ▼.  De  Beauchesne, 
12  Moore,  P.  C.  U.  313,  7  Week.  Rep. 
307;  Westlake  (ISSO),  §  262,  Report 
of  Commission  on  British  Claims; 
U.  S.  Foreign  Relations  1873-4,  vol. 
i.  part  3. 

Mr.  Dicey  on  Domicil  (Op.  cit. 
p.  343)  notices  the  following  differ- 
ences between  civil  and  commercial 
domicil:  "The  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  a  civil  domicil  and  a 
commercial  domicil  is  this:  A  civil 
domicil  is  such  a  permanent  residence 
in  a  country  as  makes  that  country 
a  person's  home,  and  renders  it, 
therefore,  reasonable  that  his  civil 
rights  should  in  many  instances  be 
determined  by  the  laws  thereof.  A 
commercial  domicil,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  such  a  residence  in  a  country 
for  the  purpose  of  trading  there  as 
makes  a  person's  trade  or  business 
contribute  to  or  form  part  of  the  re- 
sources of  such  country,  and  renders 
it,  therefore,  reasonable  that  his  hos- 
tiie,  friendly,  or  neutral  character 
fthould  be  determined  by  reference  to 
the  character  of  such  country.  When 
a  person's  civil  domicil  is  in  question, 
the  matter  to  be  determined  is 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  so  settled 
in  a  given  country  as  to  have  made  it 
his  home.  When  a  person's  commer- 
cial domicil  is  in  question,  the  mat- 
ter to  be  determined  is  whether  he  is 
or  is  not  residing  in  a  given  country 
with  the  intention  of  continuing  ti 
trade  there.  From  this  fundamental 
distinction  arise  the  following  differ- 
ences : — 

"(I.)  As  to  Residence. — Residence 
in  a  country  is  in  general  prima  facie 
evidence  of  a  person  having  there  his 
civil  domicil,  but  it  is  only  prima 
facie  evidence,  the  effect  of  which 
may  be  quite  got  rid  of  by  proof  that 
a  person  has  never  lived  in  the  coun- 
try with  the  intention  of  making  it 
his  permanent  home;  but  residence  is 
iar  more  than  prima  facie  evidence  of 


a  person's  commercial  don 
time  of  war  a  man  is  tal 
domiciled  for  commercial  pi 
the  country  where  he  in  fa( 
and,  if  he  is  to  escape  the 
such  presumption,  he  must 
flrmatively  that  he  has  the 
of  not  continuing  to  resid 
country.  A  long  period  1 
residence,  which,  as  rega 
rights,  is  merely  evidence  c 
might,  it  would  seem,  be  : 
conclusive  in  determining 
character  in  lime  of  war. 
pp.  600,  501 ;  The  Harmony, 
322. 

"(H.)  As  to  Intention, 
tention  or  animus,  whica,  in 
tion  with  residence,  cons 
civil  domicil,  is  different  fr< 
tention  or  animus  which, 
with  residence,  makes  up  ii 
cial  domicil. 

"The  intention  which  goe 
up  the  existence  of  a  civil 
the  present  intention  of  res 
manently,  or  for  an  indefini 
in  a  given  country.  The 
which  goes  to  make  up  the 
of  01  commercial  domicil  is 
tion  to  continue  residing 
ing  in  a  given  country,  for 
ent.  The  former  is  an  ini 
be  settled  in  a  country  an( 
one's  home;  the  latter  is 
tion  to  continue  residing  an 
there.  Hence,  on  the  one 
person  does  not  acquire  a  < 
icil  by  residence  in  a  coun 
definite  purpose  or  period, 
not  by  residence  in  one  coui 
France,  get  rid  of  a  domi< 
other,  e.  g.,  England,  if  he  r 
purpose  of  ultimately  reti 
England  as  his  home;  whi 
other  hand,  the  intention  * 
law  attributes  to  a  persoi 
in  a  hostile  country  is  not 
by  evidence  that  he  contei 
return  to  his  own  country 
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dence  in  lands  which  are  heathen  or  uncivilized.  *  ''Wherever/' 
said  Lord  Stowell,*  "a  mere  factory  is  founded  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  world,  European  persons  trading  under  the  shelter 
and  protection  of  those  establishments  are  conceived  to  take 
their  national  character  from  that  association  under  which  they 
live  and  carry  on  their  commerce.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  law  of 
nations,  applying  peculiarly  to  those  countries,  and  is  differ- 
ent from  what  prevails  ordinarily  in  Europe  and  the  western 
parts  of  the  world,  in  which  men  take  their  present  national 
character  from  the  general  character  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  resident;  and  this  distinction  arises  from  the  nature 
and  habit  of  the  countries.  In  the  western  parts  of  the  world, 
alien  merchants  mix  in  the  society  of  the  natives;  access  and 
intermixture  are  permitted;  and  they  become  incorporated  to 
almost  the  full  extent.  But  in  the  East,  from  the  oldest  times, 
an  immiscible  character  has  been  kept  up;  foreigners  are  not 
admitted  into  the  general  body  and  mass  of  the  society  of  the 
nation;  they  continue  strangers  and  sojourners,  as  all  their 
fathers  were;  .  .  .  not  acquiring  any  national  character 
under  the  general  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  not  trading 
under  any  recognized  authority  of  their  own  original  country, 
rhey  have  been  held  to  derive  their  present  character  from  that 
of  the  association,  or  factory,  under  whose  protection  they 
live."^  And  it  is  now  settled  law  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States,  that  a  civilized  mercantile  or  missionary 
community,  settled  in  a  barbarous  land,  retains  its  own  nation- 
ality.* In  civilized  states,  it  should  be  remembered,  domicil 
is  incidental  to  territory;  in  imcivilized  states,  domicil  is  in- 
cidental to  race.  In  England,  such  domicil  must  be  English; 
in  Xew  York,  it  must  be  that  of  New  York.  But  there  is  no 
territorial  domicil  in  China  as  such.     In  Shanghai,  there  may 

future  period.      If  the  period  of  his  effected,  no  regard  will  be  had  to  an 

return  is  wholly  uncertain — if  it  re-  intention  Of  which  the  execution  is 

mains  in  doubt  at  what  time,  if  at  »o  long  deferred.'      1  Duer,  pp.  500, 

all,  he  will  be  able  to  accomplish  the  501." 

de«ign — the  design,  however  seriously  i  See  this  question  discussed,  antCf 

entertained,  will  not  avail  to  refute  §  15. 

the  legal  presumption.      A  residence  2  The  Indian  Ohief,  3  C.  Rob.  28. 

for  an   indefinite   period   is,   in    the  See  ante,  §  15. 

judgment  of  law,  not  transitory,  but  3  See   Malt  ass  v.   Maltass,  1   Rob. 

permanent.      Even   when  the  party  Eccl.  Rep.  73;  and  particularly  Phil. 

has  a  fixed  intention  to  return  to  his  iv.  109. 

own  country  at  a  certain  period,  yet,  *  Advocate  General  v*  Ranee  8ur- 

if  a  long  interval  of  time — an  inter-  nomaye  Dossecy  9  Moore,  Ind.  App. 

Tal  not  of  months,  but  of  years — is  to  391.  2  Moore,  P.  C.  C.  N.  S.  22. 

<elapse  before  his   removal   is  to  be 
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be  domicil  with  the  American  race,  or  with  the  Englis 
or  with  the  Chinese  raoe;  and  these  domicils  may  coe 
the  same  fioil.  So,  in  India,  there  may  be  an  Anglo- 
domicil  and  an  Indian  domicil.*  And  in  the  United 
the  defective  civilization  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  tribe 
them  out  of  the  category  of  communities  where  domici 
extensive  with  territory.  Wherever  a  tribe  may  wan< 
domiciliary  law  is  the  same.  It  is  unpermeated  by  tl 
lized  territorial  law  of  the  state  where  its  residence  may 
mitted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  territorial  law  is  in 
pertneated  by  it 

72.  Only  one  domicil  for  status  and  succession. — Accor 
Savigny,  a  person  may  municipally  have  distinct  dom 
places  in  which  his  residence  is  equally  established, 
each  as  a  center  of  his  busiDess  and  legal  relations,  and 
needed,  actually  dwelling  in  each.^  Undoubtedly  this  i 
case,  by  the  Roman  law,  so  far  as  tke  abstract  question 
jection  was  concerned,  and  so  far  as  related  to  municip 
dens  and  local  jurisdiction.  It  was  otherwise,  howe 
this  great  author  subsequently  shows,  when  the  questio: 
as  to  what  jurisdiction  should  impress  upon  the  individ 
peculiar  legal  type.  A.,  B.,  and  C,  for  instance,  ha 
flicting  laws  in  reference  to  succession.  Titus  has  a  ' 
in  A.,  B.,  and  C.  By  the  laws  of  which  is  his  legal  st 
be  determined  ? 

According  to  the  Roman  law,  domicilium  yielded 
dence,  in  this  respect,  to  origo  (municipal  citizenship;  j 
recht)  ;  and  when  there  were  several  titles  of  the  latte 
the  earliest  prevailed.^ 

According  to  the  analogies  of  the  modern  law,  whe 
are  conflicting  domicils,  that  which  was  first  acquired 
in  the  opinion  of  Savigny,  which  should  prevail.^ 


sWestlake  (1880),  $  249,  speaking 
of  the  tendency  of  the  English  courts 
to  impute  an  Anglo-Indian  domicil, 
even  in  cases  where  there  was  an  in- 
tention to  return  after  a  fortune  is 
made,  says:  "It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  strong  reasons  of  con- 
venience in  favor  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
domicil  in  such  cases.  Since  the 
Anglo-Indian  law  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  England  or  Ireland,  the  de- 
cision in  its  favor  makes  little  or  no 
difference  if  the  domicil  of  origin  was 


in  England  or  Ireland,  exee] 
as  to  exempt  the  person's  si 
from  the  home  duty." 
points  out  peculiar  reasons 
Scotch  domicil  should  be 
merge  in  an  Anglo-Indian 
Ante,  §  34. 

1  Rom.  Recht,  viii.  $  364. 

2  Savigny,  viii.  §§  356,  357 
zilid.   §  359;   Meier,  de 

Legum,  p.  16.  The  same  poi 
en  in  Oilmafi  v.  Oilman,  52 
83  Am.  Dec.  502. 
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In  a  well-known  judgment  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw,*  thai 
learned  judge  said:  ^^The  supposition  that  a  man  can  have 
two  domicils  would  lead  to  the  absurdest  consequences.  If 
he  had  two  domicils  within  the  limits  of  distant  sovereign 
states,  in  case  of  war,  what  would  be  an  act  of  imperative  duty 
to  one  would  make  him  a  traitor  to  the  other."  The  difficulty 
in  the  whole  of  the  able  argument  of  which  this  is  part  is  that 
it  not  only  blends  domicil  with  allegiance,  but  overlooks  the 
fact  that  domicil,  in  the  view  of  those  who  hold  that  it  may  be 
cumulative,  is  capable  of  several  degrees.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine status,  and  eminently  for  the  purposes  of  succession,  it 
is  agreed  on  aU  sides  that  a  man  can  have  but  one  domicil.*^ 
When  he  dies,  the  courts  must  decide  between  his  several  resi- 
dences, and  select  one,  and  one  alone,  as  that  which  gives  to 
his  estate  its  type.®  He  can,  for  this  purpose,  have  but  one 
domicil,  just  as,  in  the  argument  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  he 
can  have  but  one  allegiance. 

73.  Otherwise  ai  to  matters  political,  oommeroial,  and  matri- 
moniaL — Conflicts  less  easy  of  settlement  may  arise  in  cases 
where  political  or  commercial  domicil  are  in  litigation.^  No 
one  who  studies  the  reports  of  commissions  appointed  to  de- 
termine upon  the  domicil  (or  allegiance,  as  the  case  may  be) 

*  Ahington  ▼.  North  Brtdgetoater,  well    nettled  in  England  and    other 

23  Pick.  170.              T    -D    ^  rr   T    a  countries  that  a  man  may  have  two 

A  '  ^Slf  441^  domicils  for  some  purposes,  although 

he  can  have  but  one  for  succession  to 

A  man  can   have  but  one  domicil  perAonal  property  (citing  Somerville 

for  the  same   purpose  at  one  time.  v.  Somerville,  5  Ves.  Jr.  750,  6  Re- 

Allgood  T.  WilliarM,  92  Ala.  551,  8  vised    Rep.    155).     When  domicil  is 

So.  722;  First  Nat.  Bank  v.  Balcom,  properly    distinguished     from     rcsi- 

35  Conn.  351 ;  Olson's  Will,  63  Iowa,  dence,  it  may  probably  be  correctly 

145, 18  N.  W.  854;  CHlman  v.  Oilman,  said  that  no  person  can  have  more 

52  Me.  166,  83  Am.  Dec.  502;  Ahing-  than  one  domicil  for  any  or  all  pur- 

«>»  V.  North  Bridgewater,  23  Pick,  poses.    See  Dicey,  Confl.  L.  pp.  96,  97. 
170;    Ballet    v.    Bassett,  100  Mass. 

107;  Affer  v.  Weeks,  65  N.  H.  248,  6  •  Udny  v.  Udny,  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  Sc. 

L  R.  A.  716,  23  Am.  St.  Rep.  37,  18  App.    Cas.   441,   Approved   in   Hind- 

m  lino    a^     -.  -    r- J   o-y  vr    T  WM"** «  Appeal,  85  Pa.  466. 

Atl.  1108;  Stout  V.  Leonard,  37  N.  J.  ,  This  was  asserted  as  to  political 

L  495;  Long  v.  Ryan,  30  Gratt.  718;  domicil  by  Pollock,  C.  B.,  to  be  the 

White  V.  Tennant,  31  W.  Va.  790,  13  case  with  Scotch  peers  who  have  es- 

Am.  St,  Rep.  896,  8  8,  E.  596;  BaU  v.  tates  and  residences  in  both  Scotland 

ij-ii  oe  T»7-      /jrLft  and  England.     Re  Capdevielle,  33  L. 

Hall,  25  Wis.  600.  j  ^^^^  ^^  g   g^g^  3  ^^j^^  ^'^  ^35^ 

It  waa  said  in  Greene  v.  Chreene,  11   10  Jur.  N.   S.   1155,   12  Week.  Rep. 
Pick.  400,   415,   however,  that  it   is  1110. 
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of  persons  claiming  to  have  suffered  from  spoUatioi 
resident  temporarily  in  a  state  involved  in  war,  can  ai 
ing  how  many  cases  there  are  in  which  two  domicils 
may  be,  two  nationalities)  appear  established,  and  ii 
the  preponderance  of  proof  for  one  or  the  other  domic 
tremely  slight*  The  same  observation  may  be  made 
'crence  to  matrimonial  domicile  Lord  Stowell  held  m< 
onoe  that  a  commercial  domicil,  under  the  prize  law,  < 
acquired  in  a  foreign  land,  when  the  original  political 
remained  unchanged.*  And  we  have  been  told  by  tl 
cial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  that  there  is  "a  \^ 
ference  in  applying  the  law  of  domicil  to  contracts 
wills."*^  Sir  R  Phillimore  well  says:*  "It  might,  ] 
have  been  more  correct  to  have  limited  the  use  of  t 
^domiciF  to  that  which  was  the  principal  domicil,  and 
designated  simply  as  residences  the  other  kinds  of  < 
but  a  contrary  practice  has  prevailed,  and  the  neglect 
tinguish  between  the  different  subjects  to  which  the 
domicil  is  applicable  has  been  the  chief  source  of  th 
which  have  occasionally  prevailed  on  this  subject"^ 
Chancellor  Kent®  held  that  while  there  "is  a  political, 
and  a  forensic  domicil,  a  man  can  have  but  one  domicil 
purpose  of  succession."®  Yet  the  difficulties  encouni 
this  line  of  cases  can  be  solved  without  resorting  to  Si 
an  hypothesis  as  that  of  double  domicil.  A  defendant 
under  a  law  which  authorizes  process  to  be  served  on 
at  his  domicil ;  and  when  service  is  proved  at  his  place 
ness,  this  is  held  to  be  regular,  the  presumption  of  bo 
and  of  business  regularity  here  coming  in.     Or  a  wo: 


2  See  Report  of  Commission  to  ad- 
just British  Claims  arising  from 
United  SUtes  Civil  War;  U.  S.  For- 
eign Relations,  1873-4,  vol.  1.  part  3. 
Ante,  §§  40,  70. 

8  Matrimonial  domicil,  also,  may 
continue  as  to  the  matrimonial  estate 
after  the  parties  have  changed  their 
personal  domicil.  Post,  §§  189  et 
«cg.  As  to  divorce  domicile  see  Yel- 
vcrton  V.  Yelverton,  1  Swabey  &  T. 
iS74.  29  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  34,  6  Jur.  N. 
S.  24,  1  L.  T.  N.  S.  194,  8  Week.  Rep. 
134. 

Sec,  as  to  location  of  matrimonial 
domicil  generally,  post,  §  190. 

4T/»c  Ann,  1  Dodson,  223 ;  Phil.  iv. 
51 ;  Wheaton,  International  Law,  159. 


6  Croker  v.  Hertford,  4  ; 
C.  C.  339.  See  also  Thomdi 
ton,  1  Met.  242;  Greene  v.  ( 
Pick.  410;  Putnam  ▼.  Jo 
Mass.  488;  Somerville  v.  8 
5  Ves.  Jr.  750,  5  Revised  Re 

«  IV.  48. 

7  See  Re  Capdevielle,  33  I 
N.  S.  306,  2  Hurlst.  &  C.  98 
N.  S.  1155,  12  Week.  Rep.  1 

8  Lect.  37,  §  4,  note. 

8  See  also  Maltass  v.  i 
Rob.  Eccl.  Rep.  75;  Rober 
sonal  Succession,  p.  142;  T 
Advocate  General,  12  Clark 
Jur.  217. 
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serted  by  her  husband  sues  in  the  place  of  her  independent 
residence,  and  this  residence  is  held  to  be  her  domicil,  the 
case  being  otherwise  in  equilibrium,  on  the  ground  that  when  a 
wrong  is  done,  the  burden  of  avoidance,  if  redress  be  sought,  is 
on  the  wrongdoer.  And  in  cases  of  alleged  double  political 
domicil,  or  nationality,  it  must  be  recollected  that  this  duplic- 
ity is  in  most  cases  artfully  got  up  by  the  parties  themselves, 
who  seek  in  this  way  to  keep  in  with  both  sides,  or  at  least  to 
have  a  claim  for  protection  and  indemnity  from  the  party  that 
may  ultimately  win. 

71  One  domicil  only  for  poll  and  succession  taxes. — Taxation 
presents  many  complicated  questions  whose  discussion  is  out 
of  the  range  of  the  present  volume.  For  poll  taxes  it  is  plain 
that  there  can  be  but  one  domicil ;  and  in  such  cases  domicil, 
not  nationality,  is  to  determine.^  The  same  rule  applies  to 
legacy  duties,  and  taxes  on  collateral  inheritances.'  The  ques' 
tion  of  jurisdiction  in  taxation  is  hereafter  considered.' 

VL  Political  consequences. 

75.  Bomicil  does  not  include  political  rights. — ^The  right  to 
acquire  a  domicil  in  an  adopted  country  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  modem  international 
law.^  The  consequence  of  the  acquisition  of  such  a  domicil 
is  the  loss  by  the  abandoned  country  of  all  title  to  tax  per- 
sonally, or  to  exact  either  civil  or  military  obedience.  But 
this  change  of  relations  cannot  be  effected,  as  Bar  justly  ar- 
ffiies,^  by  the  emigrant's  single  will.  He  must  be  accepted  as 
a  resident  by  the  country  in  which  he  settles.  He  must  ac- 
nuiie  not  merely  a  domicil  (Wohnsitz),  but  be  granted  an  asy- 
lum {Wohnrecht)y  in  such  country.  When  these  two  qualities 
meet  in  his  person,  the  parent  country  ceases,  on  a  just  and 
liberal  view  of  international  law,  to  have  on  him  any  claim. 

But  such  a  domicil,  though  associated  with  an  asylum,  by 
no  means  involves  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights.  The 
Prussian  statute  of  December  31,  1842,  is  emphatic  to  this 

i8tate  ex  rcl.  Beckett  v.  Borden-  to  be  converted,  see  Atty,  Oen.  v.  ^a- 

fotcn.  32  N.  J.  L.  192.  pier,  0  Exch.  620,  20  L.  J.  Exch.  N.  S. 

^Thtmson  r.  Advocate  General,  12  173,  15  Jur.  253. 
Clark  A  F.  1,  0  Jur.  217.    That  leg-        *  Post,  §  81. 

acy  duty  is  not  due  upon  legacy  or        i  See  particularly  POzl,  in  Blunt- 

aonuity  charged  on  foreign  land,  or  schli's  Staats  W5rterbuch,  i.  p.  580. 
-on  the  prooeeds  of  such  land  directed       >  $  30. 
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effect  in  declaring  that  in  that  country  the  acquisition  of  dom- 
icil  does  not  involve  the  acquisition  of  the  character  of  a  Prus- 
sian subject  Such  is  also  the  almost  universal  practice  among 
civilized  nations.  An  asylum  is  granted  to  emigrants,  and 
domicil  permitted,  before  they  are  so  far  naturalized  as  to 
be  entitled  to  vote  or  to  exercise  any  political  franchise.* 

We  have  already  seen  that  voting  in  a  particular  place  is 
not  conclusive  proof  of  the  adoption  of  such  place  as  a  dom- 
icil.-* 

Domicil,  as  has  also  been  seen,  is  not  convertible  with  na- 
tionality. There  may  be  domicil  without  nationality,  and  na- 
tionality without  domicil.^  At  the  same  time  the  adoption 
of  a  foreign  domicil,  with  an  entire  surrender  of  interest  in 
the  nation  of  origin,  may  constitute  an  abandonment  of  alle- 
giance to  such  nation.® 

76.  Aslymn  ai  well  ai  residence  required. — Bj  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  thus  stated,  that  it  is  necessary  for  an 
emigrant  in  a  foreign  land  to  acquire  an  asylum  as  well  as 
a  residence,  in  order  to  attach  to  him  the  laws  of  such  land, 
the  apparent  difficulties  arising  from  settlements  in  barbarous 
countries  are  removed.  There  may  be  permanent  residence  in 
such  countries  (e.  g.,  China),  but  no  asylum  may  be  granted 
by  them;  and  sometimes  such  asylum  is  expressly  refused. 
Consequently,  as  has  been  seen,  commercial  settlers  in  such 
countries  do  not  become  subjects, — do  not  receive,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  succession,  the  type  of  the  local  law,  and  are  not  liable 
to  personal  taxation.^ 

77.  Distinctive  French  rule. — The  French  Code,  on  its  face, 
establishes  for  foreigners  domiciled  in  France  principles  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  it  imposes  on  Frenchmen  domiciled 
abroad.  By  art  3,  §  3,  "Les  lois  concemant  I'etat  et  la  ca- 
pacite  des  personnes  regissent  les  Frangais  meme  residant  en 
pays  etranger."  Art.  13  provides  that  "L^etranger,  qui  aura 
ete  admis,  par  I'autorisation  de  I'Empereur,  a  etablir  son  domi- 
cile en  France,  y  jouira  tous  les  droits  civils  tant  qu'il  contin- 
uera  d'y  resider."  But  the  Frenchmen  residing  abroad,  accord- 
ing to  art  17,  are  those  only,  as  Bar  well  states/  who  nourish 
an  expectation  of  return  to  their  native  land,  and  who  are,  con- 
sequently, not  actually  domiciled  abroad.     On  the  other  hand, 

s  See  Ante,  §§  7,  8,  40.  Relations  for  1873-4,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  pp. 

iAnte,  §  63.  l\m  et  acq. 

B  Ante,  §§  8,  34,  64.  i  Ante,  §{  16,  71. 

<  See  diBCUSBion  in  U.  S.  Foreign       i  S  30. 
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foreigners  residing  in  France  require  official  permission  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  a  French  domicil;  in  other  words,  they 
must  have  had  not  merely  domicil  but  asylum.  By  the  law 
of  December  3,  1849,  this  asylum  is  only  provisional,  and 
can  at  any  time  be  terminated  by  an  order  from  the  Foreign 
Office  directing  an  ejection  from  France.*  And  this  limita- 
tion, it  has  been  argued  in  New  York,  prevents  a  testamentary 
domicil  from  being  acquired  in  France  without  authorization.* 
But  this,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  is  not  correct* 

TTVg.  Domicil  not  internationally  affected  by  local  statutes. — 
Domicil,  being  a  question  of  international  law,  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  the  statutes  of  any  particular  state.  Thus,  an 
Englishman,  who  by  the  law  of  nations  is  domiciled  in  France, 
is  held  in  England  to  be  so  domiciled,  though  he  has  not  com- 
plied with  the  French  conditions  of  domicil.^  It  is  also  clear 
that  a  statute  of  Massachusetts,  which  provides  that  persons 
resident  in  particular  towns  in  the  state  on  a  particular  day 
are  to  be  regarded  as  there  domiciled,  does  not  affect  citizens 
of  other  states  residing  in  particular  towns  on  the  days  speci- 
fied. 

2  Gand,  144,  145.  sonal    property.     A   similar    decision 

» Dupuy  V.  Wurtz,  53  N.  Y.  556.  was  made  in  Harral  v.  Barral,  39  N. 
See  contra,  Batnilton  v.  Dallas,  L.  R.  j  t?„  270  51  Am  Rpn  17  wifh  i« 
1  Ch.  DiT.  257,  45  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S,  15,  '^'  ^' ,^^1  ^\  ^":  ^!f-  ^^'  ,  !^ 
33  L.  T.  N,  S.  496,  24  Week.  Rep.  264,  SP^^*  ^  domicil  m  France  for  the 
died  post,  §  77i.  purpose  of  subjecting  personal  prop- 

4  See  ante,  §   34,  as  to  the  small  erty  to  the  community  law  of  that 
number    of    persons    availing  them-  country.     A    contrary    opinion  with 
selves  of  the  French  provision  to  this  ^^.  ,^ /^    .     . ,       „^/  .  .1 
effect:  and  see  ante,  §  41,  note,  where  reference  to  the  eflFect  of  the  provision 
the  French  law  is  more  fully  noticed,  was  expressed  in  Dupuy  v.  Wurtz,  53 

^Hamilton  v.  Dallas,  L.  R.  1  Ch.  N.  Y.  556,  but  a  decision  upon  the 

mer  v.  Freeman,  10  Moore,  P.  C.  C.  306, 
The  ease  cited  involved  the  effect  of  365,  even  upon  the  assumption  that 
article  13  of  the  Code  of  Napoleon,  article  13  prohibited  the  exercise  of 
pioviding  that  a  foreigner  who  has  any  civil  rights  to  one  who  is  domi- 
been  permitted  by  the  government  to  ciled  in,  but  has  received  noauthoriza- 
establish  his  domicil  in  France  shall  tion  from  the  government  of,  France, 
<Tijoy  in  that  country  all  civil  rights  — held  that  the  will  of  a  person  who 
so  long  as  he  resides  therein.  The  had  a  de  fa<;to^  domicil  in  France,  but 
case  was  decided  upon  the  ground  had  never  received  an  authorization 
that  the  provision  did  not,  by  its  from  the  government,  was  ineffectual 
terms,  require  authorization  from  the  so  far  as  personal  property  was  con- 
^vemment  as  a  condition  of  domicil  cemed,  because  not  executed  in  the 
for  the  purposes  of  succession  to  per-  manner  required  by  the  law  of  France. 
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Vn.  Want  of  domioiu 

78.  When  other  eonditioni  fail,  retidence  may  be  fhe  teit— A 
person  may  be  without  domicil,  according  to  Savigny^  in  the 
following  instances: — 

<k  When  a  prior  domicil  has  been  abandoned,  and  a  new 
one  is  sought,  but  not  yet  determined  on  as  a  residence. 

b.  When  the  business  of  life  is  traveling  (c.  g.,  commercial 
agencies),  there  being  no  home  as  a  central  point  of  return. 

c.  In  the  case  of  vagrants,  or  tramps,  who  wander  from  land 
to  land,  without  any  definite  purpose  or  settled  means  of  sup- 
port* 

But  when  there  is  no  present  or  recent  domicil,  which  haa 
been  voluntarily  adopted,  the  courts  will  attach  to  the  party 
the  domicil  acquired  by  him  at  birth.*  When  this  cannot  fce 
ascertained,  or  should  it  appear  to  have  been  deliberately  aban- 
doned, then  the  only  course,  in  case  of  a  person  dying  whose 
succession  it  is  desirable  to  fix,  is  to  assume  residence  to  be 
domicil.*  In  all  ordinary  cases,  however,  the  original  domicil 
is  presumed  to  be  retained  until  a  new  one  has  been  actually 
acquired.*  But  when  the  old  domicil  has  been  finally  aban- 
doned, without  any  proof  of  the  adoption  of  a  new  one,  resi- 
dence is  the  only  test*^ 

The  last  conclusion  presupposes  that  a  domicil  once  ac- 
quired may  be  lost  before  the  acquisition  of  a  new  domicil 
by  the  concurrence  of  residence  and  intention  to  remain  pei^ 
manently  or  for  an  indefinite  time  in  a  new  locality;  but,  as 
elsewhere  shown,®  the  weight  of  authority  is  against  that  prop- 
osition. The  intention  essential  to  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
domicil  may,  under  some  circimastances,  be  inferred  from  the 
residence  at  the  new  locality ;  but  residence  itself  without  such 

1  RCm.  Recht>  viii.  354.  Korth  Yarmouth  ▼.   We^t   Gardiner, 

J  lUd.;  Voet,  ▼.  1,  §  92;  Meier,  de  68  Me.  207,  4  Am.  Rep.  279.     That  no 

Confl.    liegum,    p.    14,    Approved    in  man  can  be  without  a  domicil,  see 

Hick8  ▼.  Skinner,  72  N.  C.  1.  Vdny  v.  Vdny^  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  Sc.  App. 

3  See  Bruce  ▼.  Bruce,  6  Bro.  P.  C.  Gas.  457,  by  Lord  Weatbiiry,  p   447, 
566,  2    Bos.  k  P.  230,  note.  by  Lord  Hatherley,  p.  463,  by  Lord 

4  Story,  Confl.  L.  §  47 ;  Jenniaon  ▼.  Chelmsford,  cited  in  Dicey  on  D(»Di* 
Hapgood,  10  Pick.  77 ;  Moore  v.  WiU  cil,  p.  69. 

kins,  10  N.  H.  452.     Ante,  §  55^.  •  Ante,  SS  56«  55a. 

iUickn  ▼.  Skinner,  72  N.  C.  1.    See 
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intention  does  not  suffice  to  establish  a  new  domiciL  Upon 
the  other  hand,  the  old  domicil,  whether  a  domicil  of  origin 
or  of  choice,  is  retained,  notwithstanding  that  the  residence 
in  the  new  locality  is  accompanied  by  an  intention  never  to- 
return  to  the  old  domicil,  if  not  also  accompanied  by  an  in- 
tention to  remain  permanently  or  for  an  indefinite  time  at  the 
new  residence.  This  mle,  however,  only  applies  when  the 
rights  or  obligations  involved  depend  upon  domicil,  as  distin- 
guished from  residence,  and  has  no  application  to  rights  or 
obligations  that  depend  upon  residence,  as  distinguished  from 
domicil 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  that  every  person  has  a 
domicil  somewhere.^ 

VIII.  Taxaiiok. 

79.  Taxation  by  Boman  law  generally  through  municipalities. 

■"Under  the  term  munera^  in  this  connection,  the  Roman  ju- 
rists comprehended  the  burdens  which  were  imposed  oli  an  in- 
dividual as  a  member  of  an  urban  conmiunity.^  Sometimes 
the  munera  were  classified  as  publica  and  privata,  the  latter 
of  which  do  not  fall  under  the  present  head.  It  did  not  follow 
that  these  burdens  were  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  munici- 
pabty  alone.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  habit  of  the  empire,. 
as  is  the  case  with  many  modem  governments,  to  use  the  mu- 
nicipalities as  agents  for  the  collection  of  its  own  taxes  and 
dues;  and  hence,  many  of  the  most  oppressive  burdens  laid  by 
the  municipalities  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  imperial  treas- 
ury.* All  members  of  a  municipality,  whether  attached  to 
it  by  citizenship  (Burgerrecht ;  origo),  or  by  domicil,  were 
alike  responsible  to  it  for  these  burdens.  Hence  it  was  that 
when  a  person,  whether  by  citizenship  or  domicil,  became  a 

'Re  Craiffniah  [1892]  L.  R.  3  Ch.  Bank  v.  Baloom,  35  Conn.  361;  OiU 
Wt.  180,  67  L.  T.  N.  S.  689;  McMul-  man  v.  Oilman,  52  Me.  165,  83  Am, 
i€n  T.  Wadw^Kn-th,  L.  R.  14  App.  Cas.  Dec.  602. 

nai,  59  L.  J.  p.  C.  N.  S.  7,  61  L.  T.  N.       ^  ^    „o«   .  o   ^    xr  o    /i.a   ,^.     t 
*^  487.  ITM^^  ^  n^^nJi^  r  K  Cn        ^^  ^39,  §  3,  de  V.  S.  (50,  16) ;  L. 

48< ,  Holmes  v.  Oregon  d  C.  R.  Co.  jg   ^  28,  de  mun.  (60,  4). 

6  SavrT.  262,  5  Fed.  627;  Merrill  v.       %  Savigny,  R6m.  R.  viii.  S  366. 
Monitaett,  76  Ala.   433;   Fir$t  Nat, 
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member  of  several  municipalities,  his  burdens  were  propor- 
tionally increased.  There  are  indications,  however,  that  lead 
us  to  infer  that,  while  local  and  municipal  taxes  were  assesksed 
on  him  in  each  municipality  of  which  he  was  thus  a  member, 
his  general  taxes  for  the  empire  were  assessed  singly,  and  in  a 
specific  jurisdiction.*  To  mitigate  these  hardships,  and  also 
to  protect  particular  meritorious  classes  and  interests,  spe- 
cial exemptions  from  taxation  were  granted  under  the  terms 
vacatio,  excusatio,  or  immunitas.^ 

80.  Personal  taxes  governed  by  personal  law;  real  taxes  by  lex 
rei  sitae. — ^As  we  have  already  seen,  the  modem  law,  both  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  recognizes  the  liability  of  a 
domiciled  alien  to  taxation  by  the  state  in  which  he  is  dom- 
iciled.^ Whether  a  state  can  tax  its  subjects,  not  denational- 
ized, but  domiciled  in  another  land,  depends  upon  the  question 
already  abundantly  discussed,  as  to  whether  nationality  or 
domicil  is  the  standard  of  personal  law.*  But  even  if  domicil 
be  the  standard,  a  nation,  it  is  argued  by  Bluntschli,  may  ex- 
ceptionally call  for  specific  taxes  (e.  g,,  poor  rates)  from  iti" 
citizens  domiciled  abroad.  The  country  of  domicil,  however, 
is  not  in  such  cases  bound  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  coimtrv 
of  nationality.*  But  in  any  view,  persons  are  bound  to  pay 
poll  and  personal  taxes  according  to  their  personal  law,  a^ 
determined  by  the  jurisprudence  to  which  they  are  distinctive- 
ly subject*  On  the  other  hand,  a  transient  resident,  not  dom- 
iciled (or,  in  states  making  nationality  the  test,  not  natural- 
ized), is  not  liable  for  ordinary  governmental  or  mxmicipal 
taxes.  He  may  be  compelled,  however,  to  pay  taxes  imposed 
on  special  temporary  residence,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the 
Oerman  states;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  is  liable 
jequally  with  domiciled  subjects  for  government  fees,  and  fur 
excise  and  tariff  imposts.  Of  course,  any  property  he  may 
hold  in  such  country,  whether  real  or  personal,  is  liable  for 
the  local  property  tax.  ^  As  a  general  rule,  we  may  hold  that 
a  personal  tax  cannot  be  assessed  against  one  not  a  domiciled 
citizen.® 

«  L.  22,  §  2;  L.  29,  ad  mun.  (50,  1)  ;  153,  9  Jur.  217 ;  State  ex  rel,  Beckett 

1..  fj,  §  5;  L.  18,  §22,  admun.  (60,  4)  ;  v.    Bordentoicn,    32    N.    J.    L.    192: 

L.  1  C.  de  munic.  (10,  38)  ;  L.  4,  §  6,  Bluntschli,  Vftlkerrecht,  S  376. 

C.  de  incolia  (10,  39)  ;  L.  239,  §  2,  de  «  Ante,  §§  7,  8. 

V.  S.   (60,  16).  «  Bluntschli,  Op.  cu.  §  376. 

4  L.  5;  L.  6;  Cod.  x.  144-64.  *  Ante,  §  74. 

I  Ante,  §  74;  Thomson  v.  Advocate  ^Bluntschli,  Op.  cit.  8  389. 

iSenerah   12  Clark  &  F.   1,  13  Sim.  •  Cooley,   Taxn.    14,    citing    Berri- 
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When  we  come  to  taxes  levied  on  the  personal  property  of 
parties  domiciled  in  a  state,  such  property  being  elsewhere  sit- 
uated, difficult  questions  present  themselves.  Can  A.,  domi- 
ciled in  Massachusetts,  be  taxed  on  mortgages  or  railroad  se- 
curities held  by  him  in  Iowa,  in  which  state  he  has  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  same  property?  Supposing  that  the  land  en- 
cambered  is  a  mere  security  for  the  debt, — then,  in  conformity 
with  cases  hereafter  noticed,  we  must  hold  that  the  situs  of  the 
security  is  the  creditor's  domicil.^  And  so  it  has  been  held  by 
several  state  courts.^ 

The  question  has  been  put  to  rest  by  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  1879,®  that  it  is  within 
the  constitutional  power  of  a  state  to  determine  on  what  prop- 
erty its  domiciled  citizens  are  to  be  taxed.  And  it  was  held, 
also, — though  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  point  not  necessary 
to  the  discussion  of  the  issue  as  ultimately  determined, — ^that 
a  debt  due  a  domiciled  citizen  of  Connecticut  from  a  resi- 
dent of  Illinois,  such  debt  being  secured  by  bond  and  mortgage 
on  Illinois  real  estate,  is  taxable  in  Connecticut  ^  ^ 

man  t.  Btotoers,  43  Me.  497 ;  Doto  v.  within  the  juriBdiction  of  the  state 
Sudbury,  5  Met.  73;  People  ex  reh  imposing  the  tax.  The  debt  is  prop- 
Mygatt  v.  Chenango  County,  11  N.  Y.  erty  in  his  hands  constituting  a  por- 
563.  tion  of  his  wealthy  from  which  he  is 

f  Poet,  §§  80c,  276%,  368.  under  the  hif^hest  obligation,  in  oom- 

*  Appeal  Taw  Ct.  v.  Patterson,  50  mon  with  his  fellow-citizens  of  the 
Md.  354 ;  Foreaman  v.  Byrne,  68  Ind.  same  state,  to  contribute  for  the  sup- 
247;  Davenport  ▼.  Mississippi  d  M.  port  of  the  government  whose  protec- 
R,  Co,  12  Iowa,  639;  People  v.  East-  tion  he  enjoys. 

man,  25  Cal.  603;  Hayne  ▼.  Deliesse-  "That  debt,  although  a  species  of 
line,  3  M'Cord  L.  374;  Augtuta  t.  intangible  property,  may,  for  pur- 
Dvnbar,  50  Ga.  387 ;  Klein  v.  French,  poses  of  taxation,  if  not  for  all  others, 
57  Miss.  668.  See  State  Tax  on  For-  be  regarded  as  situated  at  the  domicil 
eign-held  Bonds,  15  Wall.  300^  21  L.  of  the  creditor.  It  is  nonetheless  prop- 
ed.  179.  To  this  effect,  see  Bur-  erty  because  its  amount  and  maturity 
roughs,  Taxn.  S  41.  The  fact  that  are  set  forth  in  a  bond.  That  bond, 
the  objeet  of  a  change  of  domicil  is  to  wherever  actually  held  or  deposited, 
diminish  the  amount  of  taxes  does  is  only  evidence  of  the  debt;  and,  if 
not  affect  the  change  if  actually  made  destroyed,  the  debt — ^the  right  to  de- 
with  the  intention  of  final  residence,  mand  the  pavment  of  the  money 
Draper  r.  Hatfield,  124  Mass.  53;  loaned,  with  the  stipulated  interest, 
Thayer  t.  Boston^  124  Mass.  132,  26  — ^remains.  Nor  is  the  debt,  for  the 
Am,  Rep.  650;  post,  §§  80c,  695.  purposes  of  taxation,  affected  by  the 

9  Kiriland  ▼.  HotohkisSj  100  U.  S.  fact  that  it  is  secured  by  mortgage 
491,  25  L.  ed.  558 ;  post,  §  80c.  upon  real  estate  situated  in  Illinois. 

i»««The  question,"  said  Harlan,  J.,  The  mortgage  is  but  a  security  for 
in  Kwtland  t.  Hotchkiss,  100  the  debt,  and,  as  held  in  State  Tax  on 
U.  S.  498,  25  L.  ed.  662,  "does  Foreign-held  Bonds,  15  Wall.  323,  21 
not  seem  to  us  to  be  very  diffi-  L.  ed.  188,  the  right  of  the  creditor 
cnlt  of  solution.  The  creditor,  it  is  'to  proceed  against  the  property  raort- 
coDoeded,  is  a  permanent  resident  gaged,  up<Mi  a  given  contingency,  to 
Vol.  I.  CoNFi.  OF  luAws — 11. 
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This  rulingy  however^  does  not  preclude  the  state  wherein 
real  estate  so  mortgaged  is  situated  from  taxing  it;^^  and  on 
principle  it  is  there  fiiat  it  ought  to  be  taxed.  All  that  is  ab- 
solutely determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  that  a  state  is  at 
liberty  to  decide  what  taxes  its  domiciled  subjects  shall  pay  to 
it  And  this  ruling  sanctions  state  legislation  by  which  per- 
sons domiciled  in  a  state  are  required  to  pay  taxes  in  the 
places  in  which  they  are  resident  in  particular  periods  of  the 
year.  Such  legislation,  however,  only  applies  to  domiciled 
citizens     It  cannot  affect  persons  domiciled  in  other  states.  ^^ 

enforce  by  its  sale  the  payment  of  his  choses  in  action,  bonds  or  stodss 
demand,  .  .  .  has  no  locality  in-  which  they  may  own  (other  than  such 
dependent  of  the  party  in  whom  it  re-  as  are  exempted  or  protected  from 
■ides.  It  may  undoubtedly  be  taxed  taxation  under  the  Constitution  and 
by  the  state  when  held  by  a  resident  laws  of  the  United  States),  is  a  mat- 
therein/  etc.  Gooley,  Tazn.  15,  63,  ter  which  concerns  only  the  people  of 
134,  270.  The  debt,  then,  having  its  that  state,  with  which  the  Federal 
situs  at  the  creditor's  residence,  both  government  cannot  rightly  interfere." 
he  and  it  are,  for  purposes  of  taxa-  ii  Susquehanna  Canal  Co.  y.  Com. 
tion,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  72  Pa.  72.  See  post,  §  SOe. 
state.  It  is,  consequently,  for  the  ^^Ante,  fi  77 ^.  That  mortgages 
state  to  determine,  consistently  with  and  other  securities  are  not  taxable 
its  own  fundamental  law,  whether  at  the  residence  of  the  debtor,  see 
such  property  owned  by  one  of  its  res-  Philadelphia  d  R.  R,  Co.  v.  Pennayl 
idents  shall  contribute,  by  way  of  vania,  15  Wall.  262,  21  L.  ed.  146; 
taxation,  to  maintain  its  government.  Murray  v.  Charleston,  96  U.  S.  432, 24 
Its  discretion  in  that  regard  cannot  be  L.  ed.  700;  Davenport  ▼.  Mississippi 
supervised  or  controlled  by  any  de-  d  M.  R.  Co.  12  Iowa,  539.  In  several 
partment  of  Federal  government,  for  states,  under  local  statutes,  such 
the  reason,  too  obvious  to  require  ar-  property  has  been  taxed,  though  this 
gument  in  its  support,  that  such  taxa-  is  not  only  in  contravention  of  the 
tion  violates  no  provision  of  the  Fed-  principle  that  the  site  of  the  debt  is 
eral  Ckmstitution.  Manifestly,  it  does  the  creditor's  domicil,  but  is  open  to 
not,  as  is  supposed  by  counsel,  inter-  the  objection  of  being  double  taxa- 
fere  in  any  true  sense  with  the  exer-  tion.  As  cases  sustaining  such  taxa- 
cise  by  Congress  of  the  power  to  reg-  tion,  see  Catlin  v.  Hall,  21  Vt.  152; 
ulate  commerce  amon^  the  several  People  ex  rel.  Westhrook  v.  Ogdens- 
states.  Nathan  v.  Louisiana,  8  How.  hurg,  48  N.  Y.  390 ;  SusquehcMna 
80,  12  L.  ed.  095;  Cooley,  Taxn.  62.  Canal  Co.  v.  Com.  72  Pa.  72.  Cf. 
Nor  does  it,  as  is  further  supposed,  Wilcox  v.  Ellis,  14  Kan.  588,  19  Am. 
abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  Rep.  107;  State  ex  rel.  Taylor  v.  St. 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  de-  Louis  County  Ct.  47  Mo.  594.  The 
prive  the  citizen  of  life,  liberty,  or  cases  are  well  grouped  in  Burroughs 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  on  Taxation,  §  42.  Not  merely  real 
or  violate  the  constitutional  guaranty  estate,  but  personal  property  (e.  g., 
that  the  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  horses,  cattle,  furniture),  is  taxable 
entitled  to  all  privileges  of  citizens  in  at  the  situs,  irrespective  of  the  domi- 
the  several  states.  cil  of  the  owner.     Philadelphia  d  R. 

"Whether  the  state  of  Connecticut  R.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  16  Wall.  300, 
shall  measure  the  contribution  which  21  L.  ed.  146 ;  Hartland  r.  Church,  47 
persons  resident  within  its  jurisdic-  Me.  169;  Blackstone  Mfg.  Co.  v. 
tion  shall  make  by  way  of  taxes  in  re-  Blackstone,  13  Gray,  488;  Steere  v. 
turn  for  the  protection  it  affords  Walling,  7  R.  I.  317;  People  ex  rel 
them,  by  the  value  of  the   credits,   Hoyt  v.  Tax  d  A.  Comn.  23  N.  Y. 
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Mb.  laxnitation  of  taxing  power  as  affected  by  situs  of  property, 

genenlly. — ^The  power  of  taxation  of  any  state  is,  of  necessily, 
limited  to  persons,  property,  or  business  within  its  territorial 
jurisdiction.  ^    So  fundamental  is  this  principle  that  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  declared  that  an  act  of  a  state  legisla- 
ture in  violation  thereof  would  be  as  much  a  nullity  as  if  in 
conflict  with  the  most  explicit  constitutional  inhibition.^     The 
sitos  of  personal  property  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  is  there- 
fore of  the  utmost  importance  in  determining  the  limitati(ms  of 
the  taxing  power,  and  the  principles  which  should  control  the 
exercise  of  that  power.     If  all  states  and  countries  uniformly 
and  consistently   adopted   and   applied   the   maxim,   Mobilia 
sequuntur  personam^,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  actual  location  or 
situation  of  the  property,  in  determining  the  situs  of  personal 
property  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  the  anomaly,  now  fre- 
quently presented,  of  the  subjection  of  the  same  property  to 
taxation  in  two  or  more  jurisdictions  for  the  same  period  would 
be  avoided  Or,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  consistent  and  uniform 
acceptance  of  the  actual  situation  or  location  of  the  property,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  maxim,  as  the  criterion  of  the  situs  for  the 
purposes  of  taxation,  would  prevent  double  taxation  of  tangible 

224;  Hood**  Estate,  21  Pa.  106^  114;  tion  purposes  an  old  domicil  oontin- 

Malthy  y.  Reading  d  C,  R.  Oo.  52  Pa.  uea  till  a  new  domicil  is  obtained^  see 

140;  Mills  V.  Thornton,  26  111.  300, 79  Kellogg    v.    Winnebago    County,    42 

Abl  Dec  377.     See  other  cases  cited  Wis.  97. 
in  Burroughs    on    Taxation,    9    40; 

Gooley,   Tazn.    43.     I    do  not  agree  ifappan  v.  Merohantt^  Nat,  Bank, 

with  Jadge  Cooley,  however,  in  hold-  19  Wall.  490,  22  L.  ed.  189;  Deivey 

Inz  that  "where  a  person  is  resident  ^    ^^^  if^.-«^„   ttq  tt   q    ioq   oai    ^o 

within  a  state,  his  personal  property,  J'  ^f  f^^^tL'  ,1  .        2     '        ' 

in  amtemplaticm  of  law,  accompanies  L.  ed.  665,  668,  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  379. 

him,  and  he  may  be  required  to  pay  A  state's  power  of  taxation  in  re- 

taxM  npon  it  wherever  it  is  situate."  gpect  of  property  is  limited  to  such 

I  thmk  this  holds  good  only  as  to  ^  .     _.., .     ..     .     .   ,.  ..           ,, 

debts,  not  aa  to  chattels.    Blood  v.  *"  "  ^"*^^°  '^  jurisdiction.      New 

Royre,  17  Vt  609;   Bladcstone  Mfg.  ^^^>  ^-  E-  ^  W-  R-  Oo.  v.  Pennsyl- 

Co.  y.  Bladcstone,  13  Gray,  488;  Feo-  vania,  163  U.  S.  628,  38  L.  ed.  846, 

pie  ex  rel  Hoyt  t.  Tax  d  A.  Comn.  23  14  gup.  ct.  Rep    952. 

^.Y.  204;  State,  Potter,  Prosecutor,  ,«*     r^   •           t,7-     •       e.          .<-^ 

V.  Ross,  23  N.  J.  L.  617;  Carrier  v.  *^*-  ^^"  ^-    ^*^^*"*  ^*^  ^• 

Gordon,  21  Ohio  St.  605;  Wells,  Rep.  ^1  Wall.  423,  20  L.  ed.  192. 
on  Taxation,  p.   18.     That  for  taxa- 
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personal  property,  though  it  would  not  suffice  for  &e  determina- 
tion of  the  questions  arising  with  respect  to  the  situs  of  intangi- 
ble personal  property  which  has  no  visible  situation  or  locally. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  not  uncommon,  if,  indeed,  it 
is  not  the  rule,  for  the  legislature  of  a  state  or  country  to 
apply  both  principles,  Frequ«itly  both  are  incorporated  in  a 
single  legislative  act^  to  the  end  that  property  which  might 
escape  taxation  under  one  principle  may  be  subjected  thereto 
under  the  other.  For  example,  it  is  said  in  an  opinion  in  a  New 
York  case:'  "When  the  design  of  the  legislature  is  to  tax  the 
transfer  of  everything  that  it  has  power  to  tax,  there  is  no  in- 
consistency in  taxing  in  one  form  if  another  is  not  available. 
Indeed,  perfect  consistency  is  not  always  practicable  in  a 
scheme  of  taxation  that  is  intended  to  let  nothing  escape  that 
can  be  owned  or  transferred.  Thus,  the  legislature  intended,  as 
I  think,  to  repeal  the  maxim,  Mobilia  sequuntvr  personam  so 
far  as  it  was  an  obstacle,  and  leave  it  unchanged  so  far  as  it 
was  an  aid,  to  the  imposition  of  a  transfer  tax  upon  all  property 
in  any  respect  subject  to  the  laws  of  this  state."  This  was  said 
with  reference  to  an  act  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  transfer  of 
properly,  which  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  tax  upon  the  prop- 
erty itself;  but  is  equally  true  of  many  acts  which  impose  a 
strict  property  tax.*  As  suggested  in  the  foregoing  quotation, 
the  adoption  and  application  of  both  principles  in  the  same 

tRe  Whiting,  150  N.  T.  27,  34  L.  shall  be  sabject  to  taxation."     It  is 

R.  A.  232,  234,  65  Am.  St.  Kep.  640,  obviouB  that  the  legislature,  in  this 

44  X.  £.  715.  statute,  adopts  the  maxim,  Mohiiia 

4  For  example,  the  Indiana  act  of  aequuntur    personam,    in    order    to 

June  21,  1S52,  8  3,  provided  as  fol-  reach  property  of  residents  which  is 

lows :    "All  real  property  within  this  in    another    state,    and    adopts    the 

state,    and    all     personal     property  actual   location  of  the  property  a? 

owned    by    persons    residing   within  the  criterion  of  its  situs  for  the  pur- 

this  state,  whether  it  is  in  or  out  of  poses  of  taxation  in  order  to  reach 

this  state,  and  all  personal  property  the  property  of  nonresidents  which  is 

within  this  state  owned  by  persons  within  the  state, 
not  residing  witliin  this  state,    .    .    • 
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jurisdiction  do  not  necessarily  involve  any  violation  of  the  rules 
of  constitutional  law.  The  provisions  frequently  found  in  the 
state  Constitutions  prohibiting  double  taxation  do  not  apply  to 
double  taxation  resulting  from  the  imposition  of  a  tax  by  each 
of  two  or  more  states.'  Tangible  personal  property  may,  there- 
fore, as  a  matter  of  constitutional  power,  be  subjected  to  taxa- 
tion either  in  the  state  in  which  the  owner  is  domiciled,  with- 
out reference  to  its  actual  situation,^  or  in  the  state  where  it  is 
found  (assuming  that  it  is  not  transientiy  there),  without  re- 
gard to  the  domicil  of  the  owner.  ^  The  prevailing  tendency  is  to 
subject  such  properly  to  taxation  at  its  actual  situs,  though  the 
owner  is  domiciled  in  another  jurisdiction;  but  the  tendency  to 
relieve  it  under  such  circumstances  from  taxation  at  the  domicil 

^Qfigffshy  Conatr.  Co.  v.  Freeman,   ley  ▼.  Newtonf  67  N.  H.  80,  35  L.  R. 

108  La.  435,  58  L.  R.  A.  439,  32  So.   A.  756,  36  Atl.  610. 
399.  ^Savings  d  Loan  8oo.  ▼.  Multno- 

Wbne  property  ia  otherwise  legal-  mah  County,  169  U.  S.  421,  42  L.  ed. 
Ij  taxable,  it  will  not  be  exempt  from  803,  18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  392;  Bristol  ▼. 
saeh  taxation,  in  the  absence  of  a  Washington  County,  177  U.  S.  133, 
statute  to  that  effect,  because  it  has  145,  44  L.  ed.  701,  707,  20  Sup.  Ct. 
been   returned    for    aaeessment    and  Rep.  585. 

taxati(Hi  for  the  same  year  in  an-  So,  it  was  said  in  8UUe  00  rel. 
other  state.  Kelley  r,  Rhoades,  7  Mechanics  d  T.  Ins,  Co.  v.  Board  of 
W70.  237,  39  L.  R.  A.  594,  75  Am.  St.  Assessors,  47  La.  Ann.  1544,  18  So. 
Kqi.  904^  51  Pac  593;  Hudson  ▼.  519,  that  it  has  never  been  decided 
Miller,  10  Kan.  App.  532,  63  Pac  21 ;  that  tangible  personal  property  could 
CoUins  v.  Oreen,  10  Okla.  244,  62  not  be  assessed  at  the  domicil  of  the 
Pac  813.  owner,     notwithstanding     that     its 

That  the  owner  of  personal  prop-  actual  situs  waa  abroad,  in  some 
erty  within  one  state  resides  in  an-  other  state  or  country, 
other  state  whidi  taxes  him  for  that  Some  of  the  states  have  passed 
prc^ierty  as  a  part  of  his  general  es-  statutes  that,  in  effect,  exempt  from 
tate  attached  to  his  person  does  not  taxation  at  the  domicil  of  the  owner 
in  the  least  affect  the  right  of  the  personal  property  that  has  been  as- 
Ktate  in  which  the  property  is  situ-  sessed  and  taxed  in  another  state, 
atcd  to  tax  it  also.  Coe  v.  Errol,  where  it  is  located.  See  Conn.  Gen 
116  U.  8.  517,  29  L.  «1.  715,  6  Sup.  Stat.  §  3830.  Locktcood  ▼.  Weston, 
a.  Rep.  475;  Bhaw  ▼.  Hartford,  56  61  Conn.  211,  23  Atl.  9. 
Conn.  351,  15  Atl.  742;  Leonard  v.  ''St.  Louis  v.  Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  11 
Aew  Bedford,  16  Gray,  292;   Wink-   Wall.  423,  20  L.  ed.  192;  PulUnan's 
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of  the  owner  is  not  so  pronounced.*  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of 
logical  consistency,  the  local  taxation  of  a  nonresident's  prop- 
erty having  an  actual  situs  within  the  jurisdiction  ought  to 
preclude  the  taxation  of  a  resident's  property  having  an  actual 
situs  in  another  jurisdiction;  but,  as  already  pointed  out,  such 
consistency  is  not  enjoined  by  the  principles  of  constitutional 
law,  and  its  observance  depends  entirely  upon  the  s^ise  of  jus- 
tice of  the  power  imposing  the  tax. 

Palace  Car  Co.  y.  Pennsylvania^  141  intangible  property,  but  the  better 
U.  S.  18,  36  L.  ed.  613,  3  Inters.  Com.  opinion  ia  that  it  does  not  hold  in 
Rep.  695,  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  876;  Den-  the  case  of  visible,  tangible,  personal 
ver  d  R.  (7.  R.  Co.  v.  Churchj  17  property  permanently  located  in  an- 
Colo.  1,  31  Am.  St.  Rep.  262,  28  Pac.  other  state.  In  such  case  it  is  taxa- 
468 ;  Rieman  ▼.  Shepard,  27  Ind.  288 ;  ble  within  the  jurisdiction  where  it 
Buck  y.  Miller,  147  Ind.  686,  37  L.  is  found,  and  is  exempt  at  the  d(»n- 
R.  A.  384,  62  Am.  St.  Rep.  436,  46  icil  of  the  owner. 
N.  E.  647,  47  N.  E.  8;  Parker  v.  And  it  was  expressly  held  in  Pco- 
8trau88,  49  La.  Ann.  1173,  22  So.  pie  ex  rel.  Hoyi  y.  Tax  d  A.  Comn. 
329;  Leonard  y.  Vew  Bedford,  16  23  N.  Y.  224,  that  personal  property 
Gray,  292;  Lameon  Coneol.  Store  of  a  resident  actually  situated  out 
Service  Co,  y.  Boston,  170  Mass.  364,  of  the  state  was  not  taxable  under  a 
49  N.  E.  630;  Winkley  y.  Newton,  67  statute  covering  property  "within 
N.  H.  80,  36  L.  R.  A.  766,  36  Atl.  610;  this  state.'*  The  court  took  the  po- 
Neto  York  v.  McLean,  67  App.  Div.  sition  that  the  statute  was  framed 
601,  68  N.  Y.  Supp.  606;  State  y.  with  a  view  to  the  actual  situs  of  the 
Fidelity  d  Deposit  Co,  (Tex.  Civ.  property,  rather  than  with  a  view 
App.)  80  S.  W.  644.  to  the  fiction  that  personal  property 

8  That  result  has,  however,  been  follows  the  person  of  the  owner.  The 
partially  accomplished  in  some  juris-  court  further  took  the  logically  con- 
dictions  by  statutes  expressly  exempt*  sistent  position  that  the  statute 
ing  from  taxation  at  the  domicil  of  could  not  at  the  same  time  be  con- 
the  owner  personal  property  that  has  strued  to  reach  property  of  a  nonres- 
been  assessed  and  taxed  in  another  ident  actually  within  the  state,  and 
state  where  it  is  located  (see  Conn,  property  of  a  resident  out  of  the 
Gen.  Stat.  §  3830).  Lockwood  v.  state.  The  scarcity  of  decisions  upon 
Weston,  61  Conn.  211,  23  Atl.  9.  the  point  as  to  whether  property  of  a 

In  Com,  v.  American  Dredging  Co,  resident  actually  situated  out  of  the 
122  Pa.  386,  1  L.  R.  A.  237,  2  Inters,  state  is  covered  by  local  taxing  stat- 
Com.  Rep.  221,  9  Am.  St.  Rep.  116,  utes  framed  in  general  terms  to  cover 
16  Atl.  443,  the  court  said  that  the  •!!  property  within  the  state  ia 
technical  principle  that  the  situs  of  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
personal  property  is  at  the  domicil  taxing  officers  of  the  owner's  domicil 
of  the  owner  is  doubtless  true  as  to   rarely    know    of    tangible    peraonal 
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Subject  to  conBtitutional  limitations  the  taxability  m  a  par- 
ticular state  or  country  of  personal  property  which  has  interna- 
tional  or  interstate  relations  and  incidents,  is  ultimately  a 
question  of  statutory  construction,  and  except  so  far  as  the 
general  principles  of  private  international  law  on  the  subject 
have  become  incorporated  in  the  organic  law,  they  serve  merely 
as  canons  of  statutory  construction  and  yield  to  the  express 
language  of  the  statutes.  The  detailed  discussion  and  con- 
straction  of  specific  statutes  upon  this  subject  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  work ;  but  an  attempt  has  been  made  in 
the  following  sections  to  indicate  the  general  principles  of  pri- 
vate international  law  which  legislatures  have  observed  in  lay- 
ing taxes  upon  property  sustaining  interstate  or  international 
relations,  and  by  which  courts  have  been  guided  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  language  of  statutes  which  is  susceptible  of 
construction. 

While  a  state  may  thus  separate  the  situs  of  personal  prop- 
erty from  the  domicil  of  its  owner  for  the  purposes  of  taxation, 
and  subject  the  property  of  a  nonresident  within  its  borders  to 
local  taxation,  that  is  the  extent  of  its  power;  and  it  cannot 
make  the  nonresident  personally  liable  for  the  tax  so  imposed.^ 

80b.  Property  in  transit. — Tangible  personal  property  of  a 
nonresident,  however,  which  is  merely  in  transit,  or  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  for  a  temporary  purpose  only,  is  not  subject 
to  local  taxation.^     The  degree  of  permanency  of  location  nee- 

property  which  ia  not  actually  with-  v.  Des  Moines,  173  U.  S.  193,  43  L. 

in  their  jurisdiction,  or,  if  they  do  ed.  665,  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  379. 
know  of  it,  assume  that  it  is  not  sub-       Wglivie   ▼.    Crawford    County,    2 

jed  to  local  taxation.     It  is  evident  McCrary,  148,  7  Fed.  745;  Burlington 

from  the  cases  dted  9upra,  note  5,  Lumber  Co.  v.  WillettM,  118  111.  559,  9 

however,  that  tangible  personal  prop-  N.  E.  264 ;  Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  Book" 

erty  is  sometimes  taxed  at  the  dom-  elor,  89   Ind.   1 ;   Broum  County  y. 

icQ  of  the   owner,   though   actually  Standard  OH  Co.  103  Ind.  302,  2  N. 

situated  in  another  jurisdiction.  E.  758;  Fennell  ▼.  Pauley,  112  Iowa. 

*New   York   ▼.    McLean,   67   App.  94,  83  N.  W.  799;  Coe  v.  Errol,  62  N. 

DiT.  601.  68  N.  T.  Supp.  606;  Dewey  H.  303,  Affirmed  in  116  U.  6.  517,  29 
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essary  to  give  property  a  situs,  for  this  purpose,  apart  from 
the  domicil  of  the  owner  is  more  a  question  of  fact  than  of  law, 
and  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case.^  The  immunity  of  property  in  transit,  so  far 
as  property  which  has  become  the  subject  of  interstate  com- 
merce is  concerned,  is  not  dependent  upon  the  want  of  a  local 
situs,  but  results  from  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, since  the  local  taxation  of  such  property,  even  if  it 
could  be  assigned  a  local  situs,  would  be  an  unlawful  interfer- 
ence with  interstate  commerce.*  The  vehicles  of  commerce, 
however,  are  not  exempt  from  taxation  because  engaged  in  foi^ 
eign  or  interstate  commerce;^  and  their  liability,  when  owned 

L.   ed.   715,   6   Sup.    Ct.   Rep.   475 ;  upon  the  natural  graBses,  not  as  a 

Btaie,  Detmold,  Proaecuiar,  v.  Engle^  necessary  incident  of  the  trayel,  but 

34  N.  J.  L.  425;  Kelley  v.  RhoadeBy  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  movc^ 

7  Wyo.  237,  39  L.  R.  A.  694,  599,  75  ment.      Kelley  v.  Rhoadea,  7  Wyo. 

Am.  St.  Rep.  904,  51  Pac.  593.  237,  39  L.  R.  A.  594,  75  Am.  St  Rep. 

^Origgsby  Conatr,  Co,  v.  Freema/n,  904,  51  Pac.  693.     To  the  same  effect, 

108  La.  435,  58  L.  R.  A.  349,  32  So.  see  Fennell  y.  Pauley,  112  Iowa,  94, 

399.  83  N.  W.  799;  Russell  ▼.  Oreen,  10 

A  contractor's  outfit,  consisting  of  Okla.  340,  02  Pac.  817. 

mules,   scrapers,    etc.,   brought   into  tState  Freight  Tarn  Case,  15  Wall. 

Louisiana  from  another  state  to  be  232,  21  L.  ed.  146.     And  see  note,  60 

used  in  the  construction  of  a  rail>  L.  R.  A.  641,  667  et  seq. 

road,  upon  which  it  is  likely  to  be  It  is  settled  that  goods  while  being 

occupied  for  several  months  at  least,  shipped  from  state  to  state  are  not 

is  taxable  within  the  state.  Ibid.  subject  to  state  taxation.    John  Han- 

A  trayeling  circus  and  menagerie,  oock  Ice  Co.  v.  Rose,  67  N.  J.  L.  86, 

owned  by  a  nonresident,  and  brought  50  Atl.  364,  and  cases  dted. 

into    the    state   for   exhibition,    and  ^Tosi   v.   Lake  Erie    Transp.   Co. 

then  to  be  taken  into  and  through  50  C.  C.  A.  511,  112  Fed.  746;  Mor- 

other  states  for  the  same  purpose,  is  gan  v.  Parham,  16  Wall.  471,  21  L. 

not  subject  to  taxation  within  the  ed.  303;  PuUman*s  Palace  Car  Co.  y. 

state.     Robinson  v.  Longley,  18  Nev.  Pennsylvania,  141  U.  S.  18,  35  Ii.  ed. 

71,  1  Pac.  377.  613,  3  Inters.  Com.  Rep.  595,  11  Sup. 

A  herd  of  sheep  driven  through  the  Ct.  Rep.  876 ;  Johnson  v.  De  Bary- 

state  is  not  exempt  from   taxation  Baya  Merchants'  Line,  37  Fla.  499, 

as  personal  property  in  transit,  if  the  37  L.  R.  A.  518,  and  note,  19  So.  640. 

purpose    of    driving    is    not    merely  And  see  note,  60  L.  R.  A.  641,  653 

transportation,  but  comprehends  also  et  seq. 

that   of   grazing   and   feeding  them  Bain  v.  Richmond  d  D.  R.  Co.  105 
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by  nonresidents,  to  local  taxation  is  therefore  dependent  upon 
the  question  whether  they  have  acquired  a  local  situs. 

The  situs  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  of  ships  or  vessels  en* 
gaged  in  interstate  commerce  is  at  the  home  port,  at  which  they 
are  registered,  and  they  are  not  subject  to  taxation  in  another 
state  at  the  ports  which  they  incidentally  and  temporarily 
touch  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  or  receiving  passengers  or 
freight,  or  for  other  purposes  incidental  to  their  employment" 
And  so  long  as  the  vessel  is  actually  engaged  in  foreign  or  inter- 
state conmierce,  its  home  port  seems  to  be  its  exclusive  situs  for 
the  purposes  of  taxation,  even  though  it  plies  chiefly  or  wholly 
between  other  ports,  and  rarely  or  never  touches  at  flie  home 
port*  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  situs  at  the  home 
port)  or  port  of  registry,  necessarily  negatives  a  situs  in  another 
state  in  which  the  vessel  is  exclusively  used.^  The  home 
port,  at  which  the  vessel  is  registered,  and  the  domicil  of  the 

X.  C.  3S3,  8  L.  R.  A.  299,  3  Inters.  Com.  Rep.  221,  9  Am.  St.  Rep.  IIG, 

Com.  Rep.  149,  18  Am.  St.  Rep.  912,  15  Atl.  443. 

II  S.  £.  311,  to  the  contrary  is  clear-  7  Ocean-going  tugboats  are  not  ex- 

1t  avaiiut  the  weight  of  authority.  empt  from  taxation  by  the  state  in 

iPuUman'8     Palace    Car    Co.    V.  whose   waters   they   are   exclusively 

PfntisylvaniOy  141  U.  S.  18,  35  L.  ed.  employed  by  the  fact  that  they  are 

613.  3  Inters.  Com.  Rep.  595,  11  Sup.  registered  and  taxed  at  a  port  in  an- 

Ct  Rep.  876 ;   Hays  v.  Pacific  Mail  other  state  where  their  owner  is  dom- 

S.  8.  Co.  17  How.  696,  15  L.  ed.  254.  iciled.      North  Western  Lumber  Co. 

See  also  note,  37  L.  R.  A.  518.  v.  Chehalia  County,  25  Wash.  96,  54 

Ferryboats  belonging  to  an  Illinois  L.  R.  A.  212,  87  Am.  St.  Rep.  747, 

eompaDy,  employed  in  running  across  64  Pac.  909. 

the  Mississippi  river  between  the  lUi-  A  tugboat,  although  sea-going,  pro- 

iMns  shore  and  St.  Louis,  which  were  pelled  by  steam,  and  registered  at  the 

laid  up  on  the  Illinois  shore  when  port  of  the  owner's  domicil   in   an- 

oot  in  use,  are  not  taxable  in  the  city  other  state,  is  taxable  in  Alabama, 

of  St  Louis.      8t.  Louis  ▼.  Wiggins  when  its  business  is  wholly  in  the 

Terry  Co,  11   Wall.  423,  20  L.  ed.  latter  state,  and  is  to  remain  there 

192.  for    an    indefinite    time.       National 

^Morgan  ▼.  Parham,  16  Wall.  472,  Dredging  Co.  y.  State,  99  Ala.  462,  12 

21  L  ed.  303;    Yost  v.  Lake  Erie  So.  720. 

Tmntp.  Co.  50  C.  C.  A.  511,  112  Fed.  And  it  was  held  in  Old  Dominion 

746;  Com.  ▼.  American  Dredging  Co.  B.  8.  Co.  v.  Com.  (Va.)  46  S.  E.  783, 

122  Pa.  386,  1  L.  R.  A.  237,  2  Inters,  that  steamboats  cywned  by  a  foreign 
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owner  are  generally  coincident;  but  in  case  they  are  different 
the  situs  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  is  the  home  port,  rather 
than  the  domicil  of  the  owner.* 

There  is  a  broad  distinction,  with  respect  to  their  liability  to 
local  taxation,  between  ships  or  vessels  employed  in  foreign  or 
interstate  commerce,  which  have  their  situs  fixed  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  and  rolling  stock  employed  upon  railroads  engaged  in 
such  commerce.  The  latter  acquire  a  local  situs  for  the  pur- 
poses of  taxation^  apart  from  the  domicil  of  the  owner,  mudi 
more  readily  than  the  former;  and  while  such  rolling  stock  be- 
longing to  a  foreign  corporation  has  no  local  situs  for  that  pur- 
pose in  a  state  through  which  it  occasionally  passes  or  is  tempo- 
rarily employed,  •  a  foreign  corporation  may  be  taxed  locally 
upon  the  average  number  of  cars  it  continuously  and  constantlv 

oorporation,  and  enrolled  under  th<^  service  oould  be  secured.      Johnson 

act  of  Congress  at  a  port  outside  of  v.  De  Bary-Baya  Merchants'  Line,  37 

Virginia,     engaged    chiefly    in    the  Fla.  499,  37  L.  R.  A.  618,  and  noi«. 

transportation     of    passengers     and  19  So.  640. 

freight  wholly  within  the  state,  afl  So,  a  vessel  employed  and  licensed 
an  adjunct  to,  or  branch  of,  the  main  or  registered  under  the  United  States 
line  of  the  company  between  New  navigation  laws,  and  owned  by  a  non- 
York  and  Norfolk,  had  their  legal  resident  of  Michigan,  does  not  be- 
situs  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  come  subject  to  the  taxing  power  of 
within  Virginia,  notwithstanding  Michigan  by  engaging  in  business 
that  they  were  in  part  engaged  in  therein.  Roberts  v.  Charlevoim  Ttcp. 
interstate  commerce.  60  Mich.  197,  26  N.  W.  878. 

But  vessels  owned  by  a  nonresf-  ^Com,  ex  rel,  Lucas  v.  Atfer  d  L. 

dent  corporation  duly  registered  in  Tie  Co.  (Ky.)  77  S.  W.  686. 

the  port  to  which  they  belong,  in  full  ^  G&tb   of    a    foreign    eorporation, 

compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress,  other   than   a   railroad   eorporation, 

and   regularly   returned   for   assess-  which    are    in    transit   through   the 

ment  and  taxation  at  such  port,  are  state,  and  which  are  to  be  returned 

not  subject  to  taxation  in  Florida,  when  not  in  use  to  the  state  where 

though  employed  in  commerce  in  the  the  corporation  has  its  domicil,  are 

waters  of  that  state,  where  the  most  not  taxable  in  the  state.     Re  Union 

profitable  employment  for  them  was  Tank  Line  Go's  Appeal,  204  lU.  347, 

offered,    such   employment   being   in  98  Am.  St.  Rep.  221,  68  N.  E.  504; 

pursuance   of   the    usual    course    of  State  em  rel.  Armour  Packing  Co.  v. 

dealings  with   such  vessels  to  send  Stephens,  146  Mo.  662,  69  Am.  St 

them  wherever  the  most  profitable  Rep.  625,  48  S.  W.  929. 
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uses  wiihin  the  state,  though  the  route  over  which  they  travel 
extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  particular  cars  may 
not  remain  within  the  state  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time.^® 

80c.  Sitiu  of  debts  and  credits;  '^business  situs." — ^The 
situs  of  a  debt  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  is,  in  general, 
at  the  domicil  of  the  creditor,  and  not  at  the  domieil  of  the 
debtor.*  Laying  upon  one  side  the  question,  subsequently 
discussed,  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  a  debt  reduced 
to  a  concrete  form  may  have  a  local  situs  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation  at  the  place  where  the  evidences  thereof  are  found,  the 
principle  just  stated  is  not  merely  one  of  international  law,  to 
be  applied  in  the  construction  of  statutes  general  in  their  terms, 
but  is  also  one  of  constitutional  law,  and  prevents  the  legislature 
of  a  state  from  assigning  a  local  situs  to  a  debt  for  the  purposes 
of  taxation,  upon  the  mere  circumstance  that  the  domicil  of 
the  debtor  is  there,  when  the  domicil  of  the  creditor  is  else- 
where.* It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  debt  is  subject  to  taxa- 
tion at  the  domicil  of  the  creditor,  though  the  debtor  is  domi- 
ciled elsewhere;*  and  this  is  true,  even  though  the  debt  be 
secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  real  property  at  the  debtor's  domi- 

^^PuUman'g    Palace    Car    Co.    v.  other  state  in  which  it  does  business. 

Pennsylr^mia,  141  U.  S.  18,  35  L.  ed.  Dubuque   y.    Illinois    O.    R,    Co.    39 

613,  3  Inters.  Com.  Eep.  595,  11  Sup.  Iowa,  56;  CarUale  v.  Pullman  Palace 

Ct.    Rep.    876;    Amerioan    Ref tiger-  Car  Co.  8  Ck>lo.  320,  54  Am.  Rep.  553, 

ator  Transit  Co.  v.  Hall,  174  U.  S.  7  Pac  164. 

70,  43  L.  ed.  809,  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  i  See    State   Tarn  on   Foreign-held 

560,  Afflrmiwg  24  Colo.  291,  56  L.  R.  Bonds,  15  Wall.  300,  21  L.  ed.  179; 

A.  89,  66  Am.  St.  Rep.  223,  51  Pae.  Bouth  Nashville  Street  R.  Co.  v.  Mor- 

421;  Union  Refrigerator  Transit  Co.  row,  87  Tenn.  406,  2  L.  R.  A.  853,  11 

T.  Lynch,   177   U.  S.   149,  44  L.  ed.  8.  W.  348,  and    cases    cited    infra, 

708,  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  631,  Affirming  notes  3-8.    See  also  note,  16  L.  R. 

18  Utah,  378,  48  L.  R.  A.  790,  55  Pac  A.  729. 

639.  >  See  cases  cited  in  last  preceding 

Rolling  stock  of  a  railway  com-  note. 

psny  ensting  under  the  laws  of  one  ^Kirtland  y.  Hotohkiss,  100  U.  S. 

state  is  subject  to  taxation  in  an-  491,  25  L.  ed.  558  (bonds) ;  Mackay 
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cil.^  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  public  debt  of  one  state 
owned  by  a  citizen  or  resident  of  another  is  subject  to  taxation 
by  the  latter,  although  exempt  by  the  former.*  Conversely, 
a  debt  cannot  constitutionally  be  subjected  to  taxation  at  the 
domicil  of  the  debtor  if  the  creditor  is  domiciled  elsewhere, 
even  though  the  debt  arose  out  of  a  transaction  at  the  debtor's 
domicil,  if  the  other  conditions  hereafter  alluded  to  whidi  are 
essential  to  give  it  a  ^^usiness  situs"  in  that  jurisdiction  do  not 
exist  ^  And  this  is  true  with  respect  to  the  debt  itself,  even 
though  it  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  real  property  at  the 

V.  Ban  Francisco,  113  Cal.  392,  45  CoUiuB  r,  MiUer,  43  Ga.  336;  Gold- 

Pac  696  (bonds) ;  Pacific  Coast  8av.  gart  v.  People,  106  III.  25;  Eayward 

Soc,  V.  8a¥^  Francisco,  133  Cal.  14»  ▼.  Board  of  Revie%c,  189  111.  234^  69 

65  Pao.  16  (bank  deposit) ;  Thomas  N.  E.  601;  Foresman  v.  Byms,  88 

V.  Mason  County  Court,  4  Bush,  135;  Ind.  247;  Liverpool  d  L.  d  O.  Int. 

Borne  Y.  Green,  62 'M.iBB.  452;  Worth'  Co.  v.   Board  of  Assessors,  44  La. 

ington  r,  Sebastian,  25  Ohio  St.  1;  Ann.  760,  16  L.  R.  A.  56,  11  So.  91; 

Com,  ▼.  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co,  197  Liverpool  d  L.  d  O.  Ins,  Co,  v.  Board 

Pa.  551,  47  Atl.  740.  of  Assessors,  51  La.  Ann.  1028.  45  L. 

But  debts  are  not  subject  to  taxa-  R.  A.  524,  72  Am.  St.  Bep.  483,  25 

tion  in  the  state  where  the  creditor  So.  970;  State  v.  Smith,  68  Miss.  79, 

is   temporarily   abiding,   though   he  8  So.  294 ;  South  Nashville  Street  R, 

has  the  evidences  of  the  debts  with  Co,  y.  Morrow,  87  Tenn.  406,  2  L.  R. 

him  in  that  jurisdiction.     Herron  v.  A.  853,  11  S.  W.  348  (bonds)  ;  Com. 

Keeran,  59  Ind.  472,  26  Am.  Bep.  87;  v.  Chesapeake  d  O,  R.  Co.  27  Gratt. 

Grant  v.  Jones,  39  Ohio  St.  506.  344. 

^Kirtland  v.  Hotchkiss,  100  U.  8.  So,  premiums  due  from  residents 
491,  25  L.  ed.  558;  Mackay  v.  San  to  a  foreign  insurance  company  have 
Francisco,  113  Cal.  392,  45  Pac.  696;  no  local  situs  for  tSie  purposes  of 
Detroit  ▼.  Lexois,  109  Mich.  155,  32  taxation.  Railey  y.  Board  of  As- 
L.  R.  A.  439,  441,  66  N.  W.  958;  scssors,  44  La.  Ann.  765,  II  So.  93. 
Com,  ▼.  Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.  197  This  is  true  even  with  respect  to  pub- 
Pa.  551,  47  Atl.  740.  lie  or  municipal  indebtedness.     Bah 

^Bonaparte  v.  Appeal  Taa  Court,  timore  v.  Hussey,  67  Md.  112,  9  Atl. 

104  U.  S.  592,  26  L.  ed.  845;  Appeal  19. 
Taw  Court  v.  Patterson,  50  Md.  354.       So,  the  amount  of  a  bank  deposit 

^San    Francisco    ▼.    Hockey,    22  to  the  credit  of  a  nonresident  is  not 

Fed.  602;  Walker  v.  Jack,  31  C.  C.  generally  subject  to  taxation  in  the 

A.  462,  60  U.  S.  App.  124,  88  Fed.  576,  state  where  the  bank  is  located.    Cl<^ 

578;   Ruckgaher  v.  Moore,  104  Fed.  son  v.  Vew  Orleans,  46  La.  Ann.  1, 

947;     State    Tax    on    Foreign-held  14  So.   306.      It  is  otherwise,  bow- 

Bonds,  15  Wall.  300,  21  L.  ed.  179;  ever,  when  a  bank  deposit  acquires 
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debtor's  domiciL^  Nor  is  the  mortgage  itself — ^if  owned  by  a 
nonresident  and  assuming  that  it  is  a  mere  security,  and  does 
not  by  the  local  law  create  any  estate  in  the  real  property — sub- 
ject to  taxation  under  a  general  statute  covering  '^property  in 


a  local   biuineas    ntm.    See   infrOf 
note  15. 

The  opinion  in  Bladkatone  t.  Mil- 
kr,  188  U.  S.  189,  206,  47  L.  ed.  439, 
445,  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  277,  employed 
language  tiiat  might  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  rule  that  a  debt  has 
no  ntas  for  the  purpose  of  taxation 
at  the  domidl  of  the  debtor,  estab- 
lished hj  State  Taw  on  Foreign-held 
Bonds,  16  Wall.  300,  21  L.  ed.  179, 
and  other  eases  following  the  same, 
does  not  apply  to  a  debt  not  reduced 
to  a  concrete  form.  It  was  said  in 
this  connection:  "The  taxation  in 
that  case  [referring  to  the  case  above 
mentioned]  was  on  the  interest  on 
bonds  held  out  of  the  state.  Bonds 
and  negotiable  instruments  are  more 
than  merely  evidences  of  debt.  The 
debt  is  inseparable  from  the  paper 
which  declares  and  constitutes  it,  by 
a  tradition  which  comes  down  from 
more  arehaie  conditions.  Bacon  v. 
Hooker,  177  Mass.  335,  337,  83  Am. 
St  Bep.  279,  58  N.  E.  1078.  There- 
fore, considering  only  the  place  of 
the  property,  it  was  held  that  bonds 
held  out  of  the  state  could  not  be 
reached.  The  decision  has  been  cut 
down  to  its  precise  point  by  later 
eases.  Savingm  d  Loan  Soc.  v.  Mult- 
fumah  County,  169  U.  8.  421,  428,  42 
L.  ed.  803,  805,  18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  392; 
Ifiew  Orleans  v.  Stempel,  176  U.  S. 
309.  319,  320,  44  L.  ed.  174,  180,  20 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.   110." 

The  property  involved  in  Black- 
ftone  V.  Miller,  supra,  was  a  deposit 
IB  a  New  York  trust  company  to  the 


credit  of  a  nonresident.  It  was  held 
that  the  deposit  was  "property  with- 
in the  state"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  New  York  transfer  tax  act.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  opinion,  however, 
the  tax  was  a  tax  upon  the  transfer, 
and  not  upon  the  deposit.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  first  case  cited 
at  the  close  of  the  quotation  merely 
holds  that  a  nonresident  mortgagee's 
interest  under  a  mortgage  securing 
the  debt  may  be  subjected  to  local 
taxation  as  an  interest  in  real  prop- 
erty; and  that  the  second  case  mere- 
ly held  that  credits  may  be  subjected 
to  taxation  in  a  jurisdiction  in  which 
they  have  a  business  situs,  under  the 
circumstances  subsequently  explained 
in  the  text. 

fJack  V.  Walker,  96  Fed.  578, 
Affirmed  in  100  Fed.  1006;  State  Tax 
on  Foreign-held  Bonds,  15  Wall.  300, 
21  L.  ed.  179;  Territory  v.  Delinquent 
Taa  List  (Ariz.)  24  Pac.  782;  Ara- 
pahoe County  V.  Cutter,  3  Colo.  349; 
Senour  ▼.  Ruth,  140  Ind.  318,  39  X. 
£.  940;  Danenport  v.  Mississippi  d 
M,  R.  Co.  12  Iowa,  639;  Buck  v. 
Beach  (Ind.)  71  N.  E.  963;  State  ▼. 
Smith,  68  Miss.  79,  8  So.  294;  State, 
Crispin,  Prosecutor,  v.  Vansyckle,  49 
N.  J.  L.  366,  8  Atl.  120;  State  v. 
Earl,  1  Nev.  394;  South  Nashville 
Street  R.  Co.  v.  Morrow,  87  Tenn. 
406,  2  L.  R.  A.  853,  11  S.  W.  348. 

So,  Frankfort  v.  Fidelity  Trust  d 
S.  V.  Co.  Ill  Ky.  667,  64  S.  W.  470, 
held  that  a  mortgage  upon  real  prop- 
erty in  Kentucky,  and  the  bonds  of 
a  domestic  corporation  secured  there- 
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the  state."*  It  is  oompetent,  however,  even  for  a  state  in 
which  a  mortgage  is  for  most  purposes  regarded  as  transferring 
only  an  equitable  interest,  and  not  the  legal  title,  to  declare  the 
mortgagee's  right  an  interest  in  land,  and  subject  the  same  to 
local  taxation,  notwithstanding  that  the  mortgagee  is  a  nonresi- 
dent^ The  principle  that  the  situs  of  a  debt  is  at  the  domicil 
of  the  creditor  has  been  carried  to  the  extent  of  denying  that 
a  judgment  has  a  situs  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  in  the  juris- 
diction where  it  was  recovered  if  the  owner  is  domiciled  else- 
where. *• 


by,  owned  by  a  nonresident,  were  not 
subject  to  taxation  in  Kentucky,  al- 
though the  trustee  named  in  the 
mortgage  resided  in  that  state,  there 
being  no  statute  giving  the  date  and 
security  and  local  situs  under  such 
circumstances. 

But  a  payee  of  a  note,  secured  by 
a  mortgage  upon  real  property  in  the 
state  of  his  residence,  is  taxable 
thereon  in  that  state,  although  he 
has  assigned  the  same  as  collateral 
security  to  a  resident  of  another 
state.  Oihhina  v.  Adamaon,  5  Ejui. 
App.  90,  48  Pac.  871. 

^Holland  v.  Silver  Bow  County, 
16  Mont.  400,  27  L.  R.  A.  797,  39 
Pac.  676;  People  v.  Eastman,  26  Cal. 
601. 

Thus,  Adams  ▼.  Colonial  d  U,  8. 
Mortg.  Co.  (Miss.)  34  So.  482  (a 
case  in  which  the  entire  subject  was 
exhaustively  discussed  in  the  briefs 
of  counsel ) ,  while  conceding  that  the 
legislature  has  the  power  to  give  a 
local  situs  to  a  nonresident  mort- 
gagee's interest  in  land,  whether  it 
be  an  estate  in  the  land  or  a  mere 
chose  in  action,  and  earnestly  urging 
the  adoption  of  such  a  statute,  held 
that  such  result  had  not  been  accom- 
plished by  a  statute  which  purported 


to  make  every  person,  resident  or 
nonresident,  who  loans  money  within 
the  state  subject  to  taxation  on  the 
same;  and  further  held,  upon  the 
authority  of  State  v.  Smith,  68  Miss. 
79,  8  So.  294,  that  that  statute  only 
applies  where  the  person  sought  to 
be  taxed  resides,  or  has  a  plaee  of 
business,  or  a  location,  or  agent, 
within  the  state. 

^Savings  d  Loan  Soo,  ▼.  Ifiilfno- 
mah  County,  169  U.  S.  421,  42  L.  ed. 
803,  18  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  392;  Allen  v. 
VationaX  State  Bank,  02  Md.  509,  52 
L.  R.  A.  760,  84  Am.  St.  Rep.  517. 
48  Atl.  78;  Detroit  ▼.  Detroit,  91 
Mich.  78,  16  L.  R.  A.  69,  51  N.  W. 
787;  Mumford  ▼.  Sewall,  11  Or.  67, 
60  Am.  Rep.  462,  4  Pac.  685;  Adams 
V.  Colonial  d  U.  8.  Mortg.  Co. 
(Miss.)  34  So.  482,  630. 

^0 Kingman  County  v.  Leonard,  57 
Kan.  531,  34  L.  R.  A.  810,  57  Am.  St 
Rep.  347,  46  Pac.  960;  Dykes  v.  Lock- 
ux)od  Mortg.  Co.  2  Kan.  App.  217,  43 
Pac.  268,  Affirmed  in  57  Kan.  416, 
46  Pac.  711.  The  point  was  raised, 
but  not  decided,  in  Hamilton  ▼.  Wil- 
son, 61  Kan.  611,  48  L.  R.  A.  238,  59 
Pac.  1069,  the  statute  imposing  the 
tax  being  held  unoonstitutional  for 
other  reasons. 
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Wliile,  generally  speakings  the  situs  of  a  debt  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation  is  at  the  domicil  of  the  creditor^  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  may  not,  under  some  circumstances,  have  a  situs  for  such 
purposes  apart  from  that  domicil.  The  situs,  even  of  a  debt 
which  has  been  reduced  to  a  concrete  form,  e.  g.,  a  bond,  note,  or 
mortgage,  does  not  necessarily  follow  the  instrument  by  which 
it  is  evidenced  >  and  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  within  a  certain 
jurisdiction  for  collection  or  safe  keeping  does  not  subject  it  or 
the  debt  to  taxation  there,  ^^  nor  prevent  its  taxation  at  the 
domicil  of  the  creditor  in  another  jurisdiction.  ^  ^  It  is  compe- 
tent, however,  for  a  state  to  assign  a  local  situs  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation  to  credits  belonging  to  a  nonresident  which  have 
been  reduced  to  a  concrete  form,  and  the  evidences  of  which  are 
held  within  the  state  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  for  the  purposes 
of  collection  or  renewal,  with  a  view  to  new  loans,  and  the  carry- 
ing on  of  such  transactions  as  a  permanent  business.  ^^     In 

iWetroit  ▼.  Lewis,  109  Mich.  165,  310;   Hunt  ▼.  Board  of  Supers.  33 

32  L.  R.  A.  439,  66  N.  W.  968;  Her-  Iowa,  376,  11  Am.  Rep.  132;  Com,  Y. 

roil  T.  Keeran,  59  Ind.  472,  26  Am.  Williams  (Va.)  47  8.  E.  867. 

Bep.  87 ;  Lee  v.  Datcson,  8  Ohio  C.  C.  But  see  contra,  State  ex  rel.  Dun- 

365;  State  ▼.  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co,  nioa  v.  Howard  County  Court,  69  Mo, 

(Tex.  Civ.  App.)  80  S.  W.  546.  454;  Fisher  v.  Rush  County,  19  Kan. 

The  majority  opinion  in  Re  Whit-  414. 

ing,  150  N.  Y.  27,  34  t.  R.  A.  232,  56  ^^Walker  v.  Jack,  31  C.  0.  A.  462, 

Am.  St.  Rep.  640,  44  N.  E.  716,  seems  60  U.  S.  App.  124,  88  Fed.  576,  Re- 

to  be  opposed  to   the  text  on  this  versing  79  Fed.  138;  "New  Orleans  ▼. 

point.    It  was  there  held  that  bonds  Stempel,  175  U.  S.  309,  44  L.  ed.  174, 

of  a  foreign  corporation,  as  well  as  20   Sup.    Ct.   Rep.    110;    Bristol    v. 

bonds  and  certificates  of  stock  of  do-  Washington  County,  177  U.  S.  133, 

mestic  corporations,  when   deposited  44  L.  ed.  701,  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  685; 

in  a  safe  deposit  vault  in  New  York,  State  Board  v.    Comptoir   National 

althoogh   owned    by    a    nonresident,  D*Esoompte,  191  U.  S.  388,  48  L.  ed. 

vere   "property    within    the  state"  232,  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  109;  Goldgart 

withm  the  meaning  of  the  New  York  v.  People,  106  111.  26 ;  Hutchinson  v. 

transfer  tax  act  of  1892.    It  was  ex-  Board  of  Equalization,  66  Iowa,  36, 

pressly  said  that  the  bonds  and  cer-  23  N.  W.  249 ;  Re  Jefferson,  35  Minn, 

lifieates  of  stock  were  subject  to  tax-  215,  28  N.  W.  266;  State  v.  London  & 

ation  on  account    of  their  physical  V.  W,  America/n  Mortg.  Co.  80  Minn, 

presence  in  the  state.  277,  83  N.  W.  339;   Finch  v.   York 

i>£e  Borden^  208  lU.  369,  70  N.  £.  County,  19  Neb.  50,  66  Am.  Rep.  741, 
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most  of  the  cases  in  which  this  principle  has  been  applied,  it 
appeared  that  the  business  was  transacted  through  a  local  agent 
who  had  charge  and  possession  of  the  securities.  The  prin- 
ciple, however,  rests  upon  the  localization  of  the  business,  and 
the  actual  local  situs  of  the  securities  representing  the  debts, 
and  applies,  if  the  other  conditions  exist,  even  though  the  busi- 
ness be  transacted  without  the  intervention  of  a* local  agent  ^^ 
The  principle,  which  thus  takes  cognizance,  for  the  purposes 
of  taxation,  of  what  is  frequently  termed  the  'business  situs" 
of  credits  owned  by  a  nonresident^  is  most  frequently  applied  to 
credits  which  have  assumed  a  concrete  form ;  but  has  also  been 
applied  to  bank  deposits  incidental  to  local  business  of  the  kind 
described,  although  they  technically  represent  a  mere  indebted- 
ness not  reduced  to  a  concrete  form.^*  The  principle  applies 
with  additional  force  to  money  of  a  nonresident  thus  employed 
within  the  state,  since  money  is  tangible  personal  property,  and 
the  only  condition  requisite  to  give  it  a  local  situs  apart  from  the 
domicil  of  the  owner  is  a  certain  degree  of  permanency  in  its 
situation  within  the  jurisdiction,  which  condition  is  supplied 
when  the  money  is  kept  within  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestment and  reinvestment^^  Bonds  and  other  securities  de- 
posited within  a  state  by  foreign  insurance  companies  or  other 
corporations,  as  a  pledge  for  the  performance  of  duties  enjoined 
upon  them  by  local  legislation,  or  security  for  local  creditors, 
fall  within  the  same  principle,  and  are  likewise  subject  to  local 

^0  N.  W.  589;  Billingkurat  v.  Spink       ^^New  Orleans  T.  Btempel^  175  U. 

County,  5  S.  D.  84,  88,  58  N.  W.  272;  S.  309,  44  L.  ed.  174,  20  Sup.  Ct  Rep. 

Catlin  V.  Hull,  21  Vt  162.  110;  Parker  v.  Strauaa,  49  La.  Ann. 

14  Thus,  Buck  y.  Miller,  147  Ind.  1173,  22  So.  329;  Bluefields  Banana 

586,  37  L.  R.  A.  384,  62  Am.  St.  Rep.  Co,  v.  New  Orleane,  49  La.  Ann.  43, 

436,  46  N.  E.  647,  47  N.  E.  8,  says,  21  So.  027. 

in  effect,  that  the  principle  applies       ^^Lioerpool  d  L.  d  G.  Ins.  Co.  t. 

whether  the  business  within  the  state  Board  of  Assessors,  51  La.  Ann.  1028, 

is  conducted  by  the  nonresident  own-  1033,  46  L.  R.  A.  524,  72  Am.  St. 

er  himself,  or  by  a  local  agent  Rep.  483,  25  So.  970. 
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taxatioiL*^  It  will  be  observed  that  the  principle  is  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  domieil  of  the  debtor,  and  applies,  if  the  other  con- 
ditions exist,  even  though  both  creditor  and  debtor  be  domiciled 
outside  the  jurisdiction.^^ 

The  question  arises  in  this  connection  whether  a  debt,  which, 
under  the  circumstances  just  considered,  has  acquired  a  local 
situs  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  apart  from  the  domieil  of  the 
owner,  loses  its  situs  for  that  purpose  at  the  domieil  of  the 
creditor.  That  result,  which  is  necessary  if  the  injustice  of 
double  taxation  is  to  be  avoided,  would  necessarily  follow  from 
the  adoption  and  application  of  a  single  and  uniform  principle 
in  determining  the  situs  of  personal  property  for  the  purposes 
of  taxation ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  construe  stat- 
utes whidi  are  general  in  their  terms  so  as  to  preserve  this 
logical  consistency ;  but^  as  pointed  out  in  ante,  §  80a,  local 
legislatures  are  not  bound  by  the  rules  of  consistency  in  laying 
taxes.  Therefore,  if  a  statute  of  the  owner's  domieil  explicitly 
covers  the  property,  notwithstanding  its  business  situs  in  an- 
odier  jurisdiction,  the  statute  must  prevail,  although  the  inevit- 
able result  is  the  double  taxation  of  the  property.  ^  ^ 

"IFerteni  Aamir,  8oe,  ▼.  HaUiday,  they  were  made  by  residents  of  Ohio, 
126  Fed  257 ;  People  ▼.  Home  Ina.  were  payable  there  and  secured  by 
Co.  29  Cal.  634 ;  State  T.  Fidelity  d  mortgages  on  property  there  and 
Dt^t  Co.  (Tex.  Civ.  App.)  80  8.  were  periodically  forwarded  to  an 
W.  541  agent  of  the  ovmer  in  Ohio  for  the 
isBticfe  y.  Miller,  147  Ind.  686,  37  indorsement  of  payments  thereon,  it 
L-  R.  A.  384,  62  Am.  St.  Rep.  436,  45  farther  appearing  that  the  purpose 
N.  E.  647,  47  N.  E.  8 ;  Hutchinaon  ▼.  of  the  arrangement  was  to  avoid  the 
Board  of  EqualieaHon,  66  Iowa,  35,  taxation  of  the  notes  in  Ohio,  and 
23  X.  W.  249.  that  they  were  not  returned  for  tax- 
It  was  held  In  Buck  ▼.  Betteh  ation  either  in  Ohio  or  New  York. 
(Ind.)  71  N.  E.  963,  that  notes  be-  19  It  was  held  in  State  ew  rel.  Me- 
longing  to  a  person  domiciled  in  New  ohamice  d  T.  Ina,  Co.  ▼.  Board  of  Aa- 
York  were  subject  to,  and  in  fact  had  aeaaora,  47  La.  Ann.  1644,  18  So.  519, 
l)cen  made  liable  to  taxation  in,  Indi-  that  bonds  owned  by  a  domestic  in- 
ut,  it  appearing  that  they  had  been  surance  company  were  subject  to 
kept  for  a  series  of  years  by  an  agent  taxation  in  Louisiana,  notwithstand- 
^  tliat  state,  notwithstanding  that  ing  that  th^  were  on  deposit  with 
Vol.  I.  GoNFL.  or  Laws — 12. 
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80d.  When  l^^al  title  vetted  in  tnutee.— When  the  legal 

title  to  a  credit  is  vested  in  a  trustee  or  other  fiduciary, 

it  is  subject  to  taxation  at  his  domicile  at  least  if  the 
credit  has  been  reduced  to  a  concrete  form,  and  the  evi- 
dences thereof  are  in  his  possession,  notwithstanding  that  the 

the  treasurer  of  another  state  as  se-  territory  who  was  loaning  money 
curity  for  the  payment  of  risks  in-  there  for  the  owner,  were  not  subject 
curred  there.  The  decision  is,  per-  to  taxation  in  Oregon.  The  aetnal 
haps,  upon  the  assumption,  however,  decision  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
that  the  bonds  did  not  have  a  busi-  property  was  not  within  the  terms 
ness  situs  in  the  other  state  so  as  to  of  the  Oregon  statute;  but  the  court 
subject  them  to  taxation  there.  In  was  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
People  eoB  rel,  Jefferson  ▼.  Smith,  88  property,  under  the  circumstances, 
N.  Y.  67G,  it  seems  to  have  been  as-  had  a  situs  for  taxation  in  Washing- 
sumed  that  mortgage  securities  be-  ton,  and  that  it  could  not  properlj 
longing  to  a  resident  of  New  York,  be  given  a  situs  for  that  purpose  m 
which  had  acquired  a  business  situs  Oregon,  simply  because  the  domicil 
for  the  purposes  of  taxation  in  the  of  the  owner  was  in  that  state, 
manner  described  in  the  text,  and  Where  the  owner  of  stocks,  bonds, 
had  been  subjected  to  taxation  else-  credits,  or  choses  in  action  resides  in 
where,  were  not  liable  to  a  tax  in  New  this  state,  there  is  jurisdiction  over 
York  as  "personal  estate  within  this  his  person  and  credits,  which  in  law 
state."  An  act  was  subsequently  accompany  him,  and  have  their  situs 
passed  in  New  York,  apparently  for  here  for  the  purposes  of  taxation, 
the  purpose  of  meeting  this  decision,  Re  Borden,  208  III.  369,  70  N.  K  310. 
providing  that  "all  debts  and  obliga-  In  this  case  it  was  held  that  the 
tions  for  the  payment  of  money  due  property  referred  to  was  taxable  at 
or  owing  to  persons  residing  within  the  domicil  of  the  owner  in  Illinois, 
this  state,  however  secured,  or  wher-  notwithstanding  that  they  were  held 
ever  such  securities  shall  be  held,  by  his  agents  in  a  foreign  state  for 
shall  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  convenience  only,  and  not  for  the 
taxation,  personal  estate  within  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  agent  to 
state,  and  shall  be  assessed  as  such  transact  any  business  of  which  the 
to  the  owner  or  owners  thereof  in  the  property  is  the  subject-matter  or 
town,  village,  or  ward  in  which  such  stock  in  trade.  The  court  seems  to 
owner  or  owners  shall  reside  at  the  have  assumed  that,  if  the  property 
time  such  assessment  shall  be  had  been  held  in  a  foreign  state  un- 
made." Laws  1883,  chap.  302,  {  1.  der  such  circumstances  as  to  give  it 
Poppleton  V.  Yamhill  County,  18  a  local  situs  there  for  taxation,  it 
Or.  377,  7  L.  R.  A.  449,  23  Pac.  263,  could  have  no  such  situs  at  the  domi* 
held  that  mortgages  belonging  to  a  cil  of  the  owner, 
resident  of  Oregon,  which  had  never  In  Buck  v.  Beach  (Ind.)  71  N.  E. 
been  in  that  state,  but  were  in  the  963,  eupra,  note  18,  the  court  said  in 
hands   of  an  agent   in   Washington  effect  that  the  appropriate  situs  of 
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beneficial  OMmer  is  domiciled  elsewhere.  ^  It  has  been  held,  how- 
eyer,  that^  for  this  purpose,  an  executor  or  guardian  is  to  be 
regarded  as  domiciled  in  the  jurisdiction  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed,  although  his  domicil  as  an  individual  may  be  in  an- 
other jurisdiction ;  and,  upon  this  theory,  an  act  requiring  the 
payment  of  a  tax  upon  the  amount  shown  by  the  records  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  guardian  appointed  in  the  state  has  been 
upheld,  even  as  applied  to  a  case  where  both  guardian  and  ward 
were  nonresidents.^     While  a  tax  cannot  be  assessed  directly 

the  notes  in  qnestion  for  the  pur-  another  state.  Boake  ▼.  Security 
poses  of  tax&tion  was  in  Indiana,  Trust  d  8,  V,  Co.  22  Ky.  L.  Rep.  ISl, 
and  that,  though  it  was  within  the   56  S.  W.  624. 

power  of  the  state  of  the  domicil  to  Lewis  v.  Cheater  County,  SO  Pa. 
tu  them,  it  would  not  be  presumed  325,  however,  holds  that  when  a  trus- 
thftt  they  were  in  fact  subject  to  tax-  tee  appointed  in  another  state  be- 
atioa  in  that  state.  comes    domiciled    in    Pennsylvania, 

i/Vto0  Y.  Hunter,  34  Fed.  355;  she  can  only  be  taxed  there  in  re- 
Schmidt  T.  Failey,  14S  Ind.  150,  37  spect  of  funds  which  she  brought 
L  R.  A.  442^  47  X.  E.  326;  B<Mwin  within  the  state  and  invested  there. 
V.  Shine,  84  Ky.  502,  2  S.  W.  164;  When  there  are  two  or  more  joint 
Davis  V.  Mcbcy,  124  Mass.  193;  De-  trustees,  one  or  more  of  whom  are 
iroit  V.  Lewis,  109  Mich.  155,  32  L.  nonresidents,  and  the  securities  are 
R.  A.  439,  66  N.  W.  958;  Guthrie  v.  not  within  the  state,  they  are  not 
Pittsburgh,  O.  d  8t.  L.  B.  Co.  158  subject  to  taxation  within  the  state, 
Pa.  433,  27  Atl.  1052;  Hall  v.  Fay-  though  one  or  more  of  the  trustees 
ettevQle,  115  N.  G.  281,  20  S.  E.  373;  are  residents  of  the  state.  People  ex 
WaJla  Walla  v.  Moore,  16  Wash.  339,  reh  Darrow  ▼.  Coleman,  119  N.  Y. 
58  Am.  St.  Rep.  31,  47  Pac.  753.  See  137,  7  L.  R.  A.  407,  23  N.  E.  488; 
also  note  to  20  L.  R.  A.  151.  People  ew  rel.  Day  v.  Barker,  135  N. 

Money  or  credits  held  by  an  ancil-  Y.  656,  32  N.  E.  252. 
laiv  administrator  or  executor  are  ^Baldunn  v.  Washington  County, 
subject  to  taxation  in  the  state  85  Md.  145, 36  Atl.  764. 
granting  the  ancillary  letters,  at  So,  stocks  and  bonds  in  possession 
least  if  no  taxes  have  been  paid  of  a  guardian  appointed  and  resid- 
thereon  at  the  place  of  the  principal  ing  in  another  jurisdiction  are  not 
administration.  Dorris  v.  Miller,  taxable  in  Maryland,  although  the 
105  Iowa,  564,  76  N.  W.  482;  MiUer  ward  and  her  husband  reside  in 
T.  Dorris,  116  Iowa,  446,  90  N.  W.  89.   Maryland  a  part  of  the  year.    Kine- 

But  credits  in  the  hands  of  a  local    Jiart  v.  Howard,  90  Md.  1,  44  Atl. 
administrator  with  the  will  annexed   1040. 

cannot  be  taxed  for  years  during  But  a  tax  cannot  be  assessed  on 
which  tiie  testator  was  a  resident  of   nonresident    trustees    for    property 
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against  nonreflident  trustees  at  the  domicil  of  the 
owners,^  the  latter  may  be  assessed  at  their  domicil 
gpect  to  thcjir  interest  in  the  property,  although  the 
other  holder  of  the  legal  title  be  domiciled  elsewhere 
corpus  of  the  trust  be  in  the  latter's  possession.* 

80e.  Corporate  sharet. — Shares  of  corporate  stock  a 
garded  as  debts  of  the  corporation  by  which  they  s 
for  the  purposes  of  the  principle  previously  stated,  ti 
has  no  situs  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  at  the  domi 
debtor.  Upon  the  other  hand,  laws  expressly  impoe 
upon  the  shares  of  stock  in  domestic  corporations,  < 
nonresidents,  have  been  repeatedly  upheld.^ 

The  taxation  of  the  shares  of  nonresidents  at  the  < 
the  corporation  is,  however,  of  doubtful  propriety,  i 
the  well-established  principle  that  shares  of  stock  in 
corporation  are  taxable  at  the  domicil  of  the  ownei 


held  by  them  outside  of  the  state,  un- 
der Rev.  Stat.  chap.  6,  {  14,  d.  6,  as 
amended  by  Laws  1889,  chap.  175, 
providing  for  the  assessment  of  trus- 
tees in  the  place  where  the  person  to 
whom  the  income  is  payable  is  an  in- 
habitant, notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  derive  their  title  from  a 
devise  imder  a  Maine  will  through 
confirmation  by  a  Maine  probate 
court  to  which  they  have  agreed  to 
render  accounts.  Augusta  v.  Kim- 
hall,  91  Me.  605,  41  L.  R.  A.  475,  40 
Atl.  666. 

*  Augusta  v.  Kimhall,  91  Me.  605, 
41  L.  R.  A.  475,  40  Atl.  666. 

*Bunt  V.  Perry,  165  Mass.  287,  43 
N.  E.  103. 

i^appon  V.  Merchants'  Nat,  Bank, 
19  Wall.  490,  22  L.  ed.  189;  State  v. 
Travelers  Ins.  Co,  70  Conn.  590,  66 
Am.  St.  Rep.  138,  40  Atl.  465;  Fax- 
ion  V.  MoOosh,  12  Iowa,  527;  South 
Jfashville  Street  R.  Co.  v.  Morrow, 


87  Tenn.  406,  2  7^  R.  A 
W.  348;  St.  Albans  v.  S 
Co.  57  Vt.  68.  But  see  oc 
CarolUia  R.  Co.  v.  Alam 
C.  454;  XJniof^  Bank  v.  Si 
490;  Oliver  y.Boott  Cott 
Allen,  268. 

All  the  capital  stock  o 
tion  formed  by  the  cons 
corporations  of  difi'eren 
properly  taxable  in  one  oi 
which  has  recognized  ai 
the  consolidation.  Keo 
Bridge  Co.  v.  People,  161 
N.  E.  691. 

^Oreat  Barrington  ▼. 
16  Pick.  572;  Newark  C 
Fourth  Ward  Assessor, 
13;  State,  Fish,  Prosecu 
nin,  23  N.  J.  L.  484;  Wt 
County,  82  N.  C.  420,  3 
092.  90  N.  C.  409;  Woi 
Sebastian,  25  Ohio  St.  1 ; 
ges,  46  Ohio  St.  153,  2  I 
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however,  does  not  apply  to  shares  of  stock  in  a  national  bank, 
since,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  they  are  taxable  only  in  the  state 
where  the  bank  is  located,  and  cannot  be  taxed  at  the  domicil  of 
the  holder.  The  location  of  the  certificates  representing  shares 
of  stock  does  not  ordinarily  determine  the  situs  of  the  shares 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation,*  though,  doubtless,  they  may  ac- 
quire a  situs  for  such  purpose  at  a  place  apart  from  the  domicil 
of  the  ovmer  if  they  have  acquired  a  business  situs  there  under 
the  circumstances  already  mentioned.  The  power  of  the  state 
in  which  the  corporation  is  created  to  tax  the  shares  is  not 
affected  by  the  fact  that  the  property  they  represent  is  in  an- 
other jurisdiction.^ 

19  y.  E.  560;  Bradley  v.  Bander,  36  pressly  exempt  resident  stockholdeni 

Ohio  St^  28,  38  Am.  Bep.  647;   Mo-  when  the  shares  have  been  taxed  at 

Keen  Y.  Northampton  County,  49  Pa.  the  domicil  of  the  corporation.     See 

519,  88  Am.  Dec.  616;  Bacon  ▼.  State  Foster  ▼.  Stevens,  63  Vt.  176,  13  L. 

Tas  Comre.  126  Mich.  22,  86  Am.  St.  R.  A.  166,  22  Atl.  78;  Lockv?ood  v. 

Rep.  624,  85  N.  W.  307   (see  note  to  Weston,  61  Conn.  211,  23  Atl.  9. 
thia  case  in  60  L.  R.  A.  321,  upon  the       Stock  in  a  foreign  corporation,  tak- 

general    subject     of     constitutional  en  in  consideration  of  a  grant  of  the 

equality  in  relation  to  corporate  tax-  right  to  use  patents  which  constitute 

ation).  the    original    capital    of    a    domes- 

But  see  People  ex  rel.  Trowbridge  tic  corporation,  is  not  employed  with- 

7.  Ta0  d  A.  Comrs,  4  Hun,  695,  Af-  in  the  state  so  as  to  be  taxable  under 

finned  in  62  N.  Y.  630;  and  People  New  York  act   of   1880,   chap.   642. 

ej  rel.  Pacific  Mail  S.  8.  Oo.  v.  Tax  People  ex  rel.  Edison  Electrio  Light 

Conrs.  6  Hun,  200,  Affirmed  in  64  N.  Co.  y.  Campbell,  138  N.  Y.  643,  20  L. 

Y.  541,  holding  that  stock  owned  by  R.  A.  453,  34  N.  E.  370. 
a  resident  in  a  foreign  corporation  is       See  also  notes,  2  L.  R.  A.  798,  800, 

not  taxable  under  a  statute  covering  68  L.  R.  A.  613,  678  et  seq. 
property  "within  this  state."  ^Stanford   ▼.    San   Francisoo,    131 

And  the  fact   that  the  assessors  Cal.  34,   63  Pac.   145.    But   see  Re 

have  been  taxed  in  the  state  where  Whiting,  160  N.  Y.  27,  34  L.  R.  A. 

the  corporation  is  domiciled  does  not  232,  66  Am.  St.  Rep.  640,  44  Atl.  715; 

exempt  them  from  taxation  at  the  Re  Enston,  113  N.  Y.  174,  sub  nom. 

domicil  of  the  owner  of  the  shares.  People  y.  Shertcood,  3  L.  R.  A.  464, 

Setcard  t.  Rising  Sun,  79  Ind.  361 ;  21  N.  E.  87. 

Worth  T.  Ashe  County,  90  N.  C.  409;        ^State   ▼.    Travelers    Ins.    Co.    70 

Dyer  r.  Osborne,  11  R.  I.  321,  23  Am.  Conn.  690,  66  Am.  St.  Rep.  138,  40 

Rep.  460.  Atl.  465.  So,  in  Wright  v.  Louisville 

In  some  states    the   statutes   ez-  d  N.  R.  Co,  196  U.  S.  219,  49  L.  ed. 
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80V^.  Snccession  taxes  goyemed  by  the  lex  domicili 

the  English  statutes  legacy  duty  is  charged  on  all  the 
wherever  situated,  of  a  person  dying  domiciled  in  t 
Kingdom/  but  not  on  movables,  though  situated  in  t 
Kingdom,  of  a  person  elsewhere  domiciled.*  Succei 
is  also  charged  on  all  the  personal  property,  no  ma 
situated,  of  a  person  dying  domiciled  in  the  TJni 
dom.*  Where  a  person  dies  domiciled  out  of  the  Un: 
dom,  a  successor  is  liable  to  succession  duty  when 
under  English  trusts  or  settlements,*  but  not  other^ 
is  difficult  to  understand  these  rulings  on  any  oth( 
than  that  which  gives  to  a  state,  in  the  exercise  of 
eignty,  the  right  to  tax  all  property  which  either  be 
domiciled  resident,  or  which  cannot  be  realized  w: 
action  of  the  courts  of  the  state  imposing  the  tax.* 


— ,  25  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  16,  it  is  held 
that  shares  of  stock  in  an  Alabama 
railroad  corporation,  held  by  a  Geor- 
gia corporation,  are  taxable  as  the 
property  of  the  latter  under  the  man- 
date of  the  Georgia  Constitution  that 
"all  taxation  shall  be  uniform  upon 
the  same  class  of  subjects,  and  ad 
valorem  on  all  property  subject  to  be 
taxed  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  authority  levying  the  tax,  and 
shall  be  levied  and  collected  under 
general  laws,"  which  is  carried  out 
in  Georgia  Laws  1808,  No.  150,  S§  1, 
2,  authorizing  a  tax  on  all  the  tax- 
able property  of  the  state,  and  {16 
which  requires  taxpayers  to  return 
the  number  of  shares  of  stock  in  for- 
eign corporations  which  they  own. 
It  was  so  held  notwithstanding  the 
contention  that  the  right  to  tax  the 
shares  belonged  to  the  state  of  Ala- 
bama where  the  railroad  had  its 
trades. 

1  Re  Eicin,  1  Cromp.  A  J.  151 ; 
Atty.  Gen.  v.  Napier,  6  Exch.  217,  20 
L.  J.  Exch.  N.  S.  173,  15  Jur.  253. 

2  Thomson  ▼.  Advocate  Oeneral,  12 
Clark  &  P.  1,  9  Jur.  217.  See,  on 
same  principle,  Kintzing  ▼.  Hutchin- 
son, 7  W.  N.  C.  226. 


s  Wallace  v.  Atty.  Gen. 
1,  35  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  124,  1 
937,  13  L.  T.  N.  S.  480,  14 
116.  See  LyaU  v.  Lyall,  ' 
1,  42  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  195, 
S.  530,  21  Week.  Rep.  34. 

*Re  Wallop,  1  De  G.  , 
5  New  Reports,  679,  33  1 
S.  351,  10  Jur.  N.  S.  328, 
S.  174,  12  Week.  Rep.  587 
L.  R.  7  Ch.  D.  351,  47  L. 
106,  38  L.  T.  N.  S.  439,  26 
257;  LyaU  v.  Lyall,  L.  1 
42  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  195,  27 
530,  21  Week.  Rep.  34.  S 
lace,  28  L.  J.  Ch.  489,  4 
340,  5  Jur.  N.  S.  694,  7 
575;  Atty.  Gen.  v.  Campl 
H.  L.  524,  4!  L.  J.  Ch.  N 
Week.  Rep.  34. 

5  Wallace  v.  A  tty.  Gen. 
1,  35  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  124, 
S.  937,  13  L.  T.  N.  S.  48 
Rep.  116,  a  case  where  %  U 
iciled  in  Natal,  entitled 
will  of  G.,  also  domiciled 
certain  stocks  in  England 
her  property  to  W.  It  wj 
the  stock  was  not  liable  t 
duty.  See  other  cas^s  < 
Hanson,  Legacy  k  Succe 
3d  ed.  15  et  seq.;  Dice 
Op.  cit.  318  ei  seq. 

•  "If  a  man  dies  domic 
possessed  of  personal  pi 
question  of  whether  he  h 
tate  or  intestate,  and  a  I 
tions  relating  to  the  disti 
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8Qf.  ?ruiciple8  goTerning  exaction  of  tnccestion  taxes,  gener- 
ally'—It  is  quite  generally  agreed,  at  least  when  the  liability  of 
a  nonresident's  personal  property  within  the  state  is  not  in- 
Tolred,  that  the  subject  of  the  tax  variously  denominated  suc- 
cession or  legacy  tax,  inheritance  tax,  transfer  tax,  and  the  like, 
is  the  transfer  of,  or  succession  to,  property,  and  not  property 
itself,  though  the  amount  or  value  of  the  properly  transferred 
usuaDy  measures  the  tax.  ^     The  statement  of  the  Maryland  su- 


administration  of  his  personal  estate, 
belong  to  the  judge  of  the  domlcil, 
tad  dat  on  the  principle  of  mohilia 
iequuniur    pertaruitn.     His    domicil 
sets  up  the  forum  of  administration. 
Now,  apply  that  to  the  present  case. 
The  Iq^tees   would   resort   to  that 
fonnn  to  receive  their  legacies,  and 
the  executors  and  trustees,  when  the 
residue  has  been  ascertained,  would 
resort  to  that  forum  to  receive  it. 
When  they  have  received  it  the  leg- 
acy ig  dii«charged  and  all  things  that 
are  incidental   to  the   legacy   cease. 
The?  receive  it  bound  with  the  duty 
of  bringing  it  to  this  country  and  in- 
vesting it  here  in  consols,  which  they 
are    Erected    to  hold   upon   certain 
trusts  mentioned  by  the  will.     But 
the  character  of  the  ownership  is  no 
longer  that  of  a  legacy.    The  charac- 
ter of  the  ownership   is   under   the 
trusts  directed  to  be  created  by  the 
will.     There  is,   therefore,  a  settle- 
mrnt  made  of  the  property  which  is 
bronght  into  this  country  and  invest- 
ed here  in  such  mode  of  investment 
as  gives  to  the  property  while  it  re- 
mains here  the  character  of  English 
property  in  respect  of  locality.    That 
settlement  so  made,  undoubtedly  be- 
oomes  subject  to  the  rules  of  English 
law  mider  which  it  is  held,  by  virtue 
of  which  it  is   enjoyed,   and  under 
which  it  will  be  ultimately  adminis- 
tered.   That,  therefore,  is  a  descrip- 
tinn  of  ownership  which  falls  imme- 
diately within  the  provisions  of  the 
Bueoession  duty   act.'*      Lord  West- 
bury,  in  Attjf.  Oen.  v.  Campbell,  L. 
R.  5  H.  L.  529,  41  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  8.  611, 
21  Wedc.  Rep.  34. 

iPhmmer  v.  Coler,  178  TJ.  8.  115, 


44  L.  ed.  998,  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  829; 
Kocherapejger  v.  Drake,  167  111.  122, 
41  L.  R.  A.  446,  47  N.  £.  321;  Re 
Merriam,  141  N.  Y.  479,  36  N.  E. 
506;  Re  Broneon,  160  N.  Y.  1,  34  L. 
R.  A.  238,  66  Am.  St.  Rep.  632,  44  N. 
E.  707;  State  ew  reL  Qarth  v.  Suntz- 
ler,  143  Mo.  287,  40  L.  R.  A.  280,  65 
Am.  St  Rep.  663,  46  S.  W.  246;  Re 
Joyslin  (Vt.)  66  Atl.  281. 

This  view  of  the  character  of  the 
tax  is  generally  taken,  even  when  the 
literal  terms  of  the  statute  might 
seem  to  lay  the  tax  upon  the  proper- 
ty itself.  Thus,  the  majority  of  the 
court  in  Re  Sinft,  137  N.  Y.  77,  18 
L.  R.  A.  709,  32  N.  E.  1006,  took  the 
position  that  the  tax  imposed  by  the 
New  York  act  of  1887,  chap.  713,  was 
a  tax  on  the  right  of  succession  un- 
der a  will  or  devoluticm  In  case  of  in- 
testacy, and  not  a  tax  upon  property, 
although  the  language  of  the  statute 
was  "all  property  which  shall  pass 
.  .  .  shall  be  and  is  subject  to  a 
tax." 

So,  Gelsthorpe  v.  Fumell,  20 
Mont.  299,  39  L.  R.  A.  170,  61  Pac 
267,  declares  that  it  is  the  right  to 
receive  property,  and  not  the  proper- 
ly itself,  that  is  taxed  by  the  Mon- 
tana act  of  March  4, 1897,  imposing  a 
tax  upon  "all  property*'  which  shall 
pass  by  will  or  intestate  laws,  unless 
the  estate  is  less  than  $7,500. 
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preme  court  that  the  tax  is  not  a  tax  upon  property, 
price  exacted  by  the  state  for  the  privilege  accorded 
ting  property  to  be  transmitted  by  will  or  by  descent  c 
tion,  though  not  exhaustive  as  to  the  meana  of  devo 
perhaps,  a  more  scientific  statement  of  the  subject  oi 
Some  important  results  depend  upon  this  view  of  the 
for  instance,  the  liability  to  pay  the  tax  with  respect 
States  bonds  which  could  not  be  subjected  to  a  prop 
Some  courts,  however,  having  regard  to  the  fad 
local  statute  requires  the  payment  of  the  tax,  not  onl; 
spect  to  personal  property  of  a  resident  wherever  sit 
also  with  respect  to  personal  property  within  the  sta 
ing  to  a  nonresident,  have  declared  that  the  subject  c 
so  far  as  residents  are  concerned,  is  the  transfer  or  si 
but,  so  far  as  nonresidents  are  concerned,  is  the  proper 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  ascribe  a  double  ch 
the  tax  in  order  to  explain  the  terms  of  such  a  statute, 
ing  that  the  transfer  of,  or  succession  to,  property,  ai 
property  itself,  is  the  subject  of  the  tax,  and  that  1 
therefore  necessarily  limited  to  transfers  or  successionfi 

estate  ▼.  DalrympUf  70  Md.  294,  3   dent  is  the  property  was  d 
L.  R.  A.  372,  17  Atl.  82.  inference  from  the  fact  1 

^Plummer  v.  Ooler,  178  U.  S.  116,   the   New  York  authoriti 
44  L.  ed.  998,  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  829.      situs  is  the  criterion  of  t 

4  Thus,  in  Re  Embury,  19  App.  of  the  property  under  bv 
Div.  214,  45  N.  Y.  Supp.  881,  Affirmed  stances;  but,  as  shown  1 
in  164  N.  Y.  746,  49  N.  E.  1096,  the  this  criterion  is  entirely 
court,  referring  to  a  nonresident  tea-  with  the  theory  that  the 
tator,  said:  "We  have  at  all  times  succession,  and  not  the  p 
referred  to  the  property  kept  by  the  self,  is  the  subject  of  the 
appellant's  testator  as  the  subject  of  Re  Bishop,  82  App.  Div. 
taxation,  and  have  done  so  advisedly,  Y.  Supp.  474,  declares  t 
and,  as  we  think,  upon  authority,  residents,  the  transfer  tu 
So  far  as  residents  are  concerned,  the  succession,  and  is  impos 
courts  have  held  that  the  tax  is  not  right  of  succession;  but 
upon  property,  but  on  the  right  of  residents  it  is  a  tax  on  tl 
succession."  The  idea  that  the  sub-  of  property  within  the  j 
ject  of  the  tax  in  case  of  a  nonresi-    of  the  court. 
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place  by  virtue  of  the  laws,  or  at  least  by  virtue  of  the  consent^ 
of  the  jurisdiction  imposing  the  tax,  the  legislature  and  courts 
of  a  particular  jurisdiction,  deferring  to  the  principle  of  inters 
national  law  that  the  succession  to  personal  property,  wherever 
sitoated,  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  owner's  domicil,  may  take 
the  view  that  the  transfer  or  succession  takes  place  by  virtue  of 
the  law  of  the  domicil,  and  thus  adopt  domicil  as  the  exclusive 
critericHi  of  the  property  with  respect  to  which  the  tax  is  pay- 
able; or,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  general  principle  by 
which  the  succession  to  personal  property  is  referred  to  the  law 
of  the  domicil  can  only  be  made  effective  by  the  consent  and 
acquiescence  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  property  is  found, 
tiey  may,  without  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  property,  neverthe- 
le^  take  the  view  that  the  transfer  or  succession,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  tax,  takes  place  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  the  situs 
of  the  property,  and  thus  adopt  local  situs  as  the  sole  criterion 
of  the  property  with  respect  to  which  the  tax  is  payable.  Or, 
again,  having  regard  both  to  the  general  principle  of  succession 
by  the  law  of  the  domicil,  and  to  the  power  of  a  state  or  country 
over  the  properly  within  its  borders,  they  may  take  the  view 
that  the  transfer  or  succession  depends  in  part  upon  the  law 
of  the  domicU,  and  in  part  upon  the  law  of  the  situs,  and  thus 
lay  the  tax  according  to  both  principles.  If  the  maxim,  Mobilia 
sequuniur  personam,  were  always,  and  without  exception,  ap- 
plied in  determining  the  situs  of  personal  property  for  the  pur- 
poses of  taxation,  it  is  obvious  that  for  practical  purposes  it 
voidd  be  immaterial  whether  the  tax  were  laid  according  to  the 
principle  of  domicU  or  the  principle  of  situs,  since  the  result 
would  necessarily  be  the  same  in  either  case;  but,  as  shown  in 
previous  sections,  a  situs,  apart  from  the  domicil  of  the  owner, 
13  frequently  assigned  to  personal  property,  intangible  as  well 
as  tangible,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation.  The  practical  results 
of  die  application  of  these  two  principles  are  therefore  quite 
different 
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K  domicil  be  adopted  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  prii 
laying  this  tax,  it  is  obvious  that  the  tax  will  be  paya 
respect  to  all  personal  property,  wherever  situated,  of 
dent  who  was  domiciled  in  the  jurisdiction  imposing 
and  with  respect  to  no  personal  property,  even  thougl 
the  jurisdiction,  of  a  nonresident  decedent  This  is  t 
tical  result  attained  by  judicial  construction  of  the 
I^acy  and  succession  duty  acts,  which  are  broad  en 
terms  to  cover  all  legacies  and  successions,  without  refc 
domicil  or  situs.  *^  There  is,  however,  an  exception 
arising  under  the  succession  duty  act,  when  the  final  dii 
of  the  property  under  the  will  of  a  nonresident  is  suspi 
an  English  trust,  so  that  the  final  devolution  of  the  pre 
the  termination  of  the  trust  estate  takes  place  by  virtr 
law  of  England,  and  not  by  the  law  of  the  testator's  don 


s  Thus,  legacies  payable  out  of 
money  collected  upon  debts  owing  to 
the  testator,  a  domiciled  foreigner, 
by  persons  domiciled  in  England,  are 
not  liable  to  the  payment  of  a  legacy 
duty,  notwithstanding  that  the  Eng- 
lish statute  in  terms  requires  the 
payment  of  the  tax  in  respect  of 
**evcry  legacy  given  by  any  will  or 
testamentary  instrument  of  any  per- 
son." Thomson  v.  Advocate  Gener- 
al, 12  Clark  &  F.  I,  9  Jur.  217,  13 
Sim.  153. 

Property  in  this  country  belonging 
to  a  foreigner  who  dies  abroad  and 
appoints  an  English  executor  and  be- 
queathes to  English  legatees  is  not 
liable  to  legacy  duty.  Re  Bruce,  2 
Car.  &  J.  436,  1  L.  J.  Exch.  N.  S. 
153,  2  Tyrw.  476.  See  also  Atty, 
Gen,  ▼.  Jackson,  2  Clark  &  F.  48,  8 
Bligh  N.  R.  15,  3  Tyrw.  982;  Logan 
V.  Fairlie,  2  Sim.  &  Stu.  291,  3  L.  J. 
€h.  152,  25  Revised  Rep.  208;  Arnold 
v.  Arnold,  2  Myl.  k  C.  266,  6  L.  J. 


Ch.  N.  8.  218,  1  Jut.  266. 
feet  that  personal  assets  si1 
of  the  jurisdiction  at  the  t 
death  of  a  nonresident  an 
ject  to  the  tax,  though  sul 
remitted  to  England. 

Conversely,  personal  pr< 
longing  to  the  estate  of  a 
Englishman  is  subject  to  le; 
wherever  located.  Atty,  G 
pier,  6  Exch.  217,  20  L.  J. 

5.  173,  16  Jur.  263;  Re 
Cromp.  A  J.  161,  1  Tyrw.  i 
Exch.  3T;  Re  Coales,  7  M 
390,  10  L.  J.  Exch.  N.  S.  2 

So,  succession  duty  is  m 
on  legacies  given  by  the  wil 
son  domiciled  in  a  foreigi 
Wallace  v.  Atty.  Gen.  L.  I 

6,  35  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  124,  : 
S.  937.  13  L.  T.  N.  S.  480, 
Rep.  116. 

<  Where  personal  propei 
queathed  by  a  person  doi 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  i 
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Domicil  18  also  recognized  in  Connecticut  as  the  true  prin- 
ciple according  to  which  the  tax  should  be  laid ;  but,  as  stated 
by  the  supreme  court  of  that  state,  the  local  statute  adds  to  the 
force  of  example  the  influence  of  reciprocity,  by  permitting  the 
exaction  of  the  tax  with  respect  to  personal  property  within 
the  state  belonging  to  the  estate  of  a  nonresident,  but  directing 
the  treasurer  not  to  collect  the  same  if  the  decedent  resided  in 
a  state  which  does  not  collect  transfer  or  succession  tax  from 


first  instanoe,  liable  to  a  legacy  or 
sueeession  duty  on  being  paid  to  tbe 
legatee;  but  where  the  executor, 
elected  to  collect  foreign  property 
and  inyest  it  in  England,  hae  dis- 
charged the  duty  imposed  on  him, 
and  has  placed  the  funds  in  the  w&j 
required  in  this  country,  any  subse- 
qnent  devolution  of  it  becomes  liable 
to  duty,  though  the  party  on  whom 
it  may  devolve  may,  like  the  testator, 
be  domiciled  abroad.  Atty.  Oen,  ▼. 
CampheU,  L.  R.  5  H.  L.  624,  41  L.  J. 
Gh.  N.  S.  611,  21  Week.  Rep.  34,  note, 
lord  Westbury  said  in  support  of 
this  decision :  "li  a  man  dies  domi- 
ciled abroad,  possessed  of  personal 
pTX>pert7,  the  question  of  whether  he 
has  died  testate  or  intestate,  and  also 
all  questions  relating  to  the  distribu- 
tion and  administration  of  his  per- 
gonal estate,  belong  to  the  judge  of 
the  domicil,  and  that  on  the  princi- 
ple of  mohilia  aequuntur  persona/m,** 
Again,  he  says:  "It  is  quite  clear 
that  you  cannot  apply  an  English  act 
of  Parliament  to  foreign  property 
whilst  it  remains  foreign  property; 
hut  after  the  purposes  of  administra- 
tion have  been  answered  and  distri- 
bution made,  if  a  party  taking  his 
diatributive  part  comes  to  this  coun- 
try and  invests  it  upon  trusts,  it  as- 
somes  the  character  of  a  British  set- 


tlement and  British  property,  and  is 
no  longer  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  it 
was  merely  a  portion  of  a  foreign 
testator's  estate,  to  be  received  in  the 
course  of  administration." 

So,  in  -Re  Wallop,  33  L.  J.  Ch.  N. 
S.  351,  1  De  G.  J.  &  S.  656,  6  New 
Reports,  679,  10  Jur.  N.  S.  328,  10  L. 
T.  N.  S.  174,  12  Week.  Rep.  587, 
where  an  English  testator  gave  a 
fund  to  trustees  upon  trusts  to  pay 
the  income  to  his  daughter  for  life, 
and  after  her  death  to  hold  the  fund 
in  trust  for  such  persons  as  the 
daughter  should,  by  will,  appoint; 
and  the  daughter,  who  at  the  time  of 
her  death  was  domiciled  in  Jersey, 
disposed  of  the  funds  by  will, — it 
was  held  that  the  legacies,  by  reason 
of  the  domicil  in  Jersey,  were  not  lia- 
ble to  legacy  duty;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  of  such  domicil, 
were  liable  to  succession  duty.  This 
decision  was  followed  in  Re  Capde- 
vielle,  2  Hurlst.  &  G.  986,  33  L.  J. 
Exch.  N.  S.  306,  12  Wedc.  Rep.  110, 
10  Jur.  N.  S.  1166.  See,  to  similar 
effect,  Re  Smith,  12  Week.  Rep.  933, 
10  L.  T.  N.  S.  598;  Re  Cigala,  L.  R. 
7  Ch.  Div.  351,  47  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  166, 
38  L.  T.  N.  S.  439,  26  Week.  Rep. 
257;  Re  Lovelace,  4  De  G.  &  J.  340, 
28  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  489,  5  Jur.  N.  S. 
694,  7  Week.  Rep.  575. 
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personal  property  therein  belonging  to  the  estates  of  C 
cut  decedents.  ^ 

The  universal  acquiescence  by  other  countries  and  i 
the  principle  of  taxation  thus  adopted  in  England  and 
ticut  would  prevent  the  exaction  of  a  tax  with  respec 
same  succession  and  the  same  properly  by  two  or  mo 
tries.  Double  taxation  would  also  be  obviated  by  the  i 
adoption  of  actual  situs  as  the  sole  and  exclusive  prii 
laying  the  tax,  assuming  there  were  no  di£Ferences  of 
as  to  the  situs  of  personal  property  under  a  given  stat 
oimistances.  And  the  latter  principle  has  been  appli 
affirmatively  and  negatively  in  the  construction  of  th 
Oarolina  statute  upon  the  subject  The  courts  in  tl 
repudiate  the  English  doctrine,  and  take  the  view  that 
of  personal,  as  well  as  of  real,  property,  rather  than  th 
that  personal  property  follows  the  domicil  of  the  ownei 
fiction  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  principle  of  don 
the  true  principle  of  construction  of  the  local  statute 
provides  generally  that  a  tax  shall  be  levied  and  coUecl 
the  value  of  all  personal  estate  or  goods  bequeathed  to  & 
or  collaterals,  without  expressly  specifying  property  sit 
the  state;  and  they  have  accordingly  held  that  the  tas 
able  with  respect  to  personal  property  within  the  state 
ing  to  an  intestate  who  was  domiciled  out  of  the  stat4 
applying  the  same  principle  conversely,  have  held  that 
is  not  payable  with  respect  to  personal  property  oui 
state  belonging  to  a  resident  of  the  state.* 


fGallup's  Appeal,  76  Conn.  617,  57 
Atl.  699. 

The  succession  tax  is  payable  in 
respect  of  personal  property  of  a  de- 
cedent which  was  actually  out  of  the 
state  at  the  time  of  his  death,  under 
the  Connecticut  statute  imposing 
.such  tax  on  "any  property  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  state."    lUd, 


*Alvany  v.   Paicell,  65 
Jones,  Eq.)  51.   The  charac 
property  involved  in  this 
not  appear,  except  that  it 
sonal  property. 

98tate  V.  Brevard,  62  N. 
Eq.)  141.  This  case  was  d 
on  the  authority  of  Alvany 
55  N.  C.  (2  Jones,  Eq.)  51. 
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So,  the  Iowa  statute,  as  judicially  construed,  lays  the  tax 
acoarding  to  the  principle  of  situs, — ^that  is,  actual  situs, — to 
the  exclusion  of  the  principle  of  domicil ;  and  it  has  accordingly 
been  held^^  in  that  state  that  cattle  belonging  to  a  resident  of 
Iowa,  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  were  in  another  state,  are 
not  taxable  under  the  Iowa  statute,  which  provides  that  "all 
properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  state,  and  any  interest 
therein,  whether  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  state  or  not, 
and  whether  tangible  or  intangible,  which  shall  pass  by  will  or 
by  the  statutes  of  inheritance  of  this  or  any  other  state  •  •  • 
shall  be  subject  to  a  tax." 

The  Vermont  supreme  court  goes  even  further,  declaring  that 
the  phrase  "within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  state"  in  the  Ver^ 
mont  statute,  imposing  a  collateral  inheritance  tax,  and  which 
in  terms  applies  to  "all  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
state  .  •  .  whether  tangible  or  intangible,  which  shall  pass 
by  will  or  by  the  intestate  laws  of  this  state,"  means  property 
within  the  probate  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  holds  that  no  tax 
is  payable  under  the  statute  with  respect  to  indebtedness  due  to 
a  decedent  resident  in  Vermont  from  residents  of  other  states.  ^  ^ 

i^Wetufer  ▼.  Btaie,  110  Iowa,  328,       HRe  Jayalin    (Vt.)    66  Atl.  281. 

81  X.  W.  603.     It  was  further  held  The  opinion  in  this  case  contains  a 

in  this  case  that  the  fact  that  the  very  clear  and  logical  discussion  of 

cattle  were  sold  by  the  executor,  and  the  subject,  assuming  the  validity  of 

the  proceeds  brought  into  Iowa  for  the  premise  that  personal   property 

distribution  there,  did  not  render  the  of  a  decedent  really  devolves  by  vir- 

proceeds   subject  to   the   tax.     The  tue  of  the  law  of  the  jurisdiction 

court  said  that  the  decision  as  to  the  which  has  control  of  the  property, 

effect  of  bringing  the  proceeds  with-  even  though  that  jurisdiction  may, 

in  the  state  might  have  been  differ-  as  a  matter  of  comity,  recognize  the 

ent  if  the  property  had  passed  by  de-  law  of  the  domicil  as  the  rule  to  be 

went,  and  not  by  will,  but  the  point  followed.    It  will  be  observed  that 

was  not  decided.    The  court  further  this  position  is  diametrically  opposed 

held  that  the  maxim,  Mohilia  sequw^  to  that  taken  by  the  English  courts 

tur  ptT9onamj  does  not  apply  with  in  construing  the  English  statutes. 

Rspect  to  the  situs  of  tangible  per-  The  terms  of  the  Vermont  statute, 

■ooal  property   for  the  purpose   of  as  is  also  true  of  the  English  statute, 

taxation,  but  that  the  actual  situs  is  are  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  the 

to  be  regarded.  courts  to  adopt  local  domicil,  situs, 
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The  court  also  took  the  poeition  that  the  property  in 
passed  by  force  and  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  states  in  -^ 
debtors  resided,  notwithstanding  that  those  jurisdid 
ognize  the  law  of  the  domicil  as  the  rule  to  be  follows 
tributing  the  personal  estate.  It  will  be  observed  that 
trine  announced  in  this  case,  which  makes  the  subj 
property  to  local  probate  jurisdiction  the  exclusive  cri 
its  liability  to  the  tax,  goes  a  step  further  than  the  ca^ 
make  local  situs  the  exclusive  criterion,  since,  as  showi 
§  80c,  the  situs  of  a  debt  for  the  purposes  of  ta: 
ordinarily  at  the  domicil  of  the  creditor,  and  not  at  th( 
of  the  debtor;  so  that,  upon  the  principle  of  situs  alone, 
would  have  been  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  tax  under 
mont  statute.  Applying  the  doctrine  of  this  case  com 
debt  due  from  a  resident  of  Vermont  to  the  estate  of  a 
dent  would,  of  course,  be  liable  to  the  tax  xmder  the 
statute.  ^^* 

When,  as  in  New  York  and  some  other  states,  the  tj 
according  to  both  principles  (i.  e.,  domicil  and  situs^ 
taxation  is  inevitable.  The  legislation  in  New  York 
subject  has  undergone  many  changes.  The  act  of  188! 
ambiguous  upon  the  point,  was  construed  not  to  impose 
with  respect  to  personal  property,  within  the  state,  bel< 
the  estate  of  a  nonresident;^^  but  this  was  change< 

or  probate  jurisdiction  as  the  crite-  province,  whether  deceased 

rion   of  the   property  in  respect  of  ciled  therein  or  not,  shall  I 

which  the  tax  is  payable,  accordingly  the  tax, — is  based  upon  a 

as  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  tion;    and   it   was   accord! 

true   principles   of   taxation   require  that  non-negotiable  deposi 

the  application  of  one  or  the  other  of  payable  after  notice  at  bi 

those  criteria.  Ontario  at  the  Canadian  I 

uaA^ty.   Gen.  v.   Newman,  1   Ont.  subject  to  the  duty,  thou| 

L.  Rep.  611,  holds  that  the  payment  ing  to  the  estate  of  a  forei 

of  the  tax  imposed  by  Ont.  Rev.  Stat.  ^^Re  Ension,  113  N.  Y 

1897,  chap.  24,  §  4,  which  provides  nom.  People  v.  81ier%joood, 

that  all  property  situated  within  the  464,  21  N.  £.  87. 
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amendment  of  1887/^  and  the  variouB  changes  since  that  time 
haye  manifested,  with  increasing  clearness  and  definiteness,  the 
purpose  of  the  legislature,  in  which  the  courts  have  co-operated, 
to  lay  the  tax  according  to  both  principles,  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  require,  applying  the  principle  of  domicil  for  the 
purpose  of  exacting  the  tax  with  respect  to  property  out  of  the 
state  belonging  to  the  estate  of  a  resident^  and  the  principle  of 
situs  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  tax  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  estate  of  a  nonresident,  which,  npon  any 
theory,  may  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  state.  The  accomplish- 
meut  of  the  latter  purpose  is  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  the 
courts  of  that  state  are  extremely  ready  to  hold  that  personal 
property  of  a  nonresident  is  within  the  state,  laying  hold  of  the 
slightest  circnmstances  in  order  to  assign  it  a  local  situs.  Under 
the  Xew  York  statute,  therefore,  the  fact  that  the  decedent  was 
a  nonresident  of  the  state  is  not  sufficient  to  relieve  the  legatee, 
or  successor,  of  liability  for  the  tax ;  but  the  question  becomes 
practically  one  as  to  the  situs  of  the  property.  Therefore,  if, 
by  the  application  of  the  principles  discussed  in  previous  sec- 
tions, a  New  York  situs  may  be  assigned  to  personal  property, 
notwithstanding  the  nonresidence  of  the  decedent,  the  tax  is 
payable  with  respect  to  the  same.  Thus,  stock  in  a  domestic 
corporation  of  New  York,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  a  nonresi- 
dent, is  property  within  that  state,  so  that  the  transfer  tax  is 
payable  with  respect  to  the  same,  even  though  the  certificates  of 
stodc  are  not  actually  within  the  state.  ^  *    And  the  same  is  true 

13  See   New    York    cases   cited   in  rogate's  court  jurisdiction  to  impose 

sabaequent  notea.  the  tax  in  case  of  a  nonresident  who 

Bot  personal  property  within  the  had    no    real    property   within     the 

state  belonging  to  a  nonresident  de-  state,  is  not  subject  to  the  tax.    Re 

cedent  who  died  after  the  enactment  Embury,  19  App.  Div.  214,  45  N.  Y. 

of  N.  Y.  Laws  1887,  chap.  713,  which  Supp.  881. 

was  removed  from  the  state  by  the        i*iJe  Bronson,  160  N.  Y.  1,  34  L. 

executors  before  the  legislature  had  R.  A.  238.  55  Am.  St  Rep.  632,  44  N. 

iapplied  the  omission  to  give  the  BUT-  K  707;  Re  Btishnell,  73  App.  Div. 
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of  stock  in  a  national  bank  located  within  the  state.  ^'^ 
the  tax  is  payable  with  respect  to  personal  property 
resident  which  is  invested  or  habitually  kept  within 
and  has  thus  acquired  a  business  situs  therein  in  th( 
explained  in  ante,  §  80c.  ^  * 

The  courts  of  New  York,  however,  have  gone  evei 
and  held  that  assets  belonging  to  the  estate  of  a  nc 
were  "property  within  the  state,"  and  thus  liable  to  the 
of  the  tax,  by  reason  of  circumstances  that  are  not 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  give  property  a  situs  apart 
domicil  of  the  owner  for  the  purposes  of  a  property  ta 
it  is  held  in  that  state  that  deposits  made  in  New  York 
nonresidents,  assiuning  that  they  remain  long  enough 
a  finding  that  the  property  is  not  in  transitu  merely,  a 
eriy  within  the  state,"  and  thus  subject  to  the  payn 
transfer  tax,  even  though  the  condition  essential  to  gi^ 
"business"  situs  within  the  state,  namely,  their  use  i 
business,  does  not  exist  ^  ^ 


325,  77  N.  Y.  Supp.  4,  Affirmed  in  172 
N.  Y.  649,  06  N.  E.  1116;  /Je  Leavitt, 
22  N.  Y.  S.  R.  81,  4  N.  Y.  Supp.  179. 

The 'interest  of  a  nonresident  dece- 
dent in  domestic  corporations,  repre- 
sented by  certificates  of  stock  stand- 
ing on  the  books  of  the  corporation, 
and  in  the  name  of  stockbrokers  who 
purchased  the  same  for  decedent, 
which  had  been  assigned  by  the  bro- 
kers in  blank  and  delivered  to  dece- 
dent, is  subject  to  a  transfer  tax. 
Re  Neiooomb,  71  App.  Div.  606,  76  N. 
Y.  Supp.  222,  Affirmed  in  172  N.  Y. 
608,  64  N.  E.  1123. 

i^Re  Ouahing,  40  Misc.  605,  82  N. 
Y.  Supp.  796. 

i9Re  Ratnaine,  127  N.  Y.  80,  12  L. 
R.  A.  401,  27  N.  E.  759. 

mn  Re  Eoudayer,  150  N.  Y.  37, 
34  L.  R.  A.  235,  66  Am.  St.  Rep.  642, 


44  N.  E.  718,  Vann,  J.,  pi 
sion  upon  the  broad  gro 
would  seem  to  be  equally 
to  any  indebtedness,  of  tl 
the  state  in  which  the  del 
over  the  property  represei 
debt.  The  majority  of 
however,  put  the  decisioi 
narrower  ground  that  the 
money  in  a  bank,  althoug] 
ly  a  debt,  is  still  moi 
practical  purposes.  Gra; 
sented  upon  the  grounc 
right  of  the  decedent  as  \ 
was  a  mere  chose  in  acti< 
not  constitute  property 
state. 

This  decision  was  folk 
Blackstone,  69  App.  Div. 
Y.  Supp.  608,  Affirmed  in 
682,  64  N.  £.  1118;   and 
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So,  bonds  of  a  foreign  corporation^  as  well  as  bonds  and  cer- 
tificates of  stock  of  domestic  corporations,  when  deposited  in  a 
safe  deposit  vault  within  the  state  for  safe  keeping,  although 
owned  by  a  nonresident,  have  been  held  to  be  "property  within 
the  state,"  and  thus  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  transfer 
tax.'®  The  latter  decision,  so  far  as  it  assigns  a  local  situs  to 
stock  of  a  domestic  corporation  owned  by  a  nonresident,  is  con- 
formable to  the  rule  established  by  the  weight  of  authority  with 
respect  to  the  situs  of  corporate  stock  for  the  purposes  of  prop- 


case  was  affirmed  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  188  U.  S. 
139,  47  Lu  ed.  439,  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 
277.  Hie  decision  of  the  last  named 
"oonrt,  however,  merely  goes  to  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  subject  the  deposit  to  the 
payment  of  the  tax,  assuming  that  it 
had  remained  long  enough  to  justify 
a  finding  that  it  was  not  in  transitu 
mere] J ;  and  the  correctness  of  the 
Xew  York  decisions  construing  the 
statute  to  cover  such  deposits  was 
not  passed  upon. 

The  rule  was  applied  in  Re  Burr, 
16  Misc.  89,  38  N.  Y.  Supp.  811,  even 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  deposit 
vas  taxable  at  the  domicil  of  the  de- 
cedent. 

But  money  which  a  nonresident  de- 
cedent had  temporarily  on  deposit  in 
New  York  at  the  time  of  his  death 
tor  the  purpose  of  purchasing  stock 
of  a  foreign  corporation  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  transfer  tax,  although  the 
decedent  died  before  the  transaction 
was  completed.  Re  Leopold,  35  Misc. 
^,  71  N.  Y.  Supp.  1032.  The  case 
19  distinguished  from  the  cases  above 
cited  because  of  the  temporary  pur- 
pose of  the  deposit. 

18  In  Re  Whiting,  160  N.  Y.  27,  34 
L.  K.  A,  232,  66  Am.  St.  Rep.  640,  44 
Vol.  I.  CoNix.  of  Laws — 13. 


N.  E.  715,  Vann,  J.,  who  wrote  the 
opinion,  expressed  his  individual 
view  that  written  instruments  issued 
by  domestic  corporations,  including 
bonds  and  the  interest  represented  by 
them,  are  subject  to  a  succession  tax 
independently  of  the  fact  of  their 
physical  presence  in  the  state.  The 
majority,  however,  put  the  decision 
in  respect  of  the  certificates  of  stock 
and  the  bonds  upon  the  ground  of 
their  physical  presence  withiiy  the 
state.  Gray  and  Haight,  JJ.,  dis- 
sented so  far  as  the  bonds  issued  by 
foreign  corporations  were  concerned, 
upon  the  ground  that  their  situs  was 
at  the  domicil  of  the  owner,  and  that 
they  acquired  no  situs  by  their  mere 
presence  in  New  York  for  safe  keeping. 

Stocks  and  bonds  of  domestic  cor- 
porations owned  by  a  nonresident, 
but  actually  within  the  state  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  are  subject  to  a 
transfer  tax  under  the  New  York 
law.  Re  Pullman,  46  App.  Div.  574, 
62  N.  Y.  Supp.  395;  Re  Clinch,  90  N. 
Y.  Supp.  923. 

The  foregoing  cases  were  decided  • 
under  t^e  transfer  tax  act  of  1892, 
or  subsequent  amendments.  A  dif- 
ferent view  was  taken  with  respect 
to  decisions  rendered  under  the  act  of 
1887.    Thus,  shares  of  stock  owned 
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erty  taxation ;  but  it  will  be  observed^  ®*  that  the  decis 
signing  a  local  situs. to  the  bonds  either  of  foreign  oi 
corporations  owned  by  a  nonresident,  merely  becaus 
physical  presence  within  the  state,  it  not  appearing 
were  there  under  such  circumstances  as  to  give  them 
situs,  is  opposed  to  the  rule  established  with  respect  t 
of  such  property  for  the  purposes  of  property  taxati( 
But,  even  under  the  liberal  doctrine  that  prevail 
York, — ^liberal  from  the  point  of  view  of  New  York,— 
ing  a  local  situs  to  the  property  of  a  nonresident  fo 
poses  of  the  transfer  tax  act,  it  is  not  every  circums 
necting  an  item  of  property  with  New  York  that  wil 
situs  in  that  state  for  the  purposes  of  the  transfer  U 
an  indebtedness,  whether  reduced  to  a  concrete  form  c 
from  a  resident  of  that  state  to  a  nonresident,  is  not 
within  the  state,"  and  is  therefore  not  subject  to  th< 
of  a  transfer  tax,  if  the  evidences  thereof  are  not  ^ 
state.  ^*  According  to  the  theory  adopted  in  Verm 
might  be  exacted  even  with  respect  to  such  property, 
ground  that  it  is  subject  to  administration  in  New 
the  decisions  in  New  York  have  not  thus  far  goi 


by  a  nonresident  in  a  foreign  corpo- 
ration were  held  not  to  be  property 
within  New  York  within  the  meaning 
of  the  transfer  tax  act  of  1887,  even 
though  the  certificates  thereof  were 
within  the  state  at  the  time  of  the 
testator's  death.  Re  James,  144  N. 
Y.  6,  43  Am.  St.  Rep.  725,  38  N.  E. 
961.  A  similar  position  was  taken 
under  that  act  with  reference  to 
bonds  of  a  foreign  corporation  in  Ue 
Gihbes,  84  App.  Div.  510,  83  N.  Y. 
Supp.  53,  Affirmed  in  176  N.  Y.  565, 
68  N.  E.  1117.  See  also  Re  Tulane, 
61  Hun,  213,  4  N.  Y.  Supp.  36,  decid- 
ed under  act  of  1885. 
i^Ante.    S   80c. 


19  Re  Phipp,  77  Hun,  2 
Supp.  330;  Re  Horn,  39  ] 
N.  Y.  Supp.  979. 

Bonds  of  a  domestic 
which  are  in  another  sta 
sion  of  a  nonresident  ar< 
erty  within  the  state" 
meaning  of  the  transfer 
1892.  Re  Bronson,  160 
L.  R.  A.  238,  55  Am.  St. 
N.  E.  707. 

So,  bonds  executed  by 
sons  secured  by  mortga 
property  in  New  York, 
kept  at  the  residence  of 
in  another  state,  are  no 
a  transfer  tax  under  thi 
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eiTent  Nor  are  policies  issued  by  domestic  life  insurance  com- 
panies upon  the  life  of  a  nonresident,  and  which  are  not  actually 
within  the  state  at  the  time  of  his  death,  subject  to  the  transfer 
tax.*®  It  is  otherwise,  of  course,  with  respect  to  a  policy  of 
insurance  upon  the  life  of  a  decedent  who  was  a  resident  of  the 
state,^^  And  a  residuary  legacy  to  a  resident  of  another  state 
under  the  will  of  a  resident  of  New  York,  the  administration  of 
whose  estate  was  pending  unsettled  at  the  time  of  the  legatee's 
death,  is  not  "property  within  the  state"  so  as  to  be  subject  to  a 
transfer  tax.^' 

When  the  decedent  was  domiciled  in  New  York,  the  tax,  by 
the  express  terms  of  the  statute,  is  payable  with  respect  to  all 
his  personal  property  wherever  situated,  * '  and  no  question  as 
to  situs  is  involved,  though  the  decisions  are  sometimes  formally 
referred  to  the  maxim  that  personal  property  has  its  situs  at  the 
domicil  of  the  owner.  This,  however,  is  practically  equivalent 
to  the  position  that  the  tax  is  exacted  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty because  it  devolves  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  New  York,  as  the 
domicil  oi  the  decedent 

"itatute  SLS  property  within  the  state.  Law  of  1892.    Re  Merriam,  141   N. 

Re  Preston,  76  App.  Div.  250,  78  N.  Y.  479,  36  N.  E.  505;  Re  Bishop,  82 

Y.  Supp.  91.  App.  Div.  112,  81  N.  Y.  Supp.  474. 

"  Re  Ahbeti,  29  Misc.  507,  61  N.  It  was  expressly  admitted  in  the  lat- 

Y.  Snpp.  1067.  Notwithstanding  that  ter   case  that  the   stock   would  not 

the  policy  was  in  New  York  at  the  have  been  subject  to  the  tax  if  the 

time  of  the   decedent's    death.     Re  decedent  had  been  a  nonresident. 

Uorn^  30  Misc.  133,  78  N.  Y.  Supp.  So,  a  transfer  tax  is  payable  and 

^9.  should  be  assessed  in  respect  of  per- 

-^Re  KnoedJer,  140  N.  Y.  377,  36  sonal  property  belonging  to  a  resi- 

^-  ^-  601.  dent  which  was  in  another  state  at 

^^Re  Phipp,  77  Hun,  325,  28  N.  Y.  the  time  of  his  death,  though  it  was 

Supp.  330,  Affirmed  on  opinion  below  administered  and  distributed  in  the 

in  143  N.  Y.  641,  37  N.  E.  823.     The  latter  state  to  a  resident  thereof,  and 

ca«e  was  decided  under  the  Law  of  was  never  in  New  York.     Re  Ding- 

1801,  chap.  215.  man,   66   App.   Div.   228,   72   N.    Y. 

25  Stock  owned  by  a  resident  in  a  Supp.  694. 

iomgn  corporation   is   subject  to  a  A  transfer  tax  was  payable  under 

transfer  tax   under   the   New  York  N.    Y.    Laws    1885,    chap.    483,    as 
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Massachusetts**  and  Pennsylvania,*'  as  "well  as 
exact  the  payment  of  the  tax  with  respect  to  person 
within  the  state  belonging  to  nonresident  decedents, 
with  respect  to  personal  property  wherever  situate( 
to  resident  decedents. 


amended  by  Laws  1891,  chap.  215,  in 
respect  of  promissory  notes,  bonds, 
and  mortgages  upon  lands  in  another 
state  belonging  to  the  estate  of  a  per- 
son domiciled  in  New  York,  not- 
withstanding that,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  they  were  in  the  hands  of  his 
agents  in  another  state.  Re  Com- 
ing, 3  Misc.  160,  23  N.  Y.  Supp.  285. 

24  Thus,  it  was  said  in  Callahan  y. 
Woodbridge,  171  Mass.  595,  51  N.  E. 
176,  that  the  legal  right  of  the  leg- 
islature to  lay  an  excise  tax  upon  the 
privilege  of  succession  to  property 
after  the  death  of  the  former  owner, 
80  far  as  the  property  of  a  nonresi- 
dent owner  is  concerned,  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  the  property  is  within 
the  state  and  subject  to  its  jurisdic- 
tion. It  was  accordingly  held  in 
that  case  that  cash  on  hand,  railroad 
bonds,  and  bonds  of  Ohio  and  New 
Hampshire  and  of  the  United  States, 
transferable  by  delivery,  passing  to 
collaterals  under  the  will  of  a  non- 
resident, were  subject  to  the  collat- 
eral inheritance  tax  under  Mass. 
Stat.  1891,  chap.  425,  declaring  that 
all  property  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commonwealth,  whether  be- 
longing to  inhabitants  of  the  com- 
monwealth or  not,  and  whether  tan- 
gible or  intangible,  and  which  shall 
pass  by  will  or  by  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth  regulating  intestate 
succession,  shall  be  subject  to  tax. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  court,  in 
Frothingham  v.  Shaw,  175  Mass.  69, 


78  Am.  St.  Rep.  475.  ( 
held  that  bonds  and  sto< 
corporations,  a  certifies 
edness  of  a  foreign 
bonds  secured  by  mort 
estate  in  New  Hampsk 
ers  living  in  New  York, 
deposit  with  a  savings 
dlviduals  in  New  York, 
a  resident  of  Massac 
which  hjid  for  many  yea 
hands  of  his  agent  in  N 
"property  within  the  j\ 
the  commonwealth"  wit] 
ing  of  the  foregoing  si 

>5  The  Pennsylvania 
quires  the  payment  of 
inheritance  tax  in  respc 
tates,  real  and  persoi 
kind  whatsoever,  situati 
«*tate,  whether  the  per» 
dying  seised  thereof  1 
within  or  out  this  state 
estates  situated  in  a 
.  .  .  when  the  per8< 
dyinjsr  seised  thereof  ehi 
domicil  within  this  c< 
passing  from  any  pere 
die  seised  or  possesse<i 
tates.  either  by  will  or 
testate  laws  of  this  i 
to  any  person  or  pe 
other  than  father,  mot 
\nfo,  children,  .  .  . 
«*on  dying  sei.sed  or  po 
of." 

Under  that  statute  i 
able  in  respect  of  all  pei 
ty  belonging  to  a  deoed 
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The  decisions  in  Pennsylvania  holding  property  liable  to  tbe 
payment  of  the  tax  are  generally  put  upon  the  ground  that  the 
property  had  a  situs  within  the  state;  but  in  determining  the 
situs  of  personal  property  for  this  purpose,  the  maxim,  Mobilia 
sequuntvr  personam,  is  applied  when  the  decedent  was  a  resi- 
dent, and  the  actual  situs  is  r^arded  when  the  decedent  was  a 

in  PexmsjlTania,    no   matter   where  time     of     the     distributee's     death, 

iiituated.    Stanton's    Estate,    3    Pa.  Milliken'a  Estate,    206    Pa.    149,    55 

Difit.  R,  371.  Atl.  863. 

A    collateral    inheritance    tax    i»  The  interest  of  a  nonresident  de- 

paynble  in  respect,  not  only  of  per-  ceased  member  of  a  limited  partner- 

sonal  property  of  a  resident  which  is  ship    formed    and    transacting   busi- 

within  the  state,  but  also  in  respect  ness  in  Pennsylvania,  the  property  of 

of  stocks  and  bonds  in  corporations  which  consists  of  real  and  personaJ 

of  other  states,  and  in  respect   of  a  property  in  that  state,  is  subject  to 

deposit  in  the  bank  of  another  state,  the  tax.      Small's  Estate,  151  Pa.  1, 

Re  Short,  16  Pa.  63.  25  Atl.  23,  28. 

The  tax  is  payable  in    respect   of  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  was  held 

Umds  issued  by  a  railroad  corpora-  tb    Weaver's    Estate,    4    Pa.    Dist. 

tion  and  of  stock  in  a   New   Jersey  R.  260,  that  a  fund  which  came  to  a 

corporation,     notwithstanding    that,  decedent  domiciled  in  another  state 

at  the  time  of  the  death  of  decedent,  by  inheritance  from  a  sister  and  resi- 

who  was  a  resident  of  Pennsylvania,  dent  of  Pennsylvania  a  few  months 

thej  were  in  possession    of   a    New  before  decedent's   death,    and   which 

Vork  trust  company  upon  a  trust  to  was  never  out  of  the  state,  had  its 

pay  the  income  to  him,  and  after  his  situs     in     Pennsylvania,     and     was 

^th  to  distribute  to  certain  bene-  therefore  subject  to  the  payment  of 

fidariea  named  in  the  trust  deed,  or  a    collateral    inheritance   tax   under 

to  such  other  beneficiaries  as  should  the  laws  of  that  state. 

^^   substituted     therefor    by     will.  So  far  as  a  legacy  in  a  will  of  a 

lAn^a  Estate,  165  Pa.  378,    26  Atl.  nonresident  is  payable  out  of  person- 

'^  al  assets  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  sub- 

The  distributive  share    of    a  resi-  ject  to  the  tax.     Cam.  t.  Simth,  5 

dent  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  estate  of  Pa.  142. 

a  resident  of  New  York  is  subject  to  County    stock    and     Pennsylvania 

a  collateral  inheritance  tax  under  the  state  stock  belonging  to  a  decedent 

Peonsylvania  act  upon  the  death  of  domiciled  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 

the  former,  though  it  occurs  almost  London  is  subject   to   the   collateral 

immediately  after  the   death   of  the  inheritance    tax    under    the    act    of 

latter,  notwithstanding  that    all    of  April  27,  1826,  where  there  has  been 

the  property  constituting  such    dis-  a  new  administration  in    the    state, 

tributive  share  was    in    New   York,  AUaatider^s  Estate,   3    Clark    (Pa.) 

and  that  the  exact    amount   of   the  ^7« 
«hare  had  not  been  determined  at  the* 
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nonresident;  so  that  the  courts  practically  apply  th( 
of  domicil  when  the  decedent  was  a  resident,  and  th( 
of  actual  situs  when  the  decedent  was  a  nonresidei 
are,  however,  some  practical  differences  in  the  results 
dicial  application  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvani 
as  the  Pennsylvania  courts  are  less  inclined  than  th< 
New  York  to  assign  a  local  situs  to  personal  property 
to  a  nonresident  Thus,  it  has  been  held  in  that 
United  States  bonds  belonging  to  the  estate  of  a  pe: 
ciled  in  another  state,  though  deposited  for  safe  ke( 
Pennsylvania  trust  company,  are  not  subject  to  a  tax 
Pennsylvania  statute.  ^^  In  another  case,  however, 
while  adhering  to  the  rule  that  the  situs  of  intangib] 
property,  such  as  bonds,  notes,  stocks,  mortgages,  and 
dences  of  debt,  follows  the  domicil  of  the  owner,  ma 
ception  in  case  of  such  securities  owned  by  a  nonresid 


tt0rcutt*8  Appeal,  97  Pa.  179. 

So,  the  tax  is  not  payable  in  re- 
spect of  deposits  in  a  Pennsylvania 
savings  bank  made  by  a  citizen  of 
New  Joraoy.  Allen  v.  Philadelphia 
8av,  FtindSoc.  14  Phila.  408,  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  234. 

Choses  in  action,  consisting  of 
state  loans  in  Pennsylvania,  munici- 
pal bonds  of  that  state,  bonds  and 
stocks  of  its  corporations,  shares  of 
stock  in  national  banks  located  in 
the  state,  and  claims  against 
Pennsylvania  debtors  belonging  to 
the  estate  of  a  nonresident,  are  not 
subject  to  the  tax.  Kintzing  v. 
Hutchinson,  7  W.  N.  C.  226,  Fed. 
Cas.  No.  7,834.  This  decision  was 
upon  the  assumption  that  personal 
property  within  the  state  is  subject 
to  the  tnx,  though  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  a    nonresident;    and    rest^i 


upon  the  ground  that  the 
tangible  personal  prope 
purposes  of  taxation  is 
oil  of  the  owner.  This 
sustained  by  the  weight  « 
so  far  as  the  other  chos 
are  concerned,  but  is  op 
weight  of  authority  so 
in  domestic  corpora  ti 
national  banks  located 
is  concerned,  since  the  s 
property,  unlike  the  sil 
in  general,  is  at  the  dc 
corporation,  even  for  the 
a  property  tax.  Sine 
the  Pennsylvania  statui 
tax  according  to  the 
situs,  as  well  as  acco: 
principle  of  domicil,  it 
that  the  tax  was  payab 
of  such  stock,  notwith? 
nonresidence  of  the  dece 
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have  always  been  held  by  an  agent  within  the  state  for  invest- 
ment and  reinvestment^^ 

The  phrase  'Tbeing  in  this  state"  in  the  Maryland  statute  im- 
posing a  collateral  inheritance  tax  upon  "all  assets  of  .  .  • 
every  kind,  passing  from  any  person  who  may  die  seised  and 
possessed  thereof,  being  in  this  state,"  has  been  construed  to 
refer  to  the  property,  and  not  to  the  person ;  and  it  has  accord- 
ingly been  held,  in  that  state,  that  personal  property  actually 
within  the  state,  although  for  other  purposes  it  may  be  treated 
as  constructively  elsewhere  because  of  the  owner's  nonresi- 
<lence,  is  subject  to  the  tax.^^  Probably  the  court  would  apply 
the  maxim,  Mobilm  sequuntur  personam,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jecting to  the  tax  personal  property  out  of  the  state  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  a  resident,  though  this  is  not  entirely  free  from 
donbt 

There  is  no  constitutional  objection  to  a  law  which,  like  that 
<'f  Xew  York,  lays  a  tax  according  both  to  the  principle  of  domi- 
<n\  and  the  principle  of  situs,  or,  what  is  practically  equivalent, 
according  to  both  the  maxim,  Mobilia  sequuntur  personam,  and 
the  actual  situs  of  the  property,  although  double  taxation  inevi- 
tably results  if  other  states  in  which  the  decedent  was  domiciled, 
or  in  which  the  property  had  an  actual  situs,  lay  the  tax  accord- 
ing to  either  or  both  principles.*®     When  the  statute  is  con- 

-'Letcis's  Estate,  203  Pa.  211,  62  long  enough  to  justify  a  finding  that 

Ml.  205.  it     was     not     merely     in    transitu. 

iiiilate  V.  Dalry^nple,  70  Md.  294,  Blackstone  v.  Miller,  188  U.  S.  189, 

3  L.  R.  A.    372,    17   Atl.    82.     The  47  L.  ed.  439,  23  Sup.  Ct.   Rep.   277. 

property  in   this  case    consisted    of  The  opinion  in  this  case  says :     *'No 

stocks,  bonds,  and  cash.       The    cir-  doubt,  this  power  on  the  part  of  two 

euuwtanccs  of  its  location  within  the  states  to  tax  on  different,  and  more 

state  do  not  appear  from  the  opinion,  or  leffs  inconsistent,  principles  leads 

2!»Tbe  fact  that  an  entire  succes-  to  some  hardship.     It  may    be    re- 

sion  to  an  estate  has  been  taxed  in  gretted,  also,  that  one  and  the  same 

the  estate  of  the    testator's    domicil  state  should  be  seen  taxing  on  the 

dof«  not  prevent  the  imposition  of  a  one  hand  according  to  the    fact    of 

transfer  tax  by  another  state  in  re-  power,  and  on  the  other,  at  the  same 

sjNsrt  of  a  deposit  in  the  latter  state,  time,  according  to  the  fiction   that, 

AA'^uming  that  it  had  remained  there  in   successions   after  death,   mohilin 
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stnied  as  applying  the  maxim,  MobUia  seqwuntur  pen 
property  out  of  the  state  belonging  to  a  resident,  but  as 
that  maxim  and  regarding  the  actual  situs  when  the 
within  the  state  of  a  nonresident  is  involved,  it  appai 
plies  two  inconsistent  and  contradictory  principles,  1 
tion  of  one  of  which  would  seem  logically  to  demand  i 
tion  of  the  other.  This  apparent  inconsistency,  howev 
pears  if  the  statute  be  regarded  as  applying  the  prii 
domicil  and  actual  situs  upon  the  theory  that  the  co-op< 
the  laws  of  the  domicil  and  of  the  actual  situs  are  es 
the  devolution  of  the  property.  The  policy  and  exp© 
applying  both  principles  in  view  of  the  double  taxati 
inevitably  results  present  another  question. 

While,  as  above  shown,  the  domicil  of  the  person  fr 
the  title  to  personal  property  passes  is  a  material  factoi 
mining  the  liability  of  Uie  property  to  the  payment  o: 
the  domicil  of  the  successor  is  entirely  immaterial,  un 
so  by  the  express  words  of  the  statute.*®  A  discr 
against  legatees  or  successors,  who  are  citizens  of  anol 
in  the  allowance  of  exemptions  is  in  violation  of  the 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  declaring  that  the  citizer 
state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  inmiimij 
citizens  of  the  several  states.®^  And  legatees  and  i 
domiciled  in  another  country  are,  in  some  cases,  pre 
treaty  against  such  discrimination.®^ 


sequuntur  personam  and  domicil  gov- 
erns the  whole.  But  these  incon- 
sistencies infringe  no  rule  of  consti- 
tutional law." 

80  This  is  more  often  assumed  than 
expressly  held,  but  see  State  y. 
Brim,  57  N.  C.  (4  Jones,  Eq.)  300, 
holding  that  no  tax  is  demandable, 
under  the  North  Carolina  statute,  of 
resident  ooUaterals  nonresident  dece- 
dent* 


3i/2e  Stanford  (Cal.)  [ 
But  see  contra  as  to  c 
of  other  states,  State  t.  J 
ro  Ohio  St.  67,  66  L.  R. 
N.  E.  967. 

s>  A  citizen  and  subje 
is  exempt  from  the  payn 
per  cent  tax  levied  agai 
heirs  on  property  situate* 
ana  under  act  No.  130  ol 
to  which  is  deriyed  by  Xa 
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The  exemptioii  of  a  corporation  from  taxation  by  the  law  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  origin  does  not  relieve  it  from  a  transfer  tax 
Tinder  the  laws  of  another  jurisdiction.^^  The  exemption  must 
be  found,  if  at  all,  in  the  laws  of  the  latter  jurisdiction ;  and  the 
mere  fact  that  those  laws  permit  foreign  corporations  to  receive 
and  hold  real  and  personal  property  by  virtue  of  devise  or  be- 
quest does  not  exempt  them  from  the  tax.^* 

80g.  Same;  as  to  real  property.— Treating  the  tax  as  a  tax  on 
the  transfer  of  or  succession  to  property,  and  not  on  property 
itself,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  competent  for  a  state  or  country  in 
which  a  former  owner  was  domiciled,  by  express  words  to  that 
effect,  to  require  the  payment  of  the  tax  even  with  respect  to 
real  property  in  another  jurisdiction;^  but  thus  far  the  laws 
imposing  these  taxes  have  been  framed  or  construed  so  as  to 
make  the  tax  payable  with  respect  to  all  real  property  within 
the  jurisdiction,  whether  owned  by  a  resident  or  nonresident;^ 

disposition  of  his  mother's  will,  she  1S94,  however,  which  attempted  to 
baviiig  likewise  been  a  citizen  of  impose  such  tax,  was  held  unconsti- 
ItalT  at  the  date  of  her  death,  tutional  because  it  originated  in  the 
Rumer's  Succession,  48  La.  Ann.  552,  Senate,  and  not  in  the  House  of 
32  L  R.  A.  177,  19  So.  697.  Represontatives. 

In  8<M8  Succession,  50  La.  Ann.  ^Watlin  v.  Trinity  College,  113  N» 
1000.  24  So.  e74,  it  waa  held  that  Y.  133,  3  L.  R.  A.  206,  20  N.  E.  864. 
the  treaty  of  October  27,  1795,  be-  9iRe  Wolfe,  23  Misc.  439,  62  N.  Y, 
tveen  the  United  States  and  Spain,    Supp.  415. 

declaring  that  the  citizens  and  sub-  ^Bittinger's  Estate,  129  Pa.  338,. 
jects  of  each  party  shall  succeed  to  IS  Atl.  132,  takes  the  view  that  the 
"pewonal  goods''  within  the  jurisdic-  collateral  inheritance  tax  imposed  by 
tion  of  the  other,  whether  by  testa-  the  Pennsylvania  act  of  1887  is,  so 
ment  or  ah  intestato,  upon  the  pay-  far  as  real  property  is  concerned,  a 
ment  of  such  dues  only  as  the  in-  tax  upon  the  property  itself;  and 
habitants  of  the  other  shall  be  sub-  held  that,  so  far  as  that  act  at- 
}Ki  to  pay  in  like  cases, — does  not  tempted  to  impose  the  tax  upon  real 
prevent  the  state  from  exacting  a  estate  in  another  state  belonging  to 
tax  from  persons  domiciled  in  Spain  the  estate  of  a  resident,  it  tran- 
wbo  euoeeed  to  real  property  in  scended  the  power  of  the  state  and 
Louisiana,  notwithstanding  that  per-  could  not  be  enforced. 
K)M  domiciled  in  Louisiana  or  other  ^Callahan  v.  Woodhridge,  171 
-tales  of  the  Union  would  not  be  sub-  Mass.  595,  51  N.  E.  176. 
j€ct  to  such  tax.     The  act  No.  30  of 
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but  with  respect  to  no  real  property,  even  though  tl 
owner  was  a  resident,  which  is  outside  of  the  jurisdi 
posing  the  tax.*  The  same  result  is  reached  whethe 
ject  of  the  tax  be  regarded  as  the  real  property  itse 
transfer  of  or  succession  to  the  same,  since  it  is  a  ^ 
lished  principle  of  international  law  that  the  successi( 
property  is  governed  by,  and  takes  place  by  virtue  of 
of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  it  is  situated.* 

There  is  a  conflict  among  the  decisions  whether  th< 
of  equitable  conversion  may  be  applied  for  the  purpo 
jecting  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  a  resident's  real  prope 
other  state  to  this  tax.  The  courts  of  Xew  York  an 
decline  to  apply  the  doctrine  for  such  purpose;*  but 
in  Pennsylvania  that  the  tax  is  payable  with  respect  t 
ceeds  of  a  resident  decedent's  real  property  in  ano 
-equitably  converted  into  personalty  by  an  imperative 
for  its  immediate  sale.®  To  have  such  effect,  howevei 
version  must  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  decedent's  i 
a  direction  to  sell  at  some  future  time  is  insufficiem 
purpose.^  So,  of  course,  a  mere  discretionary  powe 
though  ultimately  exercised,  will  not  subject  the  proce 
tax.**  The  doctrine  of  equitable  conversion  has  bee 
conversely  in  Pennsylvania  so  as  to  relieve  from  th 
proceeds  of  a  sale  of  real  property  in  Pennsylvania 


iBittinger*8  Estate,  129  Pa.  338, 
18  Atl.  132;  Re  Handley,  181  Pa. 
339,  37  Atl.  687;  Com,  v.  Coleman, 
62  Pa.  408.  See  also  caaes  cited 
infra,  note  6. 

4  See  post,  §  676b. 

iRe  Swift,  137  N.  Y.  77,  18  L.  R. 
A.  707,  32  N.  E.  1090;  Connell  v. 
=Croshy  (111.)  71  N.  E.  350. 

•Williamson's  Estate,  153  Pa. 
■508,  26  Atl.  246. 


7  Thus,  a  direction  tc 
the  expiration  of  twenty 
the  death  of  the  testator 
ficient  to  work  a  conversj 
purpose.  Re  Uandley,  U 
37  Atl.  587. 

Nor  a  direction  to  sell 
death  of  testator's  wi 
Estate,  161  Pa,  181,  28  A 

8/Jc  Eandley,  181  Pa.  : 
587 ;  Drayton's  Appeal,  61 
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converted  by  the  terms  of  the  will  of  a  testator  domiciled  iii 
another  state.  ^ 

By  the  application  of  a  similar  principle  it  has  been  held  in 
England  that  legacy  duty  is  payable  upon  the  share  of  a  de- 
ceased partner,  a  domiciled  Englishman,  in  the  proceeds  of  a 
freehold  estate  in  real  property  outside  the  United  Kingdom, 
iised  for  the  purposes  of  partnership,  and  forming  a  partnership 


IX.    JUKISDIGTION  (fOKUm)  ATTACHED  TO  DOMICII- 

81.  Defendant's  domicil  in  Roman  law  may  fix  forum. — Ac- 
cording to  the  Koman  law,  as  recapitulated  by  Savigny,^  the 
fonim,  or  jurisdiction  {Gerichtstand) ^  of  every  litigation  was 
to  be  placed  at  the  residence,  not  of  the  plaintiff,  but  of  the  de- 
fendant; and  such  a  forum,  in  reference  to  the  defendant,  was 
to  be  found  in  every  municipality  to  which  he  was  subject 
This  subjection,  as  will  be  remembered,  might  be  through  ei- 
ther origo  {Burgerrecht)  or  domicil;  and  hence  the  defendant 
might  be  sued  in  any  municipality  to  which  he  was  thus  at- 
tached. "Incola  et  his  magistratibus  parere  debet,  apud  quos 
incola  est,  et  illis,  apud  quos  cives  erit;  nee  tantum  munici- 
pali  jurisdictioni  in  utroque  municipio  subjectus  est,  verum 
etiam  omnibus  publicis  muneribus  fungi  debet. "^  This  strik- 
ing passage  from  Gains  is  decisive,  both  as  to  the  reason  and 
the  consequence.  Municipal  allegiance  rose  from  municipal 
subjection;  and  from  municipal  allegiance  sprang  both  taxes 
and  forum.  The  plaintiff  could,  therefore,  sue  the  defendant 
in  any  town  in  which  the  defendant  had  such  a  forum,  and 
in  this  town  the  defendant  was  obliged  to  respond  should  he 
be  duly  served  therein.  The  practice,  it  is  true,  in  this  re- 
spect, was,  at  the  time  of  the  earlier  jurists,  checked  or  quali- 
fied by  local  usages  or  exemptions.     But  under  the  emperors 

^Coleman's  EstaU,  169  Pa.  231,  28       i  Ram.  Recht,  viii.  §  355 ;  Geschich- 
Atl.  137  te  des  R.  R.  im  Mittelalter,  ii.  §  23. 

nPorhe.  V.   8teven,  L.  R.  10  Ekj.   """"H,^^^^  ^^^.  ^50,  1). 
178,  39  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  485,  22  L.  T.  '  ^     '  *'' 

N.  S.  703,  18  Week.  Rep.  686.  Re 
fitokes,  62  L.  T.  N.  S.  176,  38  Week, 
Rep.  535. 
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it  became  finallj  settled  as  the  uniform  rule  for  the  ^ 
perial  domain. 

82.  So,  in  modern  Roman  law. — In  the  modern  Ro 
the  principle  that  domicil  fixes  jurisdiction  (forum 
as  legal  status  is  inapplicable  to  cases  where  personi 
domicil  at  all.  Where  the  defendant  has  several  don 
plaintiff,  as  in  the  ancient  law,  has  an  election  to  i 
ther.  Where  he  has  no  present  domicil,  nor  has  at 
previously  established  a  domicil,  then  he  is  to  be  ^ 
having  the  domicil  of  the  place  in  which  he  was  bon 

The  discussion  of  this  topic,  in  relation  to  modem 
is  reserved  for  a  future  head.^ 


1  Post,  S§  396,  704  et  seq.  parish  of  his  domicil.     £ 

In   Louisiana   a   party   cannot   be  Nelson  v.  Foumet,  30  La. 

compelled  to  appear  and  answer  to  a  As  to  Georgia,  see  Daniel 

suit    brought    against    him    in    any  46  Ga.  277« 
other  court  than  that  including  the 


CHAPTER  III. 

PERSONAL  CAPACITY. 

^^NKRAL  PBINCIFLES  AS  TO  PERSONS. 

84.  Ubiquity  of  personal  status  much  oontroYeried. 

85.  Old  solution  based  on  distinguishing  personal  from  real 

statutes;  personal  statutes  being  ubiquitous,  real  be- 
ing local. 

86.  Distinction  is  by  itself  insufficient. 

87.  Nationality  not  the  necessary  criterion. 

88.  Ubiquity  of  status  not  required  by  increase  of  travel. 

89.  In  some  states  domicil  is  convertible  with  nationality. 

90.  Ubiquity  is  by  old  jurists  the  attribute  of  personal  law. 

91.  Their  difference  as  to  what  personal  capacity  consists  in 

92.  Domicil  the  statutory  test  in  German  states. 

93.  French  Code  ambiguous;  rule  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and 

Baden. 

94.  By  Savigny  domiciliary  capacity  for  rights  and  business 

is  ubiquitous  unless  inconsistent  with  civilization. 
05.     Story  advocates  domiciliary  status   unless   inconsistent 
with  domestic  policy. 

96.  Westlake   excludes   foreign    status    in   cases   having   an 

English  seat. 

97.  Phillimore  inclines  to  a  larger  recognition. 

98.  Bar's  distinction  between  capacity  for  rights  and  that 

for  business. 

99.  By  Bluntschli  and  Schmid  ubiquity  is  refused  to  artifi- 

cial incapacities. 

100.  By  Ware,  restrictions  of  freedom  held  not  extraterrito- 

rial. 

101.  Better  solution  is  that  statutes  artificially  restricting 

capacity  are  not  ubiquitous. 

102.  This  distinction  recognized  by  older  jurists. 

103.  This  view  conducive  to  fair  dealing. 

104.  And  also  to  equalization  of  civil  rights. 

104^.  French  and   Italian  reservations  of  "public  order   and 
good  morals"  lead  to  same  conclusions. 

104|.  In  matters  of  national  policy  distinctive  local  law  main- 
tained. 
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II.    Corporations. 

105.  Corporation  has  no  necessary  extraterritorii 
105^.  But  in  ordinary  business  is  protected. 

105a.  Capacity  of  corporation. 

105}.  Liability  of  stockholders  to  creditors  of  foreij 

tion  determined  by  law  of  corporate  site. 
105b.  Enforcement  of  liability  of  stodcholder  or  off 

the  state  of  incorporation. 
105}.  When  properly  is  left  to  foreign  corporation 

aitus  will  not  undertake  to  direct  the  trust 
105f .  Subject  to  local  municipal  law. 
III.    Particular  relations. 

a.  Slavery  and  serfdom. 

106.  Slavery  not  extraterritorially  recognized. 

b.  Civil  death. 

107.  Nor  civil  death ;  nor  disabilities  attached  to  en 
107^.  Nor  judicial  declaration  of  death. 

e.  Attainder  and  infamy. 

108.  Nor  attainder  and  infamy. 

d.  Distinctions  of  creed  or  caste. 

109.  Nor  distinctions  of  creed  or  caste. 

e.  Incapacity  as  to  negotiable  paper. 

110.  Artificial  limitations  on  negotiable  paper  do 

the  person. 

111.  Lex  fori  may  in  such  cases  prevail,  but  not 

foreign  restriction. 
i.  Infancy. 

112.  Guardianship  of  infants  determined  primarily 

personal  law. 

113.  The  term  of  minority  is  a  matter  of  distinctiv 

policy. 

114.  Foreign  statutes  not  permitted  to  override  st 
116.     Injustice  worked  by  importation  of  foreign  ar 

capacity. 
115a.  Capacity  of  infant  to  contract. 

116.  Foreign  parents  or  guardians  not  permitted  t 

powers  not  granted  to  home  parent  or  guard 

117.  Foreign  guardian  not  permitted  to  act  except 

thorized  by  home  court. 
g   Marriage. 

118.  Married  woman  incompetent  to  contract  by  he 

law  may  make  a  valid  contract  in  a  state  in 

such  disability. 
118a.  Choice  between  lex  domicilii  and  lex  loci  ooni 

test  of  married  woman's  capacity  to  make 

contracts. 
118b.  Remedy   for   enforcement   of  married  woman's 

governed  by  lex  fori. 
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118c.  Choice  between  lex  loci  contrctctus  and  lex  situs  as  test 
of  married  woman's  capacity  to  contract  with  refer- 
ence to  property. 

119.  Conclusion  of  S  118  denied  by  advocates  of  ubiquity  of 

personal  law. 

120.  Personal  marital  power  not  ubiquitous. 

121.  (Omitted.) 

h.  Lunatice  and  spendthrifts. 

122.  Lunacy   and    spendthrift   decrees   not   eictraterritorially 

binding. 
L  Oivil  rights. 

123.  Civil  rights  generally  conceded  to  foreigners, 
j.  Legitimacy. 

124.  Status  of. 
k.  Foreign  sovereigns. 

124^.  Foreign  sovereigns  exempt  from  suit. 
fV.  Acts  done  in  exercise  of  febsonai.  capacitt. 

125.  Acts  done  in  country  of  personal  law  valid  everywhere. 

I.  General  principles  as  to  persons. 

84.  Ubiquity  of  personal  stains  mnch  controverted. — Status  is 
"the  ]^al  position  of  a  party  in  or  with  regard  to  the  rest 
of  a  community."^  The  status  of  a  person  domiciled  in  a  coun- 
try is,  so  far  as  concerns  that  country,  determined  by  its  laws. 
But  when  he  travels  abroad,  and  resides  temporarily  in  a  for- 
eign land,  without  acquiring  a  domicil  in  such  land,  does  the 
j^tatns  impressed  on  him  by  the  laws  of  his  actual  domicil  con- 
tinue? If  he  is  a  minor  in  his  domicil,  is  he  a  minor,  by  force 
of  such  law,  in  a  foreign  land  in  which  he  may  be  resident,  al- 
though, by  the  law  of  such  land,  persons  of  his  age  have  ar- 
rived at  majority  ?  If,  in  his  domicil,  he  has  no  capacity  whatr 
ever  for  legal  rights,  does  this  incapacity,  by  force  of  this  law, 
adhere  to  him  in  foreign  lands  in  which  no  such  restrictions 
^'xist?  In  other  words,  do  statutes  which  determine  personal 
status  have  extraterritorial  force  ?  Upon  no  question  in  inter- 
national law  do  the  jurists  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  on  the 
'>ne  side,  come  in  more  constant  conflict  with  the  courts  of 
England  and  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  side ;  upon  no 
question  in  international  law  have,  even  among  jurists  schooled 
in  the  Boman  law,  greater  variations    of    opinion    been    ex- 

i  Brett,  J.,  yihoyet  v.  Nihoyet,  L.  S.  1,  39  L.  T.  N.  S.  486,  27  Week.  Rep. 
R.  4  Prob.  Div.  11,  48  L.  J.  Prob.  N.   203. 
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It  18  proposed  in  this  chapter  to  conside 
the  more  prominent  solutions  of  this  problem,  anc 
view  of  the  conflicting  character  of  these  solutions, 
if  there  is  any  common  principle  on  which  they  can 
ciled. 

86.  Old  lolntion  bated  on  diitingniishing  personal 
-  statutes;  personal  statutes  being  ubiquitous,  real  being 
should  be  at  the  outset  observed  that  statutes,  in  this 
elude,  not  simply  legislative  enactments,  but  general 
of  jurisprudence,  as  developed  in  the  opinions  of  j 
the  decisions  of  courts.  The  historical  antecedents  ( 
mous  distinction  have  been  already  traced.  It  acqi 
niteness  and  authoritativeness  towards  the  end  of  the 
century.  * 

Personal  statutes,  to  adopt  Savigny's  definition, 
which,  in  the  main,  have  as  subject  the  person  a 
tributes,  although  incidentally  they  touch  matters 
erty. 

Real  statutes  are  laws  which,  in  the  main,  relate 
immovable,  though  incidentally  such  laws  touch  the 

Mixed  statutes  are  by  some  authors  defined  to  be  L 
relate  mainly  neither  to  persons  nor  things,  but  ar( 
to  transactions;^  while  by  other  authors  they  are  ' 
be  laws  which  embrace  persons  and  things  jointly. 

This  distinction  is  applied  to  the  adjudication  of 
tion  before  us  as  follows: — 

The  personal  statutes  of  a  domicil  attach  themselv 
person  therein  domiciled;  and,  wherever  he  goes,  1 
adhere  to  him,  and  are  to  be  applied  to  him  by  evei 
tribunal,  until  such  domicil  is  lost  by  him,  and  a 
acquired,  which  new  one  then  applies  itself  to  hi 
same  process. 

Real  statutes  apply  themselves  to  all  immovable 


J  Mancini,  distinguished  not  only 
as  an  author  on  private  international 
law,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Italian 
Parliament,  published  in  the  Jour,  du 
droit  int.  priv6  for  1874,  p.  221,  a  val- 
uable article  on  the  importance  of  es- 
tablishing by  treaty  a  uniform  sys- 
tem for  the  settling  of  international 
conflicts  of  laws,  civil  as  well  as 
criminal.  See  6  Southern  Law  Rev. 
694.  Whether  a  personal  incapacity 
•  can  be  waived  is  discussed  by  Lau- 


rent in  his  Droit  civil  in 
8€g. 

The  topic  is  also  discus 
per  read  by  Mr.  Westlak 
Social  Science  Associatic 
burgh,  1880.  See  critic 
Southern  Law  Review  f( 
1881;  6  Southern  Law 
seq. 

1  Argcntraeus,  Num.  5, 
§§2-4. 

2So,  J.  Vcet.  5  4. 
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idting  in  the  jurisdiction  in  which  these  laws  have  force ;  and 
these  laws  are  to  be  treated  by  foreign  judges,  in  all  other  ju- 
risdictions, as  governing  such   immovables. 

Mixed  statutes  adhere  to  all  transactions  occurring  in  the 
lurisdiction  in  which  such  laws  have  force;  and  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  governing  such  transactions  by  foreign  judges.^ 

86.  Distiiiction  is  by  itself  insufficient. — There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  distinction  between  personal  and  real  statutes 
was  founded  on  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Men  are  migratory, 
yet,  divided  as  they  are  into  nations  and  communities,  they 
must  each  be  impressed  by  the  law  to  which  they  are  subject 
with  certain  characteristics  which  they  carry  with  them  wher- 
ever they  go.  It  would  be  absurd,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  say 
of  a  traveler  who  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow:  "We 
will  overhaul  all  his  past  life  and  that  of  his  ancestors;  we  will 
not  i^ard  him  as  legitimate  unless  legitimate  according  to  our 
laws,  or  married  unless  married  according  to  the  form  we  pre- 
scribe.*' To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  we  must  regard  laws 
determining  personal  status  as  ubiquitous;  and  this  quality 
of  ubiquity  we  must  also  concede  to  laws  aflFecting  such  prop- 
erty as  is  naturally  attached  to  the  owner's  person.  On  the 
<jther  hand,  we  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things,  regard  prop- 
erty whose  situation  is  necessarily  in  one  state  as  in  any  way 
subject  to  the  laws  of  another  state.  The  distinction,  there- 
fore, between  statutes  real  and  statutes  personal  is  satisfactory 
a3  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  For  to  say 
that  personal  laws  are  those  which  go  with  the  person  into 
foreign  jurisdictions,  where  he  may  be  temporarily  residing, 
littles  nothing,  because  we  then  need  to  know  what  are  the 
laws  which  assign  this  personal  quality,  and  what  is  the  per- 
manency of  the  personal  quality  assigned;  and  for  this  pur- 

'The  French    court   of    cassation  A  remarkable  ruling  was  made  by 

adopt."*  the   old    distinction   between  the  same  court,  in  1872,  when  deter- 

stitutes  real  and  personal.     "Le  stat-  mining  the  status  of  certain  Israelite 

ui  est  personnel   lorsqu'il   rfigle,  di-  inhabitants  of  Algeria  who  did  not 

rf'tement  et  principalement,  la  capa-  claim,  under  the  statute  of  July  14, 

<'iU'   ou    rincapacit^    des    personnes  1865,  the  quality  of  French  citizens, 

pour  contracter :  it  est  rfel,  lorsqu'il  a  These  Israelites,  it  was  held,  were  to 

prineipalement  pour  objet  la  prohibi-  be  considered  "comme  soumis  H  la  loi 

tinn  <k  disposer  d'une  esp^ce  partic-  frangaise  quant  aux  statuts  r^ls,  et 

uli^re  de  biens  et  leur  conservation."  k  la  loi  mosaique  pour  les   statuts 

Broclier.  Ihoit  int.  priv6    (1878)    p.  personnels."       Dalloz,    72,    )^    313; 

1^>.    To  the  same  effect  is  cited  Dem-  Fiore,  Op.  cit  App.  p.  631. 
ol<>mbp,  i.  Nos.  75  et  acq,;  Dalloz,  v. 
Loi,  Nos.  386  ei  aeq. 

Vol.  I.  CoNFL.  OF  Laws — 14. 
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pose  further  definitions  are  required.  So,  also,  n 
utes,  if  liberally  construed,  would  absorb  the  other 
the  doctrine,  so  far  as  concerned  statutes  mixed 
utes  real,  would  contain  two  contradictory  opposite^ 
same  time,  it  is  important  here  to  record  this  distil 
merely  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  law,  but  as  e: 
of  many  propositions  of  the  old  writers  that  would 
be  obscure.* 

87.  Nationality  not  the  necessary  criterion. — Two 
theories,  as  we  have  already  seen,  present  theraselve 
solving  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  personal  law  by 
are  individually  bound.  These  theories  are,  natioi 
domicil.  In  one  sense,  undoubtedly,  we  must  hol< 
In  a  great  number  of  cases  a  man's  nationality  is  t 
domicil,  and  in  such  cases  the  law  of  his  nationality 
essarily  be  his  personal  law.  Political  status,  also,  i 
rily  conditioned  and  limited  by  nationality.  On  the  oi 
to  recapitulate,  there  are  serious  objections  to  takii 
ality  as  ubiquitously  determining  civil  status.  Th 
tions  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Nationality  as  a  test  is  impracticable  in  all 
empires,  in  which  (as  with  Great  Britain,  Gterman^ 
United  States)  there  is  one  nationality  with  a  plurali 
ponent  states,  each  with  its  distinctive  jurisprudence 
that  a  person  whose  status  is  in  litigation  is  a  subjec 
Britain,  or  of  Germany,  or  of  the  United  States,  -i 
tie  nothing,  for  neither  Great  Britain,  nor  Germany 


1  As  authors  which  give  this  dis- 
tinction a  sort  of  customary  force, 
see  Thibaut,  Pandecten.  §  38;  Kier- 
ulff,  pp.  76-82.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  law  as  to  statutes  real  and  per- 
sonal, see  an  article  by  Laurent,  in 
Revue  de  droit  international  (1869), 
vol.  i.  p.  244.  Judge  Story  says, 
speaking  of  the  Roman  jurists :  "By 
the  persMiality  of  laws,  foreign  ju- 
rists generally  mean  all  laws  which 
concern  the  condition,  state,  and  ca- 
pacity of  persons;  by  the  reality  of 
laws,  all  laws  which  concern  proper- 
ty or  things;  quae  ad  rem  spectant. 
Whenever  they  wish  to  express  that 
the  0{)eration  of  a  law  is  universal, 
they  compendiously  announce  that  it 
is  a  personal  statute;  and  whenever, 
on  the  other  hand>  they  wish  to  ex- 


press that  its  operation  it 
the  country  of  its  origin, 
declare  it  to  be  a  re 
Confl.  L.  §  16.  More  pr 
sonal  laws  are  those  whic 
the  subject,  wherever  1 
Real  laws  are  those  whic 
things,  and  are  limited  b 
dictions  in  which  these  t 
Judge  Story,  in  a  note  t 
passage,  says:  "Mr.  Liver 
Dissertations,  used  the 
sonal ity'  and  'reality;'  M 
his  work,  the  words  'perg 
*  realty.*  I  have  preferred 
er,  as  least  likely  to  lead  \ 
as  'personalty'  in  our  law 
to  personal  estate,  and  're 
estate." 
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United  States,  has  a  system  of  status  ubiquitous  with   alle- 
giance.* 

2.  Nationality,  as  we  have  seen,  involves  many  complex 
questions  (e.  g.,  in  federative  states,  and  in  cases  of  double 
alliance)  which  are  apt  to  arise  in  the  very  issues  in  which 
personal  capacity  is  litigated.^ 

3.  Domicil,  and  not  nationality,  had  until  recently  the  al- 
most unbroken  assent  of  international  jurists,  and  is  now  the 
only  criterion  which  it  is  possible  for  jurists  of  all  countries 
to  adopt  It  will  be  easy  for  Italy  and  Belgium  to  give  up 
nationality  for  domicil;  it  will  be  impossible  for  Great  Brit- 
ain, Germany,  and  the  United  States,  without  introducing  a 
centralization  of  jurisprudence  inconsistent  with  liberty  and 
good  government,  to  give  up  domicil  for  nationality. 

4.  Domicil  can  be  changed  far  less  arbitrarily  and  ca- 
priciously than  nationality.^ 

88.  Ubiquity  of  itatns  not  required  by  increaie  of  travel. — It 
may  be  said  that  the  increased  facilities  of  modem  travel 
make  it  still  more  important  that  personal  status  should  l)e 
ubiquitous.  It  is  easier  now  to  travel  round  the  world  than 
it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  go  from  London  to  Alexandria. 
There  are  more  passengers  now  on  a  single  ocean  steamer  tJian 
in  the  Middle  Ages  would  cross  the  British  Channel  in  a  whole 
year  for  purposes  of  trade.  It  took  Charles  V.  twice  as  long 
to  transport  troops  from  Flanders  to  Grermany  as  it  took  the 
English  government,  in  1878,  to  transport  troops  from  India 
Xo  Europe.  In  old  times  a  journey  from  one  state  to  another 
was  a  great  event.  The  habits  and  dress  of  nations  were  so 
'lifferent  that  a  traveler  had  to  make  careful  preparation  to 

1  See  ante,  §§  1,  %,  34.  adoption  of  statutes  prescribing  that 

-See  ante,  S§  10,  \0\,  11,  34.  movable  succession  shaU  be  governed 

'  See  full  discussion,  ante,  §§  7,  8,  by  the  law  of  the  state  of  which  the 

34.  decedent  is  a  citizen,  "except  so  far 

That  a  committee  of  the  Institute  as  it  may  still  be  necessary  to  refer 

of  International   Law,  at  its  session  to  domicil  in  consequence  of  the  coex- 

at  Oxford,  in  1880,  should  have  deter-  istence  of  different  civil  laws  in  one 

ntined  in  favor   of  nationality  as  a  state,"  an  exception  which,  in  feder- 

criterion  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  to  be  ative    countries,   is   as   large   as   the 

gravely  considered.     There  was,  how-  rule.     He  also  proposes  that  domicil 

<'ver,    no    representation    from    the  for  succession  should  not  be  acquired 

United  States  on  this  committee;  and  until  after  a  residence  of  one  year,  ac- 

.Mr.  Westlake,  in  a  paper  subsequent-  companicd  by  the  deposit  of  a  writ- 

1t  published   (October,  1880),  eonsid-  ten    declaration    of    desire    for    such 

^n  the  change  at  present  impractica-  domicil.     That  a  nationality  en i] not 

ble,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  con-  be  adopted  as  the  criterion  of  person - 

^'♦■rned.    He   proposes   to   lessen   the  al  capacity  is  conceded  by  Mr.  \Vo«t- 

'wnflict,  in  cases  of  succession,  by  the  lake.     See  6  Southern  I^w  T?rv.  007. 
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adapt  himself  to  the  country  he  expected  to  visit, 

when  he  was  not  betrayed  by  his  dress  and  mann< 

betrayed  by  his  tongue.     Not  only,  in  the  insulatio 

times,  did  each  nation  have  its  language,  but  each  nei 

had  its  dialect,  so  that  a  stranger  could  at  once  b 

Then,  again,  strangers  dropped  in  but  occasionally, 

they  came  they  excited  curiosity;  whereas  now,  in  1 

States,  whole  communities  are  made  up  of  strange 

too  much  to  do  to  be  surprised  at  each  other.    The  a 

is  that  many  of  the  notes  which  in  old  time  marked 

are  not  now  discernible.     In  many  cases  we  have  nc 

determining  whether  a  particular  person  is  of  fon 

or,  if  he  be  of  foreign  birth,  whether  he  has  been  n 

And  the  masses  of  population  which  emigration  th 

us  would  require  us,  if  we  recognize  foreign  status 

it,  not  as  a  rare  and  insignificant  exception,  but  as  i 

dominating  the  land.     So  far,  therefore,  from  the  i 

travel  prompting  to  a  more  general  recognition  of  pei 

it  prompts  to  a  nonrecognition  of  that  law  unless 

,  with  the  law  of  the  state.    Gliding  as  men  now  do  wi 

from  land  to  land,  coming  in  dense  masses  so  as  to  < 

'  communities  by  themselves, — to  concede  to  them  th 

'  status  of  their  home,  and  particularly  to  concede  tc 

'  personal  status  of  their  nationality,  would  not  mere 

'  business  confidence  by  making  it  difficult  for  us  to  k; 

:   to  trust,  but  would  establish,  in  numerous  sections, 

uncongenial  jurisprudence. 

89.  In  some  states  domicil  is  convertible  with  nat 
In  states,  however,  with  a  homogenous  jurisprudence 
remember  that  domicil  is  convertible  with  nation 
that  in  such  states  allegiance  to  a  common  sovere 
with  it  uniformity  of  personal  capacity.  In  such  c 
ciliary  law  may  be  regarded  as  impressed,  not  by  1 
nations,  but  by  the  law  of  the  particular  state.  And 
spect  the  theory  of  nationality  brings  us  back  to  th< 
that  "domicil"  is  the  creature,  not  of  tribe,  but  of 


1  As  exponents  of  this  view,  see 
Mascardus,  in  his  Conclusiones  ad 
generalem  statutorum  interpretatio- 
nem,  Cone.  6,  No.  14,  Frank.  1609; 
also  Baldns  Ubaldus,  in  his  Oom- 
iTiont.  in  Codicem,  L.  i.  C.  de  S.  T. 
Xos.  58,  78. 

As  Germans  inclining  to  national- 


ity, see  Eichhorn,  §  35; 
33;  Heffter,  §  38.  The 
eminent  jurist,  however, 
a  foreign  sovereign  the  rig 
lish  an  absolute  and  unv 
us  for  all  residents,  the 
sonal  domicil  only  obtai 
fault   of   such   enactmen 
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90.  Ubiquity  ii  by  old  jnriits  the  attribute  of  personal  law. — 

Yet,  whatever  might  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  personal 
law,  whether  traceable  to  tribe,  or  territory,  or  allegiance,  to 
personal  law,  as  establishing  more  or  less  absolutely  personal 
status,  extraterritoriality  was  by  the  old  jurists  everywhere  as- 
signed. "If  I  admit  a  foreigner  on  my  shores,'^  so  a  sovereign 
is  supposed  to  necessarily  argue,  "I  receive  him  as  he  comes, 
with  the  status  of  his  domicil  inwrought"  "Statuta  in  per- 
sonas  directa  quaeque  certam  iis  qualitatem  affigunt,  transeunt 
eiim  personis  extra  territorium  statuentium,  ut  persona  ubique 
sit  uniformis  ejusque  unus  status."* 

9L  Their  difference  as  to  what  personal  capacity  consists  in» 
—But  however  harmonious  were  these  jurists  in  assigning 
ubiquity  to  personal  law,  they  were  far  from  harmonizing  in 
their  ideas  of  what  constitutes  the  personal  capacity  which  is 
to  be  thus  ubiquitous.  By  some  it  is  held  that  where  a  statute 
of  domicil  confers,  abridges,  or  destroys  capacity,  whether 
this  capacity  be  generally  for  the  possession  of  rights,  or  spe- 
oiallv  for  the  exercise  of  business,  ILhen  such  statute  attaches  to 
the  subject  wherever  he  may  go,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
dusive  by  all  foreign  courts.* 

Ai^ntrseus,^  feeling  that  however  comprehensive  such  a 
classification  might  be,  in  practice  it  is  often  inconvenient,  if 
not  impossible  (e.  g,,  when  a  foreign  noble  claims  prerogatives 
for  which  the  domestic  law  gives  no  machinery),  maintained 
that  while  general  character  is  to  be  determined  by  domicil, 
capacity  to  deal  specially  with  property  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  lex  rei  sites.  In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  others 
of  more  recent  date;^  though,  as  Bar*  justly  remarks,  there 
is  no  general  rule  as  to  status  which  may  not,  on  being  reduced 
to  practice,  be  turned  into  a  rule  as  to  property, 

Burgundus*^  struck  out  a  new  modification,  declaring  that, 
in  all  matters  of  contract,  the  lex  domicilii  was  to  prevail ;  in 

Mittermaier,  §  31 ;  Merlin,  R6p.  Tes-  judges  when  treating  of  domicil.  See 
tanient,  Lect.  1,  §  6,  art.  i.;  Roden-  also  Christianseus,  vol.  ii.  Dec.  3,  No. 
*>wg,  i.  3,  §$  4-6;  Bouhier,  chap.  24,  3. 

^'oa.  1,  9;  Boallenois,  i.  p.  48;  Hu-  i  Boullenois,  i.  p.  26;  Merlin,  R6p. 
bCT,  de  Conflict.  Lib.  i.  title  3;  Sa-  Test.  Lect.  i.  §  5;  Rodenburg,  i.  3, 
^igny,  viii.  p.  134;  W&cbter,  ii.  p.  §§  4r-6,  ii.  1;  Bouhier,  chapter  24, 
1"2.  Noa.  1-19;  Mevius,  in  Jus.  Lub.  pro- 

1  Stockmanns,  Decisiones   Braban-  leg.  qu.  4,  §  25. 
tma,  1665,  Dec.    125,   No.    8.    This       « Nos.  16-18. 
view  has  been  frequently  expressed       '  See  Boullenois,  i.  p.  48. 
nnder  the  general  doctrine  of  the  in-       *  §  43. 
drfibility  of  nationality,  by  English       » I.  §  3,  ii.  §  6. 
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all  matters  of  sale  the  lex  rei  sitce;  and  this  disi 
spoken  of  not  disapprovingly  by  Judge  Story.  •  Y 
there  may  be  many  cases  of  contracts  without  sales, 
to  conceive  of  a  sale  without  a  contract  Paul  Voe 
this,  so  far  as  concerns  the  sale  of  immovables;^  bi 
learned  jurist,  with  so  many  of  his  day,  considered 
hilia  sequuniur  personam/'  he  held  that  sales  of  mov 
to  be  subjected  to  the  law  of  the  owner's  domiciL  Ii 
essary  to  pause  here  to  exhibit  at  large  the  absurdi 
position  in  cases  where  there  are  two  or  more  ov 
different  domicils,  or  where  the  question  at  issue  i 
owner  really  is. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulty  thus  exhibited  of  bri 
practical  operation  this  maxim  of  the  subjection  oi 
domicil,  the  authority,  in  this  respect,  of  the  ju 
quoted,  is  much  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  reason 
ed  by  these  learned  writers  is  tinged  with  the  noti 
unity  of  Europe  under  the  Germanic  emperor.  1 
they  held,  is  a  unit.  It  was  proper  that  the  status 
on  a  man  by  his  personal  law  should  be  imputed  to  ] 
where.  It  was  forgotten  that  the  very  object  for  ^ 
ubiquity  of  status  was  claimed  showed  that  the  hyp 
which  it  was  claimed  was  untrue.  To  neutralize  ii 
arising  from  the  world  being  divided  into  indepei 
ereignties,  it  was  claimed  that  the  world  was  not  di 
independent  sovereignties.  The  fact  was  denied  as  a 
counteracting  the  fact 

92.  Domicil  fhe  statatory  test  in  German  states. — T 
pie  that  domicil  determines  status  ha.«j  been  incorpor 
more  or  less  distinctness,  in  several  European  co< 
Prussian  Code  expressly  applies  this  rule  to  strai 
transact  business  in  Prus«ia,  with  some  modificati 
ever,  in  favor  of  Prussian  subjects.^  A  foreigner' 
made  in  Prussia  is  good,  if  either  his  personal  la 
Prussian,   gives  him  capacity.^      Austria,^     the    C 


6  Confl.  L.  §  431. 

7  Cap.  2,  §  4,  No.  6. 

1  Einleitung  des  allgem.  Preuss. 
Landr.  §§  23,  34,  35;  Preuss.  Ge- 
richts.  Ord.  i.  title  i.  §§  5,  6.  See 
Savig^iy,  viii.  p.  141;  Phil.  iv.  p.  248; 
Bar,  §  45.  note  8. 

Tlie  Prussian  Code,  in/ cases  where 
there  is  a  double  domicil,  or  the  lex 


loot  contractus  ajid  the  I 
clash  as  to  capacity,  adc 
most  favorable  to  the  va] 
transaction  in  question, 
rule  is  adopted  in  Ausi 
lake  (1880),  p.  29. 

2  Ibid. 

SG.  B.  §§  4,  34;  Bar,  { 
PUttlinfifen,  S  47:  Phil,  j 
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Berne,*  Canton  Freiburg,'  enact  specifically  that  business  ca- 
pacity (nandlung8fdhigkeit)y  both  as  to  subjects  abroad  and 
strangers  in  the  home  country,  is  to  be  determined  according 
to  the  lex  damicilii.^  Yet,  while  this  is  the  case,  neither  Aus- 
tria nor  Prussia,  as  we  will  sec,  recognizes  as  operative  with- 
in its  borders  prerogatives  of  foreigners  which  interfere  with 
its  own  policy  or  interests. 

93.  French  Code  ambigaous;  rule  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Baden. — ^The  Code  Civil  of  France  is  open  to  more  doubt     On 
the  one  side  it  contains  the  famous  provision,  redolent  of  the 
arrogance  of  the  First  Xapoleon:     "Les  lois  concernant  Fetat 
et  la  capacite  des  personnes  regissent  les  Frangais  meme  resi- 
dant  en  pays  etranger."     If  by  this  it  is  meant  simply  to  de- 
clare that  a  Frenchman,  in  all  matters  to  be  adjudicated  by 
French  courts,  is  to  be  gauged,  as  to  his  status,  by  French  law, 
the  proposition  can  easily  be  maintained.     But  if  it  be  meant 
to  assert,  as  Napoleon  I.  construed  it  during  the  maintenance 
of  the  French  continental  system,  that  France  requires  foreign 
countries  to  apply  to  Frenchmen  traveling  in  such  countries, 
not  the  law  of  the  situs,  but  tho  law  of  France,  the  demand  was 
incompatible  with  international  independence,  and  explicable 
only  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  French  emperor,  as  the  succes- 
sor of  the   emperors  of  Rome,   exercised   universal   imperial 
?way.    On  the  other  side,  the  Code  Civil  includes  no  provision 
that  the  status  of  foreigners  resident  in  France  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  law  of  their  domicil.     This  omission,  how- 
ever, has  been  supplied  by  a  series  of  decisions  which  declare 
that  as  Frenchmen  carry  the  laws  of  their  domicil  abroad, 
<*}  foreigners,  in  matters  not  conflicting  with  French  policy 
•>r  interest,  bring  the  law  of  their  domicil  to  France.^     Hol- 
land^ and  Russia^  claim  for  subjects,  when  abroad,  the  home 

vigny,  p.  145;   Bavaria  Codex,  Max-  origin  or  of  nationality,  which  may 

ira'.  civ.  i.  2,  §  17.  or  may  not  be  that  of  domicil.     He 

4(;«»etzb.  art.  4.  thus  speaks  (Op.  cit.  §  27)  :     "La  loi 

5  Gesetzb.  arts.  1  and  3.  pcrsonelle  de  chaque  individu,  la  loi 

«  See  Bar,  §  46,  note  8.      ^  dont  il  est  sujet,  quant  a  sa  personne 

1  Fcelix,  p.  64.     Fiore,  while  show-  et  celle  de  la  nation  dont  il  est  mem- 

inff  that  by  the  Belgian  and  Italian  bre     ....     la    loi    de    cette    na- 

li^-  nationality  is  the  test,  concedes  tion  est  sa  loi  personelle  depuis  le 

that    the    French    Code    leave*   the  premier    moment    de    son     existence 

question,  as  between  domicil  and  na-  physique."      Demangeat,  however,  in 

tionality,    open,    by    studiously    em-  his  notes  to  Foelix,  expressly  limits 

ploying  equivocal  terms.      Fiore,  Op.  the  doctrine  to  domicil. 

Ht.  I  51.  2  Nied.  Gesetz.  arts.  3,  9. 

F(Elix  inclines  to  accept  the  law  of  >  Code,  art.  6. 
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status ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  provide  that  foreig 
resident  in  their  respective  domains,  shall  be  goven 
law  of  the  situs.*  Belgium,  and  the  cantons  of  G 
Vaud,  adopt  the  French  Code.*^  Baden  adopts  H 
Code,  with  the  proviso  that  the  rule  shall  not  affect 
— a  proviso  which  deprives  the  rule  of  all  practics 
operation. 

94.  By  Savigny  domiciliary  capacity  for  rights  an 
is  abiquitoos  unless  inconsistent  with  civilitation.— 
philosophic  and  consistent  vindication  of  the  supi 
domicil  in  determining  status  is  to  be  found  in  Savij 
rests  the  universal  applicability  of  the  law  of  domic 
respect,  on  the  assumption  that  the  several  conditio 
determine  capacity  for  rights  and  business  (Rechts  t 
lungsfdhigkeit)  can  only  be  satisfied  by  an  applicati 
local  law  to  which  the  person,  by  his  domicil,  is  sul 
rejects  with  emphasis  the  qualification  of  Wachtei 
wards  enforced  with  energy  by  Bar)*  that  while  tl 
capacity  of  a  foreigner,  so  far  as  such  capacity  is  c 
the  forum  of  litigation,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  ] 
domicil,  the  practical  working  of  this  capacity  is  to 
mined  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  thing  is  d 
he  admits  of  certain  large  exceptions,  which,  if  libe 
strued,  may  leave  but  little  to  the  rule  beyond  a  n 
declares  that  institutions  which  are  unrecognized  b 
civilized  nations,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  have  no  < 
torial  force.  He  instances,  it  is  true,  chiefly  religio' 
tions  and  immoral  privileges;  though  if  we  take  tl 
position  that  nothing  which  is  not  received  by  the  ei 
munity  of  nations  has  extraterritorial  force,  we  do  1; 
than  declare  that  no  law  obtains  within  a  country  e: 
which  that  country  itself  ordains. 

96.  Story  advocates  domiciliary  status  unless  inconsii 
domestic  policy. — Judge  Story,  in  his  elaborate  chapti 
topic,  quotes  with  his  usual  copious  learning  from 
jurists,  striving  to  reconcile  the  general  opinion  exp 
them  as  to  the  impress  given  by  domicil  to  personal  < 
with  the  decisions  of  the  English  and  American  cou 
discussion  is  not  a  little  embarrassed  by  his  treati 
the  same  head,  and  as  governed  by  the  same  principle 


4  Bar,  §  45,  note  8. 
6  Phil.  iv.  p.  24ft 
i  Op.  cit.  p.  64. 


«  Op.  ii.  p.  172. 
t  See  post,  S  98. 
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Status  and  personal  status,  which,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen, 
are  subject  to  different  considerations.  So  far  as  concerns  the 
particular  question  of  personal  status,  he  labors  under  the 
disadvantage  of  writing  without  information  of  the  views  of 
Wachter,  Savigny,  and  Fcelix,  by  whom  so  much  has  been  done 
to  reduce  the  modem  doctrine  to  a  systematic  shape.  Strik- 
ing from  the  discussion,  however,  the  portions  that  relate  to 
marriage  and  legitimacy,  which  are  reserved  for  future  con- 
sideration, and  regarding  simply  the  conclusions  that  he 
reaches  as  to  the  capacity  to  enjoy  and  exercise  legal  rights, 
we  find  that  the  opinions  expressed  by  him  are  not  widely 
different  from  those  so  ably  maintained  by  Savigny.  He  de- 
clares his  personal  preference  for  the  law  of  domicil,  as  de- 
fining such  capacity.  He  holds,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
disabilities  of  slavery,  of  religious  proscription,  and  of  social 
caste,  have  no  extraterritorial  force.  ^  He  asserts  that  domes- 
tic policy,  when  positive,  overrides,  in  all  cases,  foreign  enact- 
ments.^ He  admits  that  the  tendency  of  American  and  Eng- 
lii^h  authorities,  so  far  as  concerns  contracts,  is  to  make  the 
lex  loci  contractus  supreme,*  and  he  even  subordinates  to  this 
the  law  of  infancy.*  And  even  this  is  qualified  by  the  gen- 
eral statement:  '^The  truth  seems  to  be  that  there  are,  prop- 
erly speaking,  no  universal  rules  by  which  nations  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  morally  or  politically  bound  to  each  other  on  this 
-iibject  Each  nation  may  well  adopt  for  itself  such  modifica- 
tions of  the  general  doctrine  as  it  deems  most  convenient  and 
most  in  harmony  with  its  ovni  institutions,  and  interests,  and 
policy.*' 

96.  Westlake  excludes  foreign  status  in  cases  having  an  Eng- 
liih  seat. — ^Mr.  Westlake  (Private  International  Laws)  tells 
us  (1858),  art  402,  that,  "while  the  English  law  remains  as  it 
i?,  it  must,  on  principle,  be  taken  as  excluding,  in  the  case  of 
transactions  having  their  seat  here,  not  only  a  foreign  age  of 
majority,  but  also  all  foreign  determination  of  status  or  ca- 
pacity, whether  made  by  law  or  by  judicial  act,  since  no  dif- 
ference can  be  established  between  the  cases;  nor  does  any 
exist  on  the  continent"  He  also  states  that  "the  validity  of 
a  contract  made  out  of  England,  with  regard  to  the  personal 
capacity  of  the  contractor,  will  be  referred  in  our  courts  to 
the  lex  loci  contractus/'    And  in  a  paper  read  by  him  in  Oc- 

1  Confl.  L.  §9  »4-96.  »  Hid,  %  102, 

s  7&id.  §  70.  «/M(2.  S  73. 
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tober,  1880,  he  declares  that  to  attempt  to  determii 
hy  nationality  would  be  futile,  since  "there  is  a  notori^ 
of  agreement  as  to  the  cases  to  which  a  rule  founded  < 
should  be  applied." 

97.  Fhillimore  inclinei  to  a  larger  recogiiition. — The 
tioD  of  Sir  R.  Phillimore  is  towards  the  universal  ap 

•of  the  law  of  domicil,  but  he  admits  that  between  Eng 
America  on  the  one  side,  and  the  continent  of  Europ 
other,  there  is  a  conflict  which  is  still  unadjusted.  "*! 
of  jurisprudence  presented  by  the  practice  of  the  Enj 
American  tribunals  upon  the  question  of  the  person 
of  foreigners,"  he  says,^  "will  be  found  very  unsati 
whether  it  be  considered  with  reference  to  comity,  as 
variance  with  the  law  of  the  rest  of  the  Christian  ^ 
with  reference  to  its  own  domestic  jurisprudence,  bein^ 
by  painful  and  clumsy  inconsistencies." 

98.  Bar*8  distinction  between  capacity  for  rights  and 
business. — We  have  already  noticed  a  distinction  t 
Wachter  between  capacity  for  rights  (Rechtsfdhigk 
business  capacity  {Handlungsfdhigkeit).  This  distin 
been  more  recently  (1862)  developed  and  enforced  w 
power  by  Bar.  He  shows  that  the  apparent  universali 
lex  domicilii,  as  expressed  by  the  earlier  jurists,  is  i 
sory;  and  that  those  of  them  who  treat  the  subject  p 
introduce  so  many  qualifications  as  to  withdraw  from 
any  arbitrary  and  absolute  authority.  He  calls  att 
the  fact  that  a  maxim,  based  on  the  subordination  of  a 
endom  to  the  emperor,  is  not  necessarily  a  part  of  t 
of  independent  states.  He  points  out  that  personal 
as  the  term  is  generally  used,  contains  two  very  dis 
ments:  First  a  capacity  for  rights  (Rechtsfdhigkeit), 

-ondly,  a  capacity  for  business  (Handlungsfdhigkeit 
are  subject  to  very  different  considerations.  Laws  e^ 
ing  capacity  for  rights — such  as  slavery — ^notorioui 
the  status,  and  yet,  with  equal  notoriety,  have  no  e 
torial  force.  With  regard  to  capacity  for  business  t 
subordinate  distinction.  Special  incapacities  (e.  g.,  t 
hibiting  nobles  from  trade)  have  no  extraterritorial  f 
it  is  otherwise  with  general  incapacities,  based  on  c 
of  tutelage.  It  must  be  admitted,  argues  this  leai 
acute  author,^  that  the  simple  application  of  the  lex 


1  Op.  cit.  p.  260. 


1  Op.  cit.  §  48,  p.  160. 
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is  practically  preferable  to  that  of  the  lex  domicilii,  when  the 
question  relates,  not  to  business  capacity  in  its  general  sense, 
but  to  what  are  called  the  special  business  capacities.  The 
application  of  the  law  of  domicil  to  the  latter  would  impose 
an  intolerable  burden.  It  would  require  that  the  inhabitants 
of  every  land,  when  entering  into  a  contract,  should  observe 
the  formalities  required  by  the  domicil  of  any  foreigners  who 
may  be  parties, — ^formalities  which  may  not  only  be  extraor- 
dinary, but,  to  those  imused  to  them,  absurd.  It  would  re- 
quire the  maintenance  of  special  rules  for  special  classes  of 
foreigners, — classes  of  which  at  home  there  is  no  conception, 
because  at  home  they  do  not  exist.  It  is  otherwise  with  busi- 
ness capacity,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  here  used. 
The  law  on  this  topic,  because  it  rests  on  natural  properties 
of  the  persons  concerned,  exists  in  one  or  another  form  in  ev- 
ery land.  A  person  of  this  class,  when  traveling  in  a  foreign 
land,  notifies,  by  his  very  condition,  the  inhabitants  of  such 
foreign  land  that  at  home  he  labors  under  disabilities.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  persons  of  this  class,  from  the  very  fact  that  they 
have  no  pow^er  over  their  estate,  have  no  means  to  carry  on 
permanent  business  abroad.  A  prudent  man  of  business  will 
not  be  readily  induced  to  engage  with  them  in  important  un- 
dertakings. And  he  who  gives  credit  to  unknown  persons  de- 
nerves  no  greater  legal  protection,  in  those  cases  where  his 
money  is  lost  through  the  want  of  capacity  of  the  parties 
whom  he  trusts,  than  in  those  cases  where  it  is  lost  through 
their  insolvency.  By  Bar,  therefore,  the  incapacities  of  mi- 
nority and  coverture  are  regarded  as  determined  by  the  law 
of  domicil.  But  this,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  is  with  many 
qualifications;  and  he  holds  that  when  a  person  is  of  full  age 
by  the  Ux  loci  actus,  a  bona  fide  transaction  with  him  will  be 
sustained.  * 

2  S  45,  p.  156.  On  the  other  liand,  Mr.  Dicey,  on 
Fiore  (Op.  cit.  $  48)  argues  with  Domicil  (Op.  cit.  p.  166),  when 
much  force  against  the  separation  of  speaking  of  the  rule  propounded  by 
status  from  its  incidents.  How,  he  him  that  the  application  of  a  foreign 
asks,  can  it  be  said  that  a  man's  status  be  discretionary  on  the  courts 
status  is  determined  by  his  personal  (see  post^  §  104§),  says:  "This 
law,  when  all  that  he  does,  in  the  ex-  principle  comes  very  near  to  the 
erci^  of  this  status,  is  determined  opinion  of  some  jurists  that  a  dis- 
by  the  place  where  the  act  is  done?  tinction  ought  to  be  made  between 
When  the  law,  as  he  insists,  declares  the  existence  of  a  status — for  exam- 
a  person  to  be  a  minor,  then  he  is  to  pie,  infancy — and  the  legnl  results  or 
I*'  clothed  with  the  incapacities  of  a  effects  of  it;  and  that  while  the  ex- 
minor;  he  cannot  be  in  theory  a  mi-  istence  of  the  status  ought  to  be  de 
nor  and  yet  practically  of  full  age.  termined  wholly  by  the  law  of  a  per- 
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99.  By  Blnntschli  and  Schmid  nbiqnity  is  refused  to 
incapacities. — Bluntechli,  in  his  work  on  internationfi 
a  work  as  distinguished  from  the  spirit  of  constituti 
erty  with  which  it  is  instinct,  as  for  its  vigor  of  style 
forcibly  the  liberal  view  of  tJiis  vexed  topic.  He  adi 
a  local  legislature  may  determine  to  what  extent,  for 
ance  of  its  own  tribunals,  its  private  laws  are  to  i 
subjects  living  abroad.  But  he  asserts  that,  as  a  r 
legislation  is  effective  only  as  to  the  subject  territ 
other  words,  the  territorial  principle  is  that  which  n 
trol.  The  personal  principle,  on  the  other  hand  (the 
icilii  of  the  older  jurists),  has  its  particular  spher 
family  relations,  such  as  the  conditions  of  marriage,  < 
ianship,  and  of  successions.^  To  extend  it  further  -< 
to  make  private  international  law  simply  a  chain 
rocal  despotic  proscriptions.  And  such,  also,  is  the 
drift  of  the  argument  of  Reinhold  Schmid,  professo 
at  Berne,  in  a  learned  publication  on  the  local  severe 
law.  ^ 

100.  By  Ware,  restrictions  of  freedom  held  not  ext 
rial. — In  a  celebrated  judgment,  by  the  late  Judge  \ 
nonextraterritoriality  of  statutes  restricting  freedoi 
fended  with  much  felicity.  ^  "No  nation,  it  is  believe< 
wrote,  "ever  gave  it"  (the  maxim  of  the  ubiquity  of 
iary  status)  "effect  in  its  practical  jurisprudence,  in 
extent  Among  these  personal  statutes  for  which  this 
is  claimed  are  those  which  formerly,  over  the  whole  of 
and  still  over  a  large  part  of  it,  divide  the  people  into 
castes;  as,  nobles  and  plebians,  clergy  and  laity.  The 
classes  were  entitled  to  many  personal  privileges 
munities,  particularly  beneficial  and  honorable  to  th 
It  cannot  be  supposed  tliat  those  immunities  would  hi 
in  a  country  which  admitted  of  no  such  distinctioi 


son's  domicil,  the  extent  to  which  ef- 
fect should  be  given  in  other  coun- 
tries to  the  results  of  such  status,  e. 
(;.,  to  the  infant's  incapacity  to  con- 
trnct,  depends  upon  other  laws,  as, 
for  example,  the  lex  loci  cmitractust 
or  the  law  of  thG  place  where  the 
contract  is  made.  As  a  speculative 
view,  this  opinion  is  obviously  open 
to  criticism;  but  it  represents  in  a 
theoretical  form  the  difficulty  which 
the  law   courts   of  any   country  are 


certain  to  feel  in  practice 
referring  questions  of  sta' 
to  the  lex  domiciliiy  or  on 
hand  entirely  refusing  Tea 
personal   conditions   impog 
law  of  a  person's  domicil. 
this  topic,  posty  §  330. 
1  Moderne  Volkerrecht, 
»  Op.  cit.  June,  1863,  pp 
1  Polydore  v.  Prince,  1 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  11,267.     S« 
ern  Law  Rev.  694. 
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domestic  polity.  ...  In  like  manner  the  disqualification 
and  incapacities  by  which  persons  may  be  affected  by  the  mu- 
nicipal institutions  of  their  own  country  will  not  be  recognized 
against  them  in  countries  by  whose  laws  no  such  disqualifica- 
tions are  acknowledged."  It  was  consequently  held  that  a 
person  who,  by  the  laws  of  Guadaloupe,  could  not  bring  suit 
on  account  of  servitude,  labored  under  no  such  incapacity  in 
Boston. 

101.  Better  Bolntion  is  that  statates  artiicially  restricting  ca- 
pacity arc  not  ubiqnitons. — Taking  into  consideration  the  lim- 
itations which  have  been  assigned  to  the  ubiquity  of  personal 
law,  even  by  the  most  uncompromising  advocates  of  that 
ubiquity,  and  applying  these  limitations  to  the  United  States, 
a  country  whose  distinctive  policy  requires  the  encouraging 
of  early  marriages,  and  the  utilization  of  immigrants  by  re- 
lieving them  from  any  artificial  disabilities  to  which  they 
may  be  subject  at  home,  we  are  led  to  refuse  extraterritorial 
operation  to  foreign  laws  so  far  as  they  impose  on  persons 
marrying  or  doing  business  within  our  territory  restrictions 
which  we  deem  artificial  and  impolitic.  In  other  words,  we 
r^ard  all  persons  of  full  age,  taking  full  age  in  the  sense  in 
which  OUT  own  laws,  based  on  national  policy,  define  it,  as  en- 
titled, when  forming  part  of  our  community,  to  equal  civil 
rights;  and  we  will  not  refuse  to  the  foreigner,  who  visits 
our  shores,  the  civil  rights  in  this  respect  which  we  award  to 
our  own  citizens.^  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  regard  as 
ubiquitous  foreign  statutes  which  limit  capacity  for  protective 
purposes.  Hence,  we  may  properly  recognize  as  authoritative 
on  our  own  shores  the  decrees  of  a  foreign  state  pronouncing 
a  person  domiciled  in  such  state  to  be  insane,  and  we  also 
resort  to  the  lex  domicilii  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
testamentary  capacity  of  a  foreigner  dying  on  our  soil.^ 

1  As  to  minority,  see  p09t,  §§  113,  country  from  which,  they  emanate. 
115a.  Brocher,  Droit  int.  priv6,pp.  90-1. 

2  8o  far  as  concerns  social  incapac-  Mr.  Schouler  on  Domestic  Rela- 
ities,  we  must  distinguish  between  tions,  p.  526,  lays  down  the  following 
such  as  are  derived  from  natural  riiles:  First,  that  the  actual  domi- 
eauses,  or  causes  admitted  by  com-  cil  will  be  preferred  to  the  domicil 
mon  right  {le  droit  commun),  and  of  birth.  Secondly,  that  the  law  of 
those  which  rest  on  considerations  situation  of  real  property  must  pre- 
which  are  special,  and  more  or  less  vail  over  that  of  domicil.  Thirdly, 
contrary  to  principles  generally  ac-  that  the  law  of  the  place  where  a 
cepted.  The  first,  as  a  rule,  should  contract  is  made  must  prevail  over 
b<»  recognized  by  foreign  states.  The  that  of  domicil.  To  the  last  points 
♦'flfects  of  the  latter,  on  the  other  he  cites,  among  other  cases,  Huey^a 
hand,  seem  properly  limited  to  the   Appeal,  1  Grant,  Cas.  61;   Hiestand 
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108.  This  distinction  recogrnized  by  older  jurists.— 
of  this  distinction  are  to  be  found  in  the  classific 
some  of  the  older  jurists,  of  statutes  as  Privilegia  o 
Privilegia  favorabilia. 


V.  Runs,  8  Blackf.  345,  46  Am.  Dec. 

481. 

In  Milliken  v.  Pratt,  125  Mass. 
374,  28  Am.  Rep.  241,  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  court  was  that  a  mar- 
ried woman,  who  had  "always  resid- 
ed'' in  Massachusetts,  and  who  was 
there  domiciled,  and  who  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts law  was  incapable  of  mak- 
ing the  contract  in  litigation,  would 
nevertheless  be  held  in  Massachu- 
setts to  be  capable  of  making  such  a 
contract,  if  the  place  of  its  perform- 
ance was  to  be  Maine,  and  if  by  the 
Maine  law  she  could  make  the  con- 
tract. In  the  opinion  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Gray  is  given  the  following  ex- 
position of  the  law,  which  fully  sus- 
tains the  results  reached  in  the  text: 

"It  has  been  often  stated  by  com- 
mentators that  the  law  of  the  domi- 
cil,  regulating  the  capacity  of  a  per- 
son, accompanies  and  governs  the 
person  everywhere.  But  this  state- 
ment, in  modem  times  at  least,  is 
subject  to  many  qualifications;  and 
the  opinions  of  foreign  jurists  upon 
the  subject,  the  principal  of  which 
are  collected  in  the  treatises  of  Mr. 
Justice  Story  and  of  Dr.  Francis 
Wharton  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  are 
too  varying  and  contradictory  to  con- 
trol the  general  current  of  the  Enj?- 
lish  and  American  authorities  in  fa- 
vor of  holding  that  a  contract,  which 
by  the  law  of  the  place  is  recognized 
as  lawfully  made  by  a  capable  per- 
son, is  valid  everywhere,  although 
the  person  would  not,  under  the  law 
of  his  domicile  be  deemed  capable  of 
making  it. 

"Two  cases  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Hardwicke  have  been  sometimes  sup- 
posed to  sustain  the  opposite  view. 
The  first  is  Ex  parte  Lewis,  1  Ves. 
Sr.  298,  decided  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery in  1749,  in  which  a  petition  un- 
der the  statute  of  4  George  2,  chap. 
10,  that  a  lunatic  heir  of  a  mortga- 
gee might  be  directed  to  convey  to 
the  mortgagor,  was  granted  by  Lord 
Hardwicke,  on  the  ground  of  'there 


having  been  a  proceedii 
proper  jurisdiction,  the 
Hamburg,  where  he  res 
which  he  was  found  non  < 
a  curator  or  guardian  a; 
him  and  his  affairs,  whi 
ing  the  court  was  obliged 
tice  of.'  But  the  foreig 
tion  was  thus  taken  n^ 
competent  evidence  of  ' 
only;  and  that  the  auth< 
foreign  guardian  was  nol 
as  extending  to  England 
from  the  fact  that  the 
prayed  for  and  ordered  w 
lunatic  himself.  The  oth 
8on^8  Case,  in  the  House 
1760,  for  a  long  time 
known  in  England  and 
the  imperfect  and  confli 
ments  of  counsel  arffuenc 
WorsicicJc.  1  H.  Bl.  677, 
which,  as  the  Scotch  book 
show,  the  decision  really 
committee,  appointed  in 
a  lunatic  residing  there 
sue  in  Scotland  upon  a  d< 
but  that,  upon  obtaining 
attorney  from  the  lui 
might  maintain  a  suit  in 
his  name;  and  Lord  Har 
that  the  law  would  be  1 
England — evidently  meai 
pears  by  his  own  state 
wards,  that  the  same  rul< 
vail  in  England  in  the  « 
eigner  who  had  been  de< 
natic,  and  as  such  put  u 
ianship  in  the  country  c 
cil.  Morrison's  Diet.  D 
Craigie  &  S.  454,  459 ;  Tha 
kin/t,  2  Ves.  Sr.  35,  37. 
cases,  therefore,  rightly 
are  in  exact  accordance  v 
er  decisions,  by  which  it 
tied  in  Great  Britain 
United  States,  that  the  i 
of  a  guardian  of  an  infar 
in  one  state  or  country  g 
authority  and  has  no  e 
other,  except  so  far  as  ii 
ence  the  discretion  of  the 
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/    Privilegia  odiosa  are  those  which   deprive  certain   classes, 

I  or  castes,  of  rights,  in  order  to  build  up  other  classes,  or  castes. 

I  Privilegia  favordbilia  are  those  which,  in  order  to  protect  from 

damage  persons  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  business,  restrain 

latter  id  the  exercise  of  their  own  in-  sense, — ^that,  if  good  where  made,  the- 

dependent  iurisdiction,  to  appoint  the  contract  will  be  held  good  here,  and 

same  person  guardian,  or  to  decree  conversely.'   Westlake,  Private  Inter- 

the  custody  of  the  ward  to  him.     Ex  national  Law,  arts.  401,  402,  404. 
parte  Watkins,  2  Ves.   Sr.  470 ;   Re       "In  a  recent  case  Lord  Romilly,  M. 

IJoustoun,    1    Russ.    Ch.   312:    John-  R.,  held  that  a  le^iracy  bequeathed  by 

Intone  V.  Beattie,  10  Clark  &,  F.  42,  7  one  domiciled  in  England  to  a  boy 

rliir.  1023;  Stuart  v.  Bute,  9  H.  L.  domiciled  with  his  father   in   Ham- 

Ca*.  440,  4  Macq.  H.  L.  Cas.  1;  A'u-  burg,  by  the  law  of  which  boys  do  not 

ncfit  V.  VetserOj  L.  R.  2  Eq.  704,  36  become  of  age  until  twenty-two,  and 

L  J.  Exch.  N.  S.  777,  12  Jur.  N.  S.  the  father  is  entitled  as  guardian  to 

7S1,  15  I...  T.  N.  S.  33,  14  Week.  Rep.  receive  a  legacy  bequeathed  to  an  in- 

^r*):  Woodicorth  v.  Spring,  4  Allen,  fant,  might  be  paia  to  the  boy  at  his 

W ;  Story,  Confl.  L.  §  400.  coming  of  age  by  the  law  of  England, 

"[^rd  Eldon,  when  chief  justice  of  although  still  a  minor  by  the  law  of 

thp  common  pleas,  and  Chief  Justice  his   domicil,   and   in   the  meanwhile 

K?ot  and  his   associates  in  the  su-  must  be   dealt  with   as   an   infant's 

prf-me  court  of  New  York,  held  that  legacy.    Re  Bellman,  jLi.  K  2  Eq.  363,. 

tlip  question  whether  an  infant  was  14  Week.  Rep.  682. 
liable  u*  an  action  in  the  courts  of       "The  supreme  court  of  Louisiana, 

his  domicil,  upon  a  contract  made  by  in  two  cases  which  have    long   been 

him  in  a  foreign  country,  depended  considered  leading  authorities,  strong- 

njion  the  question   whether,  by   the  ly  asserts  the  doctrine  that  a  person 

law  of  that  country,  such  a  contract  was  bound  by  a    contract    which    he- 

J^und  an  infant.     Male  v.  Roberts,  3  was  capable  by  the  law  of  the  place, 

f>.     163,     6     Revised     Rep.     823;  though  not  by  the  law  of    his    own 

Thompson  y.  Ketckum,  8  Johns.  180,  domicil.  of  making;  as,  for  instance, 

i  Am.  Dec.  332.  in  the  case  of  a  contract  made  by  a 

"Mr.  Westlake.  who  wrote  in  1858,  person  over    twenty-one    and    under 

after  citing  the  decision  of  Lord  El-  twenty-live  years  of  age,  in  a  state 

don,  well   observed:     *Tliat   there    is  whose  laws  authorized    contracts    to- 

not  more   authority   on   the   subject  be  made  at  twenty-one,    whereas    by 

may  be  referred    to   its   not   having  the  laws  of  his  domicil    he  was  in- 

b«ti   questioned;'   and    summed     up  capable  of  contracting  under  twenty- 

the  law   of    England    thus:     *  While  five.       Baldwin  v.  Gray,  4  Mart.  N. 

the  English  law  remains  as  it  is,  it  S.  102,  103,  16  Am.  Dec.  160;  Haul  v; 

must,  on  principle,  be  taken  as  ex-  His  Credit ors,  5  Mart.  N.  S.  560,  607, 

elnding,  in   the  case  of  transactions  16  Am.  Dec.  212.     The  same  doctrine- 

hpTlng  their   seat  here,   not  only  a  was    recognized  as   well     settled     in 

foreign  a^  of  majority,  but  also  all  Andreics   v.    His    Creditors,    11    La. 

foreign  determination    of    status   or  464.  476. 

capacity,  whether  made  by  law  or  by       **Tn  other  cases  of  less  note  in  that 

jndicial  act,  since  no  difterence    can  state,  the  question  of  personal  capac- 

^  established  between  the  cases,  nor  ity  was  indeed  spoken  of  as  governed* 

dees    any    exist    on    the    continent.'  by  the  law  of  the  domicil.      Le  Bre- 

'The  validity  of  a  contract  made  out  ton  v.  youchet,  3  Mart.  (La.)  60,  70, 

of  England,  with  regard  to  the  per-  5  Am.  Dec.  736;  Barrera  v.  Alpuente,. 

•onal  capacity  of  the  contractor,  will  6  Mart.  N.  S.  60,  70,  17  Am.  Dec.  170; 

he  referred  in  our  courts  to  the  lew  Oamier  v.  Poydras,  13  La.  177.,  182. 

U^.  'contractus/  that  is,  not    to    its  But  in  none  of  them  was  the   state- 

I^rtioular  provisions  on  the  capacity  ment  necessary  to  the  decision.     In* 

of  its  domiciled  subjects,  but  in  this  Le  Breton  v.  Aouchet,  the  point  ad- 
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theniy  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  from  tl 
of  certain  business  functions.  Of  course  this  latt€ 
restraint  may  be  instituted  in  various  ways.  It  maj 
judicial  appointment  of  a  tutor  or  guardian,  after 


judged  was  that  where  a  man  and 
woman,  domiciled  in  Louisiana  (by 
the  law  of  which  the  wife  retains  her 
separate  property),  were  married, 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to 
Louisiana,  in  tne  Mississippi  terri- 
tory (where  the  rule  of  the  common 
law  prevailed,  by  which  the  wife's 
property  became  ner  husband's),  the 
law  of  Louisiana,  in  which  the 
parties  intended  to  continue  to  re- 
side, governed  their  rights  in  the 
wife's  property;  and  the  further  ejc- 
pression  of  an  opinion  that  the  rule 
would  be  the  same  if  the  parties  in- 
tended to  remain  in  the  Mississippi 
territory  was  purely  obiter  dictum^ 
and  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with 
later  decisions  of  the  same  court. 
Cale  V.  Davis,  4  Mart.  (La.)  645; 
f^aul  V.  His  Creditors,  6  Mart.  N.  8. 
600,  16  Am.  Dec.  212.  See  also  Read 
V.  Earle,  12  Gray,  423.  In  Barrera 
V.  Alpuente,  the  case  was  discussed 
in  the  opinion  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  the  capacity  to  receive  a  legacy 
was  jGToverned  by  the  law  of  the  domi- 
eil;  but  the  same  result  would  have 
followed  from  holding  that  it  was 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  right  accrued  and  was 
sought  to  be  enforced.  In  Oamier  v. 
Poydras^  the  decision  turned  on  the 
validity  of  a  power  of  attorney  ex- 
ecuted and  a  judicial  authorization 
given  in  France,  where  the  husband 
and  wife  had  always  resided. 

"In  Greemcood  v.  Curtis,  Chief 
^Justice  Parsons  said:  *By  the  com- 
mon law,  upon  principles  of  national 
eomity,  a  contract  made  in  a  foreign 
place,  and  to  be  there  executed,  if 
valid  by  the  laws  of  that  place,  may 
he  a  legitimate  ground  of  action  in 
the  courts  of  this  state;  although 
such  contract  may  not  be  valid  by 
our  laws,  or  even  may  be  prohibited 
to  our  citizens;'  and  that  the  chief 
justice  considered  this  rule  as  ex- 
tending to  questions  of  capacity  is 
evident  from  his  subsequent  illustra- 
tion of  a  marriage  contracted  abroad 


between  persons  prohibi 
marry  by  the  law  of  th 
6  Mass.  377-379,  4  Ab 
The  validity  of  such  ms 
oept  in  case  of  polygamy 
riages  incestuous  accorc 
general  opinion  of  Chris 
been  repeatedly  affirmed 
monwealth.  Medtcay  "^ 
16  Mass.  157,  8  Am.  Dec. 
V.  Warren,  10  Met.  45 
Lane,  113  Mass.  458,  1 
509. 

**The  recent  decisioi 
mayor  v.  De  Barros,  L. 
Div.  1,  47  L.  J.  Prob.  N. 
T.  N.  S.  415,  26  Week, 
which  Lords  Justices  Jai 
lay,  and  Cotton,  without 
any  of  the  cases  that  W( 
and  reversing  the  judg: 
Robert  Phillimore,  in  L 
Div.  81,  held  that  a  man 
land  between  first  cou 
gucse  subjects,  resident 
who  by  the  law  of  Porti 
capable  of  intermarryin 
a  papal  dispensation,  w 
null  and  void  in  Englan 
opposed  to  our  law;  and 
ly,  the  dictum  of  Lord 
ton:  'It  is  a  well  recog 
pie  of  law  that  the  quet 
sonal  capacity  to  enter  i 
tract  is  to  be  decided  b] 
domicil,'  is  entitled  to  " 
here. 

"It  is  true  that  there 
of  public  policy  for  up 
validity  of  marriages,  1 
applicable  to  ordinary 
but  a  greater  disregard 
domicilii  can  hardly  b 
than  in  the  recognition 
ity  of  a  marriage  contr 
other  state,  which  is  no 
by  the  law  of  the  domici 
permanently  affects  the  i 
the  rights  of  two  citiz 
others  to  be  bom. 

"Mr.  Justice  Story,  in 
taries  on  the  Conflict  of 
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ination  by  a  proper  court  It  may  be  by  the  very  fact  of  mai^ 
riage,  which,  to  preserve  a  woman's  estate  from  her  husband's 
depredations,  as  well  as  to  secure  her  attention  to  the  family 
sphere,  deprives  her  of  the  right  to  alienate  her  property,  ex- 


elaborate  consideration  of  the  au- 
thorities, arrives  at  the  conclusion 
thflt  'in  regard  to  questions  of  mi- 
nority and  majority,  competency 
or  incompetency  to  marry,  inca- 
pacities incident  to  coverture,  guar- 
dianship, emancipation,  and  other 
personal  qualities  and  disabili- 
tip!i.  the  law  of  the  domicil  of 
birth,  or  the  law  of  any  other  ac- 
quired and  fixed  domicil,  is  not  gen- 
erally to  govern,  but  the  lew  loci  con- 
traetus  aut  actus^ — ^the  law  of  place 
where  the  contract  is  made  or  the 
act  done;'  or,  as  he  elsewhere  sums 
it  up:  'Although  foreign  jurists 
^nenUly  hold  that  the  law  of  the 
domidl  ought  to  govern  in  regard 
to  the  capacity  of  persons  to  con- 
tract^  yet  the  common  law  holds  a 
different  doctrine^  namely,  that  the 
lex  loci  contractus  is  to  govern.' 
Story,  Confl.  L.  SS  103,  241.  So 
Chancellor  Kent,  although  in  some 
passages  of  the  text  of  his  Commen- 
taries he  seems  to  incline  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  civilians,  yet  in  the  notes 
afterward  added  unequivocally  con- 
curs in  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Story.  2  Kent,  Com.  233,  note,  468, 
459  and  note. 

"In  Peari  v.  Hanshorough,  9 
Humph.  426,  the  rule  was  carried  so 
far  as  to  hold  that  where  a  married 
woman  domiciled  with  her  husband 
in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  by  the 
law  of  which  a  purchase  by  a  mar- 
ried woman  was  valid  and  the  prop- 
erty purchased  went  to  her  separate 
ose,  bought  personal  property  in 
Tennessee,  by  tne  law  of  which  mar- 
ried women  were  incapable  of  con- 
tracting, the  contract  of  purchase 
was  void  and  could  not  be  enforced 
in  Tennessee.  Some  authorities,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  uphold  a  con- 
tract made  by  a  party  capable  by  the 
law  of  his  domicil,  though  incapable 
by  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  con- 
tract Re  Hellmann,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  363, 
14  Week.  Rep.  682,  and  flaul  v.  His 
Creditors,  6  Mart.  N.  S.  569,  16  Am. 
Vol.  I.  CoifFL.  of  Laws — 16. 


Dec.  212.  But  that  alternative  is 
not  here  presented.  In  Hill  v.  Pine 
River  Bank,  46  N.  H.  300,  the  con- 
tract was  made  in  the  state  of  the 
woman's  domicil,  so  that  the  ques- 
tion before  us  did  not  arise,  and  was 
not  considered. 

"The  principal  reasons  on  which 
continental  iuriste  have  maintained 
that  personal  laws  of  the  domicil  af- 
fecting the  status  and  capacity  of  all 
inhabitants  of  a  particular  class  bind 
them  wherever  they  may  go  appear 
to  have  been  that  each  state  has  the 
rightful  power  of  regulating  the 
status  and  condition  of  its  subjects, 
and,  being  best  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  climate,  race,  char- 
acter, manners,  and  customs,  can  best 
judge  at  what  age  young  persons 
may  begin  to  act  for  themselves,  and 
whether  and  how  far  married  women 
may  act  independently  of  their  hus- 
bands; that  laws  limiting  the  ca- 
pacity of  infants  or  of  married  wom- 
en are  intended  for  their  protection, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  dispensed 
with  by  their  agreement;  that  all 
civilized  states  recognize  the  in- 
capacity of  infants  and  married 
women;  and  that  a  person,  dealing 
with  either,  ordinarily  has  notice,  by 
the  apparent  age  or  sex,  that  the  per- 
son is  likely  to  be  of  a  class  whom 
the  laws  protect,  and  is  thus  put 
upon  inquiry  how  far,  by  the  law  of 
the  domicil  of  the  person,  the  pro- 
tection extends. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  by 
the  comity  of  other  states  that  laws 
can  operate  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
state  that  makes  them.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  especially  in  this 
country,  where  it  is  so  common  to 
travel,  or  to  transact  business 
through  agents,  or  to  correspond  by 
letter,  from  one  state  to  another,  it 
is  more  just,  as  well  as  more  con- 
venient, to  have  regard  to  the  law 
of  the  place  of  the  contract,  as  a  uni* 
form  rule  operating  on  all  contracts 
of  the  same  kind,  and  which  the  con- 
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cept  with  certain  peculiar  solemnities,  and  relieves 
responsibility  for  debts  incurred.      Or  it  may  be, 
case  of  infants,    by  a  law  of  nature,  patent,  up  to 
age,  to  all  men.     Then  the  modes  by  which  the  restra 
plied  are  various.     The  Roman  law,  where  property 
wrung  from  a  person  thus  protected,  gives  the  In 
restitutio.^      The   English   conmion   law   avoids   all 
made  by  such  persons,  except  for  necessaries.     Bui 
such  restraints  may  be  instituted,  or  by  whatever  pr< 
may  be  enforced,  their  principle  is  common  to  all 


tracting  parties  may  be  presumed  to 
have  in  contemplation  when  making 
their  contracts,  than  to  require  them 
at  their  peril  to  know  the  domicil  of 
those  with  whom  they  deal,  and  to 
ascertain  the  law  of  that  domicil, 
however  remote,  which  in  many  cases 
could  not  be  done  without  such  de- 
lay as  would  greatly  cripple  the 
power  of  contracting  abroad  at  all. 

"As  the  law  of  another  state  can 
neither  operate  nor  be  executed  in 
this  state  by  its  own  force,  but  only 
by  the  comity  of  this  state,  its  opera- 
tion and  enforcement  here  may  be  re- 
stricted by  positive  prohibition  of 
statute.  A  state  may  always  by  ex- 
press enactment  protect  itself  from 
being  obliged  to  enforce  in  its  courts 
contracts  made  abroad  by  its  citizens, 
which  are  not  authorized  by  its  own 
laws.  Under  the  French  Code,  for 
instance,  which  enacts  that  the  laws 
regulating  the  status  and  capacity  of 
persons  shall  bind  French  subjects, 
even  when  living  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, a  French  court  cannot  enforce  a 
contract  made  by  a  Frenchman 
abroad,  which  he  is  incapable  of 
making  by  the  law  of  France.  See 
Westlnke,  Private  International  Law, 
arts.  399,  400. 

'^Tt  is  possible  also  that  in  a  state 
where  the  common  law  prevailed  in 
full  force,  by  which  a  married  wom- 
an WHS  deemed  incapable  of  binding 
herself  by  any  contract  whatever,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  such  an  utter 
incapacity,  lasting  throughout  the 
joint  lives  of  husband  and  wife,  must 
be  considered  as  so  fixed  by  the  set- 
tled policy  of  the  state,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  own  citizens,  that  it 
could  not  be  held  by  the    courts    of 


that  8tat«  to  yield  to  the 
other     state     in    which 
undertake  to  contract. 

"But  it  is  not  true  at 
day  that  all  civilized  stat 
the  absolute  incapacity 
women  to  make  contract! 
dency    of    modem    legish 
enlarge  their  capacity  in  \ 
and  in  many  states  they 
or  quite  the  same  powen 
married.      In  Massachusc 
the  time  of  the  making 
tract  in  question,  a  mar 
was  vested  by  statute  v 
extensive  power  to  carry 
by  herself,  and  to  bind 
contr.ncts  with   regard    t 
property,     business,    and 
and  before  the  beginning 
ent  action,  the  power  ha 
tended  so  as  to  include 
of  all  kinds  of  contracts, 
person  but  her  husband, 
were  unmarried.     There 
no  reason    of    public    p< 
should   prevent   the    mai 
this  action." 

The  position  in  the  te 
cised  as  unphilosophicil 
don  Law  Mnjrazine  for  A 
and  in  21  Alb.  L.  J.  407 
asked  why.  if  artificial  n 
capacity  are  not  extra ter 
restraints  of  infancy  an( 
ture  should  be  ubiquitou 
swer  is  that  the  restraint 
are  natural,  not  artificii 
restraints  of  coverture, 
they  are  artificial  an 
notice,  are  not  extraterri 
Milliken  v.  Pratt,  126  M 
Am.  Rep.  241. 

iSavigny,  Syst.  vii.  p. 
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lands.  Their  object  is,  not  to  extinguish  capacity,  but  to  nur- 
ture and  protect  it  The  persons  to  whom  they  relate  are  not 
a  class  politically  and  socially  depressed,  but  a  class  whom 
the  state  regards  as  the  subjects  of  its  tenderest  care,  and 
whom,  in  the  case  of  minors  or  married  women,  it  would  so 
cherish  that  they,  in  their  turn,  may  be  the  guardians  and  ar- 
tificers of  its  own  future  greatness  and  strength.  No  state 
regardful  of  its  future  interests  would  leave  young  children 
without  parental  or  tutelary  restraint,  and  expose  married 
women,  when  under  their  husbands'  control,  to  responsibili- 
ties by  which  the  wife's  private  estate  would  be  imperiled, 
and  her  capacity  for  domestic  usefulness  impaired.  Hence, 
protective  laws  of  this  order  may  be  considered  as  adhering  to 
the  person  of  the  subject,  in  whatever  lands  he  may  travel. 
When  needed  for  his  protection,  his  home  tutelage  will  be  rec- 
•^ized  abroad.  A  learned  (Jerman  author*  has  approached 
this  same  line,  in  the  distinction  he  vindicates  between  natural 
and  positive  incapacities,  the  first  of  which  he  holds  to  have 
extraterritorial  force,  the  second  not  He  fails,  however,  to 
define  "natural"  and  "positive."  Bartolus,  in  his  remarkable 
commentary,  already  cited,  thus  speaks:  "A  statutum  which 
prohibits  an  individual  from  doing  certain  things  follows  him 
into  a  foreign  state,  when  it  is  favorabile  (t.  e.,  made  for  the 
advantage  of  the  individual)  ;  but  not  when  it  is  odiosum;  for 
instance,  a  statutum  that  a  daughter  shall  not  inherit  does  not 
extend  to  property  in  a  foreign  state."*  And  the  same  dis- 
tinction is  thrown  out  by  Judge  Ware  in  the  very  able  opinion 
already  cited.*  "Besides  these  personal  laws  determining  the 
state  and  condition  of  individuals,  which  are  founded  on  nat- 
ural relations  and  qualities,  and  such  as  are  universally  rec- 
ognized among  civilized  conmaunities,  as  those  of  parent  and 
child,  those  resulting  from  marriage,  from  intellectual  imbe- 
cility, and  the  like,  they  [sovereigns]  may,  and  in  point  of 
fact  do,  establish  distinctions  which  are  not  founded  in  nature, 
but  relate  only  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  social  organi- 
zation, to  their  own  municipal  laws,  and  to  the  artificial  forms 
of  society  which  are  established  among  themselves.  .  .  . 
But  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear  that  those  personal  distinctions 
which  are  not  founded  in  nature,  and  are  the  result  of  mere 

^Gfliither,  Weiske's  Rechts-Lex.  iv.  Fed.    Caa.    No.    11,267.     Mr.    Field 

726.  {International  Code^   §  542)    Bpeaks 

^Phil.  iv.  p.  235.  of  this  as  "the  American  rule.*^ 
*Polydore  ▼.  Prince,  1  Ware,  413, 
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civil  institutions,  can  be  allowed  to  accompany  tl 
sons],  and  give  them  personal  imjnnnities,  or  aflFect  i 
personal  incapacities,  in  other  countries  in  which 
be   temporarily  resident,   or  transiently  passing,  w 
acknowledge  no  such  distinctions." 

103.  Thii  view  conducive  to  fair  dealing. —  Anotl 
for  the  distinction,  in  this  respect,  between  these 
of  disability,  is  to  be  found  in  the  position,  already  : 
as  having  been  incidentally  taken  by  Bar,^  that  tho 
to  disabilities  of  the  first  class  bear  on  their  persoi 
which  is  necessarily  notice  of  such  disabilities,  w 
subject  to  disabilities  of  the  second  class,  from  the 
stitution  of  things,  give  such  notice.  A  noble,  for  ii 
by  the  law  of  his  domicil  prohibited  from  entering  i 
but,  when  traveling  in  the  United  States,  becomes  e 
a  commercial  adventure.  Or  a  farmer,  by  the  law  o: 
icil,  is  prohibited  from  negotiating  commercial  pi 
when  traveling  in  the  United  States,  draws  a  bill  of 
Or  a  person  who,  by  the  law  of  his  domicil,  is  undei 
disability,  or  is  civiliter  mortuus,  when  traveling  in 
ed  States,  buys  stock  on  credit  In  such  cases  there 
tice  of  disability  necessarily  given  to  the  creditor;  n< 
anything  to  put  the  creditor  on  his  guard  to  searc 
foreign  disabling  law.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  witl 
lunatics,  and  married  women,  when  their  condition 
tice  of  disability.  And  with  this  is  to  be  considers 
ditional  fact,  noticed  by  Bar,  that  the  dependent 
of  those  subject  to  the  last-mentioned  disabilities 
them  of  that  command  of  property  which  in  itself 
plication  of  responsibility.  It  is  otherwise  with  th 
ing  sui  juris,  with  an  unrestrained  control  of  their 

104.  And  also  to  equalization  of  civil  rights. — A  th 
for  this  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the  principle,  a] 
cussed,  of  the  parity,  in  international  law,  of  the  ii 
iter  with  the  domiciled  citizen.  A  country  which  do 
pose  caste  restrictions  on  its  own  subjects  will  not  in 
restrictions  on  visitors  from  other  lands.  To  stretc 
tional  law  further  would  be  to  engraft  on  free  coi 
paralyzing  restrictions  of  despotisms.  It  would  be 
tion,  a  heavy  check  on  the  progress  of  constitution 
Nor  would  the  complexity  of  such  a  system  be  less 


iSee  ante,  %  98. 
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than  its  absolutism.  Business  and  domestic  relations  wotdd 
be  fettered  by  a  comity  of  reciprocal  absolutisms  and  barbar- 
isms, which  would  be  all  the  more  onerous  from  the  fact  that 
in  many  cases  we  would  know  nothing  of  them  until  they  were 
sprung  upon  us  by  the  discovery  that  persons  with  whom  we 
were  innocently  dealing,  forming  large  sections  of  the  com- 
munity, were  irresponsible  by  force  of  laws  we  had  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  Each  country  would  be  obliged  to  maintain 
as  many  castes  within  its  borders  as  there  are  castes  in  the 
aggregate  of  all  other  civilized  lands.  Each  of  these  castes 
would  have  its  distinct  code  of  personal  responsibility,  and 
these  codes  would  be  often  unintelligible  and  always  oppres- 
sive. Under  such  a  system,  national  independence,  national 
freedom,  and  national  prosperity  would  be  imperiled.^  From 
these  and  other  difficulties  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  law  of  domicil,  the  escape  is  natural  by  means 
of  the  position  here  advanced, — that  statutes  which  destroy  ca- 
pacity have  no  extraterritorial  force,  while  those  which  protect 
capacity  are  entitled  to  reciprocal  international  support^ 

104^^.  French  and  Italian  reservations  of  ^'public  order  and 
good  morals"  lead  to  same  conclusions. — It  may  be  also  main- 
tained that  the  reservations  in  the  French  and  Italian  Codes 
bring  the  rule  prescribed  by  them  in  accord  with  that  here  ad- 
vocated. Even  according  to  Laurent,  the  sturdiest  of  all  re- 
rent  advocates  of  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  law  of  nation- 
ality, "Les  lois  relatives  aux  droits  de  la  societe  regoivent  leur 
application,  quelle  que  soit  la  nationalite  des  parties  interesees, 

iSee  ante,  S  8.  dissenting  from  the  main   positions 

2The  present  law  of  England  prac-  of     my     critic.       Undoubtedly     the 

tieally  allows  the  distinction    stated  personal  laws  of  the  barbarians    in- 

in  the  text.    See  Caldwell  v.  Vanvlia-  eluded  penal  as  well  as  civil  statutes. 

iengen,  9  Hare,  425,  16  Jur.  115,  21  All  I  desire  to  maintain  is  that  in 

lu  J.  CL  N.  S.  97 ;  Fenton  v.  Living-  rejecting  territoriality  the  two  sys- 

sione,  3  Maoq.  H.  L.  Cas.  497,  6  Jur.  tems     have     a     common    ground    of 

X.  S.  1183,  7  Week.  Rep.  671.  agreement;  that  the  maintenance  of 

The  position  in  the  text  is  the  sub-  the  supremacy  of  territorial    law   is 

ject  of  an  extended  adverse  criticism  an  essential  of  modern  culture;  and 

by    Laurent,     an    eminent    Belgian  that  to  maintain    the    universal    su- 

jnrist,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  premacy  of  personal  statutes,  in  pro 

Droit  civil    international,    published  tanto  vacating  territorial  supremacy, 

in  Brussels  in  1880.    He  declares  (p.  is  hostile  to  this  culture^  and  is  an 

163}    that   I    have    confounded   the  adoption  in  this  respect  of  the  polity 

"personality"  of   the  barbarian  laws  of  barbarism  as   distinguished   from 

vith  the  personal   statutes;   and  in  the  polity  of  civilization.    I  am  glad 

the  first  volume  of  the  same  work  to  have  in  this  position  the  support 

be  has  given  much  space  to  the  ex-  of  so  valuable  a  work   as    Schmidts 

position  of  tl  ^  difference  between  the  Herrschaft  der  Gesetze    nach    il^ren 

U'o  institutiona.       I   am    far    from  raumlichen  Grilnzen. 
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quelle  que  soit  la  nature  des  biens  et  quelque  soit 
contra t."*  By  the  French  Code,  the  distinctive  law 
is  to  govern  French  courts  in  all  cases  involving  Vor 
et  les  bonnes  moeurs.  The  Italian  Code  makes  the 
ceptions.  It  is  not  strange  that  Laurent,  after  decl 
tlie  Italian  rule  is  in  advance  of  all  others  in  liber 
contrasts  favorably  with  that  accepted  in  the  Unit 
should  say  that  the  limitation  just  stated  is  "tres-vagi 
exception,  in  fact,  puts  the  jurisprudence  of  France 
on  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  United  States,  whoj 
ness  is  deplored  by  our  eminent  Belgian  and  Italii 
We  say  we  will  not  recognize  the  restrictions  impo» 
eign  states  on  business  capacity  and  marriage  whei 
strictions  are  hostile  to  our  system.  We  say  that  wl 
man  of  twenty-four  years  comes  to  our  shores  and  c 
debt  we  will  hold  him  bound  for  the  debt,  and  whe 
goods,  we  will  hold  him  entitled  to  sue  for  the  goods 
standing  that  by  his  national  law  he  will  not  be  cap 
for  a  year  or  two.  We  say  that  when  a  Frenchman 
four  years  solemnizes,  when  among  us,  a  marriage 
our  laws,  we  will  not  hold  his  marriage  illicit  and  hi 
illegitimate,  because  by  the  French  law  he  could  i 
without  first  convening,  at  the  place  of  the  intended 
a  family  council.  We  base  our  conclusions  in  this 
"public  order  and  good  morals."  What  can  be  mon 
to  public  order  than  that  responsibility  should  be  n 
tensive  with  activity?  What  more  essential  to  go< 
than  the  maintenance  of  family  ties?  If  foreign  r 
on  capacity  are  ubiquitous,  members  of  that  large 
our  population  whose  naturalization  has  not  yet  been 
would  be  in  many  cases  incapable  of  making  valid 
while  their  marriages  within  our  territory  in  su' 
would  be  void,  and  the  offspring  of  such  marriagu 
mate.* 


1  Laurent,  Droit  civil  int.  priv^, 
1880,  ii.  p,  347. 

«That  "public  order"  and  "good 
morals"  are  construed  by  French  and 
Italian  oourtg  as  convertible  with 
"national  policy"  we  have  already 
seen.  Another  illustration  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
ruled  in  France  that  a  person  who, 
at  home  a  minor,  makes  a  promis- 
sory note  in  a  country  where  he  is  of 


full  age,  cannot  set  up  I 
in  the  latter    country, 
further  held  that    a    me 
foreign  royal  family,  prol 
making  such  paper  at  he 
bound  in  France  by  pap< 
there  makes.       Fiore,  Op 
It  has  also  been  held  in 
a  person  who  assumes  in 
country     the     name    of 
family,  even    with    the 
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104%.  In  matters  of  national  policy   distinctive   local  law 
maintained. — ^The  exception  which  the   French     and    Italian 

such  foreign  country,  is  not  entitled  be     briefly     sketch ed      as      follows: 

to  assume  such  name  in  France,  the  Juridical  order  consists  in  the  uni- 

reason  given    being    that    *'la    l^gis-  son  of  private  and  individual  liberty 

lation  sur  les  noms  int^resse  Tordre  with  the  social  power;  of  the  law  of 

public    et    touche    ft    Torganization  the  state  with  the    prerogatives    of 

sociale:  la  volont6    priv6e    ne    peut  the  individual.     The  state,  therefore, 

modifier      la      dteignation        d'une  cannot  without  injustice  invade  tli« 

famille."       For    other    illustrations,  field    of    inoffensive   liberty    {lihertS 

see  post,  I  113.  inoffensive). 

We  have  also  a  ruling  of  a  Milan-  The  exercise  of  this  "inoffensive 
cae  court  in  1866,  to  the  effect  that  liberty"  by  the  various  persons  con- 
when  the  local  law  assigns  certain  stituting  a  nation  results  in  a  mani- 
capacities  to  a  foreigner,  his  personal  festation  of  certain  constant  and 
law  is  to  yield  to  such  local  law.  spontaneous  qualities,  customs,  and 
This  ruling  Fiore,  firm  as  is  his  ad-  manners.  It  is  this  which  consti- 
herence  to  the  test  of  nationality,  tutes  the  specific  character  which 
records  (Op.  cit.  App.  p.  632)  with-  distinguishes  one  nation  from  an- 
out  dissent.     But  if  we  admit  this  other*. 

exception,  what  is  there  of   national  «Just  as  the  individuals  living  in  a 

capacity  that  would    survive    trans-  state  are  not  subjected  to  an  unjust 

'H>rtation  to  a  foreign    state?       Our  limitation   of    their    rights    by    the 

4atutes,  for  instance,    fix    majority  recognition  of  the    rights    of    other 

-<t  twenty-one.      If    we    adopt    the  individuals  living  in  the  same  state, 

Milanese    rule,     would     not     every  so  the  rij^hts  of  the  same  individuals 

foreigner  over  twenty-one  become  of  are  not  impaired  by  the  reco^ition 

full  age  when  he  steps  on  our  shores?  of    analogous     rights   of    individual 

In  a  series  of  propositions  pre-  members  of  other  states.  These 
^nted  by  Mancini  and  Asser  to  the  rights  belong  to  men  as  men,  and  not 
International  Institute  in  1874  to  men  as  members  of  a  particular 
('Four,  de  droit  int.  1874,  p.  583),  we  political  society.  We  cannot  claim 
find  the  following:  Status  {Vetat),  these  rights  of  ourselves,  without 
personal  capacity,  family  relations,  conceding  them  to  members  of  other 
and  the  rights  and  obligations  de-  nationalities.  We  cannot  claim  a 
pendent  thereon^  are  to  be  determined  liberty  as  to  national  characteristics 
in  conformity  with  national  law.  for  ourselves,  without  conceding  the 
Subsidiary  to  this  are  to  be  regard-  same  liberty  as  to  national  char- 
ed the  laws  of  domicil,  when  dif-  acteristics  to  other  states.  National 
ferent  dvil  legislations  coexist  in  the  climate  and  capacity,  soil  for  culti- 
^m«  state,  or  when  the  question  re-  vation,  national  traditions  as  to 
lates  to  persons  without  any  nation-  manner,  have  much  to  do  with  the 
alitj,  or  with  double  nationality,  precocity  of  moral  and  physical  de- 
But  the  personal  laws  of  a  foreigner  velopment,  with  family  organization, 
are  not  to  be  recognized  in  a  territory  and  with  the  mode  of  business.  We 
when  in  opposition  to  its  public  cannot  overlook  these  essential  dif- 
right  and  public  order.  ferences  without  injustice. 

As  to  the  above  it  is  to  be  noticed:  It   is,   therefore,   argues   Mancini, 

(1)  That  the  exception,  in  states  not  a  mere  comity,  but  an  act  of 
wWe  status  is  a  matter  of  public  justice,  that  a  foreigner  visiting  our 
order,    renders    nugatory   the    rule;  shores  should  be  permitted  to  retain 

(2)  that  in  countries  such  as  the  his  personal  status  and  his  juridical 
United  States,  where  there  is  a  capacity  of  origin, — sa  capacity  juri- 
federation  of  states  under  one  dique  d'origine.  Thus  a  person  com- 
nationality,  domicil  is  not  a  sub-  ing  from  a  cold  climate,  where  the 
Bidiary,  but  the  principal  standard,  moral   and   physical    developn^ont    in 

The  solution  given  by  Mancini  may  slow,  is,  under  a  system  produced  by 
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.  Codes  establish  is  one,  in  fact,  of  universal  recognitic 
is  the  prerogative,"  so  has  the  rule  been  well  stated  i 
\8ippi,  "of  the  sovereignty  of  every  country  to  define  t 
/tions  of  its  members,  not  merely  its  resident  inhabit 
/others  temporarily  there,  as  to  capacity  and  incapaci 
^capacity  or  incapacity,  as  to  acts  done  in  a  foreign 
where  the  person  may  be  temporarily,  will  be  recoj 
valid  or  not  in  the  fonim  of  his  domicil,  as  they  may 
or  not  its  interests,  laws,  and  policies."*  The  only 
then,  is.  What  statutes  regulating  capacity  are  to  be  re| 


these  conditions,  held  to  be  longer  in 
reaching  his  majority  than  the 
native  of  a  warm  climate.  We  are 
bound,  he  argues,  to  hold  that  a  per- 
son leaving  the  north  and  going 
south  is  devested  of  the  physical  and 
moral  properties  which  produce 
earlier  maturity  in  the  south.  A 
person,  he  holds,  is  entitled  to  claim, 
on  account  of  his  nationality,  from 
a  foreign  state,  the  protection  of  his 
status  internationally,  to  the  same 
extent  that  he  is  entitled  to  munici- 
pal protection  among  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  same  state. 

A  distinction,  however,  is  taken  by 
Mancini  between  what  he  calls  neces- 
sary and  voluntary  laws.  Necessary 
law  is  that  which  governs  the  per- 
sonal state,  order,  and  relations  of 
the  family.  These  conditions  can- 
not be  voluntarily  altered.  Personal 
and  x'amily  relations  constitute  an 
ejisemble  of  attributes  which  do  not 
belong  to  every  human  being,  but  to 
individuals  as  belonging  to  a  specific 
nationality.  When  we  attribute  to 
a  particular  person  a  nationality 
either  Italian,  or  French,  or  German, 
we  envelop  such  person  with  the  per- 
sonal and  family  rights  of  the 
nationality  to  which  he  thus  belongs. 
A  man  .can  change  his  nationality, 
but  he  cannot,  while  belonging  to  a 
nationality,  change  its  conditions. 
As  laws  which  are  thus  necessary, 
and  cling  to  a  person  wherever  he 
goes,  Mancini  includes  those  touch- 
inor  the  order  of  succession  of  de- 
cedents* estates. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued 
that  laws  concerning  the  enjoyment 
of  goods  and  the  formation  of  con- 
tracts may  be  called  voluntary.      In 


these  matters  the  indivi 
conform  or  not,  as  he  this 
the  national  law;  and  ht 
corporate  provisions  in  hi 
modifying  the  national  lai 
that  in  doing  so  he  does 
the  public  policy  of  the  sti 
while  an  individual  when 
his  country  is  entitled  tc 
foreign  states  a  recogniti 
private  international  righl 
ereign  of  each  state  is  € 
interdict  all  infraction 
rights  and  of  public  o 
every  state  is  to  be  regarc 
ing  power  to  protect  ite  pi 
against  all  foreign  laws, 
invading  public  order 
instances  slavery  and  polj 
other  words,  **le  droit  civi 
personal  and  national,  a 
panies  a  person  wherever 
while  "le  droit  public"  is 
and  applies  to  all  persons 
the  soil,  whether  subjects 
The  legislator,  it  is  cond 
homage  to  the  principle 
ality  when  he  recognizes  t 
on  his  soil  of  the  laws  wl 
the  person,  the  family,  a 
sion,  so  far  as  they  do  not 
political  constitution  of 
But  he  does  homage,  also, 
riality  when  he  makes  the 
law  supreme  in  matters 
order  and  good  morals.  £ 
we  find,  after  a  general  st 
the  universality  of  natic 
exception  which  subordina 
ality  to  territorial  policy. 

liSee  ante,  §  8;  post,  §S 
490. 

iBank  of  Louisiana  v. 
46  Miss.  621,  12  Am.  Rep. 
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the  products  of  national  policy?  This  question,  which  has 
been  already  incidentally  noticed,  will  be  further  discussed 
when  we  consider  statutory  incapacities  in  the  concrete.' 

'In  De  Brimont  ▼.  Penniman,    10  cretion  in  giving  operation  to  the  re- 

Biatchf.  436,  Fed.  Gas.  No.  3,715,  the  suits  or  effects  of  such  status. 
exceptioD  was  applied  under  the  fol-  "This  is  the  principle  (if  so  it  can 
lowing  facts:  The  French  Code  pro-  be  called)  which  is  meant  to  be  stat- 
vides  that  a  father-in-law  and  ed  in  the  rule  under  consideration, 
mother-in-law  must  make  an  allow-  and  which,  it  is  conceived,  most 
anoe  to  a  son-in-law  who  is  in  need,  nearly  corresponds  with  the  actual 
EC  long  as  a  child  of  the  marriage  is  practice  of  our  courts.  It  consti- 
liTing.  A  son-in-law,  a  domiciled  tutes  a  kind  of  practical  compromise 
French  citizen,  obtained  a  decree  in  between  the  first  and  the  second 
the  French  courts  for  an  allowance  view,  and  enables  the  courts  to 
against  his  father-in-law  and  mother-  recognize  the  existence  of  a  status 
in-law,  who  were  domiciled  Ameri-  acquired  under  the  law  of  a  person's 
can  citizens;  all  the  parties  residing  domicil,  while  avoiding  the  practical 
in  France.  The  son-in-law  subse-  difficulties  which  arise  from  subject- 
quently  brought  an  action  of  debt  on  ing  legal  transactions  to  rules  of  law 
the  decree  in  the  courts  of  the  Unit-  which  may  be  unknown  in  the  coun- 
ed  States,  to  recover  the  amount  of  try  where  the  transaction  takes 
the  decreed  payment  which  had  not  place." 

been  paid.  It  was  held  that  the  suit  The  objection  to  the  above  state- 
could  not  be  maintained.  The  laws  ment  is  that  it  leaves  the  application 
of  France,  upon  which  such  decree  of  foreign  status  to  the  discretion  of 
was  made,  it  was  argued,  are  local  tho  courts.  But  a  court  enforces  a 
in  their  nature  and  operation,  their  rule  of  law  which  is  a  matter  of  na- 
object  being  to  regulate  the  domestic  tional  policy,  not  as  a  matter  of  dis- 
Kelations  of  those  who  reside  there,  cretion,  but  of  duty.  Ante,  §  1. 
and  to  protect  the  public  against  Laurent,  i.,  546,  objects  to  what  he 
pauperism.  Hence,  they  were  held  calls  the  "Anglo-American"  rule  of 
to  have  no  extraterritorial  effect,  excepting  from  the  operation  of  per- 
They  were  likened  to  orders  of  sonal  law,  whatever  conflicts  with 
filiation,  and  orders  made,  under  home  policy,  that  it  is  destructive  of 
local  statutes,  to  guard  against  any  consistent  system  of  private 
pauperism,  and  in  the  nature  of  international  law.  The  objection,  we 
local  police  r^^ations.  See  post,  have  just  seen,  is  equally  applicable 
S  168.  to  the  Italian  Code,  of  which  Laurent 

That  foreign  laws  conflicting  with  is  so  zealous  an  advocate.  But  on 
home  policy  are  invalid,  see  The  principle  the  objection  cannot  be  sus- 
Antelope,  10  Wheat.  60,  6  L.  ed.  268;  tained.  So  far  from  concession  of 
ScomUe  v.  Canfield,  14  Johns.  338,  local  option  to  component  jurisdic- 
7  Am.  Dec  467;  Woodward  v.  Roane,  tions  on  certain  reserved  topics  being 
23  Ark.  523.  inconsistent  with    a    comprehensive 

Mr.  Dicey  on  Domicil  (p.  166),  and  wise  system,  there  can  be  no 
after  referring  ( 1 )  to  the  view  that  comprehensive  and  wise  system  that 
personal  etatus  is  ubiquitous,  and  does  not  admit  such  local  option. 
12)  to  the  view  that  it  is  to  have  no  The  government  of  the  United  States, 
extraterritorial  force,  gives  the  fol-  covering  as  it  does  so  large  a  terri- 
loTing: —  tory,  joining  such  various  local  tra- 

*'Third  View. — ^The  existence  at  ditions  and  interests,  could  not  be 
any  rate  of  a  status  imposed  by  the  carried  on  unless  by  the  reservation 
law  of  a  person's  domicil  ought  in  of  all  matters  not  distinctively 
gtneral  to  be  recognized  in  other  Federal  to  state  legislation.  The 
countries,  though  the  courts  of  such  British  Crown  could  not  govern  its 
countries  may     exercise   their    dis-  American  and  Australian  dependen- 
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IL    COBPOBATIONS. 

105.  Corporation  has  no  necessary  extraterritoria 
That  a  corporation  has  its  domicil  in  the  state  esta 
we  have  already  seen.^  It  now  remains  to  be  state 
of  that  state  it  has  no  necessary  legal  existence.  T 
ing  which  leads  to  this  conclusion  is  based,  as  is  the 
erally  in  respect  to  status,  on  state  policy.*  Now,  ii 
the  range  of  a  constitutional  domestic  policy  for  a  st 
"A  foreign  corporation  I  will  not  admit  unless  und 
restrictions;"  for  the  restrictions  to  be  placed  on  co 
are  eminently  matters  of  local  policy.  By  some  stai 
sition  is  taken  that  no  charters  shoiild  be  granted  ex 
business  which  individuals  cannot  conduct  without 
By  others,  individual  liability  of  stockholders  is  m 
By  others,  capital  is  restricted.  By  others,  certain 
good  conduct  are  required,  in  the  shape  of  deposits 
state.  Now,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  maintaii 
strictions  of  these  kinds,  essential,  as  they  may  be  we! 
to  be,  to  the  health  of  the  body  politic,  can  be  defied 
away  by  foreign  corporations  to  whom  a  foreign  i 


cies  except  by  leaving  aH  local  mat- 
ters to  the  local  legislatures;  and  if 
in  India  a  local  legislature  is  dis- 
pensed with,  it  is  because  the  Indian 
population  is  of  a  lower  grade  of 
civilization  than  the  populations  of 
Canada  and  Australia.  £ven  when 
we  take  such  compact  territori^*  as 
our  particular  American  states,  we 
find  that  exceptions  of  this  class,  al- 
lowed in  general  legislation,  increase 
in  proportion  as  civilization  becomes 
more  complex.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
say  to  a  people  perfectly  homogene- 
ous, with  the  same  religion,  the  same 
degree  of  cultivation,  the  same 
ethical  standards,  the  same  tastes, 
"You  shall  be  all  governed  by  the 
same  personal  law."  But  it  is  ab- 
surd to  say  this  to  a  population  com- 
prising local  interests,  each  requir- 
ing a  distinctive  legislation.  Our 
state  laws  give  innumerable  illustra- 
tions of  exceptions  of  this  class. 
They  say  that  road  laws  shall  not 
apply  to  cities,  and  that  laws  pre- 
scribing the  liprhting  of  city  streets 
shall  not  apply  to  the  country.    They 


say  that  quarantines  an4 
health  shall  be  providec 
sections,  but  not  for  otli 
give  municipal  goveri 
power  to  legislate  on  mui 
ters.  In  many  states  tl 
certain  mimicipalities  th 
determine  whether  or  no 
liquors  shall  be  sold  w 
limits.  Now  it  certain! 
be  maintained  that  legisls 
to  subordinate  jurisdictic 
my  on  a  specific  range  c 
not  both  more  compreher 
scientific,  and  morb  lib 
legislation  which  does  no 
siicli  autonomy.  And  sc 
of  private  international 
recognizes  the  autonomy  < 
matters  belonging  to 
tinctive  policy  is  both  mo 
hensive,  more  scientific, 
liberal  than  a  system  < 
international  law  which 
recognize  such  autonomy. 
§§  7,  8. 

liSee  ante,  §  48|. 

2See  ante,  {  lOlf. 
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have  chosen  to  give  unlimited  power.  And  it  would  be  equally 
unreasonable^  in  view  of  the  fact  that  courts  cannot  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  foreign  corporations,^  to  admit  such  corpora- 
tiona  without  requiring  them  to  put  themselves  under  the  local 
law.  Hence,  it  has  been  held,  with  great  uniformity,  that  a 
corporation  has  no  legal  status  outside  of  the  state  by  which  it 
is  created.* 

sSee  post,  S  K^f-  Md.  287,  92  Am.  Dee.  688;  WilliarM 

*Bank  of  Avffusta  v.  Earle^  13  Pet.  v.  Crestcell,  61    Miss.   817;    NevLhurg 

519,  10  L.  ed.  274;  Runyan  v.  Coster,  Petroleum  Co.  v.  Weare,   27  Ohio  St. 

14  Pet.  122,  10  L.  ed.  382;    Paul   v.  343;  Hadley  v.  Freedman's  8av.  d  T, 

Virginia,  8  Wall.  168,  19  L.  ed.  357;  Co.  2  Tenn.  Ch.  122;  Carroll  v.  East 

British  American  Land  Co,  v.  Ames^  8t,  Louis,  67  111.  668,  16    Am.    Rep. 

6  Met.  391 ;  Hahnemannian  L.  Ins.  632.  The  comity  involved  in  this 
Co.  V.  Beehe,  48  III.  87,  95  Am.  Dec.  question  is  the  comitj  of  the  states 
519;  Ihteat  v.  Chicago,  48  111.  172,  95  and  not  of  the  courts :  and  the  ju- 
Am.  Dec.  529,  10  Wall.  410,  19  L.  ed.  diciary  must  be  guided  in  deciding 
972;  Baltimore  d  O.  R.  Co.  v.  Glenn,  the  question  by  the  principle  and 
28  Md.  288,  92  Am.  Dec.  688 ;  Slough-  policy  adopted  by  the  legislature ; 
ter  Y.  Com.  13  Gratt.  767;  State  y.  not  only  by  the  express  provisions 
FosdicK  21  La  Ann.  434.  See,  for  made  by  the  lej^islature  and  the 
Firnch  law.  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6,  natural  implication  from  them,  but 
1875,  pp.  1,  345.  also  by  their  silence;    for,    if    they 

In    Green's     Brice,     Ultra     Vires  have  made  no  provision  at  all  upon 

(1880),  p.  4,  note  a,  the  following  the  particular  subject,  or  branch  of 

positions  are  taken: —  the  subject,  or  question  involved,  it 

1.  Corporations  have  no  status  in  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  they 
other  states  as  citizens  of  the  state  intended  to  adopt  the  generally  re- 
creating them.  Bank  of  Augusta  v.  ceived  principles  of  comity,  and  to 
Earle,  13  Pet.  519,  10  L.  ed.  274;  that  extent  to  recognize  the  rights 
Myers  v.  Manhattan  Bank,  20  Ohio  dependent  upon  the  foreign  laws. 
2S3.  'They  are  creatures  of  local  Thompson  v.  Waters,  25  Mich.  214, 
law,  and  have  not  even  an  absolute  12  Am.  Rep.  243." 
right  of  recc^nition  in  other  states.  In  Strache  v.  Insurance  Co.  (Va. 
but  depend  for  that  and  for  the  en-  1880)  it  w^as  held  that  an  insurance 
foTcement  of  their  contracts  upon  company  incorporated  by  the  laws  of 
the  assent  of  such  states,  which  may  Now  York,  having  its  principal  place 
be  given  in  such  terms  as  the  states  of  business  in  that  state,  which  had 
may  respectively  prescribe."  2.  "A  complied  with  the  laws  of  Virginia 
corporation  which  has  a  legal  exist-  in  relation  to  foreign  insurance  com- 
enoe  in  any  one  state  can  sue  in  the  panics  doing  business  in  Virginia,  by 
Federal  courts  of  any  other  state."  making  the  deposit,  and  appointing 
3.  "Tlie  right  of  a  corporation  ere-  a  citizen  of  Virginia  an  agent,  by 
ated  in  one  state  to  transact  cor-  power  of  attorney,  etc.,  as  required 
porate  business  and  make  contracts  by  the  statute  of  Virginia,  is  not  a 
m  another  state  is  a  righi;  based  resident  of  the  state  of  Virginia, 
upon  the  comity  between  uie  states;  within  the  meaning  of  its  foreign  at- 
but  when  contrary  to  the  general  tachment  laws,  and  that  the  proper- 
policy  of  the  state,  or  forbidden  by  ty  of  said  insurance  company  is 
local' law,  or  prejudicial  to  the  inter-  liable  to  such  attachment  as  a  non- 
ests  of  the  state,  the  comity  ceases  to  resident.  It  was  further  held  that 
be  obligatory.  Duoat  v.  Chicago,  48  whilst  a  corporation  may,  by  its 
ni.  172.  95  Am.  Dec.  629;  Paul  v.  agents,  transact  business  anywhere, 
yirginw,  8  Wall.  168,  19  L.  ed.  357;  unless  prohibited  by  its  charter,  or 
Baltifnore  d  O.  R,  Co.  v.  Glenn,  28  prevented  by  local  laws,  it  can  have 
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105V^.  But  in  ordinary  businesi  ii  protectecL — ^ 
just  been  said  applies  to  cases  of  foreign  corporatic 
taking  to  exercise  powers  not  granted  to  domestic  coi 


no  rosidenoe  or  citizenship  except 
where  it  is  located  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  its  charter.  The  court 
quoted  the  language  of  Taney,  Ch. 
(t.,  in  Bank  of  Augusta  y.  EarUj  13 
Pet.  519,  10  L.  ed.  274:  "It  exists 
only  in  contemplation  of  law  and  by 
force  of  the  law  [creating  it],  and 
where  that  law  ceases  to  operate,  and 
is  no  longer  obligatory,  the  corpora- 
tion can  have  no  existence.  It  must 
dwell  in  the  place  of  its  creation, 
and  cannot  migrate  to  another  sov- 
ercijrnty."  Reference  was  also  made 
to  the  language  of  Waite,  Ch.  J.,  in 
Ex  parte  Schollenherger,  96  U.  8. 
369,  24  L.  ed.  853:  "A  corporation 
cannot  change  its  residence  or  its 
citizenship.  It  can  have  its  legal 
home  only  at  the  place  where  it  is 
located  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
its  charter,  but  it  may,  by  its  agents, 
transact  business  anywhere,  unless 
prohibited  by  its  charter  or  excluded 
by  local  laws." 

In  Walker  v.  Springfield,  94  III. 
364,  it  was  held  that  the  taxation  of 
the  net  receipts  of  foreign  insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  the 
state  to  the  same  effect  as  other  per- 
sonal property,  and  the  imposition 
of  analogous  taxes  by  a  municipal 
government  under  charter  provisions, 
is  not  double  taxation,  and  does  not 
violate  the  constitutional  rule  of  uni- 
formity in  taxation,  as  such  require- 
ment is  not  a  tax,  or  in  the  nature  of 
a  tax,  but  is  the  sum  or  fee  paid  for 
a  license. 

"In  the  case  of  People  v.  Thurber, 
13  111.  554,"  said  Walker,  Ch.  J.,  "the 
same  question  was  before  the  court, 
and  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  tax,  but 
a  sum  paid  by  foreign  insurance  com- 
panies for  a  license  or  privilege  of 
doing  an  insurance  business  in  the 
state.  ...  In  that  case,  as  in 
this,  it  was  urged  that  the  authority 
to  levy  3  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
the  premiums  charged  by  the  agent 
violated  the  constitutional  rule  of 
uniformity  in  taxation.  But  it  was 
held  not  to  be  a  tax,  but  a  sum  paid 


for  a  license  to  transact 
of  these  foreign  corporal 
state ;  that  it  was  a  licen 
no  written  permit  or  lice 
quired  to  be  issued.  I 
held,  as  it  was  not  a  ta: 
law  in  nowise  infringed  tl 
tion.  To  the  same  effect 
of  Illinois  Mutual  F, 
Peoria,  29  111.  180.  And 
East  8t.  Louis  ▼.  Wehru 
392,  holds  that  the  sum 
license  is  not  a  tax^  and 
ject  to  the  rule  of  unifo 
same  doctrine  was  held  in 
Ducat  V.  Chicago,  48  111. 
Dec.  629.  These  cases, 
fully  settle  the  doctrine 
burden  is  not  a  tax,  and 
erned  by  the  rules  o 
.  .  .  We  are,  therefor* 
the  opinion  that  the  c 
30th  section  of  the  insi 
and  the  city  ordinance,  a 
tional,  and  conferred  on 
power  to  sue  for  and  reco 
alty.  This  is  the  view  p 
the  case  of  Hughes  v.  Ca 
339.  The  judgment  of  tl 
court  must  be  affirmed." 

Since  a  corporation  hae 
the  state  of  its  existeno 
tions  to  its  capital  stocl 
determined  by  the  law  of 
state.  Penobscot  &  K. 
Bartlett,  12  Gray,  244,  7 
753. 

"Doubts  have  from  tin 
been  expressed  as  to  \ 
English  courts  at  all,  am 
how  far,  can  recogni 
corporations  and  their 
Some  of  these  doubts  m 
but  in  so  far  as  relates  t 
ceedings,  it  is  since  the 
Acts  quite  settled  that  fo; 
rations,  even  though  not 
ed  according  to  English 
sue  and  be  sued  in  Engl  is 
judgment,  whether  reside 
land  or  not."  Green's  E 
Vires,  p.  4,  citing  8co 
Waa  Candle  Co,  L.  R.  1 
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The  reason  for  exclusion  fails  when  applied  to  matters  of  mere 
ordinary  business^  such  as  any  natural  foreign  person  may  con- 
duct Hence,  unless  specially  restricted  by  statute,  foreign 
corporations  may  have  places  of  business  in  which  their  agents 
may  be  consulted,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  right  of  protec- 
tion from  forgery  of  trademarks  as  are  foreign  natural  per- 
sons.^    And  while  a  corporation  cannot  transfer  its  franchises 

4(H,  45  L.  J.  Q.  B.  N.  S.  686,  34  L.  T.  In  American  d  Foreign  Christian 
N.  S.  683,  24  Week.  Rep.  668.  Union  v.  Yount,  101  U.  S.  352,  25  L. 

That  a  foreign  manufacturing  cor-  ed.  888,  it  was  held  by  the  Supreme 
poration  may  have  an  i^ncy  in  Eng-  Court  of  the  United  States  that  there 
land,  and  there  do  business,  binding  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  and 
itself  by  contracts  on  which  it  can  statutes  of  lUinois  which  forbids  one 
be  sued,  is  agreed  in  Netohy  v.  Von  of  her  citizens  to  convey  real  estate 
Gppen,  L.  K  7  Q.  B.  293,  41  L.  J.  in  that  state  to  a  benevolent  or  re- 
Q,  B.  N.  &  148,  26  L.  T.  N.  S.  164,  20  ligious  corporation  of  another  state 
Week.  Rep.  383.  Contra  in  Canada,  for  the  furtherance  of  its  corporate 
See  cases  cited  in  Westlake  ( 1880 ) ,  S  purposes.  Neither  Starkweather  v. 
m.  American  Bible  8oc.   72   111.   50,   22 

As  to  judgments  against  foreign  Am.  Rep.  133,  nor  Carroll  v.  East  8t. 
corporation  where  defendant  does  Louis,  67  111.  568,  16  Am.  Rep.  632, 
not  appear,  see  Oibhs  v.  Queen  Ins.  'Varrants,"  it  was  said  by  Harlan, 
€o.  63  N.  Y.  114,  20  Am.  Rep.  613;  J.,  101  U.  S.  369,  26  L.  ed.  891,  "the 
post,  SI  649,  714.  conclusion  that,  at  the  date  of  the 

Ab  to  power  of  foreign  corpo-  deed  to  appellant,  a  benevolent,  re- 
rations  to  sue,  see  Westlake  (1880),  ligious,  or  missionary  corporation  of 
15  282  et  seq.;  Field,  Priv.  Corp.  S  another  state  having  authority  under 
f  363  ef  seq.  its  own  charter  to  ^e  lands,  in  lim- 

Afi  to  service  on  such  corporation,  ited  quantities,  for  the  purposes  of 
nee  Westlake  (1880),  §§  289,  290;  its  incorporation,  was  forbidden,  by 
post,  §§  713,  714.  the  statutes  or  the  public  policy  of 

A  foreign  corporation,  though  Illinois,  from  taking  title,  for  such 
chartered  for  the  express  purpose  of  purposes,  to  real  property  in  that 
liolding  real  estate,  will  not  be  per-  state,  under  a  conveyance  from  one 
mitted  to  exercise  this  right  in  a  of  its  citizens,  duly  executed  and  re- 
state with  whose  policy  in  respect  to  corded  as  required  by  its  laws.'* 
perpetuities  its  object  conflicts.  Car-  Whether,  when  a  corporation  holds 
roll  V.  East  8t.  Louis ,  67  111.  568,  16  land  in  two  states,  an  execution  can 
Am.  Rep.  632.  See  United  States  touch  its  extraterritorial  land,  is 
Trust  Co.  ▼.  Lee,  73  111.  142,  24  Am.  hereafter  discussed.  Post,  {  292a. 
Hep.  236.  A  state,  however,  under  our  Fed- 

And  as  a  general  rule  the  lex  situs  eral  system  cannot  impose  on  a  for- 
determines  how  far  a  foreign  corpo-  eign  corporation  terms  incompatible 
ration  may  hold  land.  Runyan  v.  with  the  Federal  Constitution.  Doyle 
Coster,  14  Pet.  122,  10  L.  ed.  382;  v.  Continental  Ins,  Co,  94  U.  S.  636, 
Clarcmont  Bridge  v.  Royee,  42  Vt.  24  L.  ed.  148;  Stevens  v.  Phoenix  Ins, 
730;  Riley  v.  Rochester,  9  N.  Y.  64;  Co.  41  N.  Y.  149;  Holden  v.  Putnam 
Vorris  Canal  d  Bkg.  Co.  v.  Toton-  F.  Ins,  Co,  46  N.  Y.  1,  7  Am.  Rep. 
«nd.  24  Barb.  658;  Re  Toumsend,  287.  See  State  ew  rel.  Drake  v. 
39  \.  Y.  171 ;  Adams  v.  Ross,  30  N.  Doyle,  40  Wis.  175,  22  Am.  Rep.  692. 
J.  L.  505,  82  Am.  Dec.  237;  Stark-  Wollins  Co,  v.  Brown,  3  Kay  &  J. 
weather  v.  American  Bible  Soo,  72  423,  3  Jur.  N.  S.  929,  5  Week.  Rep. 
III.  50,  22  Am.  Rep.  133;  Thompson  676;  Collins  Co,  v.  Reeves,  4  Jur.  N. 
▼.  Waters,  26  Mich.  214,  12  Am.  Rep.  S.  865,  6  Week.  Rep.  717.  Cited  in 
243.  Westlake   (1880),  §  288. 
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into  a  state  other  than  that  of  its  creation,  it  ma 
agents,  do  such  acts  of  ordinary  business  in  another  si 
not  inconsistent  with  the  distinctive  policy  of  such  s1 

106a.  Capacity  of  corporation. — The  capacity  of  a  co 
whether  it  acts  within  or  without  the  territorial  lira 
state  or  country  in  which  it  was  created,  is  primai 
mined  by  its  charter  and  the  laws  of  that  state  or  coui 
ing  to  corporations ;  for  a  corporation  can  exercise  nc 
powers  anywhere  except  those  derived  from  its  chart 
laws  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  it  was  created.  ^  A] 
ties  or  limitations  imposed  upon  the  corporation  theri 
sarily  attend  it  wherever  it  may  contract  or  transact  1 
There  is  an  apparent  exception  to  the  rule,  however, 
disability  or  limitation  is  meant  to  apply  to  local  co: 


tEoD  parte  SchoUenherger,  96  U.  S. 
360,  24  L.  ed.  853;  Berkshire  Mut. 
F.  Ins.  Co.  V.  Sturffie,  13  Gray,  177; 
"Sewhurg  Petroleum  Co.  v.  Weare, 
27  Ohio  St.  343;  HadXey  v.  Freed- 
man*8  Sav.  d  T.  Co.  2  Tenn.  Ch.  122; 
Home  Ins.  Co.  v.  Davis,  29  Mich. 
238;  Farmers*  d  M,  Ins.  Co.  v.  Bar- 
rah,  47  Ind.  236;  Connecticut  Mut. 
L.  Ins.  Co.  V.  Cross,  18  Wis.  109; 
Williams  v.  Creswell,  51   Miss.  817. 

"There  axe  some  kinds  of  business 
essentially  of  an  interjiational  char- 
acter, such  as  that  of  a  common  car- 
rier between  two  countries;  and  it 
would  not  be  possible  universally  to 
refuse  to  a  railway  or  steamboat 
company,  incorporated  in  one  of 
those  countries  for  such  a  purpose, 
the  right  to  have  an  office  in  the 
other  country,  and  to  contract  there 
with  reference  to  the  purpose  of  its 
existence.  In  states  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  intrusted  with  a  discre- 
tion as  to  granting  or  refusing  to 
foreign  corporations  the  right  to  act 
within  the  territory,  such  right 
mij^ht  in  certain  cases  be  refused 
even  to  a  company  desiring  to  act  as 
a  common  carrier  between  that  terri- 
tory and  another.  But  where,  as  in 
England,  the  government  has  no  such 


discretion,  the  courts  of  In 
act  on  general  rules,  and  1 
be  extreme  inconvenieno 
laying  down  a  general  ru 
sion  for  the  case  of  tn 
necessarily  involve  two  c 
the  sphere  of  their  c 
Westlake  (1880),  $  287 
parte  Schollenberger,  96 
24  L.  ed.  853. 

iBank  of  Augusta  ▼.  Ea 
619,  688,  10  L.  ed.  274, 
same  rule  is  laid  down 
other  cases.  Thus,  in 
Ponca  City  Land  d  In 
(Okla.)  78  Pac.  185.  the 
that,  unless  a  corporation 
ence  and  some  right  or  p< 
the  laws  of  its  domicil,  it 
nwarded  any  in  a  foreigi 

^lUflfe  V.  Rundle,  103  U. 
L.  ed.  337;  Canada  South 
V.  Gehhard,  109  U.  S.  527, 
1020,  3  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  363; 
V.  d  T.  H.  R.  Co.  V.  Terr 
J.  R.  Co.  145  U.  S.  393,  36 
12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  963. 
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transactions  only.  Thus,  for  example,  it  has  been  held  that  a 
restriction  in  the  charter  of  a  corporation  as  to  the  rate  of  in- 
terest which  it  may  charge  only  applies  to  contracts  made  or 
payable  within  the  state,  and  does  not  prevent  the  corporation 
from  stipulating  for  a  greater  rate  of  interest  in  a  contract  made 
and  payable  in  another  state.  ^ 

Some  of  the  courts  have  distinguished  with  respect  to  extra- 
territorial effect  between  the  charter  of  the  corporation  and  the 
general  legislation  of  the  state  in  which  the  corporation  is 
formed.  Thus,  it  has  been  said :  "It  is  the  charter  alone  which, 
by  the  law  of  comity,  is  recognized  and  enforced  in  other  juris- 
dictions, and  not  the  general  legislation  of  the  state  in  which  the 
company  is  formed.  The  general  laws  and  regulations  of  a  state 
are  intended  to  govern  only  within  the  limits  of  the  state  enact- 
ing them,  and  the  state  can  have  no  power  to  give  them  extrater- 
ritorial force."*  The  distinction  seems  to  be  here  stated  some- 

<Bnt  see  post,  §  510q.  which  follow  it  into   another    state. 

Southern  Illinois  d  M.  Bridge  Co,  It  is  such  restrictions  or  prohibi- 
y.  Stone,  174  Mo.  1,  63  L.  R.  A.  301,  tions,  as  a  general  principle,  and 
73  S.  W.  453,  furnishes  another  ex-  these  alone,  which,  under  the  rules 
oeption  to  the  general  rule.  It  was  of  comity,  are  recognized  and  en- 
there  held  that  a  corporation  organ-  forced  in  other  jurisdictions,  and  not 
ized  in  Illinois  to  build  a  bridge  the  general  legislation  or  judicial  de- 
acToss  the  Mississippi  river  might,  cisious  of  the  state  in  which  such 
under  the  laws  of  Missouri,  acquire  corporation  is  organized.  The  gener- 
lAnd  in  that  state  by  condemnation  al  laws,  regulations,  or  decisions  of 
for  approaches  and  terminal  facili-  the  courts  of  a  sister  state  are  con- 
ties,  although  no  such  power  was  ex-  trolling  only  within  its  own  limits, 
pressly  conferred  upon  it  by  its  and  such  state  has  no  power  to  give 
charter.  them  force  or  effect  in   other   juris- 

^Warren  ▼.  First  Nat,   Bank,   149  dictions." 
HI.  9,  25  L.  R.  A.  746,  38  N.  E.  122.  So,  it  has  been  held  that  the  prohi- 

So,  it  was  said  in  Nathan  v.  Lee,  bition,  by    general    statute     of     the 

152  Ind.  232,  43  L.  R.  A.  820,  52  N.  state  of  the  organization  of  a  corpo- 

E.  987:       "It  is  the  restrictions  or  ration,  against  confession    of    judg- 

nrohibitions  contained  in  the  charter  ment  by  insolvent  corporations,  can 

of  a  foreign  corporation,  or  those  of  have      no      extraterritorial       effect, 

the  governing  laws  of  the  state  where  Pairpoint  Mfg.  Co.    v.    Philadelphia 

it  is  organized,  in   relation   thereto,  Optical  d  Watch  Co,  161  Pa.  17,  28 
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what  too  broadly.  It  is  not  apparent  why  limitations 
tions  may  not  be  imposed  upon  the  corporation  by  g 
lation  relating  to  corporations,  as  well  as  by  the  chj 
since  a  corporation  has  no  powers  except  those  confi 
<;harter,  or  the  laws  of  the  state  of  its  creation,  it  ii 
perceive  how  it  can  exercise,  in  another  state,  a  pc 
withheld  from  it  by  the  law  of  the  state  of  its  crej 
true  distinction  with  respect  to  extraterritorial  e 
seem  to  be  between  provisions,  whether  contained  in 
or  in  general  legislation,  which  define  and  regulate 
of  the  corporation,  and  those  which  relate  primarily 
<;lasses  or  kinds  of  contracts  or  transactions  that  are 
•of  the  corporate  powers.  Provisions  of  the  former  k 
ing  that  they  affect  the  organic  power  of  the  corpora 
sarily  attend  the  corporation  wherever  it  may  under 
but  provisions  of  the  latter  kind  apply  only  to  loa 
or  transactions.  The  distinction  is  doubtless  difficu 
cation  in  some  instances,  but  is  well  illustrated  by  s 


Atl.  1003 ;  East  Side  Bank  v.  Colum- 
hu8  Tanning  Co.  170  Pa.  1,  32  Atl. 
^39;  Borton  ▼.  Brinee-Chase  Co,  176 
Pa.  209,  34  Atl.  697. 

A  general  statute  of  the  state  in 
which  a  corporation  was  created, 
prohibiting  the  assignment  or  trans- 
fer of  property  by  corporations  in 
contemplation  of  insolvency,  does  not 
apply  to  an  assignment  made  in  an- 
•other  state  of  a  fund  in  a  third  state. 
Warren  v.  First  Nat.  Bank,  149  111. 
%  26  L.  R.  A.  746,  38  N.  E.  122; 
Borton  v.  Brines-Chase  Co.  176  Pa. 
209,  34  Atl.  697. 

A  chattel  mortgage  executed  in 
New  Jersey  upon  property  situated 
in  that  state  in  contemplation  of  in- 
solvency, by  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  law  of  New    York,    being 


valid  by  the  law  of  Ne^ 
be  upheld,  notwithsta 
vision  of  the  general 
law  of  New  York  forbi 
enccs  and  transfers  in  < 
of  insolvency.  Boehnu 
N.  J.  Eq.  641,  26  Atl.  S: 

But  see  contra,  McQ' 
87  Hun,  206,  33  N.  Y.  \ 

So,  the  general  laws 
statute  in  regard  to 
affecting  merely  the  renr 
be  recognized  as  bindi 
states,  although  the  ch 
tuting  the  agreement 
corporation  and  its  stoc 
be  so  recognized.  Ouilj 
ern  V.  Teleg.  Co.  59  M 
Am.  St  Rep.  407,  61  N. 
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relate  to  the  powers  of  insurance  corporations,  and  those  that 
relate  to  insurance  contracts  generally.*^ 

WTiile  the  charter  and  corporation  laws  of  the  state  or  coun- 
try in  which  the  corporation  is  created  are  the  sole  sources  of  its 
rights  and  powers,  and  fix  their  utmost  extent  wherever  the  cor- 
poration may  undertake  to  act,  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights, 
and  the  exercise  of  those  powers  in  another  state  or  country,  and 
the  recognition  or  enforcement  in  that  state  or  country  of  con- 
tracts made  therein,  depend  purely  upon  principles  of  comity.* 
A  state  may,  therefore,  so  long  as  it  does  not  violate  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Constitution  or  statutes,  prohibit  a  foreign 
corporation — ^whether  a  corporation  of  another  state  or  of  an- 
other country — ^from  making  contracts  or  transacting  business 
within  its  borders,  or  impose  such  conditions  and  restrictions 
upon  that  right  as  it  sees  fit.'' 

The  general  subject  of  the  extent  and  limitations  of  a  state's 
power  xmder  the  Federal  Constitution  to  control  the  local  busi- 
ness of  a  corporation  created  in  another  state  is  not  within  the 
aeope  of  this  work.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  however, 
that  that  power,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  corporation  itself,  is  not 
restricted  by  the  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  that 
citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
inununities  of  the  citizens  of  the  several  states,  since  a  corpo- 
ration is  not  a  citizen  within  the  meaning  of  that  provision;^ 

sSee  po8t,  §  467d.  667,  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  618.      See  notes 

•Paul  V.  Virginia,  8  Wall.  1S8,  19    13  L.  R.  A.  584;  24  L.  R.  A.  289;  24 

L.  ed.  357;   Pembina  ConaoL  Silver   L.  R.  A.  298.      As  to  effect  of  failures 

ifm.  d  Mill,  Co.  V.  Pennsylvania,  125  to  comply  with  conditions,  see  note 

U.  S.  181,  31    L.   ed.  650,   2   Inters.    24  L.  R.  A.  315. 

Com.  Rep.  24,  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  737.  iPaul  ▼.  Virginia,  8  Wall.  168  19 

fPaul  ▼.  Virginia,  8  Wall.  168,  19    L.  ed.  357;  Pembina    ConsoL    Silver 

U  ed.  357 ;  Orient  Ins.  Co.  ▼.  Daggs,   Min.  d  Mill.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  126 

172  U.   S.    567,   43   L.   ed.    652,    19   U.  S.  181,  31  L.   ed.   660,   2   Inters. 

Sup.  a.  Rep.  281;  Waters-Pierce  Oil   Com.  Rep.  24,  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  737; 

Co.  T.  TeoBas,  177  U.  S.  28,  44  L.  ed.  THorfolk  d  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania, 
Voi.  L  CoNFL.  OF  Laws — 16. 
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but  that  provision  does  prevent  the  imposition  of  any 
that  operates  to  prefer  creditors  of  the  foreign  corpoi 
are  citizens  of  the  state  imposing  the  condition  over  ^ 
another  state  in  the  distribution  of  the  local  assets  of 
ration  in  case  of  insolvency.*  A  corporation  is  a 
within  the  provision  of  the  14th  Amendment,  that  no 
"deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  eqi 
tion  of  the  laws.^'^*^  This  provision,  however,  only  pi 
porations  that  have  been  admitted  to  do  business 
state,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  si 
first  instance  to  impose  conditions  upon  the  right  of 
corporation  to  do  business  within  the  state.  ^  ^ 

The  power  of  the  state,  however,  to  exclude,  or  ii 
ditions  upon,  corporations  of  another  state  must  not  1 
cised  as  to  interfere  with  interstate  commerce.^*  T 
States  Supreme  Court  has  said  generally  that  the  oi 
tion  upon  the  power  of  the  state  to  exclude  a  foreign  c 
from  doing  business  within  its  limits,  or  hiring  office 
purpose,  or  to  exact  conditions  for  allowing  a  corpon 
business  or  hire  offices  there,  arises  where  the  corpor 
the  employ  of  the  Federal  government,  or  where  its 
strictly  commerce,  interstate  or  foreign.^* 

In  tlie  absence  of  express  statutory  provisions  upc 
ject,  a  state  will,  ordinarily,  upon  principles  of  comi 


136  U.  S.  114,  34  L.  ed.  304,  8  Inters. 
Com.  Rep.  178,  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  968. 
See  note  14  L.  R.  A.  580. 

9Blak€  V.  MoClung,  172  U.  S.  239, 
43  L.  ed.  432,  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  165. 

10  Fire  Aaso,  ▼.  New  York,  119  U. 
S.  110,  30  L.  ed.  342,  7  Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 
108;  Pembina  Consol.  Silver  Min.  A 
Mill,  Go.  V.  Penneylvaniay  125  U.  S. 
181,  31  L.  ed.  650,  2  Inters.  Com. 
Rep.  24,  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  737.  See 
note  14  L.  R.  A.  585. 

ii/6td. 


isPerMOcoZa  Teleg.  Co 
U.  Teleg.  Co.  96  U.  S.  ] 
708;  Norfolk  d  W.  R.  Co 
vania,  136  U.  S.  114,  34 
Inters.  Com.  Rep.  178,  ] 
Rep.  958.  See  also  noi 
y.  Beck  d  P.  Lithograj 
L.  R.  A.  311. 

uPemhina  ConsoL  8^ 
Mill.  Co.  V.  Pennsylvani 
181,  189,  31  L.  ed.  650,  ( 
Com.  Rep.  24,  8  Sup.  Ct 
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foreign  corporations  to  make  contracts  and  do  business  within 
iu  borders,  and  its  courts  will  enforce  the  rights  and  obligations 
arising  therefrom  when  not  contrary  to  its  known  policy,  or  in- 
jurious to  its  interests.^*  A  foreign  corporation  which  is  per- 
mitted to  make  contracts  and  do  business  within  the  state  is,  of 
course,  subject,  like  a  natural  person,  to  the  laws  of  that  state 
(e.  g,,  usury  laws,  laws  relating  to  gambling  transactions,  and 
the  like)  that  have  to  do  with  contracts  or  transactions  of  the 
kind  which  it  makes  or  conducts,  as  distinguished  from  laws 
that  relate  primarily  to  corporations.**  The  limitations  im- 
posed by  local  statutes  upon  domestic  corporations,  however,  do 
not  necessarily  apply  to  foreign  corporations,**  though,  if  such 


I 


^*Bank  of  Augusta   ▼.    Earle,    13  in  Illinois  to  a  corporation  of  New  j 

Pet  519, 5S9, 10  Lu  ed.  274, 308;  Duke  York  was  valid.  ; 

V.  Taylor,  37  Fla.  64,  31  L.  R.  A.  484,        iBThe    point    of    the    text    is    il- 

53  Am.  St.  Rep.  232,  19  So.  172.  lustrated  by  eases    that    apply    the 

The  court,  in  American  d  Foreign  local  law  relating  to  insurance    con- 

Chriatiaii^  Onion  v.  Yount,  101  U.  S.  tracts  to  contracts  made  by  foreign 

352,   25    L.    ed.    888,    conceded    the  corporations  (see  post,  §  467b);  and 

jreneral  principle  that    the    right  to  by  the  cases  that    apply    the    local 

hold  land,  and  the  mode  of  acquiring  usury  laws    to    contracts    made    by 

title  to  land,  depend  altogether  upon  foreign    corporations    (see    post,    $§ 

the  local  law  of  the   territorial    sov-  510p,  511a). 

ereign;  but  said  that,    in    harmony        i  ^Multiform     insurance      business 

*ith  the  general  law  of  comity  ob-  may  be  carried  on  by  a  forein^n  cor- 

laining  among  the  states  composing  poration  in  a  state  where  a  domestic 

the  Union,    the    presumption  should  corporation  is  not  authorized  to  do 

be  indulged  that  a  corporation  of  one  so,  if  there  is  no  positive  prohibition 

state,  not  forbidden  by  the    law  of  by  statute.    People  ew  rel,  Stevens  v. 

its  being,  may  exercise  in  any  other  Fidelity  d  O.  Co.  153  111.  25,  26  L.  R. 

state  the  general  powers  conferred  by  A.  296,  38  N.  E.  752.     It  was  said  in 

its  own  charter,  including  the  acqui-  Toomey  v.  Supreme  Lodge  K.  of  P.  \ 

sition  of  real  estate,  unless  it  is  pro-  74  Mo.  App.  607,  however,  that  the  j 

hibited  from  so  doing  either  in  the  principle  of  comity  does  not  permit 

direct  enactments  of  the  latter  state,  a    foreign    corporation    to     exercise  , 

CO-  by  its  puolic  policy,    to    be    de-  powers  within  the  state  which  a  do-  ' 

daoed    from     the   general   course   of  mestic  corporation  of  the  same  kind 

legislation,     or     from      the      settled  is  not  permitted  to    exorcise    under  \ 

adjudications  of  its    highest    courts,  the  Constitution  and  policy    of  the 

It  vas  accordingly  held  in  this  case  state.  | 

that  the  oonTeyance  of  real  property  I 

! 
j 

I 
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limitations  embody  a  settled  public  policy,  the  local  courts  will 
refuse  to  recognize  or  enforce  contracts  of  foreign  corporations 
in  violation  thereof. ^^ 

Penalties  imposed  by  local  statutes  upon  foreign  corporations, 
their  officers  or  agents,  for  violation  of  the  conditions  of  the 
right  to  do  business  or  make  contracts  within  the  state  will  not 
be  enforced  outside  the  state  in  which  they  were  enacted;  but, 
if  the  statute  renders  void  a  conrract  made  in  the  state  by  a  for- 
eign corporation  which  has  not  complied  with  the  conditions  of 
doing  business  therein,  the  contract  will  doubtless  be  held  void 
wherever  the  question  may  arise.  If,  however,  the  statute  does 
not  render  the  contract  void,  but  merely  declares  that  no  action 
shall  be  brought  thereon,  that  declaration  has  no  extraterritorial 
effect,  and  an  action  may  be  maintained  thereon  in  another 
state.** 

106%.  Liability  of  stockholders  to  creditors  of  foreign  cor- 
poration determined  by  law  of  corporate  site. — ^The  liability  of 
a  stockholder  to  the  creditors  of  a  foreign  corporation  is  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  existence  of  the  corpora- 
tion, supposing  that  the  action  of  the  corporation,  in  admitting 
stockholders  in  the  state  of  the  stockholders'  domicil,  was  not 
prohibited  by  the  latter  state.*     When  the  members  of  a  cor- 

ITA  corporation  created  in  another  Co,  178  Pa.  367,  34  L.  R.  A.  577,  35 

state  for  the  sole  purpose  of  buying  Ail.  992. 

and   selling  land  has  no    power    to        i^ Allegheny  ▼.  Allen,  09  K.  J.  L 

purchase  and  hold  the  title  to  land  270,  55  Atl.  724. 
in  Illinois,  as  it  is  against  the  gener- 
al policy  of  the  Illinois  legislation  on        ^Seytnour   ▼.    Sturgess,   28  N.  Y. 

the  subject  of  domestic  corporations,  ^^4;    Merrick  '^'   Van  Santvoord.  34 

,  ij  X     J  4.  X  .    .'  N.  Y.  208.     See  Payson  v.  Withers,  5 

and  would  tend  to  create    perpetui-  35^^  269,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10.864;  Heal^ 

ties.       Carroll  v.  East  8t,  Louie,  67  v.  Root,  11  Pick.  389;  Smith  v.  Mu- 

111.  668,  16  Am.  Rep.  632.  tual  L.  Ins,  Co,  14  Allen,  336;  [Flash 

A  statute  of  a  state  in    which    a  l'  ^^%\^®J^-  ^'Jl^' ^]  ^'  «^-  ?*^' 
.,       ,                                      .    J  3  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  263;   Olenn  v.  Lip- 
railroad    company   is   organized   can  ^^^^^  ^35  u.  s.  633,  34  L.  ed.  262,  10 
give  it  no  authority  to  lease  a  rail-  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  867;  Bell  ▼.  FarvclU 
road  held  by  it  in  another  state  con-  176  111.  489,  42  L.  R,  A.  804,  68  Am. 

trary  to  the  policy    of    the    latter   f:  ^P;  T'^^^^'  ^'^J-  ^"^-^J^ 

i.  i.         T7        «1     /  ^  .    «    F%r8t  Nat.  Bank  v.  Chistin  Minerva 

stote.      Van  Steuben  v.  Central  R.    Consol.  Min,  Co.  42  Minn.  327,  6  L 
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poration  are  not  individually  liable  in  the  place  of  its  crea- 
tion, they  are  not  liable  in  ^e  place  where  it  does  business.^ 
On  snch  principles  the  limited  liability  of  stockholders  and 
officers  to  creditors  of  a  foreign  corporation  will  be  deter- 
mined.^ Extraterritorial  laws,  however,  cannot  sustain  suits 
for  a  penalty.*  And  it  has  been  held  in  Massachusetts  that 
suits  of  this  class  will  not  be  sustained  when  the  effect  would 
be  to  impose  on  the  Massachusetts  stockholder  liabilities  greater 
than  those  imposed  in  the  state  of  the  site  of  the  corporation.^ 

105b.  Enforcement  of  liability  of  stockholder  or  officer  ontside 
tiie  state  of  incorporation. — ^Whether  the  courts  of  one  state  will 
enforce  the  liability  of  a  stockholder  or  officer  of  a  corporation  I 

created  in  another  state  depends  entirely  upon  the  comity  of  the  ! 

former.    It  is  obvious  that  the  principle^  which  precludes  the  j 

extraterritorial  enforcement  of  a  penal  law  does  not  apply  to  the 
liability  of  a  stockholder  upon  his  impaid  subscription,  or  even 
to  the  statutory  liability  which  continues  after  the  payment  of 
the  subscription  in  full,  and  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  guar- 
anty or  indenmity  to  creditors  against  the  failure  of  the  corpo- 
ration to  pay  its  obligations,  when  that  liability  is  not  dependent 
upon  any  violation  or  omission  of  duty  upon  the  part  of  the 
corporation,  its  officers  or  stockholders.*     Some  of  the  earlier 

R.  A.  676,  18  Am.  St.  Rep.  610,  44  Zott,  11  Mees.  &  W.  877, 13  L.  J.  Exch. 

N.  W.  198;   Leucke  v.  Tredway,  46  N.  S.  168. 

Mo.   App.    507;    Molson'a    Bank    v.  ^Ihid, ;  Saokett'a  Harbour  Bank  y. 

Boardman,  47  Hun,  135 ;  Ball  v.  An-  Blake,  3  Rich.  Eq.  226.     See  Thomp- 

denon,  196  Pa.  86,  79  Am.  St.  Rep.  son,  Liability  of  Stodcholders,  |  85. 

m,  46  Atl.  366.      This  is  also  as-  ARaUey  ▼.  McLean,  12  Allen,  438, 

sumed   hj   the    cases    cited    poet,  S  90  Am.  Dec.  157;  Bird  v.  Hayden,  1 

105b.].  Robt.  383;   Derrickson  v.  Smith,  27 

N.  J.   L.   166;    First  Nat,   Bank  v. 

Tbe  liability  of  stockholders  upon  price,  33  Md.  487;  Lawler  ▼.  Burt,  7 

ctUa  bv  the  corporation  itself  is  also,  Ohio  St.  341 ;   C<ible  ▼.  McCune,  26 

of  course,  to  be  determined  by  the  ^^^  ^71,  72  Am.  Dec.  214;  ante,i  4. 

t       ^il_xx          JM         i^.txi.  ^Enckson   v.    yesmUh,    15    Gray, 

Uw  of  the  state   under  which   the  22I,  4  Allen,  233.      But  see  Thomp- 

eorporation  was  created.     Mandel  v.  son,  Liability  of  Stockholders,  §  85; 

Svwi  Land  <S  Cattle  Co.  154  111.  177,  Badley  v.  Ruaaell,  40  N.  H.  109. 
27  L.  R.  A.  313,  45  Am.  St.  Rep.  124, 

40  N.  E.  462.  *        ^^^^*  *  ^' 

^Whitman  v.  tJational  Bank,    176 

tOeneml  Steam  Na/o,  Co.  ▼.  Owl-  U-  S.  560,  44  L.  ed.  587,  20  Sup.  a. 
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cases  distinguish  between  a  liability  of  the  latter  kind  and  a 
liability  which  is  dependent  upon  a  violation  or  dereliction  of 
duty,  holding  that  the  former  is  contractual,  and  the  latter 
penal.®  The  prevailing  doctrine,  however,  as  formulated  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  repudiates  this  distinction, 
and  holds  that  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  liability  is  con- 
tractual, and  not  penal  in  the  sense  of  the  general  principle 
above  mentioned.*  This  doctrine  rests  upon  the  broad  ground 
that  only  those  laws  are  penal  that  impose  punishment  for  an 
offense  against  the  state.  In  other  words,  the  test  is  whether 
the  wrong  sought  to  be  redressed  is  a  wrong  to  the  pnblic,  or  a 
wrong  to  the  individual,* 

A  few  cases,  while  impliedly  conceding  that  the  liability  is 
not  penal,  refuse  to  enforce  it  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  statu- 
tory, and  not  contractual,  and  that  there  is  no  similar  statutorv 
liability  at  the  forum,*  thus  applying,  by  analogy,  the  principle 

Rep.  477;  Dennis  v.  Superior  Court,  CusMng  v.  Perot,  34  L.   R.   A.  737, 

91  Gal.  648,  27  Pac.  1031;  Ferguson  752. 

V.  Sherman,  116  Cal.  169,  37  L.  R.  A.  *Huntington  v.  Attrill,  146  U.  S, 

022,  47  Pac.  1023;  Hoirell  v.  Mangles-  657,  36  L.  ed.  1123,  13  Sup.  a.  Rep. 

dorf,  33  Kan.  194,  6  Pac,  759;  Bag-  224;  Davis  v.  Mills,  99  Fed.  39.    The 

ley  y.  Tyler,  43  Mo.  App.  195;  Chier-  doctrine  was  applied  in  the  first  case 

ney  ▼.  Moore,  131  Mo.  650,  32  S.  W.  to  a  statute  making  the  ofScers  of  a 

1132;   Lowry   v.    Inman^    46   N.    Y.  corporation  who  sign  and    record   a 

119;  Marshall  ▼.  Sherman,  148  N.  Y.  falsa  certificate  of  the  amount  of  its 

0,  34  L.  R.  A.  757,  61  Am.  St.  Rep.  capital  stock  liable  for  all  its  debts. 

654,  42  N.  E.  419;  Aultman^s  Appeal,  The     doctrine,     of     course,    applies 

98  Pa.  505;  "Nimick   v.    Mingo   Iron  equally    to    the    liability    of     stock- 

Works  Co,  25  W.  Va.  184;    Western  holders,  though    such    liability   may 

Xat.  Bank  y.  La/wrence,    117    Mich,  be  dependent  upon  some  violation  or 

669,  76  N.  W.  105 ;  Bell  v.    FarweU,  omission  of  duty  by  the  corporation, 

176  111.  489,  42  L.  R,  A.  804,  68  Am.  its     officers     or     stockholders.     Se«» 

St.  Rep.  194,  52  N.  E.  346;    Mandel  Flash  v.  Conn,  109  U.  S.  371,  27  L. 

y.  Swan  Land  d  Cattle  Co.  154  111.  ed.  966,  3  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  263;  Cuyken- 

177,  27  L.  R.  A.  313,  4if  Am.  St.  Rep.  dall  y.  Miles,  10  Fed.  342;    Kimhall 

124,  40  N.  E.  462.     See  also  note  to  v.  Davis,  62  Mo.  App.  194. 

Cushing  v.  Perot,  34  L.  R.  A.  737,  ^Huntington  v.  At  trill,  146  U.  S. 

750,  751,  752.  657,  36  L.  ed.  1123, 13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  224 

«Se€  Sayles  y.  Brown,  40  Fed.  8,  ^Crippen   v.    Laighton,   69    N.    H. 

and    other    cases    cited    in    note    to  540,  46  L.  R  A.  467,  76  Am.  St.  Rep. 
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that  is  frequently  applied  to  causes  of  action  for  death  arising 
under  statutes  of  another  jurisdiction.^ 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  liability  is  contractual,  and  not 
penal,  there  are  two  other  principles  that  may,  singly  or  in  com- 
bination, interfere  with  the  extraterritorial  enforcement  of  the 
liability;  namely  (1)  that  a  court  will  not  borrow  a  remedy 
from  another  jurisdiction,  but  must  look  to  the  law  of  the  forum 
to  provide  the  remedy;®  (2)  that  when  a  statute  creates  a  right 
and  prescribes  a  special  remedy,  that  remedy  is  exclusive,  and 
no  other  can  be  applied,*  Even  when  the  statute  creating  the 
liability  does  not  prescribe  a  special  remedy,  and  the  second 
principle  is  therefore  inoperative,  the  first  principle  may  pre- 
vent the  extraterritorial  enforcement  of  the  liability  because  the 
law  of  the  forum  provides  no  adequate  remedy,  or  no  remedy 
that  is  suited  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  liability.  If, 
by  the  terms  of  the  statute  creating  the  liability,  each  stock- 
hdder  is  primarily  and  severally  liable  up  to  a  certain  amount, 
measured  by  the  amount  of  the  stock  held  by  him,  so  that  com- 
plete justice  may  be  done  in  an  action  at  law  against  him  with- 

192,  44  Atl.  538;  Hanoook  Nat,  Bank  to  enforce  the  liability   of   a   stock- 

▼.  Famum,  20  R.  I.  466,  40  Atl.  34.  holder  of  a  foreign  corporation  if  no 

^See  post,  §  480a.  special  remedy  is  provided    by    the 

iFirat     Nat.     Bank     ▼.     Quatin  law  of  the  state  in  which  the  corpo- 

Minerva  Canaol.  Min,  Co.   42   Minn,  ration  was  created,  and  the  liability 

327,  6  L.  R.  A.  676,  18  Am.  St.  Rep.  under  the  foreign  law  is  such  that 

510.  44  N.  W.  198;  Leuoke  y.  Tred-  substantial  justice  can  be  done  in  an 

vap,  45  Mo.  App.  507;    Marshall   v.  action  at  law,  although  the    remedy 

Sherman,  148  N.  Y.  9,  34  L.   R.   A.  provided  by  the  law  of  the  forum  in 

757,  51  Am.  St.  Rep.  654,  42   N.   £.  respect    of    the    liability    of     stock- 

419.      See  also  note  to    Gushing  v.  holders  in  domestic  corporations  is 

Peroty  34  L.  R.  A.  737,  741.  a  suit  in  equity.     Aldrioh  v.  Anchor 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  Coal  d  Development  Co,  24  Or.  32, 

a  court  can  only  apply  the   remedy  41  Am.  St.  Rep.  831,  32  Pac  756. 

provided  by  the  law  of  the  forum  for  ^Fourth  ^at.  Bank  v.  Francklyn, 

the  enforcement  of  the    liability   of  120  U.  S.  747,  30  L.  ed.  825,  7  Sup. 

^toddiolders     of    domestic    corpora-  Ct.  Rep.  757;   Ruaaell  v.  Pacific  R, 

tions.      Upon  the  other    hand,    the  Co.  113  Gal.  258,  34  L.  R.  A.  747,  45 

court  may  entertain  an  action  at  law  Pac.  323;    TuttU  v.  National  Bank, 
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out  joining  the  corporation  or  other  stockholders  or  creditan, 
the  court  of  another  jurisdiction  will  ordinarily  entertain  such 
an  action,  when  no  special  remedy  has  been  prescribed  by  the 
statute  creating  the  liability.** 


161  111.  407,  34  L.  R.  A.  760,  44  N.  E. 
984;  Lowry  v.  Inman,  46  N.  Y.  119; 
Bame9  y.  Wheaton,  80  Hun,  P,  29  N. 
Y.  Supp.  830;  Nitnick  v.  Mingo  Iron 
Worka  Co.  26  W.  Va.  184;  May  v. 
Black,  77  Wis.  101,  46  N.  W.  949. 

lohanigan  y.  North,  69  Ark.  62,  63 
S.  W.  62;  Latimer  ▼.  Citizens  State 
Bank,  102  Iowa,  1G2,  71  N.  W.  225; 
Eo%oarth  v.  Lombard,  176  Mass.  670, 
49  L.  R.  A.  301,  66  N.  E.  888;  Firet 
Nat.  Bank  v.  Chistin  Minerva  Consol. 
Min,  Co,  42  Minn.  327,  6  L.  R.  A.  676, 
18  Am.  St.  Rep.  610,  44  N.  W.  198; 
Hotoarth  v.  Angle,  162  N.  Y.  179,  47 
L.  R.  A.  726,  66  N.  E.  489;  Aldrioh 
▼.  Anchor  Coal  d  Development  Co. 
24  Or.  32,  41  Am.  St  Rep.  831,  32 
Pac.  766. 

Tbe  question  has  frequently  arisen 
with  respect  to  the  liability  created 
by  the  Kansas  statute,  which  the 
courts  of  that  state  have  held  to  be 
of  the  nature  described  in  the  text. 
The  following  cases  have  held  that 
such  liftbility  may  be  enforced  in  an- 
other state  in  which  the  stockholder 
is  served  with  process:  Whitm^m  ▼. 
National  Bank,  176  U.  S.  669,  44  L. 
ed.  587,  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  477 ;  Rhodes 
V.  United  States  Nat.  Bank,  34  L.  R. 
A.  742,  13  C.  C.  A.  612,  24  U.  S.  App. 
607,  06  Fed.  612;  Fidelity  Ins.  Trust 
d  S.  D.  Co.  v.  Mechanics'  Sav.  Bank, 
66  L.  R.  A.  228,  38  C.  C.  A.  193,  97 
Fed.  297;  Bank  of  North  America  ▼. 
Rindge,  67  Fed.  279;  McVickar  v. 
Jones,  70  Fed.  764;  American  Free- 
hold Land  Mortg.  Co.  v.  Woodworth, 
79  Fed.  961 ;  Brown  v.  Trail,  89  Fed. 
641;  Ferguson  v.  Sherman,  116  Cal. 


169,  37  L.  R.  A.  622,  47  Pac  1023; 
Love  ▼.  Pusey  d  J.  Co.  3  Pem. 
(Del.)  677,  62  Atl.  642;  Hancock 
Nat.  Bank  ▼.  EUis,  172  Mass.  39,  42 
L.  R.  A.  396,  70  Am.  St  Rep.  232,  51 
N.  E.  207;  Broadvcay  Nat.  Bank  ▼. 
Baker,  176  Mass.  294,  67  N.  E.  603; 
Western  Nat.  Bank  v.  Lawrence,  117 
Mich.  669,  70  N.  W.  106;  Bagley  t. 
Tyler,  43  Mo.  App.  196;  Ouemsy  ▼. 
Moore,  131  Mo.  650,  32  8.  W.  1132; 
Blair  v.  Netrbegin,  06  Ohio  St.  425. 
68  L.  R.  A.  644,  62  N.  E.  1040;  Ball 
v.  Anderson,  196  Pa.  86,  79  Am.  St 
Rep.  693,  46  Atl.  366,  Distinguish- 
ing Cushion  ▼.  Perot,  176  Pa.  66,  62 
Am.  St.  Rep.  836,  34  Atl.  447,  snd 
see  note  to  this  case  in  34  L.  R.  A. 
737. 

In  the  following  cases,  however, 
the  courts  of  other  states  have  de- 
clined to  enforce  the  liability  created 
by  the  Kansas  statute:  Fowler  t. 
Lamson,  140  111.  472,  34  N.  E.  932; 
Tuttle  y.  National  Bank,  161  111.  497. 
34  L.  R.  A.  750,  44  N.  E.  984;  Bank 
of  North  America  v.  Rindge,  154 
Mass.  203,  13  L.  R.  A.  66,  26  Am.  St. 
Rep.  240,  27  N.  E.  1015;  Crippen  v. 
Laighion,  69  N.  H.  640,  46  L.  R.  A. 
467,  76  Am.  St.  Rep.  192,  44  Atl.  538: 
yfarshall  v.  Sherman,  148  N.  Y.  9, 
34  L.  R.  A.  757,  51  Am.  St.  Rep.  654. 
42  N.  E.  419;  Hancock  Nat.  Bank  v. 
Farnum,  20  R.  I.  466,  40  Atl.  341. 
The  conflict  among  the  decisions  with 
respect  to  the  liability  imder  the 
Kansas  statute  is  not  due  to  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
proposition  stated  in  the  text,  but  to 
a  difference  of  opinion  with  respeet 
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EFen  when  the  statute  creating  the  liability  prescribes  no 
special  remedy  for  its  enforcement,  the  court  of  another  juris- 
diction may  decline  to  enforce  the  liability  if  the  nature  thereof 
is  such  that  full  justice  cannot  be  done  in  a  suit  or  proceeding 
outside  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  corporation  was  created. 
Thus,  if  the  primary  liability  of  the  individual  stockholders  is 
not  several  and  absolute,  and  the  amount  thereof  is  dependent 
upon  the  proportion  between  the  obligations  of  the  corporation 
and  the  amount  of  outstanding  stock ;  or  if,  for  any  other  rea- 
son, a  suit  in  equity  in  which  the  corporation  and  all  the  credit- 
ors and  stockholders  may  be  joined  is  necessary  to  enable  com- 
plete justice  to  be  done,  the  court  of  another  jurisdiction  which 
cannot  obtain  jurisdiction  of  the  other  parties  may  properly  de- 
cline to  enforce  the  liability,  even  though  the  statute  creating 
the  same  does  not  expressly  prescribe  the  remedy.** 

to  the  specific  question  whether  the  view  that  complete  justice  cannot  be 

liability  under  that  statute  is  of  the  done  by  a  court  which  cannot  enforce 

nature  described  in    the    text;    and  the  latter  provision  of  the  statute; 

this  difference    is    partly   accounted  while   the   cases    that    regard    the 

for  by   differences    in    pleading   the  action    to    enforce  the   liability   as 

statute  and  the   construction   placed  transitory  take  the  position  that  the 

thereon  by  the  Kansas  courts.    Thus,  remedy  contemplated  by   the    latter 

Bell  V.  Fancell,  176  HI.  489,  42  L.  R.  provision     is     entirely    independent, 

A.  804,  68  Am.  St.  Rep.  194,  52  N.  E.  and  does  not  affect  the  primary  lia- 

346,  which  held  that  the  liability  was  bility  of  an  individual  stockholder  to 

enforceable  in  an  action  in  Illinois,  an  individual  creditor;   apd  this  is 

distinguished,     upon     this     ground,  the  view  that  the  R&nsas  court  takes 

futile  V.  Naiional  Bank,  161  111.  497,  of  the  statute. 

34  L.  R.  A.  750,  44  N.  E.    984,    re-        uTerry  v.  Little,  101  U.  S.  216,  26 

fusing    to    enforce    such     liability.  L.  ed.  864;  State  Nat,  Bank  v.  8ay- 

The  conflict  of  decisions  with  respect  ward,  33  C.  C.  A.  564,  63  U.  S.  App. 

to  the  liability    imder    the    Kansas  20,  91  Fed.  443;  Ericksony,  Nesmith, 

statute  is  also,  in  part,  due  to   the  4  Allen,  233;  Bates  v.  Day,  198  Pa. 

fact  that  such  statute  provides  that  513,  82  Am.  St.  Rep.  811,  48  Atl.  407; 

a  stockholder    who    has    paid    more  Eau  Claire  Xat,  Bank  v.  Benson,  106 

than  his  due  proportion  of    a    debt  Wis.  624,  82  N.  W.  604,      But  if  the 

may  enforce  contribution  from  other  circumstances  are  such  that  complete 

stockholders.     Some     of    the     cases  justice  may  be  done  by    a    suit    in 

which  deny  the    extraterritorial    en-  equity  in  another  jurisdiction,  such 

foroement  of  the  liability    take   the  a  suit  may  be  maintained,  assuming 
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A  fortiori,  when  the  statute  which  creates  the  liability  ex- 
pressly prescribes  a  special  and  local  remedy,  the  court  of  an- 
other jurisdiction  will  not  enforce  the  liability.**  But  when 
the  statute  prescribes,  in  the  alternative,  a  general  and  a  special 
remedy,  the  liability  may  be  enforced  by  means  of  the  general 
remedy  in  another  jurisdiction.*' 

106%.  When  property  is  left  to  fore^;n  corporation,  the  ju- 
dex sitni  will  not  undertake  to  direct  the  tnut. — ^When  personal 
property  is  left  to  a  foreign  corporation,  the  reasons  above  men- 
tioned do  not  apply  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  intent 
Hence  it  has  been  held  that  in  such  cases  the  court  disposing 
of  the  property  will,  if  there  be  no  local  rule  of  policy  in  the 
way,  direct  it  to  be  paid  over  to  the  foreign  corporation  desig- 
nated, to  be  applied  according  to  the  laws  to  which  the  corpora- 
tion is  subject*  But  such  jurisdiction  will  not  be  asserteil 
when  it  involves  a  continuous  superintendence  of  the  affaire  of 
the  foreign  corporation.^ 

that  there  is  no  other  and  exclusive  isThis    is    implied    in    the    cases 

remedy  provided  by  the  statute  ere-  cited  supra,  note  10,  which  held  that 

ating     the     liability.        Kirtley   v.  the  liability  created  by   the   Kansas 

HolmeSf  52  L.  R.  A.  738,  46  C.  C.  A.  statute  is  enforceable  by  an  action 

102,  107  Fed.  1;    Stoddard   v.   Lum,  at  law  in  another  state,    since   the 

159  N.  Y.  205,  45  L.  R.  A.    651,    70  Kansas  statute  provides,  in  the  al- 

Am.  St.  Rep.  541,  53  N.  E.  1108.  temative,  for  the  enforcement  of  the 

Hale  V.  Hardorij  37  C.  G.  A.  240,  liability  by  an  execution  against  the 

"95  Fed.  747,  and  Hale  v.  Tyler,    104  stockholder,  issuing  upon  the  jiidg- 

Fed.     757,     hold     that,     when     the  ment  against  the  corporation,   or  by 

amount  of  the  individual  liability  of  a  new  action  against  the  stockholder, 

the  several  stockholders  of  a  Minne-  The  first  remedy  is,  of  course,  local, 

sota  corporation  has  been  determined  and  cannot  be  oiforced    outside    of 

by  a  court  of  that  state,  an  ancillary  Kansas ;   but  the  second    is  general 

action     may    be    maintained     in     a  and  may  be  enforced  in  any  state  in 

Federal  court  sitting  in  another  which  the  stockholder  can  be  served, 
state,  to  enforce  that  liability. 

itRmsell  V.  Pacific  R,  Co.  113  Cal.  .^  W^J^a^c    (1880),   »   282,  citing. 

9191  'U,  J  ^  X  7d7  4^  Pft^  ^2^-  ^'*^  ^^^^^  <**^®'  Emery  ▼.  mil  1 
258,  34  L.  R.  A.  747,    45    Pac.    323,    j^^^    ^    jjg,  26  Revised  Rep,  11: 

Finney  v.  Chiy,  106  Wis.  266,  49  L.    Atty,  Gen.  v.  Sturge,  19  Beav.  594, 

R.  A.  486,  82  N.  W.  596,  Affirmed  in   23  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  495;  New  ▼.  Bon- 

189  U.  S.  336,  47  L.  ed.  339,  23  Sup.  ^^^y  h.^.'^T  ^'  S^i  ^  ^.^r^^' 
^x    T>        ero        o        1  'i-j    N.  S.  846,  17  L.  T.  N.  S.  28.  15  Week. 

Ct.  Rep.  558.       See  also  cases  cited   ^^^   ^^^{     ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^-^ 

aupra,  notes  8  and  9.  s/btd. 
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108%.  Subject  to  local  mnnicipal  law. —  A  foreign  corpora- 
tion doing  business  in  any  shape  within  state  limits  is  subject 
to  the  municipal  and  other  laws  of  the  state.  Thus,  a  foreign 
railroad  company  is  bound  to  fence  its  lands  conformably  to 
state  law,  or  to  suffer  the  penalties  imposed  for  neglecting  to  do 
so.^  And  a  foreign  corporation,  as  to  mode  of  service,  is  sub- 
jected to  the  lex  fori.^ 

III.    PaBTIOXTLAS  BELATIONS. 

a.  Slavery  and  serfdom. 

106.  Slavery  not  eztraterritorially  recognized. — All  authori- 
ties unite  in  holding  that  a  slave,  on  touching  a  land  where  slav- 
ery is  not  recognized,  becomes  free.  ^  It  has  been  largely  dis- 
cussed, however,  whether  a  slave  who  thus  has  acquired  freedom 
lapses  again  into  slavery  on  returning  to  the  land  where  he  was 
formerly  enslaved.  It  is  certainly  clear  that  when  a  slave  has 
acquired  a  domicil  in  a  free  state,  an  attempt  by  his  former  sov- 
ereign to  reduce  him  again  to  slavery,  should  he  return  to  such 
sovereign's  territory,  would  be  a  violation  of  international  law.' 

iPurdy  V.  Neio  York  d  N,  H.  R,  «  Bar,  $  47;  Story,  Oonfl.  L.  $  96. 

Co.  61  N.  Y,  353.  Bhmtschli     (Das    Moderne    VSlker- 

iBaltimore  &  O.  R.  Co,  v.  Harris,  recht,  Nordlingen,  1868,  §  360)   bub- 

12  Wall.  65,  20  L.  ed.  354;  Ex  parte  tains  the  position  of  the  text.     After 

Schollenherger,  96  U.  S.  369,  24  L.  ed.  declaring  that  internationally  there 

853;  Brownell  v.  Troy  d  B,  R.  Co.  55  can  be  no  property  of  man  in  man, 

Vt  2\S;8turges  v.  Vanderhiltf  73  N.  and  that  every  man  is  by  nature  a 

Y.  384;  post,  §  747.  being  capable  of  right,  and  endowed 

iGrotiuB  de  J.  B.  ii.  chap.  22,  §  11;  with  rights,  he  proceeds  to  say  that 

Puffendorf,  de  Jure  Nat.  iii.  chap.  2,  this   maxim   of   natural    law,   which 

H  1,  2;   vi.  chap.  3,   §  2;   J.  Voet,  was  recognized  by  the  Roman  jurists, 

Comment,  in  Dig,  1,  5,  §  3;  Wftchter,  has  been  for  centuries  misunderstood 

ii.  p.  172;  Savigny,  pp.  37, 46 ;  Schseff-  and  misstated  by  the  great  mass  of 

ner,  p.  45;    Story,   Confl.   L.    §    96;  nations    against    their    better    con- 

Somerset  v.  Steicart,  Lofft,  1 ;  Har-  science.     In  earlier  days,  in  order  to 

^yrave  St.  Tr.  340,  20  How.  St.  Tr.  1 ;  justify  slavery,  the  old   practice   of 

Forbes  v.  Cochrane,  2  Bam.  &  C.  448,  nations,  the  fus  gentium,  was  invoked. 

3  Dowl.  &  R.  679.  2  L.  J.  K.  B.  67,  Slowly  and  jcrradually  has  European 

26  Revised  Rep.  4!0^;  The  Amedie,  1  civilization  discarded  that  shameful 

l>)dson,  84  note,  1  Acton,  240;   The  misuse   of  the  power  of  the  ruling 

Slave  Grace,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  94;  But-  over  the  serving  classes  which  wa« 

ler  V.  Hopper,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  499,  Fed.  called  property,  and  was  placed  on  a 

Cas.  No.  2,241  ;   Polydore  v.  Prince,  level  with  property  in  beasts  of  aerv- 

1  Ware,  413,  Fed.  Cas.  No.   11,267;  ice;   and  slowly  and  gradually  have 

Com.  Y.  Aves,  18  Pick.  198;  Butler  v.  the  natural  rights  of  the  person  been 

Delaplaine,  7  Serg.  &  R.  378;   Com.  recognized.      After  this  system  was 

ex  rel.  Lewis  v.   Hollaioay,  6  Binn.  abandoned  in  Italy,  in  England,  and 

213.  in   France  it  still   lingered   in  some 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  seems  to  be  that  when  a  person 
who  is  under  apprenticeship,  or  other  temporary  obligations  of 
service,  in  his  domicil,  and,  after  leaving  such  domicil,  and  so- 
journing in  a  free  country,  without  acquiring  a  domicil  in 
such  latter  country  voluntarily  returns  to  such  original  dom- 
icil, then  such  disabilities  or  servitude  revive.* 

b.  Civil  death. 

107.  Hor  civil  death,  nor  disabilities  attached  to  ecclesiastici. 
— An  almost  equal  unanimity,  even  among  those  who  maintain 
the  universality  of  the  personal  law,  exists  as  to  the  position 
that  civil  death  will  not  be  regarded  as  of  extraterritorial  ac- 
ceptance.^ It  has  also  been  questioned  whether  an  ecclesiastic 
who  has  made  a  vow  of  poverty,  which  vow  the  law  of  his  dom- 
icil regards  as  binding  and  operative,  is  capable  of  inheritance 
in  a  foreign  land.  Eminent  German  jurists  hold  that  when 
this  vow  is  voluntary  the  incapacity  is  extraterritoriaL*  But 
while  the  courts  of  his  domicil  might  enjoin  him  from  accept- 
ing such  inheritance,  his  incapacity  in  ttiis  respect  would  not 
be  recognized  in  countries  where  this  form  of  civil  death  is  not 
sanctioned* 


German  states;  and  was  only  re- 
cently abandoned  in  Russia.  Thus, 
slowly  grew  up  as  a  European  prin- 
ciple the  rule  that  slavery  cannot  ex- 
ist in  Europe,  but  that  personal  free- 
dom is  a  right  of  man.  When  the 
United  States  of  America  took  ground 
against  slavery,  and  forced  the  insur- 
gent states  within  their  national 
bounds  to  concede  personal  freedom 
and  civil  rights  to  the  black  race, 
this  same  principle  pervaded  Amer- 
ica, and  now  has  reached  a  general 
recognition  in  the  juridical  conscious- 
ness of  the  Christian  world.  The 
sovereignty  of  states  cannot  now  be 
invoked  to  invalidate  the  higher  and 
more  general  rights  of  humanity,  for 
states  are  human  organisms,  and  are 
bound  to  respect  what  is  recognized 
as  a  universal  right  of  man. 

iThe  Slave  Orace,  2  Hagg.  Adm. 
94;  Hunter  v.  Fulcher,  I  Leigh,  172; 
Haynea  v.  Fomo,  8  La.  Ajqu.  36; 
Story,  Confl.  L.  §  96.  As  to  revival 
of  allegiance,  see  ante,  §  6. 

1  Mittermaier,   i.    S    30,   note   18; 


Wachter,  ii.  p.  184;  Bl.  Com.  book  1, 
p.  132;  iii.  101;  iv.  64,  319;  Story, 
Confl.  L.  §  92.  **Si  alicui  interdic- 
tum  eet  arte  vel  negotiatione  senten- 
tia  non  valebit  extra  territorium 
princifna."  P.  Voet,  de  Stat.  iv.  3, 
S  19.  Civil  death  (la  mort  civil), 
says  Brocher  (Droit  int.  priv6,  103), 
raises  a  feeling  of  repulsion,  whether 
the  incapacity  is  presented  singly  or 
as  a  consequent  of  another  punish- 
ment. It  is  a  barbarism  condemned 
by  justice,  by  reason,  and  by  moral- 
ity. The  states  which  have  abolished 
it  cannot  be  held  to  accept  it  from 
the   hands  of  a   foreign   l^slature. 

s  Savigny,  p.  161,  note  a;  Bar, 
§48. 

s  It  is  maintained  by  Savigny,  how- 
ever, that  a  monk  who  is  restrained 
by  the  law  of  his  domicil  from  inher- 
iting property  carries  this  disability 
into  Prussia,  although  no  local  law  to 
that  effect  there  obtains.  He  treats 
this  restriction,  though  somewhat  in- 
consistently, as  adhering  to  the  per- 
son, the  reason  given  being  that  it 
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lOTVl^.  For  jndicial  declaration  of  death. — "Bj  the  jurispru- 
dence of  several  European  states,  the  courts,  after  due  proof 
that  a  person  has  been  unheard  of  for  a  designated  period,  are 
authorized  to  enter  a  judicial  declaration  of  death.  Fiore, 
after  noticing  the  conflicting  peculiarities  of  local  legislations 
in  this  relation,  argues  that  to  avoid  the  contradictions  that 
would  arise  from  the  application  of  the  lex  rei  sitcB,  the  proper 
course  is  to  apply  the  personal  law  of  the  person  supposed  to 
be  dead.  Every  sovereign,  he  insists,  has  tiie  right  to  protect 
the  interests  of  his  subjects  and  their  families,  even  in  respect 
to  the  goods  they  possess  in  a  foreign  land,  in  all  cases  when 
such  action  would  not  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  territorial 
sovereign.^  But  in  case  of  a  person  judicially  declared  to  be 
dead  turning  out  to  be  alive,  no  foreign  decree  of  death  should 
be  regarded  as  operative.  And  in  any  view,  such  decree  is 
only  entitled  to  the  force  attached  to  letters  of  administration 
in  our  own  courts,  which  may  be  collaterally  impeached.* 

c.  Attainder  and  infamy. 

108.  Hor  attainder  and  infamy. — ^Here  we  enter  on  a  subject 
of  greater  difficulty.  It  was  natural  for  the  older  jurists, 
shadded  as  they  were  by  the  fiction  of  the  union  of  Christen- 
dom under  the  Roman  imperial  crown,  to  hold  that  the  disa- 

relfttes  to  the  ordinary  capacity  to  land  bo  far  as  concerns  property  in 

act,  and  rests  on  the  free  choice  of  such  foreign  state,  is  argued  hy  Mr. 

the  individual, — als  eur  gewohnHchen  Dicey   (Domicil,  p,  16i),  citing  San- 

Handlungsfdhigkeit    gehiirend,    ouch  tos  v.  IllidgCy  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  861,  29 

auf  dent   freien  Willen  der   Person  L.  J.  C.  P.  N.  S.  348,  6  Jur.  N.  S. 

leruhend.  Savigny,  R5m.  Recht,  viii.  1348,  3  L.  T.  N.  S.  154,  8  Week.  Rep. 

§  365,  note  o.     He  cites  to  the  same  705. 

effect,  Hcrt.  §  13 ;  Bornemann  Preuss.  A  Jesuit,  of  French  nationality,  ac- 
Reeht.  b.  1,  p.  53,  note  1.  Such  a  cording  to  the  nationality  theory,  is 
yiew,  however,  would  not  hold  good  incapable,  under  the  French  legisla- 
in  England  or  in  the  United  States,  tion  of  1880,  of  exercising  the  office 
and  in  Prussia  it  may  be  more  prop-  of  a  teacher.  Would  it  be  pretended 
erlj  ascribed,  not  to  the  general  prin-  that  this  limitation  is  to  adhere  to 
eiples  Savigny  mentions,  which  might  him  wherever  he  goesT  Incapacity 
apply  to  all  other  foreign  restrictions  attached  to  entrance  into  certain  re- 
on  acquisition,  but  to  the  peculiar  ligious  orders  is  generally  recognized 
policy  of  reciprocal  recognition  which  in  Europe.  Savigny,  viii.  §  365 ;  Bar, 
the  Prussian  monarchy  has  sought  to  §  48;  Fcelix,  i.  p.  198;  Brocher, 
enforce  on  the  great  religious  com-  p.  363.  Would  anyone  pretend  that 
muniofns  which  occupy  its  territory,  such  incapacity  would  be  recognized 
That  a  foreign  law  prescribing  as  limiting  such  persons  when  travel- 
that  the  property  of  a  person  becom-  ing  in  the  United  States  ? 
in^  a  monk  should  devolve  on  his  i  Fiore,  Op.  cit.  §  77 ;  post,  §  133. 
hari,  would  be  recognized  in  Eng-       «  Wharton,  Ev.  §  1278. 
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bilities  produced  in  one  land  by  conviction  of  an  infamonB 
crime  would  be  enforced  in  all  other  lands.  ^  Even  by  writers 
of  the  present  day,  when  this  fiction  is  exploded,  the  doctrine 
of  the  international  recognition  of  infamy  is  accepted.'  But, 
so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  while  her  shores  have  been  the 
refuge  of  multitudes  of  persons  who  have  been  attainted  and 
consigned  to  infamy  by  their  respective  sovereigns,  there  is  no 
case  recorded  where  such  disabilities  have  been  enforced  by 
English  courts.'  As  to  the  United  States,  Judge  Story  prop- 
erly remarks*  that  "an  American  court  would  deem  them 
(such  incapacities)  purely  local,  and  incapable  of  being  en- 
forced here.  Even  the  conviction  of  a  crime  in  a  foreign 
country,  which  makes  the  party  infamous  there,  and  incapable 
of  being  a  witness  in  their  courts,  has  been  held  not  to  produce 
a  like  eifect  here.  The  capacity  or  incapacity  of  any  persons 
to  do  acts  in  their  own  country  would  undoubtedly,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  judged  by  tfieir  own  laws;  but  not  their  ca- 
pacity or  incapacity  to  do  the  like  acts  in  any  foreign  territory 
where  different  laws  prevail."  And,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is 
fully  settled  that  penal  laws  have  no  extraterritorial  effect* 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  a  foreign  conviction  upon  the 
admissibility  of  a  witness  will  be  discussed  under  its  appropri- 
ate head.® 

1  Burgundus,  iii.  12 ;  Bouhier,  chap.  disaMlity  when  he  places  himself  vn- 

24,  No.  134;  Boullenois,  ii.  p.  19.  der  another  sovereignty.      W&chter, 

«Mittermaier,  fi   30;   Thdl,   Kinlei-  vol.  ii.  p.  172;   Bar,  S  51.      Contra. 

tung,  fi  78;  Bar,  §  49.  SchUffner,  f|  35.      And  the  reason  is 

«  See    Weatlake,    Private   Interna-  ( 1 )  that  these  are  penal  laws,  whidi 

tional  Law,  1857,  art.  403:     ''By  at-  foreign  countries  are  not  called  upon 

tainder    also    for    treason    or    other  to  execute;  and  (2)  that  in  point  of 

felony,   the  blood  of  the  person  at-  fact  the  disabilities  so  incurred  are 

tainted  is  so  corrupted  as  to  be  ren-  merely  special  and  temporary,  being 

dered    no    longer    inheritable."      Bl.  the  subjects  of  constant  relief  by  ex- 

Com.  book  2,  chap.   16,   •251.      The  ecutive   clemency,   and   hence   rather 

idea  is  local.      And  so,  in  Shakes-  suspend  than  destroy  capacity.    See. 

peare: —  as  affirming  the  principle  in  the  text, 

Ogden  v.  Folliott,  3  T.  R.  733;  Fol 

"Was  not  thy  father,  Richard,  Barl  of  Uott  v.  Ogdm,  1  H.  Bl.  136.  3  T.  R. 

Fnr  ^?i'nn**f?;.nt..i  Hi  ««..  1.^.  iri«^-  ^26,  4  Bri.  P.  C.  111.  2  Rcviscd  Rep. 

d7ysv     *^*''"*^  ^  "^  *''**  ^^^'^  736;  Wolff  v.  Oxholm,  6  Maule  &  S. 

And  by  his  treason  stand*Bt  not  thon  92,   18  Revised  Rep.   313;    Lynch  t. 

attainted.  Paraguay,  L.  R.  2  Prob.  &  Div.  26S, 

«n7ryr        "^"**'  40  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  81,  25  L.  T.  N.  S. 

Part  I.  Hen.  VI.  act  vl,  sc.  4.  164,    19    Week.    Rep.    982;    Com.   t. 

Green,  17  Mass.  540. 

Of  a  similar  character  is  the  civil  4  Confl.  L.  §  92. 

denth    of    the    French    and    Riisf^ian  5  See  ante,  f  4. 

Codes.      Sop  ante,  ^  107.      A  poraon  «  See    fully    Wharton,    Crim.    Ev 

to  whom  such  disability  l^as  attached  §  363,  note.  ' 

at  his  domicil  is  relieved  from  this  See  also  post,  {  769. 
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d.  Distinctions  of  creed  or  caste. 

lOB.  Vor  distinctioiui  of  creed  or  caste. — So  far  as  conoema 
England  and  the  United  States,  this  question  does  not  admit 
of  discussion,  No  foreign  distinctions,  arising  from  either 
creed  or  caste,  are  viewed,  in  either  of  these  countries,  as  hav- 
ing any  extraterritorial  force.  ^  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
the  same  rule  is  now  universally  applied  to  incapacities  on  ac- 
count of  creed.*  So  far  as  concerns  the  privileges  of  nobility, 
however,  very  minute  distinctions  are  made  by  the  older  ju- 
rists. It  is  enough  now  to  say  that,  in  a  country  which  recog^ 
nizes  the  nobility  as  a  distinct  caste,  the  privileges  of  this  caste 
will  be  at  least  tacitly  assigned  to  foreign  nobles.^ 

e.  Incapacity  as  to  negotiable  paper. 

110.  Artificial  limitations  on  negotiable  paper  do  not  follow 
the  person. — ^The  right  to  make  negotiable  paper  has  been  sub- 
ject, in  Germany,  to  various  limitations.  In  some  states  it 
has  been  viewed  as  a  prerogative,  to  be  limited  to  certain  fa- 
vored classes,^  in  the  same  way  as  in  England  and  the  United 
States  the  issue  of  bank  notes  is  limited  to  certain  chartered 

1  Story,  Confl.  L.  88  91-03;  ante,  vast  majority  of  the  population,  were 
f{  9d-103.  prohibited    from    making   such    con- 

2  Bar,  8  50;  S&Tigny,  pp.  36,  160.  tracts.  It  is  true  that  by  the 
As  to  disalHlities  attodied  to  ecdesi-  Weohselordnung  of  February  1,  1849 
«stic9,  see  ante,  %  107.  (Preussische    Gesetzsammlung    1849, 

•Th5l,  §  78;  J.  Voet,  1,  5,  §  3;  p.  51),  these  prohibitions  were  re- 
"i  Vegard  dea  strangers  de  race  leur  moved  by  a  general  legislative  act. 
noblesse  est  un  droit  de  sang  qui  les  Traces  of  them,  however,  based  on 
»uit  partout."  Duplessis,  ii.  p.  456;  the  principle  that  the  making  of  com- 
fiou]]enois,  i.  £•  67;  Bouhier,  chap,  mercial  paper  is  too  powerful  an  en- 
24,  No.  134.  The  subdistinction  be-  gine  to  place  in  any  but  intelligent 
twoen  the  "Erbadel"  (nobles  by  and  experienced  hands,  still  linger  in 
birth )  and  the  ''Brief adel"  ( nobles  the  jurisprudence  of  other  lands ;  and 
by  creation ) ,  momentous  as  it  is  in  the  question,  therefore,  may  still 
German  social  life,  is  now  generally  emerge,  how  far  a  person  who  bv  the 
agreed  to  be  out  of  the  range  of  judi-  law  of  liis  domicil  is  thus  restricted, 
eial  cognizance.  is  capable  of  binding  himself  in  those 

1  According  to  the  Prussian  law,  countries  where  such  restrictions  do 
for  instance,  which  was  in  force  down  not  exist ;  and  how  far,  on  the  other 
to  1849,  the  right  to  enter  into  such  hand,  a  person,  who  by  his  domicil 
contracts  was  confined  to  (a)  Ritter-  is  free  in  this  respect,  is  restrictijd 
9vt  hesitzer  (owners  of  manorial  es-  in  countries  where  these  limitations 
ta^^);  (6)  Domanenpdchter  (lessees  are  in  force.  An  article  on  the  ca- 
of  demesne  lands) ;  (o)  licensed  mer-  pacity  of  women  in  Germany  to  bind 
chants  or  traders;  and  [d)  those  hav-  themselves  by  commercial  paper  will 
in^  granted  to  them  by  their  personal  be  foimd  in  the  Revue  de  droit  int. 
jiidse  the  special  rig^t  to  make  such  for  1879,  p.  147. 
paper.      All    others,    embracing   the 
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institutions.  In  other  states,  whole  classes,  such  as  farmers, 
nobles,  and  traders  below  a  certain  limit,  are  prohibited  from 
the  exercise  of  this  function.  Were  this  to  be  regarded,  as  it 
is  sometimes  claimed  to  be,  as  a  protective  measure,  it  might  be 
subject,  on  the  principle  above  stated,  to  the  law  of  domicil, 
and  the  restriction  might  follow  the  person.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  protective.  In  the  first  place,  it  bears  on  its 
face  the  mark  of  the  old  mediaeval  system  of  guilds,  which  are 
confessedly  institutions  of  local  policy,  and  have  no  extraterri- 
torial effect  In  the  second  place,  lie  parties  thus  restricted 
are  left  at  liberty  to  embarrass  their  estates  by  business  expedi- 
ents equally  hazardous;  and  they  cannot  be  considered,  there- 
fore, in  any  sense,  as  the  wards  of  the  local  law.  And  thirdly, 
no  persons  are  to  be  considered  as,  by  the  law  of  nations,  sub- 
ject to  tutelage,  except  those  who  bear  on  their  face  notice  suffi- 
cient to  put  persons  dealing  with  them  on  inquiry,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  persons  in  question.  Hence,  these  restrictions 
do  not  bind  domiciled  subjects  of  such  laws  out  of  their  home 
territory.  In  this  conclusion,  though  not  in  this  course  of  rea- 
soning, coincide  the  great  body  of  modem  European  jurists.^ 
Savigny,  on  the  other  hand,  lends  his  great  name  to  the  oppo- 
site view.  He  declares  that,  by  the  common  law  of  Europe, 
the  capacity  of  the  maker  of  such  paper  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  place  of  his  domicil,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  territory 
in  which  he  may  contract  He  urges  that  though  difficulties 
may  spring  up  from  this  view,  these  difficulties  are  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  for  the  reason  that  law  is  only  meant  for  the 
provident ;  that  no  provident  business  man  buys  or  indorses  pa- 
per without  first  acquainting  himself  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  leading  names  attached  to  it;  and  that  it  is  better  for 
business  in  general  that  such  caution  should  be  required  and 
stimulated  by  the  law.  But,  as  will  be  in  a  moment  seen,  this 
view  is  in  practice  abandoned.  Not  merely  are  these  restric- 
tions no  longer  recognized  by  the  great  commercial  powers  of 
Christendom,  but  they  would  be  held,  where  they  are  still  re- 
tained by  minor  states,  as  of  no  extraterritorial  force.* 

111.  Lex  fori  may  in  biloIl  oases  prevail,  bnt  not  to  enforce  for- 
eign restriction. — ^A  distinction  is  made  by  the  same  high  au- 
thority between  a  positive  prohibition  by  a  particular  country 

2Maas6,   No.   64;    Pardessus,   No.  treatise    on    Das    Wechaelrecht,    in 

1483;  Oppenheimer,  p.  404;  Bar,  §  66,  Holtzendorff's  Encyelopftdie,  Leipzic 

p.  182.  1870. 

s  See    Dr.    Endemann's    excellent 
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of  all  forms  of  commercial  paper,  and  a  limitation  by  a  partic- 
ular country  of  the  right  to  execute  such  paper  to  particular 
persons,  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  Prussia.  In  the  first 
country, — ^that  in  which  all  commercial  paper  whatsoever  is 
prohibited, — ^it  is  maintained  that  no  action  whatever  against 
anyone  lie«  on  such  paper,  because  this  is  a  matter  of  proce- 
dure in  which  the  law  of  the  forum  controls.  This  is  not  be- 
cause the  liability  of  the  party  is  extinguished,  but  because,  in 
that  particular  locality,  it  cannot  be  enforced.  I  *  the  second 
case,  however, — that  in  which  the  law  restricts  the  right  to 
draw  bills  to  certain  parties, — ^persons  who,  in  their  own  dom- 
icil  are  entitled  to  draw  bills,  may  be  sued  on  such  bills  in  the 
country  where  the  restriction  exists,  for  in  such  cases,  as  has 
been  seen,  the  law  of  the  domicil  obtains.^  But,  as  has  been 
stated,  these  questions  have  been  put  to  rest,  so  far  as  concerns 
-Germany,  by  the  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Wechselordnung  ((Gen- 
eral Law  of  Negotiable  Paper),  now  in  force  in  all  of  the  Ger- 
man states.  This  closes,  in  fact,  the  claims  of  such  restric- 
tions even  to  any  international  recognition.  "It  would  be  in- 
tolerable," very  justly  speaks  Bar,*  "if  a  person  residing  in  a 
land  where  no  such  restrictions  are  known  were  permitted  to 
escape  liability  on  bills  drawn  by  him  by  appealing  to  restric- 
tions of  this  class  in  his  domicil."  Such  would  unquestion- 
ably be  the  view  of  English  or  American  courts,  should  they  be 
•called  upon  to  adjudicate  this  point® 

f .  Infancy. 

112.  Guardianship  of  infants  determined  primarily  by  their 
penonal  law. — On  the  principles  already  stated,  an  infant,  as 
an  infant,  is  entitled  to  the  protection,  in  a  foreign  land,  of 
his  domiciliary  law.  Two  reasons  combine  to  require  this. 
In  the  first  place,  as  a  child,  he  is  the  ward  of  Christendom. 
On  his  face  he  shows  this  and  makes  this  claim.  In  the  second 
place,  he  is  a  traveler.  If  he  be  with  his  guardians,  it  is  a  gross 
Infraction  of  natural  law  to  deal  with  him  without  their  privity 
and  consent  If  separated  from  them,  the  proper  office  of  hu- 
manity is  to  return  him  to  their  care,  or,  at  all  events,  to  obtain 
for  him  the  protection  of  the  proper  local  court     His  age  is 

I  Savigny,  viii.  p.  149.  future  head,   §§  447-452.      See  also 

^  $  55,  p.  183.  Goldschmidt,  Handbuch  des  Ifandel- 

*  The  general  law  as  to  commercial    rechts,  Erlangen,  1864,  p.  454. 
paper   will    be    considered    under    a 
Vol.  I.  CoNix.  of  Laws — 17. 
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notice  to  all  parties  that  the  country  of  his  domicil  will  only 
hold  him  or  his  estate  respoiisible  so  far  as  its  own  laws  pe^ 
mit ;  and  as  he  is  to  return  to  that  country,  to  its  laws  the  ques- 
tion of  his  responsibility  is  to  be  remanded.  Hence  it  is  that 
many  eminent  jurists  have  agreed,  though  for  various  reasons, 
in  holding  that  the  status  of  infants  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
law  of  their  domicil.^  Indeed,  in  respect  to  infancy  by  nat- 
ural law,  the  question  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  though  it  is  dif- 
ferent, as  we  will  presently  see,  when  infancy  approaches  that 
period  as  to  which  particular  countries,  following  climate  or 
tradition,  have  attached  various  bounds.  But  so  far  as  con- 
cerns persons  incapable  of  self-government,  whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  our  courts,  in  appointing  a  local  guardian,  will  have 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  judex  domicilii,^ 

113.  The  term  of  minority  is  a  matter  of  distinctlTe  national 
policy. — We  must,  however,  remember  that  minority  and  in- 
fancy are  by  no  means  convertible,  and  that  the  period  at 
which  a  state  fixes  the  majority  of  its  subjects  is  determined 
largely  by  national  policy.  An  over-populated  state,  where  it 
is  not  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  persons  in  business 
life,  for  whose  distinctive  industries  long  apprenticeships  are 
desirable,  whose  climate  and  traditions  do  not  stimulate  early 
development,  naturally  fixes  majority  at  a  more  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life  than  a  state  whose  soil  and  industries  call  for  large 
additions  of  young,  active,  and  adventurous  laborers,  and 
whose  climate  and  traditions  lead  to  the  assumption  of  respon- 
sibility at  an  early  age.  *  Hence,  we  can  well  understand  how 
a  state  of  the  first  class  should  say :  "Twenty-five  years  is  the 
period  of  majority  that  our  national  policy  requires;  you  can- 

iMolinjpus,  in  L.  i.  c.  de  S.  (i.  [1],  §  26);  twenty-five  in  Wfirt- 
Trin.;  Huber,  §  12;  Rodenburg,  ii.  1,  emberg  (stat.  of  May  21,  1828),  in 
fiS  1*  2;  Bouliier,  chap.  25,  No.  1;  Hanover  (stat.  of  April  14,  1815,  § 
Boullcnois.  i.  pp.  53,  54;  Merlin,  Rep.  24),  in  Denmark  (1,  3,  title  17),  in 
Majoritt^,  §  6;'  Wheaton,  i.  p.  Ill;  Spain  (Sala,  liv.  title  8),  in  Portu- 
Thol,  §§  81,  87;  Schttffner,  pp.  47,  48;  gal,  Mexico,  and  Norway  (Fiore,  Op. 
Savigny,  pp.  134,  135;   Fcelix,  i.  No.    cit.  §  173). 

33,  Masse,  ii.  p.  84;  Story,  Conll.  L.  In  the  United  States,  majority,  for 
S  46.  civil  purposes,  is  determined  by  "state 

2  Soe  post,  §  269.  law.     For  men  the  period  fixed  by  all 

1  Twenty-one  years  is  the  period  the  states  is  twenty-one  years,  and  in 
of  majority  in  France  (art.  488),  in  most  states  the  same  limit  applies  to 
Italy  (art.  823),  in  Bavaria  (statute  women.  In  some  states,  however, 
of  October  26,  1813),  in  Russia  (art.  the  period  for  women  is  reduced  to 
100)  ;  twenty-two  in  Hesse  (statute  eighteen  years.  8  Ops.  Atty.  Gen. 
of  Soptomber  13,  1831)  ;  twenty-three  65;  Lawrence  Com.  but  Wh^U^  iii 
in  IlollaTid  (art.  385)  ;  twenty- four  196. 
in   Austria    (art.    21),   and   Prussia 
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not  subvert   this  policy  by  coining  to   us  either   singly  or   in 
crowds  and  undertaking  duties  and  exercising  privileges  we  do 
not  hold  you  competent  to  undertake  and  exercise/^     And  a 
state  of  the  second  class,  fixing  majority  at  twenty-one,  may, 
on  the  same  reasoning,  properly  say :    "If  you  come  here  to  do 
business,  you  must  do  so  subject  to  the  responsibilities  which 
our  distinctive  policy  assigns  to  persons  of  your  age."^     The^ 
conclusion  is  that  laws  establishing  the  term  of  majority  are 
laws  of  national  policy  which  each  state  imposes  on  its  resi- 
dents, no  matter  what  may  be  their  allegiance  or  their  domicil. 
It  is  true  that  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  ubiquity  of  na- 
tional status  insist  that  one  who  is  either  a  major  or  a  minor  by 
his  domicil  must  be  regarded  as  a  major  or  minor  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  ^     Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  these  are  the  spec- 
ulative views  of  theorists,  not  the  practical  conclusions  of  the 
courts.'*     In  France,  for  instance,  where  we  have  been  told  by 
writers  of  high   standing   that  foreign  minority  is   to   be   re- 
garded as  ubiquitous,*  it  is  now  settled  that  the  courts  will  not 
recognize  the  incapacity  of  foreign  minority  in  cases  where  the 
French  party  negotiating  with  the  foreigner  was  without  fault 
in  the  transaction,  and  was  led  by  the  latter's  conduct  to  believe 
him  of  full  age.®    And  it  was  expressly  ruled  by  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  in  1861,  that  a  foreign  minor  cannot  set  up  his 
minority  in  defense  to  a  claim  contracted  with  him  in  good 
faith  by  a  party  in  France  who  believed  him  to  be  of  full  age,, 
he  having  reached    the    French  term    of  majority.''     It    has 
bet^n  further  ruled  that,  though  a  foreign  minor  may  set  up  his 
minority  as  a  defense  to  a  suit  brought  against  him  on  bills  ac- 
('epted  by  him  in  France,  in  cases  in  which  the  party  suing  was 
in  a  position  to  take  notice  of  such  minority,  it  is  otherwise  as 
to  persons  who  had  no  such  opportunity, — e.  g.,  his  remote  in- 
dorsees on  negotiable  paper.®     It  is  true  that  these  rulings 
have  been  severely  censured  by  the  exponents  of  the  theory  of 
the  ubiquity  of  national  status,®  but  fiiey  exhibit  what  is  un- 
questionably settled  French  law.     And  this  law,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  more  consistent  with  high  civilization,  with  business 

2  See  ante,  §  101.  p.  602;  Fiore,  Droit  int.  priv(5,  trad. 

»Sce  Fiore,  Op.  dt.  S  173;  ante,  Pradier-FoderC,  No8.  167  et  «eg.     See 

$  lOI :  6  Southern  Law  Rev.  694.  also  ante,  §  104^. 

<  See  ante,  §  104^.  7  Fiore,  Op.  cit.  p.  661. 

s  See  Du  Chaasat,  Traite  des  Stat-        8 See    decisions    to    this    effect    in 

Mts.  Xo.  237;  Valette  sur  Proudhoc,  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv^,  1879,  p.  488. 
Etat  des  personnes,  i.  p.  85.  ^  See  Laurent,  Droit  civil  int.  ii. 

*Joiir.  du  droit  int.  priv^,  1878,  535. 
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security,  and  with  settled  liberty,  than  is  that  of  the  ubiquity 
of  national  disabilities.  *  ^ 

114.  Foreign  statutes  not  permitted  to  OTerride  such  policy.^ 
Here  it  is  that  we  encounter  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Louisiana,  which  has  met  with  a  degree  of  celebrity  allotted  to 
few  other  American  adjudications.     "The  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject," said  the  court,  "agree  that  the  laws  or  statutes  which  reg- 
ulate minority  and  majority,  and  those  which  fix  the  state  and 
condition  of  man,  are  personal  statutes,  and  follow  and  govern 
him  in  every  country.     Now,  supposing  the  case  of  our  law 
fixing  the  age  of  majority  at  twenty-five,  and  the  country  in 
which  a  man  was  bom  and  lived  previous  to  his  coming  here 
placing  it  at  twenty-one ;  no  objection  could,  perhaps,  be  made 
to  the  rule  just  stated,  and  it  may  be,  and,  we  believe,  would 
be,  true,  that  a  contract  made  here  at  any  time  between  the  two 
periods  already  mentioned  would  bind  him.     But  reverse  the 
facts  of  this  case,  and  suppose,  as  is  the  truth,  that  our  law 
placed  the  age  of  majority  at  twenty-one;  that  twenty-five  was 
the  period  at  which  a  man  ceased  to  be  a  miiior  in  the  country 
where  he  resided ;  and  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  came 
into  this  state,  and  entered  into  contracts, — ^would  it  be  permit- 
ted that  he  should  in  our  courts,  and  to  the  demand  of  one  of 
our  citizens,  plead,  as  a  protection  against  his  engagements,  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  country,  of  which  the  people  of  Louisiana 
had  no  knowledge?    .    .    .    Most  assuredly,  we  would  not"* 
To  this  opinion  Mr.  Livermore  takes  grave  exception,^  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  Judge  Story,*  who  declares  that  "the 
difficulty  is  in  seeing  how  a  court,  without  any  such  positive 
[enabling]  legislation,  could  arrive  at  both  conclusions,"  which 
he  holds  "to  stand  upon  mere  arbitrary  legislation,  and  posi- 
tive law,  and  not  upon  principle."     Sir  R.  Phillimore  is  still 
more  sweeping  in  his  denunciation.*     The  case  he  calls  ''eel-  ' 
ebrated  and  leading,"  but  the  conclusion  he  pronounces  to  be  ' 
"monstrous."     On    the    other    hand,    this    same    principle,— 
namely,  that  when  there  are  two  conflicting  domiciU  as  to  ca- 
pacity, that  will  be  selected  which  most  favors  a  contract  en- 
tered into  by  the  person  whose  capacity  is  disputed, — has  been 
incorporated  into  the  Prussian  Code,*   and,  on  an  analogous 

10  See  ante,  §§  7,  8,  101,  104  et  aeq.  «  Dissert.  §  17. 

^8aul  V.  Bis  Creditors,  6  Mart.  N.  »  Contl.  L.  i  76. 

8.  596,  16  Am.  Dec.  212.     The  same  *  IV.  p.  252. 

point  was  made  in  Baldidn  v.  Oray,  5  A.    L.    R.    §    35.       See   Savigny 

4  Mart.  N.  S.  192,  16  Am.  Dec.  169.  p.  145;  post,  §  429. 
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question,  has  been  lately  sustained  in  England.'  Bar**^  gives 
to  this  condnsion  his  entire  approval.  Independently  of  the 
^ound  just  stated,  that  the  courts  will  sustain  that  construc- 
tion which  most  favors  capacity,  he  insists  that  foreigners,  in 
such  cases  of  conflict,  when  competent  at  the  place  of  transac- 
tion, are  to  be  regarded  by  all  courts,  except  those  of  their  dom- 
icil  and  of  countries  with  similar  codes,  as  competent  to  do  the 
particular  act.  For,  as  he  argues,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
a  government  would  exercise  a  greater  tenderness  over  foreign- 
ers than  over  its  own  subjects;  and  if  it  presumes  its  subjects 
to  be  capable  of  being  relieved  from  the  incapacities  of  minor- 
ity at  a  particular  age,  it  will  not  undertake  to  intrude  this 
shelter  upon  foreigners  after  such  a  period.  At  the  same  time, 
following  the  line  of  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana,  he  main- 
tains that  a  foreign  major  does  not  lose  his  majority  on  visiting 
a  country  in  which  by  the  local  law  he  is  still  a  minor.  "In- 
deed," as  he  remarks,  "this  would  not  be  possible  without  ap- 
pointing a  special  guardian  for  such  adult;"  and  he  adds  that 
the  position  is  one  universally  denounced.  In  other  words,  he 
who  is  capable  of  business  in  his  domicil  is  capable  of  it  every- 
where. And  such  is  the  drift  of  the  argument  of  Eeinhold 
Schmid,  the  learned  professor  of  law  at  Berne,  in  his  recent 
interesting  tract  on  this  topic.®  "So  far  as  concerns  foreign- 
ers," he  declares,  "whose  business  capacity  comes  into  question 
before  our  courts,  on  the  one  side,  there  is  no  reason  to.  give 
them  a  wider  protection  than  their  home  laws  secure ;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  it  would  be  repugnant  to  equity  if,  by  extending 
to  them  their  foreign  protection,  they  should  be  more  favored 
than  our  own  citizens.  This  leads  us  to  the  conclusions:  (a) 
That  a  foreigner  who  is  capable  of  business  at  his  domicil  must 
he  recognized  as  so  capable  by  our  laws,  even  though,  if  domi- 
ciled among  us,  he  would  be  incapable;  and  (b)  foreigners 
who  are  incapable  by  their  own  laws  must  be  treated  by  us  as 
capable,  when  our  laws  so  regard  them."  The  first  position, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  is  generally  recognized  in  all  cases  where  ca- 
pacity is  dependent  on  age.  The  second,  he  admits,  is  contest- 
ed, but  he  proceeds  to  ask  whether,  if  the  limitations  of  busi- 
ness capacity  are  to  be  viewed  as  a  favor  to  the  persons  sognard- 

<  An  Englisli  legacy  to  an  infant  Hellmann,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  363,  14  Week, 

domiciled  abroad  may  be  paid  when  Rep.  682. 
the  infant  eomea  of  age,  either  by        7  §  45,  p.  156,  note  5. 
the  law  of  England,  or  the  law  of        8  Die  Herrschaft  der  Greset/e,  etc, 

domicil.  whichever  occurs  first.      Re  p.  43,  Jena.  1863. 
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ed,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  our  law  should  have  a  tenderer  re- 
gard for  foreigners,  in  this  respect,  than  for  ourselves.  And  he 
points  out  the  disturbance  to  trade,  and  the  medley  which 
would  thus  be  introduced  into  jurisprudence,  if  this  sentimen- 
tal enthusiasm  for  nationality  be  yielded  to.®  And  whatever 
may  be  the  strength  of  the  position  that  the  law  most  favoring 
local  business  capacity  will  be  preferred,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  neither  in  England  nor  in  the  United  States  ^ill 
home  statutes,  based,  as  that  of  minority  is,  on  national  policy, 
be  subordinated  to  foreign  statutes  based  on  an  antagonistic 
policy.  ^  ^  Hence,  we  have  several  emphatic  rulings  to  the  ef- 
fect that  when  the  law  says  that  twenty-one  years  shall  be  the 
period  of  majority  in  a  particular  state,  all  men  of  twenty-one 
resident  in  such  state  shall  be  regarded  as  no  longer  minors.  ^^ 
On  the  other  hand,  a  state  which  fixes  upon  a  specific  age  as  es- 


»  The  distinction  in  the  text  is  fur- 
ther extended  by  Bar,  in  a  review  of 
the  first  edition  of  this  work.  No 
state,  he  argues,  can  impose  the  dis- 
abilities of  minority  upon  a  person 
who  is  not  subject  to  such  disabilities 
by  the  laws  of  his  home.  It  is  other- 
wise, however,  when  by  the  laws  of 
a  place  where  a  business  transaction 
is  performed  a  party  is  of  full  age, 
though  a  minor  at  his  home.  It  is 
true,  adus  this  able  commentator, 
that  there  may  be  a  conflict  in  such 
canes,  since  the  judex  domicilii  would 
probably  hold  that  the  person  in 
question,  if  incapable  of  business  at 
home,  was  incapable  abroad,  while 
the  judex  loci  actus  would  decide  the 
other  way.  But  this  very  conflict 
would  subserve  material  justice.  The 
plaintiff  would  probably  select  the 
state  in  which  the  defendant  had 
property  by  which  the  claim  might 
be  satisfied.  If  this  be  the  state  of 
the  litigated  transaction,  the  defend- 
ant, who  placed  it  there,  could  not 
complain.  If,  howei^er,  the  defend- 
ant is  sued  at  bis  own  home,  a  person 
pursuing  him  in  such  home,  having 
trusted  him  on  account  of  property 
possessed  by  him  in  such  home,  is 
open  to  criticism  if  he  did  not,  at  the 
time  of  the  transaction,  inquire  as  to 
the  personal  relations  of  the  person 
tutiR  trusted. 

i«See  ante,   §fi    101    et  seq.,   113; 


6   Southern   Law   Rey.    (Jan.  1881} 
606. 

11  In  Male  v,  Roberta,  3  Esp.  163, 
6  Revised  Rep.  823,  it  was  held  by 
Lord  Eldon  that  the  capacity  of  an 
infant  to  contract  for  certain  debts 
must  be  determined  by  the  lex  ^od 
contractus, 

Mr.  Dicey  (Domicil,  p.  178)  lays 
down  the  following  rule :  '*D.,  a  man 
of  twenty -two,  is  domiciled  in  a  coun- 
try where  majority  is  fixed  at  twen- 
ty-five. He  cannot,  it  would  seem,  on 
the  ground  of  infancy,  escape  liabil- 
ity in  England  for  a  debt  contracted 
in  England." 

As  sustaining  this  position  may  be 
further  cited  Thompson  v.  Ketchum. 
8  Johns.  189,  6  Am.  Dec.  332;  Bank 
of  Louisiana  v.  Williams,  46  Miss. 
624,  12  Am.  Rep.  319. 

A  foreigner  doing  business  in  a 
country  where  he  is  a  major  may  be- 
come a  bankrupt  in  such  country,  his 
personal  property  there  situate  pass- 
ing to  his  assignee,  though  he  is  a 
minor  by  the  law  of  his  domiril. 
Stephens  v.  M'Farland,  8  Ir.  Eq.  Rep. 
444. 

Mr.  Foote  (Private  International 
Jur.  p.  261),  while  aflSrming  that  a 
foreigner,  a  minor  by  the  law  of  his 
domicil,  doing  business  in  England, 
where  he  is  of  full  age,  will  be  re- 
garded in  England  as  oapax  negoHi, 
supposes  the  case  of  "two  English- 
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sential  to  business  capacity  will  not  permit  this  limitation  to  be 
annulled  by  exceptional  foreign  legislation  by  which  a  partic- 
ular individual  under  such  age  has  such  capacity  specially  and 
arbitrarily  assigned  to  him.^^ 

115.  Injustice  worked  by  importation  of  foreigni  artificial  in- 
capacity.— To  treat  a  foreigner  of  twenty-one,  when  in  the 
United  States,  as  a  minor,  because  he  is  a  minor  in  his  own 
land,  would  not  only  be  a  fraud  on  all  who  deal  with  him  in 
i<^iorance  of  the  incapacity,  but  would  inflict  a  cruel  disability 
on  himself.  He  would  be  incapable  of  drawing  a  valid  bill,  or 
of  negotiating  a  letter  of  credit,  or  of  entering  into  the  sim- 
plest transaction  in  the  way  of  trade.  His  very  attempting  to 
do  so  would  be  a  fraud  for  which  he  could  be  criminally  pun- 
ished. Certainly  statutes  of  infancy  were  never  meant  to 
bring  such  consequences  as  these.  When  they  conflict,  the 
proper  standard  is  tlut  presented  by  the  distinctive  policy  of 
the  state  in  which  the  litigated  contract  had  its  seat  ^  And,  in 
all  cases,  such  statutes  should  cease  to  bind  internationally 
when  they  cease  to  be  protective.* 

men  transiently  present  in  a  country  this.      Smith  ▼.  MoCutchen,  38  Mo. 

whose  law  regarded  them  as  infants,  415;  Story,  Confl.  L.  §S  539,  18,  103. 

.    .    .    and  there  entering  into  a  con-  Our  own   statutes    ( 1    Wagner   Stat, 

tract  in  ignorance  or  in  contempt  of  p.  672,  §  1,  and  p.  681,  §  48)  provide 

the  provinions  of  the  lex  loci."      In  when  infants  shall  attain  their  ma- 

-uoh  case,  he  says,  it  is  "difficult  to  jority,  and  they  must  be  our  guide, 

tiiink  that   it    fa   plea   of   infancy)  and  not  the  laws  that  emanate  from 

would  be  allowed  to  prevail."  a  foreign  jurisdiction." 

12  To  this  efTect  is  the  ruling  of        i  See  tmte,  $  113: 
the  supreme  court  of  Missouri,  in  the        «  The  following  is  from  3  Parsons 

(a*<»   of   State    use   of   Gilbreath   v.  on  Contracts,  5th  ed.   p.  575:       "If 

Buwe,  65  Mo.  349.      In  this  case  a  a   woman,   at    the    age    of   nineteen, 

probate    court    of    Arkansas,    acting  whose  domicil  was  in  Massachusetts, 

under  the  authority  of  a  statute  of  having    gone    into   Vermont    (where 

that  ?tate,  ordered  that  the  disability  women  are  so  far  of  age  at  eighteen 

of  nonage  of  G.  be  removed,  "so  far  that   they   may   bind    themselves    at 

as  to  authorize  him  to  demand,  sue  that  age  for  things  not  necessary), 

for.  and  receive  all  moneys  belonging  there     bought    non-necessaries,     and 

to  him  in   the  state  of  Missouri,  in  gave  her  note  for  the  price,  and  while 

tlir  liands  of  his  curator  or  any  other  she  was  there  the  note  was  put  in 

p*T^n.  and  to  execute  releases  there-  suit  against  her,  we  do  not  think  she 

for  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  was  could  interpose  the  law  of  Massachu- 

of  full  age."      In  a  suit  brought  by  setts  in  her  defense.    And  if  a  woman 

^..  in  Missouri,  against  his  curator,  of  that  age,   whose   domicil   was   in 

Sherwood,  Ch.  J.,  giving  the  opinion  Vermont,    came    into   Massachusetts, 

of  the  court,  said: —  and  there  bought  non-necessnries,  and 

**The  legislature  of  Arkansas  did  was  sued  for  the  price,  we  think  she 

not  possess  the  power  to  pass  a  law  could    interpose    the    defense    of    in- 

tj  override  and  control  our  laws;  no  fancy."      Certainly,  if  the  Maaanchu- 

more  could  it  authorize  the  probate  setts  woman  of  nfneteen  is  permitted 

court  of   Washington   county   to  do  by  the  law  of  her  domicil  to  do  busi- 
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118a.  Capacity  of  infant  to  contract. — ^It  is  apparent  from  the 
preceding  sections  tbat  if,  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  con- 
tract was  made,  the  contracting  party  had  attained  majority  and 
was  capable  of  contracting,  he  cannot  avoid  the  effect  of  his  con- 
tract, at  least  if  the  action  is  not  brought  at  hid  domicil,  upon 
the  ground  that,  by  the  law  of  his  domicil,  he  had  not  attained 
majority,  and  was  therefore  not  capable  of  contracting.  ^  It  is 
possible  that  a  court  sitting  at  the  domicil  might  hold  that  the 
enforcement  of  such  a  contract,  though  valid  by  the  lex  lod  con- 
iradus,  would  be  contrary  to  the  public  policy  of  the  forum. 
This  principle,  as  subsequently  shown,  ^  has  been  applied  to 
married  women's  contracts.  There  is,  however,  much  less  force 
in  such  argument  as  applied  to  infants'  contracts,  since,  ordi- 
narily at  least,  such  contracts  are  voidable  only,  and  not  void.' 

While  it  is  thus  settled  that  the  disability  of  minority  fixed 

neBs  in  Vermont  without  a  guardian,  acquisitioa  of  rights ;  it  does  not  snp- 
and  if  there  is  nothing  in  her  appear-  pose  them  to  be  renounced.  A  pre- 
ance  or  otherwise  to  notify  the  Ver-  existing  majority  will  be  maintain<*d 
mont  vendors  that  she  is  irresponsi-  in  the  new  country, 
ble,  it  would  be  a  hard  measure,  and  According  to  Fiore,  the  extent  and 
would  be  at  variance  with  the  views  duration  of  paternal  power  depends 
expressed  in  the  text,  to  declare  that  on  the  national  law  of  the  family 
her  Massachusetts  infancy  is  a  de-  (Fiore,  Op.  cit.  fl  166) ;  and  this  view 
fense  to  her  Vermont  obligations,  is  shared  by  other  jurists  of  the  same 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  sustain  the  school,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the 
plea  of  infancy^  in  the  second  ease,  French,  Italian,  and  Belgian  Codes, 
would  be  no  particular  kindness  to  This,  however,  even  supposing  per- 
t.he  Vermont  woman  under  discus-  sonal  law  to  be  the  criterion,  does 
sion.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  ex-  not  hold  in  those  states  in  which 
pose  her  to  a  criminal  charge  of  false  domicil  determines  personal  law. 
pretenses  in  Massachusetts,  for  as-  Ante^  §{  7,  8. 
suraing  a  local   status   she  did  not 

possess.  In  the  second  place,  she  i  See  notes  to  §S  114,  116,  anit. 
would  bejtill  open  to  a  suit  for  the  ^^^  ^  Bingham,  49  Conn.  278,  is 
same  debt  m  Vermont,  where  it  is   ^    ^^  ,      _  J'        '  .  ' 

clear  her  infancy  could  not  be  *<>  *^»*  «°®<^J  *»^  ■«  »1«>  cases 
pleaded.  cited  infra,  note  4. 

A  thoughtful  contemporaneous  %  gee  po9t,  §  118a. 
Swiss  writer  (Brocher,  Droit  int.  ,t_  a^*'^  nUtniu^mm^  aq  riwi« 
priv^  p.  93)  solves  the  question  by  JJ""  ^*V  ^!^*^'  ^-J^' 
the  test  of  the  party's  intention.  It  ^78,  aupra,  the  rule  was  applied  and 
is  not  probable  a  party  who  is  of  full  the  contract  upheld,  though  the  ooait 
age  would  remit  himself  back  to  in-  was  sitting  at  the  domicfl,  according 
fancy.  We  think  that  in  cases  of  ^^  ^.^  .  „  ^^  •!»,•«»,  *i^  .w*^^ 
doubt  the  ancient  rule  should  be  ^  ^^^  ^""^  ^'  ^^^t,  ^  ^ 
maintained.     That  rule  sustains  the  ^^^^  !»»▼«  ^*en  voidable. 
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bj  th&  domieil  does  not  follow  the  infant  when  he  goes  into 
another  state  and  contracts  there,  it  is  not  so  clear,  upon  the 
authorities,  that  his  status  as  a  major,  acquired  at  the  domieil,. 
does  not  follow  him,  though  there  are  some  cases  which  state 
the  rule  that  the  defense  of  infancy  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
lex  loci  contractus,  in  terms  broad  enough  to  cover  a  case  where 
the  infant  had  attained  his  majority  by  the  lex  domicilii,  but 
not  by  the  lex  loci  contractus.^     And  there  are   a   few   cases 

<  Contracts  entered  into  in  other  flict  being  between  the  law  of  that 
stat«4,  80  far  as  validity  and  ca-  place  and  the  law  of  the  place  where 
pacity  of  the  contracting  parties  are  the  property  was  situated.  It  is- 
concerned,  are  to  be  tested  by  the  clear,  however,  that  the  court  was. 
If^  rei  eeiehrati  eontraetua.  An-  of  the  opinion  that,  as  between  the 
dracs  v.  His  Creditors,  11  La.  464  lew  loci  oontraetus  and  the  lex  domi- 
i obiter).  ciliif  if  the  two    are    opposed,    the 

Disability  to  contract  arising  from   former  governs. 

coverture,  infancy,    or    other  causes       In  Philpott  v.  Missouri  P.  JR.   Co, 

is  to  be  determined  by  reference  to   85  Mo.  164,  an  action  by  parents  to 

the  law  of  the  place  where  the   con-   recover,  under  the  Missouri  statute, 

tract  is  made,  rather  than  to  the  law   for  the  negligent  killing  of  their  son 

of  the  domieil.       Phoenix    Mut.    L.   in  Missouri,  the  court  held  that  the 

hs.  Co.  V.  Simons,  52  Mo.  App.  357.    question  whether  the    son    had    at- 

T!je  defense  of  infancy  is  to  be  sus-   tained  majority  was  to  be  determined' 

taincd,  or  denied,  according    to    the   by  the  law  of  Missouri,  rather  than 

mle  of  the  place  of  the  contract  or  by    the    law    of    Texas,    whers    the 

performanoe.      Oraham  v.  First  Nat.  parents  and  the  son  were  domiciled 

Bank,  84  N.  Y.  393,  38  Am.  Rep.  528   at  the  time    of    the    accident.     The 

loWfer).  court  said:     "As  to  acts    done    and 

In  Huey'a  Appeal,    1    Grant,    Cas.   rights  acquired  here,  the  laws  of  this 

51.  the  court    said:       "The    general    state,  and  not  those  of  Texas,  must 

rnle  of  the  fus  gentium  is  that  in  re-   determine  whether  the  son    was    or 

;:ard  to  questions  of  minority  or  ma-   was  not  a  minor."    In  this  case  the 

jority     .      .  and  other  personal   law  of  Texas  on  the  subject  did  not 

qualities  and  disabilities,  the  law  of  appear. 

the  place  where  the  contract  is  made,  A  resident  of  another  state,  by 
or  the  act  done,  furnishes  the  rule  of  whose  laws  she  is  of  full  age,  though 
decisicm  ...  In  questions  of  under  twenty-one,  is  not  entitled  to 
minority  and  majority  this  principle  receive  her  distributive  share  in  the 
is  peculiarly  appropriate  where  the  estate  of  a  person  domiciled  in 
place  of  the  contract  is  also  the  place  Pennsylvania,  until  she  is  of  fulT 
nf  ibe  domieil."  In  this  case  the  age,  according  to  the  law  of  the  lat> 
place  of  the  contract  and  the  place  of  ter  state.  Rutherford's  Estate,  I 
the  domieil  were  the  same,  the  con-    Chester  Co.  Rep.  149. 
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which  have  refused  to  recognize  a  party's  status  as  a  major  as 
fixed  by  the  lex  domicilii.^  The  point,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  settled. 


Kin  O'Dell  V.  Rogers,  44  VP^is.  136. 
contracts  by  a  person  who  had  at- 
tained her  majority  according  to  the 
law  of  Minnesota,  where  she  was 
domiciled,  were  held  invalid  because 
she  had  not  attained  her  majority 
according  to  the  law  of  Wisconsin, 
where  they  were  executed.  The 
court  took  the  view  that  the  con- 
tract^ related  to  real  property,  and 
that  ^tne  law  of  Wisconsin  governed 
becjfee  it  was  the  lex  rei  aitas;  but 
it^seems  to  have  been  assumed  that 
the  law  of  Wisconsin,  as  the  lex  loci 
contractus,  would  have  governed  even 
if  the  contracts  had  related  to 
personal  property. 

In  State  use  of  Gilhreath  ▼.  Bunee, 
66  Mo.  349,  it  was  held  that  a  person 
who.  by  the  law  of  Missouri,  was  a 
minor,  could  not  maintain  an  action 
in  that  state  in  his  own  name,  not- 
withstanding that,  by  a  decree  of  a 
court  of  Arkansas  where  he  was 
domiciled,  rendered  pursuant  to  a 
statute  of  that  state,  he  was  re- 
lieved from  the  disability  of  non- 
age for  the  purposes  of  such  suit. 

In  Harris  v.  Berry,  82  Ky.  137,  it 
was  held,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  Missouri,  that  a  female  over 
eighteen  was  entitled  to  the  control 
of  a  judgment  recovered  in  that 
state  for  her  benefit,  notwithstand- 
ing that  she  was  not  of  age  by  the 
law  of  Kentucky,  her  domicil.  The 
court  said  that  the  status  of  all 
persons  who  seek  the  aid  of  courts  of 
law  or  equity  in  MisBOuri  must  con- 
form to  the  law  of  that  state.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  this  was  the  view 
of  the  Kentucky  court  as    to    what 


ought  to  be  the  rule,  or  its  view  as 
to  wh&t  the  law  of  Missouri  actually 
was  in  view  of  the  Missouri  case 
previously  cited. 

In  Barrera  v.  Alpuente,  6  Mart.  N. 
S.  69,  17  Am.  Dec  179,  it  was  held 
that  a  person  who  was  twenty -one. 
and  who,  by  the  law  of  Missouri,  luid 
attained  his  majority,  might  main- 
tain an  action  in  that  state  in  bi» 
own  name,  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  domiciled  in  Spain,  wlipre 
minority  does  not  cease  before 
twenty-five;  but  this  decision  ia 
upon  tho  ground  that  the  person  was 
bom  in  Louisiana,  and  that  the  law 
of  the  domicil  of  origin  governs  the 
state  and  condition  of  a  minor  into 
whatever  country  he  goes.  Tie  im- 
plication of  this  case  is,  therefore, 
that,  if  the  person  had  been  bom  in 
Spain,  he  could  not  have  brought  the 
action  in  his  own  name. 

Woodtcard  v.  Woodward,  87  Tenn. 
644,  11  S.  W.  892,  held  that  a  minor 
domiciled  in  Louisiana,  who  had 
been  emancipated  in  that  state,  wi^ 
entitled  to  receive,  from  her  guardi- 
an appointed  in  Tennessee,  a  fund 
which  was  being  administered  in  tht» 
latter  state,  notwithstanding  she  had 
not  attained  her  majority  according 
to  the  law  of  Tennessee.  The  court, 
by  a  somewhat  singular  process  of 
reasoning,  carefully  distingiiish(>s 
between  a  capacity  to  take  and  a  ca- 
pacity to  contract,  and  then  ap- 
parently infers  the  capacity  to  take 
from  the  capacity  to  contract.  It 
said  that  the  receipt  for  the  money, 
accompanied  with  a  discharge  given 
by  the  minor,  would  constitute  a  con- 
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Aa  between  the  lex  loci  contractus  et  lex  domicilii,  on  one 
side,  and  the  lex  rei  sitce,  on  the  other,  the  former  govern  as  to 
the  capacity  of  the  infant  to  contract  with  reference  to  per- 
sonal property;*  and  the  latter  with  respect  to  real  property.'' 

The  question  as  between  the  lex  loci  contractus  and  lex  loci 
-solutionis  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  section.® 

116.  Foreign  parents  or  gniardians  not  permitted  to  exercise 
powers  not  granted  to  home  parent  or  guardian. — ^Remembering 
once  more  that  infancy  is  to  be  distinguished  from  minority 
in  this,  that  the  first  is  a  natural  incapacity,  patent  to  all  men, 
while  the  second  is  an  artificial  incapacity,  fixed  arbitrarily 
by  each  state  in  accordance  with  its  particular  policy,  we  must 
also  hold  that,  while  each  state  will  recognize  the  natural  guard- 
ianship of  foreign  parent  over  inf an<:  child,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  foreign  guardian  over  infant  ward,  it  will  not  invest 
such  foreign  parent  or  guardian  with  powers  which  the  home 

tract,  and  that  there  were  any  num-  made  and  payable  in  Tennessee,  not- 
ber  of  cases  (which,  however,  are  withstanding  that  the  disability  of 
not  cited)  holding  that  a  person  who  nonage  had  been  removed  from  de- 
is  of  full  age  by  the  law  of  his  fendant  by  a  decree  of  a  court  of 
domieil  will  be  held  bound  by  any  Alabama,  where  he  previously  resid- 
rontract  made  by  him  in  another  ed,  since  even  under  the  Alabama 
itate,  where  he  would  not  otherwise  statute  the  decree  was  effectual  only 
be  of  age  under  the  laws  of  such  in  those  counties  in  which  a  certified 
other  state.  copy  was  filed  for  record. 

The  doctrine  of  the  last  case  is  ap-  ^Kohn^a  Estate,  1  Pars.    Sel.    Eq. 

plied  in  Memphis  Trust  Co.  v.  Blea-  Cas.  399;   Huey's  Appeal,    1    Grant, 

sing,  103  Tenn.  237,  58  S.  W.  115,  to  Cas.  51.     In  both  of  these  cases  the 

real,  as  well  as  personal,    property,  domicil   and  place  of  contract  were 

and  as  to  a  special  fund  in  the  hands  the  same,  the  personal  property  in- 

of  a  guardian.  volved  being  in  another  state. 

In  ReHellmann,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  363, 14  "^Cochran  v.  Benton,  126  Ind.    58, 

Week.  Rep.  682,  it  is  held  that  an  25  N.  E.  870;  Sell  v.  Miller,  11  Ohio 

Kngiish  legacy  to  an  infant  domiciled  St.  331 ;   O'Dell  v.  Rogers,    44    Wis. 

abroad  may  be  paid  when  the  infant  136.     In  the  first  case  the  question 

fromes  of  age  by  the  law  of  England,  was  as  to  the  capacity  of  a  married 

or  of  the    domidl,    whichever    first  woman,  but  the  court  said  that  the 

bappens.  principle  that  the  lex  rei  sitce  gov- 

No  conflict  of  laws  was  involved  ems   applies   also    to    questions   of 

in  Wilkinson  v.  Buster,  124  Ala.  574.  infancy,     majority,     and     legal    ca- 

^  So.  940,  holding   that  a   plea    of  pacity  generally, 

infancy  was  available  against  a  note  «  See  post,  §  427 j. 
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law  does  not  grant  to  home  parents  or  guardians.^  ''If  a 
Roman  father,"  argues  Judge  Ware  on  this  point,*  "or  a 
father  from  any  country  which  had  adopted  the  Boman  la\r  of 
paternal  power,  were  traveling  in  this  country  with  a  minor 
child,  we  shall  acknowledge  the  relation  of  parent  and  child, 
but  we  should  admit,  I  presume,  as  a  general  rule,  the  exercise 
of  the  paternal  power  no  further  than  as  it  is  authorized  by  our 
own  law."*  The  same  view  is  taken  by  eminent  German  au- 
thorities, and  also  by  the  Civil  Senat  at  Celle,  in  a  case  decided 
on  September  21,  1846,*  who  maintain,  generally,  that  even 
where  the  fact  of  infancy  is  determined  by  the  law  of  domieil 
the  way  in  which  it  may  be  taken  advantage  of  is  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  lex  loci  actus,^  This  Savigny  stoutly  assails, 
but  on  grounds  principally  derived  from  the  homogeneousness 
of  the  institutions  of  countries  subject  to  the  modern  Romaii 
law.*  But  when  the  question  relates  to  systems  so  distinct  as 
those  of  the  English  common  law  and  the  modern  Roman  law, 
the  attempt  to  interchange  remedies  must  be  abandoned.  No 
English  court,  for  instance,  could  lend  to  infancy  the  ranedy 
of  In  integrum  restitidio,  by  which  spoliations  of  an  infant's 
property  are,  by  the  Roman  law,  so  effectively  redressed.  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  institutions  are  analogous,  the  for- 
eign practice  may  be  applied.  Thus,  a  foreign  father's  domi- 
eil, as  will  be  shown,''  determines  the  interest  he  is  to  have  in 
his  child's  property  in  domestic  funds.  ^  This  distinction  is 
also  recognized  by  Bar.* 

"^Posi^  SS  263,  269.  permitted    here    to    transgress    the 

This  is  conceded  in  France,  'where  power  which  the  law  of  this  country 

it  is  held  that  the  question  of  pater-  allows?    If  not,  then  the  law  of  this 

nal  power  depends  upon  the  nation-  country   regulates   the   authority  of 

ality  of  the  parties  only  so  far  as  is  the  parent  of  a  foreign  child  living 

consistent  with  French  public  order,  in  England  by  the  laws  of  England. 

Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6,  1S74,  p.  32.  and  n^  by  the  law  of  the  country  to 

^Polydore  ▼.  Prince,  1  Ware,  413,  which  the  child  belongs."     Johngiow 

Fed.  Cas.  No.  11.257.  v.  Beattie,  10  Clark  £  F.  114,  7  Jur. 

^Johnstone  v.  Beattie,  10  Clark  &  1023.     See  post,  §  253. 

F.  42,  114,  7  Jur.  1023;  post,  S  253.  4  Bar,  §  43,  note  11,  a;  Wfichter, 

See  cases  cited  by  Gray,  Ch.  J.,  in  ii.  pp.  163,  175;  Mitterniai^,  Dent 

Milliken  v.  Pratt,  125  Mass.  374,  28  R.  S  301.     See  post,  $  263. 

Am.   Rep.   241,   ante,    §    101.      "The  5  f|  362. 

authority  so  recognized"    (that  of  a  f-See  also  Bar,  §  43. 

father)  "is  only  that  which  exists  by  '^Post,  §  266. 

the  law  of  England.     If,  by  the  law  ^Qamhier  v.  Oamhier,  7  Sim.  263, 

of  the  country  to  which  the  parties  4  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  81;   post,  §{  260 

belonged,  the  authority  of  the  father  et  seq. 

W8S  much  more  extensive  and  arbi-  ^  {f§  43.  44.     It  should  be  remenv 

trary  than  it  is  in  this  country,  is  it  bered,  however,  that  by  the  weight 

supposed  that  the  father  would  be  of  European  authority  the  dirtinctioD 
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117.  Foreign  SToardian  not  permitted  to  act  except  when  au- 
thorized by  home  oonrt. — How  iiifancy,  as  a  natural  status^  is 
to  be  proved,  is  discussed  in  another  work.*  It  is  sufficient 
now  to  say  that  while  the  decfee  of  a  foreign  court  may  be  re- 
garded as  establishing  the  minority  in  the  country  of  such 
court,  of  a  subject  of  such  country,  it  does  not,  as  we  will  here- 
after see,  invest,  by  its  own  action,  the  guardian  of  such  minor, 
when  abroad,  with  the  powers  over  the  ward  which  the  guard- 
ian may  have  in  the  jurisdiction  in  which  he  is  appointed.* 
*'It  is  now  settled  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States 
that  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  of  an  infant  or  lunatic  in 
one  state  or  country  gives  him  no  authority  and  has  no  efiPect 
in  another,  except  so  far  as  it  may  influence  the  discretion  of 
the  courts  of  the  latter,  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  independ- 
ent jurisdiction,  to  appoint  the  same  person  guardian,  or  to 
decree  the  custody  of  the  ward  to  him."* 

g.  Marriage. 

118.  Xairied  woman  incompetent  to  contract  by  her  personal 
law  may  make  a  valid  contract  in  a  state  imposing  no  such  dis- 
ability.— Sq  far  as  concerns  the  fact  of  marriage,  a  person  pro- 
nounced by  his  personal  law  to  be  married  is  to  be  regarded 
everywhere  as  married,^  subject  to  the  general  rule,  to  be  here- 
after more  fully  discussed,  that  the  law  of  the  place  of  sol- 
emnization determines  as  to  the  forms  of  a  marriage.^  It  is, 
however,  a  much  controverted  question  whether  the  disabilities 
imposed  by  the  English  common  law  on  married  women  ad- 
here to  women  subject  to  that  law  in  states  where  no  such  disa- 
bilities are  imposed.  On  the  one  side  it  is  argued  that  such 
disabilities  are  the  incidents  of  Christian  civilization,  and  that 

between  the  status  and  its  legal  in-  Week.     Rep.     960;     Woodicorth     v. 

cidents  is  not  admitted.    Argentrseus,  Spring,   4   Allen,   321.      See    Gorria- 

Xo.  47,  48,  49;   Rodenburg,  title   1,  son's  Succession,  15  La.  Ann.  27. 

«hap.  3,  SS  4-10;  Boullenois,  title  1,  ^Gray,  Ch.  J.,  in  Milliken  v.  Pratt, 

pp.   145-198;    Huber,    S    12;    Foelix,  125    Mass.    374.    28    Am.    Rep.    241, 

p.  126;   Savigny,   Rom.   Recht,   viii.  quoted  ante,  §  101. 

1  362:  Brocher,  pp.  88,  89.  The  injustice  worked  by  conceding 
I  Wharton,  Ev.  {  Ml.  extraterritoriality  to  foreign  guar- 
iPost,   II    259,   2G0,   263   et   seq.;  diajiship,  will  be  seen  post,  |  122. 

Joknttone  v.  Beattie,  10  Clark  &  F. 

42,7  Jar.  1023;  Stuart  v.  Bute,  9  H.  ^  See,    however,   as   to  this   point, 

L.  Cas.  440;  Nugent  v.  Vetzera,  L.  R.  post,  |§  165,  165c. 

2  Eq.  704,  35  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  777,  12  ip^sf   |r  iao  el  sea 
Jur/N.  S.  781,  15  L.  T.  N.  S.  33,  14  ^'^''  "  *^^  ""^  '^^ 
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he  who  deals  with  a  married  woman  does  so  at  his  own  risk.^ 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  insisted  that  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
these  restrictions  have  never  been  held  to  impose  absolute  busi- 
ness incapacity ;  that  the  common  law  of  England  recognizes  as 
valid  local  customs  by  which  married  women  can  do  business 
on  their  own  account;  that  in  England  statutes  have  be(?n 
adopted  greatly  reducing  these  restrictions;  that  similar  stat- 
utes have  been  adopted  in  some  of  our  own  states,  while  in  oth- 
ers of  our  states  these  restrictions  have  been  entirely  removed. 
It  has  been  further  urged  that  coverture,  unlike  infancy,  does 
not  bear  on  its  face  notice  of  disability ;  that  in  dealing  with  a 
woman  we  do  not  necessarily  know  whether  she  is  or  is  not 
married ;  that  even  if  we  know  her  to  be  married,  there  may  be 
nothing  to  tell  us  that  she  belongs  to  a  foreign  state  which  im- 
poses restrictions  more  cogent  than  those  of  our  own  state,  in 
Avhich  the  transaction  takes  place;  that  even  if  we  know  this, 
Ave  are  not  expected  to  know  the  law  of  such  foreign  state.  It 
has  been  consequently  held,  in  this  country,  that  a  woman,  in- 

>  The  arjjrument  is  thus  stated  in  him  to  the  fuU  exertion  of  his  robuf^t- 
the  first  edition  of  this  work: —         er  frame,  and  his  more  hardy  cour- 

Throughoiit  Christendom,  the  posi-  age.  In  those  savage  nations  in 
tion  of  a  married  woman  is  one  of  which  this  idea  does  not  obtjiin,  it  is 
business  dependence.  See  Dr.  Beh-  the  husband  that  is  the  home  idlor, 
rend,  "Das  Kherocht,"  in  Holtzen-  while  the  wife,  with  physical  powers 
dorffs  Encyclopjrdie,  Leipzic,  1870,  unequal  to  the  task,  is  the  field 
p.  352.  One  cause  of  this  may  be  drudge;  and  this  exists  in  Christian 
found  in  the  natural  division  of  labor  countries  just  in  proportion  as  the 
which  arises  when  two  persons  have  husband's  sole  responsibility  for  fam- 
charge  of  a  common  interest;  and  ily  debt  is  weakened.  Even  should 
when,  with  husband  and  wife,  such  a  the  wife  have  separate  property  of 
division  is  made,  labor  inside  of  the  her  own,  there  are  reasons  oonunon 
home,  as  a  rule,  is  that  most  suited  to  all  nations  why  control  over  such 
to  the  wife,  labor  outside  of  the  home  property  should  not  be  granted  to 
to  the  husband.  With  this  har-  her  without  check.  Experience 
monizes  the  Christian  principle  of  shows  that  there  are  few  cases  in 
the  subjection  of  the  wife  to  the  hus-  which  a  woman,  when  she  has  unre- 
band:  a  principle  wrought  into  the  strained  dominion  over  her  private 
marriage  solemnities  of  almost  every  estate,  can  withstand  her  husband's 
Christian  communion.  Nor  is  the  influence;  and  the  boon  of  capacity, 
assertion  of  this  principle  in  any  way  in  this  respect,  therefore,  is  often  a 
derogatory  to  the  woman.  In  no  disastrous  gift.  The  laws,  universal 
countries  have  a  woman's  personal  in  Christendom,  which,  in  greater  or 
dignity  and  honor  been  held  so  high  less  degree,  attach  business  incapac- 
as  in  those  in  which  her  business  ir-  ity  to  coverture,  have,  therefore,  not 
responsibility,  when  married,  has  merely  unbroken  international  con- 
boon  most  strictly  guarded.  To  her-  sent,  but  strong  economical  as  well  as 
self,  the  maintenance  of  this  princi-  relisrious      sanction;      and      whoever 

flo  is.  upon  the  whole,  a  great  benefit,  deals  with  a  married  woman,  no 
n  the  groat  majority  of  cases,  the  matter  what  may  be  her  domicil,  has 
law,  throwing  on  the  husband  the  enough  notice  in  the  fact  of  her  mar- 
biisiness  support  of  the  family,  braces  riage,   to   put   him    on   the    inquiry 
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capable  by  her  personal  law  of  contracting,  may  bind  herself 
by  a  contract  which  is  subject  to  the  law  of  a  state  in  which 
no  such  restriction  exists.  * 

118a.  Choice  between  lex  domicilii  and  lex  loci  contractiu  as 


whether  she  has  her  husband  or 
piardian's  assent  to  her  engage- 
ments, and  to  what  extent,  by  the 
law  of  her  domicil,  she  can  be  made 
individually  responsible.  If  he 
chooses  to  trust  her,  without  such  in- 
quiry or  sanction,  it  is  at  his  own 
riiik.  In  other  words^  the  law  of  dis- 
ability, in  such  case,  is  a  protective 
law,  and  as  such  is  internationally 
binding.  Nor  can  wrong  be  inflicted 
bv  this.  If  a  married  woman  retains 
^or  married  address,  this  is  notice  to 
persons  dealing  with  her  to  look  to 
her  husband.  If  she  assumes  the 
'^tyle  of  a  single  woman,  and  thus  ob- 
tninsi  goods,  she  exposes  herself  to  a 
triminal  prosecution. 

<Halley  v.  Ball,  66  HI.  260;  Mu8- 
'"n  V.  Trigg,  51  Miss.  172.  An  arti- 
•  le  hy  Mr.  Westlake,  on  the  English 
married  woman's  act,  will  be  found 
in  the  Revue  de  droit  int.  1871,  p.  195. 

In  Pearly.  Han/^horough,  9  Humph. 
i26.  it  was  held  that  where  a  mar- 
ried woman  was  incompetent  to  con- 
tract by  the  law  of  the  place  of  con- 
tract, the  contract  would  be  held  in- 
valid, though  she  could  have  legally 
fiiade  it  in  her  domicil. 

In  Bell  V.  Packard,  60  Me.  106,  31 
Am.  Rep.  251,  the  plaintiff,  a  resident 
of  Skowhegan,  Me.,  holding  an  over- 
dne  note  against  Alvin  Packard,  the 
hn«iband  of  the  defendant,  Harriet  A. 
Packflrd,  then  a  domiciled  resident  of 
''fimbridge,  Mass.,  wrote  the  note  in 
"^uit  at  Skowhegan,  dating  the  same 
It  Skowh^an,  and  inclosed  the  same 
in  a  letter  dir(H*ted  to  said  Alvin 
Paeknrd  at  Cambridge,  and  there  re- 
'*ived  by  him.  agreeing  in  this  letter 
to  surrender  the  old  note  upon  the 
iflivery  of  the  new  one  signed  by 
him  with  a  good  surety.  The  new 
note  was  duly  signed  by  Alvin  Pack- 
:'rd  and  the  defendant,  at  Cambridge, 
ind  there  mailed  to  and  was  received 
by  the  plaintiflT  at  Skowhegan.  The 
riaintiff  thereupon  mailed,  at  Skow- 


hegan, the  old  note  to  Alvin  Pack- 
ard, at  Cambridge,  who  duly  received 
the  same.  The  defendant  signed  the 
note  as  surety  for  Alvin  Packard,  her 
husband,  without  any  consideration 
received  by  her,  or  any  benefit  to  her 
separate  estate.  At  the  time  the 
note  was  signed,  a  married  woman 
could  not  bind  herself  in  such  a  way 
in  Massachusetts,  but  she  could  in 
Maine.  The  defendant,  Mrs.  Pack- 
ard, being  sued  in  Maine,  was  held 
liable  in  that  state. 

Virgin,  J.,  in  delivering  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  said:  "Upon  these 
facts  the  principal  question  for  deter- 
mination is.  Where  was  the  note  in 
suit  made  or  to  be  paid?  For  al- 
though the  personal  incompetency  of 
the  defendant  to  contract  as  surety 
for  her  husband  in  Massachusetts 
will,  so  far  as  all  such  contracts 
made  there  are  concerned,  follow  her 
everywhere,  still  it  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  to  such  contracts  made  or 
to  be  performed  here,  where  no  such 
disqualification  is  acknowledged. 
.  .  .  But  if  the  note  was  made  in 
Massachusetts,  and  intended  to  be 
payable  there,  then  it  was  illegal  and 
void,  and  an  intended  fraud  by  the 
makers,  since  they  must  be  presumed 
to  have  known  the  law  of  their  domi- 
cil ;  whereas,  if  made  or  intended  to 
be  paid  in  this  state,  it  would  be  le- 
gal and  valid.  It  should,  therefore, 
in  the  absence  of  any  legal  principle 
forbidding  it,  be  considered  aa  intend- 
ed by  the  parties  to  have  been  made 
with  reference  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  legal." 

In  Mil  liken  v.  Pratt,  126  Mass. 
374,  28  Am.  Rep.  241,  quoted 
at  large,  ante,  §  101,  it  was 
held  that  a  contract  made  in  an- 
other state  (Maine)  by  a  married 
woman  residing  in  Massachusetts, 
which  contract  a  married  woman  is 
allowed  by  the  laws  of  Maine  to 
make,  but  is  not,  under  the  laws  of 
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tett  of  numried  woman'i  capacity  to  make  penonal  contracts.— 

Postponing,  for  the  present,  the  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  the  law  of  the  place  where  a  contract  is  made,  or  that 
•of  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  performed,  governs,  when  the  two 
are  opposed,  *  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple of  international  law,  that,  as  between  the  law  of  the  place 
where  a  contract  is  made  and  that  of  the  place  where  a  married 
woman  is  domiciled,  her  capacity  to  make  a  personal  contract 
is  governed  by  the  former  (lex  loci  corUractiLs) ^  rather  than  the 
latter  (lex  domicilii).  Therefore,  assuming  that  there  is  no 
•conflict  between  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made 
and  that  of  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  performed,  if  she  was 
•capable  according  to  the  lex  loci  contractus,  the  contract  will,  as 
a  rule,  be  held  valid,  although  she  was  incapable  by  the  lex 
domicilii.^     Conversely,  if  she  was  incapable  according  to  the 

Masftachiiflotta,    capable   of    making,  itself  reversed  on  another  point  in 

will  sustain  an  action  against  her  in  igQ  u.  S.  471,  45  L.  ed.  471,  21  Sup. 

the  courts  of  Massachusetts,  although  q^    j^p    413.    Boicles  ▼.  Field,   7^ 

the  contract  was  made  by  letter  sent  Connecticut  Mut.  L.  Ins.  Co. 

from    her    m   Massachusetts   to   the        '      ,     ^^  ^  ^««     «  r- 

other  party  in  Maine.     But  where  a  ▼•  \\e8tervelt,  62  Ck)nn.  692;  Robison 

state  prohibits  a  suit  against  a  mar-  v.  Pease,  28  Ind.  App.  610,  63  N.  E. 

ricd  woman,  she  cannot  be  sued  in  479 ;  Young  v.  Bullen,  19  Ky.  L.  Rep. 

such  stete.     Post,  §  121.        _  isei,  43  S.  W.  687;  Bell  ▼.  Packard. 

A    married    woman    domiciled  in  ^                            ^                j,j„. 

France,    has   been   held   in    England  7             *     '      ,J:",      *^'  l"  *      , 

capable  of  making  a  contract  in  Eng-  ^^^  v-  ^<^^*'  125  Maas.  374,  28  An' 

land,  of  which  she  was  incapable  by  Rep.  241;  Bill  v.  Chase,    143  Mns«. 

•the  English  law,  but  capable  by  the  129,  9  N.  £.  30;  Phcmix  Mut.  L.  /«<. 

French  law    {Gu4pratte  v.  Young,  4  ^'o.    ▼.    Simons,   52    Mo.    App.   357: 

Dea.  &   S.  217);   but  this  may  be  ^  .     ^          ^.. 

supported  on  the  grounds :     (1)  That  ,    .  ,             ^.    '       .      ^«  ^^  „  «,« 

•tho  contract  was  to  be  performed  in  ^r%pham  v.  Otlmartm.  68  N.  H.  346: 

France;  and  (2)  that  in  cases  of  con-  Adams    v.    Honness,    62    Barb.   326; 

flict,  the  law  most  favorable  to  capac-  Case  v.  Dodge,  18  R.  I.  661,  29  At), 

ity  will  be  preferred.  375.      p^arl      v.      Hanshorough.     9 

An  exposition  of  the  various  legis-  ^^^^             ^^j^^  ^   Reynolds,  55 

iations  as  to  the  capacity  of  married  ^^^   ««    ,.                rr     .  *»  ^r     x    r. 

women   will    be   found   in   Lawrence  \  t.  39  ;>  our, ^  v.  Fart,  9  Va,  L.  Re?. 

•Com.  aur  Wheat,  iii.  449.  640,  44  S.  E.  703;  Taw  v.  8mUh  iS. 

J.  Eq.)   69  Atl.  327. 

1  See  as  to  this  question  poet,  §  In     Wheeler    v.    Constantine,    39 

427i.  Mich.  62,  33  Am.  Rep.  355,  the   law 

iFirst  Nat.  Bank   v.    Mitchell,   92  of  Michigan     {lex    loci    oontracius) 

tPcd.  505,  Reversing  84  Fed.  90,   and  was  applied  and  the  contract  upheld. 
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iiiere  being  no  evidence  of  the  law  of 
Indiana  {lex  domicilii) ;  but  the 
court  said  that  it  did  not  wish  to  be 
understood  that  the  law  of  Indiana 
would  govern,  even  if  proved. 

In  the  following  cases  the  contract 
was  made  at  the  domicil,  so  that 
there  was  no  conflict  between  the  lex 
loci  contractus  and  lex  domicilii,  the 
only  conflict  being  between  the  lex 
loci  contractus  et  domiciUif  on  the 
one  side,  and  lex  fori,  on  the  other, 
bnt  the  decisions  are  expressly  put 
upon  the  ground  that  the  lex  loci 
contractus  governs,  and  so  may  be 
regarded  as  lending  some  support  to 
the  principle  that,  as  between  the  lex 
loci  contractus  and  lex  domicilii,  the 
former  governs :  Nixot^  v.  Halley,  78 
ni.  611;  Bond  T.  Cummings,  70  Me. 
125:  Partee  v.  Silliman,  44  Miss.  272; 
F.  B.  Hauck  Clothing  Co.  v.  Sharpen 
fa  Mo.  App.  386;  Hill  v.  Pine  River 
Bank,  45  N.  H.  300;  Miller  v.  Camp- 
h^il.  140  N.  Y.  457,  36  N.  E.  651; 
Erans  V.  Cleary,  125  Pa.  204,  11  Am. 
St.  Rep.  886,  17  Atl.  440;  Dulin  v. 
J/cTaic.  30  W.  Va.  721,  20  S.  E.  681 ; 
Taylor  V.  Sharp,  108  N.  C.  377,  13  S. 
K.  1.%. 

Kohinson  v.  Queen,  87  Tenn.  446, 
3  I..  R.  A.  214,  10  Am.  St.  Rep.  690, 
11  S.  W.  38,  seems  to  favor  the  law 
of  the  place  of  performance  as 
sLminst  the  law  of  the  domicil  (if 
the  domicil  wa«  not  at  the  forum), 
or  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
foptract  was  made,  though  in  this 
i^ise  all  three  were  the  name,  and 
the  court  refrained  from  expressing 
any  definite  opinion  on  the  point. 

Armstrong  v.  Best,  112  N.  C.  69, 
25  L.  R.  A.  188,  34  An>.  St.  Rep.  473, 
17  S.  E.  14,  also  holds  that  the  lex 
loci  contractus,  rather  than  the  lex 
domicilii,  in  general,  furnishes  the 
Vol.  L  Confl.  or  Laws — 18. 


test  of  capacity;  but  see  infra,  notes 
6  and  8,  as  to  this  case. 

In  Graham  v.  First  Nat.  Bank,  84 
N.  Y.  393,  38  Am.  Rep.  528,  the  court 
said  (obiter)  that  the  disability  of 
coverture  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
law  of  the  place  of  contract  and  per- 
formance. 

In  Walling  v.  Christian  d  C. 
Orocery  Co,  41  Fla.  479,  47  L.  R.  A. 
G08,  27  So.  4G,  it  was  held  that  the 
status  obtained  by  a  married  woman 
\^'hile  domiciled  in  Alabama,  upon  a 
decree  of  a  chancery  court  in  that 
state,  relieving  her  of  tne  disability 
of  coverture  as  to  her  statutory,  or 
other,  .separate  estate,  so  far  as  to 
invest  her  with  a  right  to  buy,  sell, 
hold,  convey,  and  mortgage  real  and 
personal  property,  and  to  sue  and  be 
sued  as  a  feme  sole,  could  not  be  in- 
sisted on  in  Florida  after  the  re- 
moval of  her  domicil  to  that  state, 
as  to  transactions  had  in  Florida. 

There  are  some  cases,  however, 
that  apparently  take  the  position 
that  the  capacity  of  a  married  wom- 
an to  make  a  personal  contract  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  law  of  her 
domicil,  without  reference  to  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  contract  is 
made:  Le  Breton  ▼.  Nouchet,  3 
Mart.  (La.)  60,  6  Am.  Dec.  736; 
Oamier  v.  Poydras,  13  La.  177; 
Roberts  v.  Wilkinson,  5  La.  Ann. 
369;  Ifyman  v.  Schlenker,  44  La. 
Ann.  108,  10  So.  623;  Baer  Bros.  v. 
Terry,  105  La.  Ann.  479,  29  So.  886; 
Marks  v.  Oermania  8av.  Bank,  110 
La.  669,  34  So.  Vab;  autp^atte  v. 
Young,  4  De  G.  &  S.  217. 

In  Goldsmith  v.  Ladson,  9  Mackey, 
220,  it  was  held  that  the  purchase  of 
goods  on  credit  by  a  married  woman 
domiciled  at  Washington,  from  a 
merchant  domiciled   at    New    York, 
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lex  loci  contractus,  the  contract  will  be  held  inv^ali< 
she  wQs  capable  by  the  lex  domicilii.^  The  princi 
even  when  the  married  woman  does  not  depart  from 
and  the  contract  is  actually  signed  there,  though^ 
sense,  delivered  elsewhere,  through  the  instruments 
agent,  or  the  mails.* 


and  her  title  to  the  goods  purchased, 
depended  upon  the  law  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  court  said 
it  was  immaterial  whether  the  trans- 
action was  in  New  York  <  where  a 
married  woman  was  enabled,  by 
statute,  to  carry  on  business  as  a 
sole  contractor,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose to  purchase  goods  on  credit ) ,  or 
at  Washington  (where  a  married 
woman  was  incapable  of  purchasing 
goods  on  credit),  since  the  New  York 
statute  related  only  to  married  wom- 
en acting  as  sole  contractors  in  that 
state.  There  is  an  apparent  in- 
consistency between  the  decision  in 
this  case,  which  applies  the  law  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  de- 
termine the  capacity  of  the  married 
woman,  and  the  indication  that  the 
New  York  statute  would  have  been 
applied  if  it  had,  in  terms,  covered 
a  contract  made  in  New  York,  by  a 
Viarried  woman  domiciled  elsewhere. 
"Even  if  the  New  York  statute  had 
expressly  covered  such  a  case,  its  ap- 
plication by  a  court  of  the  District 
must  have  proceeded  on  the  principle 
that  the  capacity  of  a  married  wom- 
an is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of 
the  place  of  the  contract,  rather  than 
the  law  of  her  domicil;  and,  if  so,  it 
would  seem  that  the  law  of  New 
York  must  govern,  whether  there 
was  a  statute  of  that  state  expressly 
applicable  or  not.  If  not,  resort 
should  have  been  had  to  the  common- 
law  rule  in  New  York  on  the  subject; 


and,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
8<iems  to  have  been  hel 
reason  of  a  common- lav 
in  the  absence  of  a  sta 
the  case,  would  seem  to 
in  New  York  as  in  tb( 
Columbia. 

In  Union  Nat.  Bank 
84  Ala.  379,  4  So.  154 
National  Oerman-Ame 
105  Ga.  116,  31  S.  E.  14 
Nat,  Bank  v.  Chapman 
538,  67  L.  R.  A.  613,  88 
614,  62  N.  E.  672,  the 
place  of  the  domicil  wa£ 
in  these  cases  the  lex  < 
lex  loci  contractus  wei 

In  Dalton  v.  Murphy, 
a  deed  of  trust  of  perso 
executed  by  a  married  ' 
ciled  in  Mississippi,  was 
though  valid  by  the  law 
where  it  was  execute 
cision,  however,  is  n« 
ground  of  her  lack  of 
contract,  but  upon  the 
the  de«^  was  not  exe* 
manner  prescribed  by 
Mississippi,  where  the 
of  the  contract  was  coni 

^Campbell  v.  Crampto 
160,  2  Fed.  417;  Nichol 
Marshall,  108  Iowa,  61 
282.  In  the  latter  case, 
applied,  although  the  d< 
the  forum. 

iFirst  Nat.  Bank  ▼. 
Fed.  665,  Reversing  84  ] 
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This  general  principle,  however,  is,  like  all  other  principles 
of  international  law,  subject  to  the  qualification  that  the  law  of 
another  state  or  country  will  not  be  enforced,  if  contrary  to  the 
public  policy  of  the  forum.  It  is  conceivable,  at  least,  that  a 
contract  of  a  married  woman,  though  valid  by  the  lex  loci  con- 
tractus, might,  if  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  forum,  be  regarded 
aa  contrary  to  the  public  policy  of  the  forum,  even  though  she 
were  not  domiciled  at  the  forum.  *^  If,  however,  she  is  domi- 
ciled at  the  forum,  there  is  obviously  much  greater  reason  for 
holding  that  the  contract,  if  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  forum, 
is  opposed  alao  to  the  public  policy  of  the  forum  and  vnll  not  be 
enforced,  although  valid  according  to  the  lex  loci  cordractus.^ 

i9on  V.  Pe<ue,  28  Ind.  App.  610,  63  s  In  Spearman  ▼.   Ward,  114  Pa. 

X.  E.  479;  Young  v.  BulUn,  19  Ky.  634,  8  Atl.  430,  the  court  intimated 

U  Rep.  1561,  43  8.  W.  687 ;  Millihen  that  it  might  be  a  question  whether 

V.  Pratt,  125  Mass.  374,  28  Am.  Rep.  the    public    policy    of    Pennsylvania 

241 ;  Bell  ▼.  Packard,  69  Me.  105,  31  would  not  forbid  the  enforcement  in 

'^m.  Bep.  251;  Phoenim  Mut.  L.  Ins.  that  state  of  a  contract  of  a  mar- 

Co.  T.   BimonSj   52   Mo.    App.    357;  ried   woman   valid   where  executed, 

Smith  ▼.  Frame,  3  Ohio  C.  C.  587;  but  invalid  according  to  the  law  of 

Brigham  v.  Gilmartin,  58  N.  H.  346.  Pennsylvania,   notwithstanding   that 

In  C<mne€ticut  Mut,  L.  Ins.  Co.  v.  in  this  case  the  married  woman  was 

Westervelt,  52  Conn.  592,  there  was  not  domiciled  in  Pennsylvania.    The 

do  decision  as  between  the  law  of  the  point,  however,  was  not  decided, 

place  where  the  contract  was  legally  <  Upon  this  ground  of  public  pol- 

made  and  where  it  was  to  be  per-  icy,  the  enforcement  of  contracts  of 

formed,  but  it  was  held  that  one  or  married    women    domiciled    at    the 

the  oUier  of  those  laws,  rather  than  forum,  though  valid  according  to  the 

the  law  of  the  domicil,  governed.  law   of  the   place   where  they   were 

In  Freeman^s  Appeal,  68  Conn.  533,  made,  has  been  denied  in  the  follow- 

37  L.  R.  A.  452,  57  Am.  St.  Rep.  112,  ing  cases:     Armstrong  v.  Best,  112 

37  Atl.  420,  it  was  held  that  a  con-  X.  C.  59,  25  L.  R.  A.  188,  34  Am.  St. 

tract  signed  by  a  married  woman  in  Rep.  473,  17  S.  E.  14;  Hanover  Nat. 

Connecticut,   her  domicil,  and  there  Bank  v.  Hotcell,  118  N.  C.  271,  23  S. 

given  to  her  husband  abd  mailed  by  E.  1005;  Thompson  v.  Taylor,  66  N. 

him  to  the  other  party  in  Illinois,  J.   L.    107,   46  Atl.   567;    First   Nat. 

was  governed  by  the  law  of  Connecti-  Bank  v.  Shaw,  109  Tenn.  237,  69  L. 

cot,  but  this  was  upon  the  ground  R.  A.  498,  97  Am.  St.  Rep.  840,  70 

*hat  she  had  no  capacity,  by  the  law  S.  W.  807.     In  Bank  of  Louisiana  v. 

of  Connecticut,  to  make  her  husband  Williams.  46  Miss.  618.  12  Am.  Rep. 

h^T  agent.  319,  the  court  said  that  capacity  and 
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But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  under  all  circunu 
a  contract,  not  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  forum 
side  of  the  forum  by  a  married  woman  domiciled  a1 
will  be  held  invalid.  A  distinction  must  be  obser 
the  law  and  the  public  policy  of  the  forum,  even  a 


incapacity  as  to  acts  done  in  a  for- 
eign country  where  the  person  may 
be  temporarily  wiU  be  recognized  as 
valid  or  not,  in  the  forum  of  his  dom- 
icile as  they  may  infringe,  or  not,  its 
interests,  laws,  and  policies. 

In  Robinson  v.  Queen,  87  Tenn.  445, 
3  L.  R.  A.  214,  10  Am.  St.  Rep.  690, 
11  8.  W.  38,  the  court  said  that,  if 
the  suit  were  against  a  married 
woman,  a  citizen  of  Tennessee,  on  a 
contract  made  out  of  that  state, 
there  would  be  much  force  in  the  ar- 
gument that,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
fixed  policy  of  Tennessee  to  throw 
around  married  women  the  shield  of 
disability,  a  court  of  that  state 
should  not,  under  any  supposed  obli- 
gation of  comity,  entertain  a  suit 
based  on  such  a  contract. 

In  Bowles  v.  Field,  78  Fed.  742; 
First  Nat.  Bank  v.  Mitchell,  92  Fed. 
665,  Reversing  84  Fed.  90;  Rohison 
V.  Pease,  28  Ind.  App.  610,  63  N.  E. 
470;  Afilliken  v.  Pratt,  125  Mas.^. 
374,  28  Am.  Rep.  241 ;  Phamix  Mitt. 
L.  Ins.  Co.  V.  Simons,  52  Mo.  App. 
357 ;  and  Brigham  v.  CUlmartin,  58  N. 
H."  346, — the  lex  loci  contractus  was 
applied,  although  the  domicil  was  at 
the  forum.  In  Bowles  v.  Field,  83 
Fed.  886,  the  court  said  there  was 
not  an  irreconcilable  conflict  in  the 
public  policy  of  the  two  states  on  the 
subject,  and  that  even  if  there  were, 
the  Federal  court  ought  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  more  liberal  policy  indi- 
cated by  the  act  of  Congress  touching 
the  rights  of  married  women  in  the 


District  of  Columbia,  i 
the  public  policy  indi 
statutes  of  Indiana  {I 
domicilii). 

In  Milliken  ▼.  Pra 
said:  "It  is  possible,  i 
state  where  the  oomi 
vailed  in  full  force,  by 
ried  woman  was  deeme 
binding  herself  by  any 
ever,  it  might  be  infei 
an  utter  incapacity,  la 
out  the  joint  lives  of 
wife,  must  be  consider 
by  the  settled  policy  oi 
the  protection  of  its 
that  it  could  not  be 
courts  of  that  state  t< 
law  of  another  state 
might  undertake  to  co 
court  held,  however,  tl 
circumstances,  the  con 
tion,  whereby  the  w 
surety  for  the  debt  of 
though  not  authorized 
Massachusetts  at  the 
made,  was  not  oppo8e<] 
policy.  In  support  of 
the  court  pointed  out 
the  time  the  contract 
married  woman,  by  th 
sachusetts,  had  very  e: 
to  bind  herself  by  cont 
at  the  time  of  the  enfo 
action,  the  power  had 
extended  so  as  to  c< 
contracts. 

A  like  distinction  be 
and  the  public  policy 
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persons  there  domiciled.  The  law  of  the  forum,  which  with- 
holds from  married  women  the  capacity  to  make  certain  kinds 
of  contracts,  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  a  distinctive  policy 
that  will  preclude  the  enforcement  of  such  a  contract  by  a  mar- 
ried woman,  domiciled  at  the  forum,  if  made  outside  thereof. 
In  other  words,  the  public  policy  is  not  to  be  inferred  solely 
from  the  law,  but  from  the  law  in  connection  with  other  fac- 
tors which  enter  into  the  question,  such  as  the  history  and  gen- 
eral tendency  of  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  the  peculiar  local 
conditions.^  It  is  important  to  observe  the  distinction  between 
the  doctrine  which  refuses  to  enforce  the  contract  of  a  married 
woman  domiciled  at  the  forum,  though  made  elsewhere,  because 
contrary  to  the  distinctive  policy  of  the  forum,  and  the  doctrine, 
adopted  by  the  civil  jurists,  that  the  law  of  the  domicil  deter^ 

based  on  similar  reasoning,  was  made  374,  28  Am.  Rep.  241,  and  other  cases 
in  Brigham  v.  Chilmartin,  58  N.  H.  cited  in  the  preceding  note. 
m;  Case  v.  Dodge,  18  R.  I.  661,  29  In  Bayden  v.  Stone,  13  R.  I.  100, 
All.  785;  Holmes  v.  Reynolds,  55  Vt.  where  it  was  held  that  a  note  exe- 
39;  and  Young  ▼.  Earty  9  Va.  L.  Reg.  cuted  in  Massachusetts  by  a  married 
540,  44  6.  £.  703.  In  the  latter  case  woman  domiciled  in  Rhode  Island 
the  general  rule  that  the  lex  loci  con-  was  not  enforceable  against  her  per- 
tracius  governs  is  stated  with  tlie  sonal  or  real  estate  in  Rhode  Island, 
qualification,  "unless  she  be  domi-  although  it  was  valid  according  to 
c^ilcni  in  a  state  where  the  law  of  the  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  the  court 
domicil  imposes  a  total  incapacity  to  said :  ''A  contract  valid  by  the  laws 
contract  on  the  part  of  its  married  of  one  state  cannot  be  enforced  in 
women."  another,  unless  such  a  contract  made 

Wright  v.  Remington,  41  N.  J.  L.  between  its  own  citizens  could  be  en- 
4S.  32  Am.  Rep.  180,  expressly  held  forced  there;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
that  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  policy  depends  on  the  lew  fori.**  It  was 
of  Xew  Jersey  to  enforce  the  liabil-  said,  however,  in  the  subsequent  case 
ity  of  a  wife  as  surety  for  her  hus-  of  Brovm  v.  Broicning,  15  R.  I.  422, 
band  tinder  a  contract  made  in  a  2  Am.  St.  Rep.  908,  7  Atl.  403,  that 
state  by  the  law  of  which  she  could  the  court  did  not  mean  to  make  a 
thus  bind  herself,  though,  by  the  law  rule  as  broad  as  the  language  above 
of  New  Jersey,  she  could  not  have  quoted  might  imply,  and  that  the 
thus  bound  herself.  It  does  not  ap-  reasoning  of  the  court  did  not  go  to 
pear  in  this  case,  however,  where  the  the  validity  of  the  contract,  but  to 
married  woman  was  domiciled.  the  remedy  sought,  which  is  always 

7  8ee  MiUiken  ▼.  Pratt,  125  Mass.    subject  to  the  lex  fori. 
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mines  capacity,  though  in  the  case  supposed  they 
practically  the  same  result®  It  is  obvious,  howev( 
first  doctrine  leaves  the  question  to  be  determined 
loci  contractus,  when  the  domieil  and  forum  are  no1 
(sometimes  even  when  they  are),  while  the  second,  ii 
applies  the  law  of  the  domieil.  Again,  even  when 
and  forum  are  coincident,  the  doctrine  based  upon 
policy  of  the  forum  only  operates,  in  certain  cases, 
the  enforcement  of  a  contract  valid  according  to  i 
contractiLS,  never  to  validate  or  enforce  a  contract 
the  lex  loci  contractus,^  while  the  doctrine  of  domic 
course,  operate  either  way.  The  former  doctrine  oi 
by  way  of  exception  to  the  general  principle  of  ii 
law  which  refers  the  question  of  capacity  to  the  I 
iractus,  while  the  doctrine  of  domieil  is  as  broad  a 
ciple,  and  cannot  coexist  with  it*^ 

A  distinction  is  to  be  observed  in  applying  the 
section  tx)  the  capacity  of  a  married  woman  to  bind  ] 
estate  to  secure  a  debt  of  her  husband.  Assuming  t 
such  capacity  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  o 
tract  was  executed,  she  may,  in  order  to  obtain  mom 
her  property  of  the  encumbrance  thus  imposed  upo 
her  separate  estate  by  a  new  contract  executed  in  a 


sThis  distinction  was  well  brought 
out  in  Armstrong  v.  Best,  112  N.  C. 
59,  25  L.  R.  A.  188,  34  Am.  St.  Rep. 
473,  17  S.  E.  14,  where  the  court, 
while  holding  that  the  contract, 
though  valid  by  the  law  of  Maryland, 
where  it  was  made,  would  not  be  en- 
forced in  North  Carolina,  where  the 
married  woman  was  domiciled,  be- 
cause contrary  to  the  public  policy  of 
that  state,  said  that,  if  the  action 
had  been  brought  in  a  court  of  Mary- 
land, the  defendant  could  not  have 


availed  herself  of  her  ] 
der  the  law  of  her  d 
clearly  shows  that  the 
of  the  domieil  will  on! 
by  the  courts  of  the  doi 
to  make  the  exception, 
lie  policy,  applicable, 
cilii  and  lex  fori  must 

9  See  Nichols  d  8,  d 
108  Iowa,  518,  79  N.  } 
note  3. 

10  See  note  to  57  L. 
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Jaw  of  which  she  has  general  capacity  to  contract,  but  no  capac- 
ity to  bind  her  separate  estate  to  secure  a  debt  of  her  husband, 
since  the  purpose  of  the  new  contract  is  not  to  secure  the  debt 
of  the  husband,  but  to  relieve  her  own  property  from  a  valid 
encumbrance  upon  it  ^  ^ 

In  some  states  the  wife  is,  by  statute,  made  jointly,  or  jointly 
and  severally,  liable  with  her  husband  for  debts  incurred  by  the 
latter  for  the  support  of  the  family;  and  the  liability  of  the 
\rife  in  this  respect  has  been  formally  referred  to  the  lex  loci 
'orUractus,  though  in  the  cases  that  so  hold  the  conflict  was  be- 
tween the  lex  loci  contractus  and  lex  fori,  and  there  was  no 
conflict  between  the  lex  loci  contractus  and  lex  domicilii.  *  ^ 

118b.  Bemedy  for  enforcement  of  married  woman's  contract 
governed  by  lex  fori. — There  is  another  principle  that  may  pre- 
vent the  effective  application  of  the  lex  loci  coniractusy  namely 
the  principle  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  determined  by  the  lex  fori. 
Even  when  it  is  admitted  or  conceded  that  the  capacity  of  the 
married  woman  to  make  the  contract  in  question  is  to  be  tested 
by  the  law  of  some  place  other  than  that  of  the  forum,  and  that, 
a(?eording  to  the  proper  law,  she  had  the  requisite  capacity,  it 
may  still  be  impossible  to  enforce  the  contract  at  the  forum  with 
the  same  effect  as  if  the  action  had  been  brought  at  the  place 
'vhere  the  contract  was  made,  either  because  the  lex  fori  offers 
no  remedy  at  all,  or  a  remedy  which  is  too  broad  to  protect  her 
rights  as  fixed  by  the  law  which  determines  the  existence  and 
extent  of  her  capacity.  The  lex  fori  alone  must  be  looked  to 
for  the  remedy,  and  it  cannot  be  borrowed  from  the  place  of  the 
contract  ^     The  question,  however,  whether  the  particular  con- 

ii./<wM»  V.  Rice,  92  Ga.  238,  18  S.  v.  Ward,  114  Pa.  634,  8  Atl.  430,  that 

^'  '•*^-  a  note  given  in  Ohio,  by  a  marrir-d 

^iMatthetcs  y,  Dickinson,  36  Misc.  woman  domiciled  there,  could  not  be 

'S7.  73  N.  Y.  Supp.  190;  Clark  v.  El-  enforced   acrainat   her  personally,   or 

thiffe,  29  Wash.  215,  69  Pac.  736,  75  even   against   lier  separate  property 

Pac.  866.  in      Pennsylvania,      notwithstanding 

iThus,  it  was  held  in  Spearman  that  it  would  be  enforceable  against 
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tract  in  suit,  if  made  at  the  forum,  could  have  bee: 
there,  does  not  necessarily  furnish  the  criterion  of  th 
or  nonexistence  of  a  remedy  at  the  forum  available  : 
forcement  of  a  contract  made  elsewhere.*  There  i 
ever,  be  not  only  a  remedy  at  the  forum,  but  it  mi 
that  it  will  protect  the  rights  of  the  married  woma 
extend  her  liability  beyond  that  fixed  by  the  law  whi 


her  separate  estate  in  Ohio.  The  de- 
cision is  upon  the  ground  that  the 
proceeding  on  a  married  woman's 
contract  in  Ohio  was  practically  a 
proceeding  in  rem,  and  the  law  of 
Ohio  which  authorized  it  had  no  ex- 
traterritorial effect. 

So,  the  question  whether  an  action 
against  a  married  woman  shall  be  at 
law  or  in  equity  is  determined  by  the 
law  of  the  forum,  rather  than  by  the 
law  of  the  place  of  the  contract  ( Hal- 
ley  V.  Ball,  66  111.  260),  at  least, 
when,  by  the  lem  loci  contractus,  the 
contract  does  not  bind  the  married 
woman  personally,  but  only  consti- 
tute^ a  charge  against  her  separate 
property  {Burchard  v.  Dunbar,  82 
111.  450,  26  Am.  Rep.  334). 

And  the  necegsity  of  joining  the 
husband  as  a  defendant  is  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  forum.  Robinson 
V.  Queen,  87  Tenn.  445,  3  L.  R.  A. 
214,  10  Am.  St.  Rep.  690,  11  S.  W. 
38;  Hayden  v.  Stone,  13  R.  I.  106. 

J  Every  case  in  which  a  contract 
of  a  married  woman  has  been  en- 
forced at  the  forum,  which  she  would 
have  been  incapable  of  executing  at 
the  forum,  is  an  illustration  of  what 
is  said  in  the  text.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Benton  v.  German- Ameri- 
can Nat.  Bank,  45  Neb.  850.  64  N.  W. 
227,  it  was  held  that  an  action  would 
lie  in  Nebraska  to  recover  a  personal 
Judgment  against  a  married  woman 


upon  an  indorsement  wh 
not  have  been  capable  o 
the  law  of  Nebraska. 

So,  in  Wood  v.  Wheel 
231,  16  S.  E.  418,  it  wai 
personal  judgment  mighi 
in  North  Carolina  again 
woman  upon  a  note  sigi 
South  Carolina,  notwithf 
it  would  have  been  in' 
cuted  in  North  Carolina 
husband  did  not  assent 

In  Ruhe  v.  Buck,  124 
L.  R,  A.  178,  46  Am.  J 
27  S.  W.  412,  it  was 
majority  of  the  court  thf 
by  attachment  was  not 
an  action  in  Missouri  up 
of  a  married  woman  val; 
of  the  place  where  it  w 
invalid  by  the  law  of  M 
court,  while  admitting  tl 
ity  of  the  contract  was 
mined  by  the  law  of  th( 
it  was  made,  held  thai 
Missouri  govern?»d  as  tc 
and  that,  at  the  time 
commenced,  the  proper! 
ried  woman  could  not  b 
Missouri.  There  was 
senting  opinion,  in  wh 
tion  was  taken  that  t 
fori  governs  as  to  the 
the  status  of  the  part; 
ence  to  the  contract  wj 
by  the  lew  loci,  and  tl 
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the  contract^  If  the  lex  fori  limits  the  remedy  to  the  separate 
property  of  the  wife,  a  personal  judgment  cannot  be  recovered, 
although  allowed  by  the  law  of  the  place  which  determines  the 
validity  of  the  contract*  The  converse  of  that  proposition, 
however, — ^namely,  that,  if  the  lex  fori  permits  a  personal  judg^ 
ment,  such  a  judgment  may  be  recovered,  although  not  allow- 
able by  the  lex  loci  contractus, — ^is  not  true.' 

118c.  Choice  between  lex  loci  contractus  and  lex  situs  as  test  of 
married  woman's  capacity  to  contract  with  reference  to  property. 
— ^It  is  dear  from  the  authorities  that,  if  the  lex  domicilii  and 
lex  lod  coniractvs  coincide,  they  will  govern  as  to  the  capacity 
of  a  married  woman  to  contract  with  reference  to  personal  prop- 
erty, rather  than  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  lo- 
cated at  the  time  of  the  contract^^  unless  the  law  of  the  latter 
state  expressly  applies  to  contracts  made  out  of  the  state  by  non- 
residents, or  embodies  a  distinctive  public  policy  that  requires 

to  such  eontraet,  she  had  the  status  5    Tex.    Civ.    App.    483,    24    S.    W. 

of  a  feme  sole.     The  decision  of  the  564. 

majority  seems  to  be  supported  by  >  In  Hinheon  y.  Williams,  41  N.  J. 

the  decision  in  Hayden  ▼.  Stone,  13  L.   35,   it  was  held  that  an   action 

K.  I.  106,  as  explained  in  the  subse-  could  not  be  maintained  in  New  Jer- 

quent  case  of  Broum  v.  Broicning,  15  sey  against  a  husband  and  wife  for 

R.  I.  422,  2  Am.  St.  Rep.  908,  7  Atl.  goods  sold  to  the  wife  in  Pennsyl- 

403.     The  position  taken  in  the  dis-  vania,  because  there  was  no  mode  of 

renting  opinion  is  supported  by  the  procedure  in  New  Jersey  by  which 

d*»cision  in  Gibson  v.  Suhleit,  82  Ky.  the  right  of  the  wife,  under  the  Penn- 

50C.  where  it  was  held  that  a  con-  sylvania  statute,  to  have  the  judg- 

tract  made  in  Louisiana  by  a  mar-  ment  satisfied  out  of  the  husband's 

ried  woman  domiciled  in  that  state,  property  before   resort   was  had  to 

and  which  was  valid  by  the  law  of  hers,  could  be  preserved. 

tliat  state   and   enforceable   against  *Bank  of  Louisiana  v.   Williams, 

h9T  separate  property  there,  could  be  46  Miss.  618,  12  Am.  Rep.  319;  Dulin 

enforced  against  her  real  property  in  v.  McCaw,  39  W.  Va.  721,  20  S.  E.  681. 

Kentucky,  notwithstanding  the  obli-  ^Hochstadier  v.  Hays,  11  Colo.  118, 

g:ation  was  not  one  which,  by  virtue  17  Pac.  289;  Bradley  v.  Johnson,  46 

of  the  Kentu(4cy  statute,  could  be  en-  N.  J.  L.  271.     See  further,  upon  this 

forced  against  such  property.      The  subject,  note  to  57  L.  R.  A.  513,  520. 

9ame  position  is  also  taken  in  Young  "i-Loftus   v.    Farmers*   d    M,    Nat, 

▼.  Bullan,  10  Ky.  L.  Rep.  1961,  43  S.  Bank,  133  Pa.  97,  7  L.  R.  A.  313,  19 

W.  687,  and  Merrielles  v.  State  Bank,  Atl,  347;  Union  Nat.  Bank  v.  Hart- 
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its  extension  to  such  cases.  ^  Eliminating  the  lex  si 
the  application  of  the  principles  previously  discu 
seem  to  make  the  lex  loci  contractus  of  a  contract 
personal  property  prevail  over  the  lex  domicilii,  ii 
<5onflict  between  the  two.^ 

The  capacity  of  a  married  woman  to  make  conti 
shall  be  operative  to  create  or  transfer  a  right  to,  or 
in,  real  property  is,  in  general,  governed  by  the  law  < 
where  the  property  is  located/     It    is    at  least    qi 


well,  84  Ala.  370,  4  So.  156;  Kerr  v. 
Urie,  80  Md.  72,  38  L.  R.  A.  119,  63 
Am.  St.  Rep.  493,  37  Atl.  789;  Hen- 
dricks V.  Isaacs.  46  Hun,  239. 

^Loftus  V.  Farmers*  d  Jf.  Nat. 
Sank,  133  Pa.  97,  7  L.  R.  A.  313,  19 
Atl.  347,  while  ndmitting  the  general 
rule,  held,  by  way  of  exception,  that 
the  mode  of  transfer  of  certificates  of 
loan  issued  by  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia was  governed  by  the  law  of 
Pennsylvania,  notwithstanding  that 
the  transfer  was  made,  apparently  in 
Great  Britain,  by  a  married  woman 
•domiciled  there,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  local  law  applied  to  foreign 
or  nonresident  married  women  own- 
ing such  securities.  See  also  Union 
Nat.  Bank  v.  Hartwell,  84  Ala.  379, 
4  So.  156. 

9Ante,  §  118a. 

<  Thus,  the  capacity  of  a  married 
■woman,  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  her  husband,  to  convey  or  mort- 
gage real  property,  is  determined  by 
the  law  of  the  place  where  the  prop- 
erty is  situated  {lex  rei  slice),  irre- 
spective of  the  place  where  the  deed 
-or  mortgage  was  executed,  or  the 
married  woman  was  domiciled.  Mc- 
Dantel  t.  Grace,  15  Ark.  465;  Thom- 
fion  V.  Kyle,  39  Fla.  582,  63  Am.  St. 
"Rep.  193,  23  So.  12;  Walling  v.  Chris- 
tian d  O.   Grocery  Co.  41  Fla.  479, 


47  L.  R,  A.  608,  27  So 
Miller,  11  Ohio  St.  331; 
ory.  111  Ind.  504,  13  N.  ] 
V.  Hufnagle,  111  Ind.  4 
303;  Cochran  v.  Benton^ 
25  N.  E.  870;  Doyle  ▼. 
Iowa,  410. 

The  capacity  of  a  ma 
domiciled  in  England, 
power  of  attorney  to  co 
Pennsylvania  is  to  be  di 
the  law  of  Pennsylvania 
Moorhead  (Pa.)  59  Atl. 

So,  the  capacity  of 
woman  to  convey  land  di 
husband  (Duffy  ▼.  Whil 
264,  73  N.  W.  363),  or 
conveyance  directly  fron 
V.  Landers,  107  La.  Am 
R.  A.  353,  32  So.  95;  Pol 
art,  167  Mass.  211,  36  I 
57  Am.  St.  Rep.  452,  45 
is  to  be  determined  by 
the  law  of  the  place  wh 
is  situated,  irrespective 
icil,  or  of  the  place  wh< 
was  executed. 

In  Smith  v.  Ingram, 
959,  95  Am.  St.  Rep. 
E.  643,  the  court,  wit 
taking  to  decide  whetl 
lidity  of  a  covenant  of 
a  deed  executed  by  a  mai 
considered  as  a  personal 
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however,  whether  the  rule,  even  with  reference  to  such  con- 
tracts, is  not  to  be  confined  to  laws  that  operate  directly  and 
primarily  upon  the  property  as  distinguished  from  those  that 
operate  directly  and  primarily  upon  the  person,  and  only  indi- 
rectly upon  the  property,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  civil  jurists, 
real,  as  distinguished  from  personal,  laws.^*  When  capacity  or 
incapacity  depends  upon  the  general  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness 
of  the  purpose  of  the  contract,  without  reference  to  the  particu- 
lar species  of  property  affected  by  it,  there  is  both  reason  and 
authority  for  the  position  that  the  question  is  to  be  determined 
bv  the  law  of  the  place  that  would  govern  if  the  contract  were 
a  purely  personal  one,  i.  e,,  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was 
made.  For  example,  suppose  that  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  real  property  is  located  prohibits,  in  general  terms,  without 
especial  reference  to  property,  a  married  woman  from  becoming 
surety  for  her  husband,  but  gives  her  general  power  to  mort- 

the  breach  of  which  damages  may  be  8  Ky.  L.  Rep.  777,  3  S.  W.  535,  it  is 

recovered,   would   be   determined   by  true,  it  was  held  that  a  note  executed 

the  lex  loci  contractus  or  lex  ret  aitcs,  and  payable  in  Missouri  by  a  mar- 

lield  that,  at  all  events,  its  effect  as  ried    woman    domiciled    there,    and 

an  estoppel  against  the  covenantor  to  which,  by  the  law  of  Missouri,  was 

claim  the  land   conveyed   should   be  not  chargeable  against  her  personal, 

determined  by  the  lex  rei  sitce.    See  or  against  her  general,  estate,  was 

further,  as  to   the   distinction    here  not  chargeable  against  real  property 

suffTjested,  posf,    §  276d.  in  Kentucky  belonging  to  her  general 

So,  it  has  been  held  that  a  contract  estate,   although   the   note,   if   made 

made   in    one    state,    by   a    married  and  payable  in  Kentucky,  would  have 

woman  domiciled  there,  with  refer-  been   chargeable  against   such   prop- 

ence  to,  or  upon  the  credit  of,  real  erty.     The  decision,  however,  is  upon 

property  situated  in  another,  was  to  the  assumption  that  there  was  no  un- 

he  !»ovemed  by  the  law  of  the  latter  derstanding  that  the  contract  should 

state,   so    far    as    its    enforceability  be  a  charge  upon  the  Kentucky  es- 

as;ainst  the  property  in  question  was  tate.      The  implication  seems  to  be 

ctmeemed,  although  the  contract  was  that  if  there  had  been  such  an  under- 

iD  form  purely  personal.      Frieraon  standing,    the    contract   would    have 

V.  WiUiams,  67  Miss.  451 ;  Shacklett  been  enforceable  against  the  estate. 

V.  Polk,  51    Miss.  378;   Johnston  v.  ^a  See   further  as   to  this  distino- 

^iaviry,  11  Mo.  App.  322,  Affirmed  in  tion,  post,  §S  276a-276d. 
•^  Mo.  339-     In  Oriswold  v.  Chiding, 
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gage  her  real  property  for  all  lawful  purposes.  It : 
a  mortgage  executed  as  surety  for  the  debt  of  the  hus 
place  where  the  property  is  located  would  be  invalid, 
such  hypothesis  the  lawfulness  of  the  purpose,  an< 
the  validity  of  even  a  personal  contract,  would  be  det 
the  law  of  that  place.  But  it  has  been  held*  that^  v 
mortgage  is  executed  in  a  state,  by  the  law  of  which 
it  will  not  be  deemed  invalid,  even  by  a  court  of  the 
the  real  property  is  located,  merely  because  of  a  law 
ter  state,  prohibiting  a  married  woman  from  becon 
for  her  husband,  which  law  concededly  would  not  affc 
personal  contract  of  suretyship  executed  elsewhere, 
only  operates  indirectly  upon  real  property.  Of  cai 
lex  ret  sitce  expressly  prohibits  a  married  woman  fro: 
her  real  property  as  surety  for  her  husband,  the  mort 
be  invalid,  wherever  executed,  because  such  a  law  c 
rectly  upon  the  property.  •     The  principle  and  distil 


^Augusta  Ins,  d  Bkg,  Co,  v.  Mor- 
ton, 3  La.  Ann.  417.  In  this  caae  a 
mortgage  executed  in  Maryland  by  a 
married  woman  domiciled  there,  upon 
immovables  in  Louisiana,  to  secure 
a  debt  of  her  husband,  was  upheld  in 
the  latter  state,  notwithstanding  an 
article  of  the  Louisiana  Code  which 
provided  that  a  wife  could  not  bind 
herself  for  the  debts  of  her  husband. 
The  decision  is  upon  the  ground  ex- 
plained in  the  text. 

In  the  subsequent  case  of  Kelly  v. 
Dams,  28  La.  Ann.  773,  it  was  held, 
apparently  upon  the  same  ground, 
that  the  capacity  of  a  married  woman 
to  take  a  deed  of  real  property  situ- 
ated in  Louisiana,  from  her  husband, 
was  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of 
Mississippi,  where  the  parties  were 
domiciled,  though  the  court  added 
that  its  effect  on   real   property  in 


Louisiana  would  be  dc 
the  law  and  policy  of  th( 
In  this  case  the  deed,  wl 
cuted  in  Mississippi,  waf 
in  accordance  with  a 
state  making  such  a  de< 
existing  creditors.  It  a 
it  would  also  have  been 
if  tested  by  the  law  q 
but  the  decision  is  appai 
ground  that  the  law  o1 
governed. 

For  the  further  di&w 
limitations  that  attach  t 
principles  which  refer  i 
lating  to  real  property  t 
sitce,  see  post,  §S  276a- 

<  That  was  the  case 
Hufnagle,  111  Ind.  453, 
where  it  was  held  that  a 
land  in  Indiana,  to  secv 
the  husband,  was  inval 
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sought  to  be  explained  presuppose  that  the  married  woman  has 
general  power,  by  the  lex  ret  sitcB,  to  contract  with  reference  to 
real  property,  and  that  the  invalidity  of  the  contract,  if  executed 
in  the  state  where  the  property  is  located,  would  have  resulted 
from  the  unlawfulness  of  the  general  purpose,  and  not  from 
any  law  especiaUy  affecting  real  property. 

There  is  another  principle  analogous  to,  but  nevertheless  dis- 
tinct from,  that  just  discussed  that  may  operate  to  modify  the 
general  rule,  by  which  the  capacity  of  a  married  woman  to  make 
contracts  relating  to  real  property  is  referred  to  the  lex  ret  sitw. 
A  mortgage  upon  real  property,  which  would  be  perfectly  valid 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  located  if  the  con- 
tract were  made  there,  may,  nevertheless,  be  ineffectual  because 
it  is  only  collateral  security  for  a  personal  obligation  made  in 
another  state,  and  which  by  the  law  of  that  state  is  invalid/ 
The  principal  failing,  the  incident  also  fails. 

executed  in  Ohio,  because  by  the  real  estate  in  Florida,  as  surety  for  a 
statute  of  Indiana  a  married  woman  debt  of  her  husband,  was  held  valid 
was  prohibited  from  mortgaging  her  and  enforceable,  notwithstanding 
land  as  surety  for  her  husband.  The  that,  by  the  law  of  Alabama,  where 
ease  is  thus  distinguishable  from  the  the  mortgagor  was  domiciled,  the 
Louisiana  case  cited  in  the  last  note,  mortgage  executed,  and  the  debt  pay- 
7  In  Evana  ▼.  Beaver,  50  Ohio  St.  able,  a  wife  could  not  bind  herself  or 
190,  40  Am.  St.  Rep.  666,  33  N.  E.  her  property  for  a  debt  of  the  hus- 
643.  it  was  held  that  a  mortgage  upon  band ) ,  upon  the  ground  that  the  per- 
land  in  Ohio,  executed  by  a  married  sonal  obligation  of  the  husband, 
voman  domiciled  in  Indiana,  to  se-  which  was  valid  by  the  lex  loci  con- 
cure  notes  given  by  her  husband  in  tra<;tu8,  was  sutficient  to  support  the 
Indiana  and  payable  in  that  state,  wife's  mortgage,  notwithstanding 
was  invalid  because  by  the  law  of  that  she  was  not  personally  bound 
Indiana  she  was  not  capable  of  be-  because  of  her  incapacity  by  the  lea 
coming  surety  for  her  husband,  al-  loci  contracttis.  Even  if  this  ground 
though  she  was  by  the  law  of  Ohio,  is  well  taken,  it  would  seem  that  the 
The  decision  is  upon  the  ground  indi-  application  of  the  principle  adopted 
cated  by  the  text.  Tliis  result  was,  in  Augusta  Ins.  &  Bkg.  Co.  v.  Mor- 
ho\fever,  avoided  in  Thomson  v.  Kyle,  ton,  3  La.  Ann.  417,  would  render  the 
39  Fla.  580,  63  Am.  St.  Rep.  193,  23  mortgage  invalid,  since  the  lawful- 
So.  12  (where  a  mortgage  executed  ness  of  the  purpose  of  the  contract, 
by  a  married  woman  on  her  separate  according  te  that  principle,  would  be 
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Tliere  is  another  class  of  cases  which  seem  to  be 
to  the  principle  that  the  lex  rei  sitcB  governs  the  ca 
married  woman  to  contract  with  reference  to  real  p 
though,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  not,  because  thej 
volve  any  express  contract  with  reference  to  real  pre 
cases  referred  to  hold  that  a  personal  obligation  mad 
ried  woman  in  a  state  in  which  she  was  capable  of  1 
self  and  her  separate  property  may  be  enforced  agai 
property  in  another  state,  notwithstanding  that,  by 
the  latter  state,  she  could  not  bind  herself,  or  her  j 
such  a  contract*  The  doctrine  rests  upon  the  gn: 
ously  explained,*  that,  relatively  to  such  a  contrac 
ried  woman  has  acquired  the  status  of  a  feme  sole, 
be  recognized  even  by  a  court  of  the  state  or  count; 
the  land  is  located.  The  question  is  generally  d 
the  cases  as  though  the  only  obstacle  to  the  enforce 
contract  as  against  the  real  property  were  the  gener 
that  the  lex  fori  governs  as  to  the  remedy.  There  is 
in  the  cases  to  the  general  principle  that  the  lex  r 
erns  with  respect  to  contracts  relating  to  real  prop 
true,  as  already  stated,  that  the  contracts  involved 


determined  by  the  law  of  Alabama 
(lex  loci  contractus),  and  not  by  the 
law  of  Florida  (lex  rei  sita)  ;  but  in 
Post  V.  First  Nat.  Bank,  138  lU.  569, 
28  N.  E.  978,  a  mortgage  upon  real 
property  in  Illinois,  executed  in 
Texas  by  a  married  woman  domiciled 
in  the  latter  state  to  secure  a  debt 
of  the  husband,  was  upheld  upon  the 
ground  that  the  Illinois  statute  per- 
mits married  women  to  become  sure- 
ty for  their  husbands,  even  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  law  of  Texas 
was  otherwise. 

HHhRon  V.    Subleti,   82  Ky.   596; 
Young  v.  Bulleny  19  Ky.  L.  Rep.  1961, 


43  S.  W.  687;  Merrv 
Bank,  5  Tex.  Civ.  App. 
564. 

Wick  V.  Dawson,  42 
S.  E.  587,  states,  as  a 
dple,  that  the  law  of  tl 
real  property,  the  sepi 
of  a  married  woman 
must  determine  its  li 
subjected  to  the  paym 
against  her.  This,  ho^ 
the  assumption  that 
upon  which  the  clain 
valid  by  the  lex  loci 
by  the  lex  loci  solution 

9 Ante,  S  118b. 
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late  to  real  property,  but,  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  lex  ret 
sitcB  would  have  governed  a  contract  relating  directly  to  real 
property,  the  singular  result  would  follow  that,  while  a  mort- 
gage upon  land  as  collateral  security  for  the  personal  obligation 
would  not  be  valid,  yet  the  land  might  be  indirectly  subjected 
to  the  payment  of  the  personal  obligation  by  legal  process. 
Perhaps  the  courts  intended  to  limit  the  doctrine  to  cases  in- 
volving personal,  as  distinguished  from  real,  laws. 

Another  exception,  resting  upon  the  distinction  between  exe- 
cuted and  executory  contracts,  to  the  general  rule  that  the  lear 
rei  gUm  governs,  is  suggested  by  a  case  decided  in  Massachu- 
setts.^® It  was  held  in  that  case  that  a  covenant  executed  by 
a  husband  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  parties  were  domiciled^ 
to  "surrender,  convey,  and  transfer"  real  property  in  Massa- 
chusetts to  his  wife  and  her  heirs,  could  be  specifically  enforced 
in  the  latter  state,  notwithstanding  that  the  covenant,  if  exe- 
nited  in  Massachusetts,  would  have  been  invalid,  and  that  a  deed 
executed  directly  from  the  husband  to  the  wife  would  also  have^ 
been  invalid,  wherever  executed,  because  of  the  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts which  prohibits  a  married  woman  from  contracting  di- 
rectly with  her  husband.  Judge  Holmes,  now  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  who  wrote  the  majority  opinion,  took 
the  position  that  the  covenant,  though  relating  to  real  property 
in  Massachusetts,  was  a  personal  contract,  the  validity  of  which 

'^^PoUan  V.  Stetcari,  167  Mass.  211,  This  form  of  statement  seems  to  bcg^ 

36  Ll  R.  A.  771,  67  Am.  St.  Rep.  462,  the  question,  for  the  majority  opin- 

45  N.  E.  737.     Field,  Ch.  J.,  said,  in  ion   proceeds   upon   the  theory   that 

his  dissenting  opinion  in  this  case :  the  execution  of  a  deed  directly  from 

"It  seems  to  me  illogical  to  say  that  the  husband  to  the  wife  was  not  the 

we  will  not  permit  a  conveyance  of  sole   means   of   performing   the   con- 

Majcsaehusetts  land  directly  between  tract,  and  impliedly  admits  that  if 

hushend  and  wife,  wherever  they  may  it  had  been,  the  contract  could  not 

Have  their  domicil,  and  yet  say  that  have  been  enforced, 
they  may  make  a  contract  to  convey       See   further   as   to   this   case   and 

Huch  land  from  one  tothe  other,  which  as  to  the  distinction  upon  which  the 

OQT  courts  will  specifically  enforce."  decision  rests,  post,  §  276d. 
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was  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  North  Carolina  ( 
iracius  et  lex  domicilii)  ^  and,  being  valid  by  the 
state,  it  must,  as  a  personal  covenant,  be  held  valic 
ehusetts.  Assuming,  then,  the  validity  of  the  pei 
nant,  the  question  was  whether  it  could  be  perfon 
ently  with  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  quest 
swcred  in  the  aflSrmative.  The  suit  was,  as  a  mat 
brought  by  the  wife's  administrators  after  her  death 
said  that  all  the  purposes  of  the  covenant  could  hj 
cured  at  once  in  her  lifetime  by  a  joint  conveyance 
erty  to  a  trustee  upon  trusts  properly  limited,  and  tl 
covenant  called  for  nothing  which  could  not  be  done 
with  the  law  of  Massachusetts.  The  theory  of  1 
seems  to  be  that  the  capacity  of  a  married  woman 
executory  contract  with  reference  to  real  property 
by  the  same  law  that  would  apply  if  it  were  a  pur( 
contract:  Upon  this  theory,  the  lex  ret  sitce  woul< 
entirely  immaterial  if  the  action  had  been  merelj 
damages  for  breach  of  the  covenant  to  convey ;  but, 
was  for  specific  performance,  it  was  necessary  to 
lex  rei  sitce,  not  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  cap 
parties  to  make  a  binding  covenant,  but  for  the  pur 
ing  their  capacity  to  do  the  act  essential  to  the  per 
the  contract.  Had  a  conveyance  directly  from  the 
the  wife  been  the  only  means  of  performing  the  coni 
tion  must  have  failed,  not  because  of  any  lack  of 
the  parties  to  make  the  contract  to  convey,  but  beca 
incapacity  to  perform  it  specifically.  ^  ^     As  has  bee: 


11  In  Baum  v.  Birchall,  160  Pa. 
164,  30  Am.  St.  Rep.  797,  24  All.  620, 
Reversing  11  Pa.  Co.  Ct.  222  (an  ap- 
peal from  a  decree  opening  a  judg- 
ment entered,  in  Pennsylvania,  upon 
n  warrant  of  attorney  in  a  bond  exe- 
cuted by  a  married  woman  domiciled 


in  Pennsylvania,  for 
price  of  land  in  Dela 
held  that  the  law  of  D 
mined  her  capacity  t 
bond.  There  were  thi 
trrounda  of  decision: 
the  bond  was  payable 
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ever,  the  court  took  the  position  that  such  a  conveyance  was  not 
the  sole  means  of  performance  prescribed  by  the  covenant. 

119.  Gonclnsion  of  §  118  denied  by  advocates  of  ubiquity  of 
personal  law. — The  advocates  of  the  ubiquitous  operation  of 
personal  law,  however,  reject  the  conclusion  just  stated.^  Ac- 
cording to  Fiore,^  the  national  law  of  the  parties  is  to  deter- 
mine the  civil  effects  of  the  marriage,  the  exercise  of  marital 
power,  and  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  and 
their  children.  Nevertheless,  he  adds,  all  laws  intended  to 
further  morality  and  family  discipline,  and  to  determine  the 
exercise  of  domestic  power,  are  as  applicable  to  resident  for- 
eigners as  to  subjects.  A  French  decision  is  quoted  by  Mer- 
lin/ where  it  was  held  that  certain  French  customs,  giving 
the  wife  power  to  contract  only  with  her  husband's  consent, 
when  in  force  in  the  wife's  domicil,  followed  her  wherever  she 
went  To  the  same  effect  is  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Xew  Hampshire,  that  the  capacity  of  a  married  woman  to 
conduct  business  in  a  foreign  state  is  determined  by  the  law  of 
her  domicil,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  contract  is  subject  to  the 
law  of  that  domicil.*     If  entitled,  on  this  ground,  to  do  busi- 

<2)  because  it  was  delivered  in  Dela-  it  wa«  held  that  an  action  would  not 

ware,   although    aigned   in    Pennsjl-  lie  in  Kentucky  upon  a  covenant  of 

\*a2iia;  and   (3)  because  as  it  was  a  a  married  woman,  domiciled  in  that 

contract  relating  to  real  property,  it  state,  contained  in  a  deed  to  land  in 

was  governed  by  the  lex  rei  sitce.  Virginia,  from  her  husband  to  her- 

In  Western  Springe  ▼.  Collins,  40  self,  whereby  she  assumed  the  pay- 

C.  C.  A.  33,  OS  Fed.  933,  it  was  held  ment  of  a  note,  executed  and  payable 

that    the    capacity    of    a    married  in  Virginia,  whidi  the  husband  had 

woman  to  join  in  a  covenant,  in  a  given  in  part  payment  of  the  land, 

deed  of  her  husband's  land,  to  pay  a  The  decision,  however,  is  upon  the 

mortgage    upon    the    property,    was  ground  that  it  would  be  contrary  to 

gorerned    by    the    law    of    Illinois,  the  public  policy  of  Kentucky    {lew 

where  the   deed   was   delivered   and  fori  et  lew  domicilii) ,     See  also  note, 

the  real  property  was  situated,  not-  57  L.  R.  A.  513,  523,  et  seq, 
withstanding  that  the  deed  was  ac-        '  Boullenois,  i.  pp.  437-439;  Foelix. 

knowledged  bv  her  in  Kentucky.     It  j"  o^^*  ®?^.P-  ^^'..^I^Kny;  PP-  137, 

i^a       *         '           V  *   *u     J     •  •  138;   Pothicr,  Trait6  des  Oblig.  par. 

loes  not  appear  what  the   decision  2,c.vi.§3;  Phil.  iv.  318 ;  StoryT « l36. 
would  have  been  if  the  deed  had  been 

delivered  in  Kentucky.  *  Op.  cit.  §§  105  et  seq, 

hi  Broun  v.  Dalion,  106  Ky.  669,  \  ?/P/  Vo   Autorisation  Maritale. 

S8  K^.  St.  Rep.  325,  49  S.  W.  443,  30J.         ^'  ^*"^  ^*^^"  ^«"*>  ^^  ^^-  ^' 
Vol.  I.  CoKFL.  of  Laws — 19. 
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ness  at  her  residence,  she  is,  on  the  same  reasoning, 
sue." 

ISM).  Personal  marital  power  not  nbiqnitoni. — ^W] 
hold  as  to  the  last  point,  it  must  be  agreed  that  ma 
is  a  matter  of  domestic  policy,  to  be  determined  by 
acttis.  "If  a  Turkish  or  Hindoo  husband,"  said  Ji 
in  a  case  already  noticed,  "were  traveling  in  this  co 
his  wife,  or  temporarily  resident  here,  we  should,  t^ 
itation,  acknowledge  the  relation  of  husband  and  wi 
them ;  but  the  legal  preeminence  of  the  husband  as  t 
here  would  be  admitted  only  to  the  extent  that  t 
rights  are  recognized  by  our  laws,  and  not  as  they 
nized  by  the  law  of  his  domicil."^  There  is,  it  is  i 
turn  of  Chief  Justice  Ruffin,  of  North  Carolina, 
Turk  with  two  wives  were  to  come  here,  we  would 
to  them  the  justice  due  to  the  relations  contracted  1 
home;"*  but  the  "justice  due"  in  such  a  case  can  o 
which  ie  consistent  with  the  territorial  jurisprude 
state  into  which  the  two  wives  are  brought  The  t 
pie,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen  more  fully,  is  that  a  pe 
ciled  in  a  country  where  polygamy  is  allowed  can 
with  him  this  institution  into  a  Christian  land.* 
as  an  exclusive  union  for  life,  is  a  cardinal  institu 
state ;  and  no  body  of  men  can  be  permitted  to  revol 
on  the  plead  of  ether  creed  or  domiciliary  rights.* 
cal  power  given  to  a  husband  over  a  wife  by  his  pe 
will  not,  if  conflicting  with  the  policy  of  a  state  in 
are  resident,  be  tolerated  in  the  latter  state.** 

The  lex  fori,  when  the  defendant  is  duly  served 


5  Cottio  T.  De  Dernales,  1  Car.  &  P. 
266,  Ryan  &  M.  102,  28  Revised  Rep. 
776. 

It  was  held  by  the  Tribunal  de  la 
Seine,  in  1878  {Meuw  v.  Evick),  that 
a  married  woman,  when  a  foreigner, 
retains  her  national  personal  status, 
and  i«  not  alTrcted  by  the  French  law 
relative  to  marital  authorization,  and 
that  an  English  woman  whose  hus- 
band has  been  found  by  an  inquisi- 
tion insane,  and  who  has  been  al- 
lowed an  income  for  her  own  proper 
use,  could  be  treated,  in  conformity 
with  English  law,  as  relieved  from 
marital  authority,  and  could  sue  and 
be  sued  as  to  property  thus  secured 


to   her.    Jour,   du   droi 
1879,  p.  62. 

1  Polvdore  v.  Prince, 
Fed.  Cas.  No.   11,267;   j 
167. 

2  Williama  v.  0ate8, 
Ired.  L.)  635. 

8  Savigny,  S§  349,  36i 
determined  in  Italy  in  t 
member  of  the  harem  br 
Khedive  of  Egypt  to  Ni 
News,  March  13,  1880;  J 
int.  priv(i,  1880.  p.  338. 

4  See  post,  §«  128-132. 

5  Wharton,  Crim.  Lai 
1663;  ante,  $  116. 
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held  to  supply  the  suitable  remedy  in  an  application  for  a  res- 
titution of  conjugal  rights;*  though  in  such  case  it  is  proper 
on  principle  that  the  law  of  domicil  should  determine.'' 

121.  Omitted. — ^The   subjectrmatter   is   treated   in  ante,  §§ 
118a-118c 

h.  Lwnatics  and  spendthrifts. 

122.  Lnnacy  and  spendthrift    decrees    not    eztraterritorially 

binding. — ^Patent  lunacy  is  a  notice  to  all  parties  of  irrespon- 
sibility; and  hence  those  dealing  with  a  foreign  lunatic  are 
bound  to  inquire  whether  by  the  law  of  his  domicil  he  is  re- 
sponsible. At  the  same  time,  it  is  questionable  how  far,, 
when  the  law  of  domicil  permits  a  lunatic,  subject  to  it,  to 
travel  without  a  curator  in  foreign  lands,  that  law  can  be  a  de- 
fense in  cases  where  persons  trust  such  lunatic,  he  being  ap- 
parently sane,  and  without  a  guardian  to  notify  strangers  of 
his  irresponsibility.  The  same  distinction  applies  to  cases 
arising  under  a  provision  peculiar  to  the  Koman  law,  by  which 
a  spendthrift  may  be  judicially  declared  incapable  of  conduct- 
ing business,  and  personally  irresponsible  for  debts.  ^  It  is 
true  that  modem  European  jurists  almost  unanimously  con- 
cur in  the  position  that  this  disability  is  one  which  adheres  to  • 
a  person  under  this  judicial  restriction,  wherever  he  may 
travel.^  But  to  this  is  applicable  with  increased  strength  the 
observation  made  as  to  lunatics.  A  decree  of  lunacv,  when  en- 
tered  by  a  foreign  court,  is  from  the  nature  of  things  open  to 
impeachment  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  for  fraud,  or  for  gross 
irregularity  in  the  procedure.^  A  foreign  guardian  or  tutor,. 
also,  can  only  exercise  the  power  permitted  to  him  by  the  court 
of  the  place  where  the  alleged  lunatic  resides ;  nor  does  it  make 
any  difference  that  the  lunacy  proceedings  were  taken  in  a  state 
in  which  the  party  was  at  the  time  domiciled.*     And  a  foreign 

«  Berhert    v.     Herbert,    2    Hagg.  63,  47  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  41,  39  L.  T. 

Consist.  Rep.  263.  N.  S.  94,  26  Week.  Rep.  617. 

'  In  England  the  jurisdiction  over  i  S^e  post,  §  269. 

procedun*    to    obtain    restitution  of  *  Argent.  No.  7 ;  Burgundus,  iii.  2 ; 

ronjogal  rights  is  said  by  Westlake  Rodenburg,  ii.  1,  5  4;  P.  Voet,  iv.  3,. 

(IMO,  p.  78)  to  depend  "on  the  same  No.  17;  D'Aguesseau,  Oeuvres,  iv.  p. 

eirciunstanoes  as  its  jurisdiction  to  638;  Mass^,  ii.  p.  87;  Foelix,  i.  p.  188; 

pmnt  a  divorce."     See,  as  to  test  of  Bar..§  54,  p.  175. 

residence,  po«t,  9  166;  and  cases  cited,  s  Wharton,  Ev.  §§  403,  812,  1254; 

««*€,  §  120.    Compare   Telverton  v.  He  Houstoun,  1  Russ.  Ch.  312. 

Yelverion,  1  Swabey  &  T.  674,  29  L.  J.  *Ante,     §     117.      [See    also    post^ 

Prob.  N.  S.  34.  6  Jur.  N.  S.  24,  1  L.  T.  §  269a]. 

N'.  S.  194,  8  Week.  Rep.  134;   Fire-  In  Re  Gamier,  L.  R.  13  Eq.  532.  41 

brace  v.  Firebrace,  L.  R.  4  Prob.  Div.  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  419,  25  L.  T.  N.  S.  928, 
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decree  of  business  incapacity,  based  on  the  assompti^ 
party  is  a  "Verschwender/'  or  spendthrift,  is  enti 
extraterritorial  effect*^     The  same  rule  is  applicable 


20  Week.  Rep.  2SS,  an  Englishman 
domiciled  in  France  was  decreed  a 
lunatic  by  the  proper  French  court. 
His  French  curator  applied  to  the 
court  of  chancery  to  have  paid  him  a 
fund  in  court  to  which  the  lunatic 
wa8  entitled.  The  court  held  that 
only  the  dividends  of  the  fund  should 
be  paid  to  the  curator. 

It  has  been  held  in  England  that 
the  Scotch  curator  of  D.,  a  Scotch 
lunatic,  can  sue  in  England  for  mon- 
ey due  to  D.,  and  give  a  good  dis- 
charge for  it.  Scott  T.  Bentley,  1 
Kay  &  J.  281,  3  Eq.  Rep.  428,  24  L. 
J.  Ch.  N.  S.  244,  1  Jur.  N.  S.  394,  3 
Week.  Rep.  280.  **In  yewton  v.  Man- 
ning, 1  Macn.  &  G.  362,"  said  Page 
Wood,  V.  C,  "Lord  Cottenham  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  if  a  person 
invest  himself  abroad  with  full  right 
to  receive  the  property  of  a  person 
found  lunatic  there,  when  he  applies 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  country,  he 
may  obtain  the  lunatic's  property. 

''As  a  party  abroad  can  assign  his 
rights,  I  do  not  see  why  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  should  not 
transfer  them  when  he  becomes  a  lun- 
atic." 

'*This  decision,"  says  Mr.  Dicey 
on  Domicil  (Op.  cit.  p.  197), 
"may  appear  mconsistent  with 
the  general  principle  that  a  foreign 
curator  has  not.  as  such,  au- 
thority in  this  country.  His 
ri^ht  to  sue,  and  his  want  of  author- 
ity as  curator,  may,  perhaps,  be  rec- 
onciled in  the  following  manner :  The 
status  of  a  foreign  curator  is  not  rec- 
ognized as  giving  him,  from  the  mere 
fact  of  his  being  curator,  control  over 
a  lunatic,  or  his  property,  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  curator  having,  by  his 
appointment  in  a  foreign  country,  be- 
come, under  the  foreign  law,  the* own- 
er for  certain  purposes  of  the  luna- 
tic's property,  may  enforce  his  rights 
with  respect  to '  it  in  an  English 
court,  just  as  he  might  if  he  had  pur- 
chased the  property,  or  were  an  as- 
signee in  bankruptcy.  The  right  is 
one.  in  fact,  acquired  by  a  transac- 


tion taking  place  wholl 
law  of  a  foreign  coue 
such,  enforceable  here. 
Bouard,  16  C.  B.  N.  S.  34 
ports,  122,  33  L.  J.  C.  P. 
Jur.  N.  S.  666,  9  L.  T.  ] 
Week.  Rep.  128. 

"It  must,  however, 
that  the  right  of  the  foi 
to  sue  for  debts  due  to  t 
not  thoroughly  well  esta 
perhaps,  not  at  botton 
with  the  theory  that  h€ 
thority  in  England.  O 
hand,  it  must  always  be  1 
that  our  courts  have  in 
shown  a  disposition  to  ( 
this  theory,  and  to  recog 
thoritj'  of  curators  or  g 
pointed  under  the  law  < 
country." 

5  A  French  subject  w 
placed  under  a  conaeil  i 
proceeding  of  the  Frencl 
which,  in  cases  of  profli 
seil  judiciare  is  appoini 
whose  concurrence  a  prof 
plead  in  a  suit,  or  aliena 
ber  his  property,  is  not  i 
from  suing  in  an  En 
Worms  V.  De  Valdor,  41 
791,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  21 
Rep.  346. 

This  decision  was  foil 
Selot  ri902]  1  Ch.  488, 
N.  S.  192,  holding  that 
courts  will  disregard  a 
tion  imposed  upon  a  Fr 
of  full  age  by  an  adjud 
French  court  of  compete 
tion  declaring  him  a  "pi 
incapable  of  receiving  or 
ceipt  for  his  movable  pr 
out  the  consent  of  a  lega 

A  foreign  decree  devei 
tirular  subject  of  such  s 
ness  capacity  will  not  be 
operative  in  France.  In 
irtcsse  of  tho  Emperor  of  1 
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bankrupt  decrees  devesting  the  bankrupt  of  business  ea- 
pacitj'.® 

July  15,  1845,  interdicted  the  Count  ed  by  the  guardian  and  local  author- 
Mieasles  Potocki  from  disposing  of  ities,  <hi  the  ground  that  he  was  pos- 
hi8  property  to  the  detriment  of  his  sibly  not  capable  of  doin^  businesH  in 
wife  and  his  eldest  son.  It  was  held  America,  being  still  iniSicted  with  a 
by  the  Trib.  Seine,  1  re  ch.  May  7,  guardian  at  home,  and  on  the  further 
1873,  that  this  decree  would  not  be  ground  that  the  local  authorities, 
enforced  in  France.  Jour  de  droit  quite  naturally,  had  never  granted 
int.  priv6,  Jan.  1875,  p.  20.  his  renunciation  of  citizenship.     I  pe- 

ll^ following  is  an  extract  from  a  titioned  for  Strehler  myself,  that  this 
letter  from  Mr.  Byers,  United  States  renunciation,  properly  offered,  should 
eonsul  at  Zurich,  Octo^r  11,  1879,  to  be  accepted.  I  was  (of  course)  re- 
Mr.  Fish  (Foreign  Relations,  1879,  p.  fused,  and  the  cantonal  authorities  to 
975) : —  whom  I  appealed  justified  the  refusal 

**The  law  permits  the  appointment  to  turn  the  property  of  Strehler  over 
of  a  guardian  for  adults  by  the  local  to  me,  though  I  was  properly  empow- 
tuthorities  in  various  cases,  and  es-  ercd  to  receive  it  for  him. 
pecialiy  in  eases  where  the  person  .  ^'Strehlcr'a  Cose,  however,  is  only 
nas  given  signs  of  extravagance.  I  one  of  hundreds  of  the  kind,  where 
may  add  that  the  going  to  America  is  the  principle  is  maintained,  that  once 
one  of  these  extravagances.  ...  a  Swiss,  always  a  Swiss,  unless  the 
''In  short,  under  past  rulings,  a  guardian  and  authorities  here  see  fit 
naturalized  Swiss  in  America,  who  to  accept  renunciation,  and  I  have 
has  inherited  property  in  his  native  pointed  out  that  usually  they  will 
land,  might  almost  give  up  all  hopes  not  accept  it. 

of  ever  securing  it,  so  many  are  the  ''The  result  of  this  action  on  the 
obstacles  put  in  the  way,  principal  of  part  of  the  local  authorities  of  this 
vhich  are  the  informalities  of  his  re-  canton,  and  of  the  cantonal  govem- 
nunciation  of  citizenship,  or  rather  ment  which  upholds  them  in  it,  i»— 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  accept-  "1st.  A  virtual  confiscation  of  es- 
ajice  of  the  renunciation  in  case  the  tates  inherited  here  by  Swiss  natural- 
applicant  is  one  of  the  hundreds  of  jzed  in  the  United  States,  especially 
thousands  who  happen  to  have  had  a  if  they  have  once  been  under  guard- 
guardian,  iansfaip  here. 

'*As  a  case  in  point,  I  inclose  an  ''2d.  A  deprivation  for  such  per- 
extract  from  a  letter  written  to  me  sons  of  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
by  the  cantonal  government,  in  the  zenship.  They  cannot  collect  their 
case  of  Jacob  Strehler,  in  which  the  property,  and  should  they  happen  to 
doctrine  is  repeated,  that  any  Swiss  come  here,  on  a  visit  even,  they  are 
naturalized  in  America,  without  his  liable  to  be  seized  upon  and  treated 
renunciation  of  citizenship  being  ac-  as  Swiss,  not  as  American,  citizens, 
cepted,  will  be,  should  he  happen  to  "...  I  believe  there  are  to- 
rptum  here,  treated  as  a  Swiss.  day  in  this  consular  district  a  mil- 

"In  8trehler*8  Case,  as  in  almost  lion  francs  belonging  to  citizens  of 
hundreds  of  others  of  which  I  know  the  United  States,  not  one  penny  of 
personally,  the  injustice  is  simply  which  can  be  collected,  for  the  reason 
outrageous.  Strehler  had  been  many  that  the  claimants,  though  supposing 
years  an  American  citizen,  and  had  themselves  to  be  American  citizens, 
been  allowed  and  encouraged  by  his  are  here  declared  to  be  still  Swiss 
guardian  to  go  to  the  United  States,  citizens,  nnd  under  guardianship  at 
Bnt  when  his  father  died  and  left  that." 
him  a  large  property,  the  collection  «  Post,  S  794. 
of  it  was  interfered  with  and  prevent- 
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L  Civil  rights. 

123.  Civil  rights  generally  conceded  to  foreigner! 

friends  are  entitled,  on  a  right  theory  of  intematioi 
the  same  civil  privileges  as  are  citizens.  The  restraim 
on  the  exercise  of  such  privileges  have  been  already  <i 
It  should  be  added  that,  while  in  England  all  civil 
joyed  by  subjects,  except  those  existing  under  the  i 
acts,  are  given  to  aliens,  and  while  in  the  United  Stai 
lar  rule  exists  (with  the  exception  of  the  few  states  ^ 
put  restriction  on  the  acquisition  by  aliens  of  real  < 
several  European  states  a  limitation  is  placed  on  the 
aliens  to  litigate  before  the  national  courts,^  and  in 
i^p^ts  privileges  to  aliens  are  granted  only  on  the  co: 
reciprocity. 

That  the  civil  rights  legislation  of  the  United  State 
extend  to  Chinese  has  b^n  already  seen.* 

j.  Legitimacy, 

124.  Status  of. — The  status  of  legitimacy,  viewec 
tionally,  will  be  hereafter  discussed.^ 

k.  Foreign  sovereigns. 

124V2.  Foreign  sovereigns  exempt  from  suit — We 

ready  considered  how  far  diplomatic  residences  p 
privilege  of  extraterritoriality;^  and  we  will  hereafte 
a  vessel  employed  by  a  foreign  sovereign  in  what  he 
a  public  service  is  not  liable  to  process  in  rem.^  We 
to  notice  that  a  foreign  sovereign  is  exempt  from  proc 
or  indirect  ^     So  far  as  concerns  the  American  UnioB 


Mn/e,  S  17.  And  see  post,  9S  705- 
732. 

2  Ante,  §  17;  post,  {  706. 

8  Ante,  5  10. 

1  Post,  §S  240-249. 

1  Ante,  S  16. 

2  Post,  §  368^ 

8  "The  exemption,"  says  Brett,  L. 
.T..  in  1S80  {Thr  Parlement  Beige,  42 
L.  T.  N.  S.  280,  L.  R.  5  Prob.  Dlv. 
197.  28  Week.  Rep.  642,  4  Asp.  Mar. 
Tj.  Oas.  234),  "of  the  person  of  every 
sovereign  from  adverse  suit  is  admit- 
ted to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations. 


An  equal  exemption  fro 
ence  by  any  process  of  a; 
some  property  of  every  t 
admitted  to  be  a  part  of 
nations."  He  proceeds  as 
"  The  world,'  r  nys  Whe 
ing  the  words  of  the  judg 
case  of  The  Exchange  v. 
(7  Cranch.  116,  3  L.  ed.  1 
composed  of  distinct  sc 
possessing  equal  rights  ai 
dependence,  all  sovereigns 
sented  to  a  relaxation  in  p 
der  certain  peculiar  circui 
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tied  that  no  state  can  be  sued  in  a  Federal  court,  unless  by  its 
own  consent,^  though  a  state  officer  may  be  enjoined  in  such 
court  from  executing  an  unconstitutional  law/ 

lY.    AOTS  DOmB  IN  SZEBOISB  OF  PBB80NAL  OAFAOITT. 

125.  Acts  done  in  country  of  personal  law  valid  everywhere. — 
It  is  agreed  that  an  act  valid  when  done  by  a  person  in  his 
own  country  is  to  be  regarded  as  valid  in  foreign  countries,  even 
thongh  in  such  foreign  countries  he  is  treated  as  incapable  of 
performing  such  act  ^  A  person  between  twenty-one  and  twen- 
ty-five, domiciled  in  England,  who  would  be  a  minor  if  in  Prus- 
sia, is  regarded  by  the  Prussian  law  as  competent  to  perform  in 
England  all  the  acts  dependent  on  majority.*  Even  of  stat- 
utes of  servitude,  it  is  truly  said  by  Judge  Ware,®  that  "their 
vaUdity  will  be  admitted,  and  they  will  be  enforced  by  the  tri- 

that  absolute  and  complete  jurisdic-  Langdale,  in  an  elaborate  judgment, 

tion  within  their  respective  territo-  allowed   the   demurrer.    He   rejected 

ries  which  aorereignty  confers.    Tliis  the  alleged  doctrine  of  a  fictitious  ex- 

pcrfect  equality   and   absolute   inde-  territoriality.    He      admitted     that 

pendence  of  sovereigns  has  given  rise  there  are  some  reasons  which  might 

to  a  class  of  cases  in  which  every  sov-  justify  the  exemption  of  ambassadors 

<»rcign  is  understood  to  waive  the  ex-  which  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  a 

ercise  of  a  part  of  that  complete  ex-  sovereign,  but  he  nevertheless  adopt- 

clusive  territorial  jurisdiction  which  ed  an  analogy  between  the  cases  of 

has  been  stated  to  be  the  attribute  of  the  ambassadors  and  the  sovereign, 

«Terv  nation.    One  of  these  is  the  ex-  and   allowed   the   demurrer,   on   the 

emption  of  the  person  of  the  sover-  ground  that  the  sovereign  character 

eign  from  arrest  or  detention  within  is  superior  to  all  jurisdiction."    To 

a  foreign   territory.     Why   has    the  the  same  effect  is  De  Haher  v.  Portu- 

whole  world  concurred  in  this?    The  gal,  17  0-  B.  171,  20  L.  J.  Q.  B.  N.  8. 

answer  cannot  be  mistaken.     A  for-  488,  16  Jur.  164. 
eis:n  sovereign  is  not  understood  as       4  Briscoe    y.    Bank    of    Oommon- 

intpnding  to  subject  himself  to  a  ju-  tcealth,   11    Pet.   267,  9  L.   ed.   700; 

risdiction  incompatible  with  his  dig-  Beers  v.  Arkansas,  20  How.  527.  15  L. 

mty  and  the  dignity  of  his  nation.'  ed.  901 ;  Bank  of  Washington  v.  Ar- 

Bj  dignity  is  obviously  here  meant  kansas,  20  How.  530,  15  L.  ed.  903. 
bis  independence  of  any  superior  au-       b  Davis  v.  Oray,  16  Wall.  203,  21 

thority.    go  Vattel    (liv.  14,  c.  7,  8.  L.  ed.  447. 

108),  speaking  of  sovereigns,   says:        iFolger,  J.,  in  King  v.  Sarria.  69 

*S'il  est  venu  en  voyageur,  sa  dignite  N.  Y.  31,  25  Am.  Rep.  128. 
senle.  et  ce  qui  est  dtl  k  la  nation       >  Boullenois,  6;   Bar,  9  46:  Story, 

qn'il  repr^^nte  et  qu'il  gouverne,  le  Confl.    L.    §§    64,    101 ;    Poh/dore   v. 

met  It  eoirrert  de  toute  insulte,  lui  PrincCy  1   Ware.  413,  Fed.  Cas.  No. 

Msure  des   respects   et  toute    sorte  11,267;  Ifff^e  v.  i2o6eri«,  3  Esp.  163,  6 

d'^rds,  et  I'exempte  de  toute  juris-  Revised     Rep.     823;     Thontpson     > 

diction.'    In  the  case  of  Brunsiffick  Ketchum,  8  Johns.  189.  6  Am.  Dec. 

T.  ffanoter,  6  Beav.  1,  13  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  332. 

^.  107,  8  Jur.  253,    the    suit    was        ^Polydore  t.  Prince,  1  Ware,  402, 

against  the  King.     There  was  a  de-  Fed.  Cas.  No.  11,257. 
mnrrer    to    the    jurisdiction.     Lord 
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bunals  of  other  countries,  as  to  acts  which  are  done 
which  are  acquired,  within  the  territorial  limits  of  t 
ity  where  these  laws  are  established."  At  the  sa 
status  held  by  the  lex  fori  to  be  immoral,  or  to  cont 
lie  policy,  will  not  be  enforced,  although  establishe 
eign  state  in  conformity  with  its  own  jurisprudence 

iAnte,  SI  101,  104,  116;  post,  }{ 
130,  131.  Ab  to  judgments,  see  jkost, 
§  G5(i 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MAKRIA6E. 

L     GufERAt.  PBINCIPLE8. 

126.  Marriage  is  not  a  mere  contract,  but  aa  institution. 

127.  By  the  distinctive  policy  of  the  United  States  mar- 

riages are  encouraged,  and  extraterritorial  artificial 
limitations  of  such  marriages  are  disregarded. 

128.  Union  must  be  for  life. 
128a.  Same. 

129.  Must  be  exclusive. 

130.  Indian  polygamous  marriages  invalid. 

131.  And  so,  of  Mormon  marriages. 
131a.  Same. 

n.    Incapacitiss. 

132.  Party  already  married  incompetent  to  marry  again. 

133.  Supposed  but  not  actual  death  of  a  party  does  not  dis- 

solve a  marriage. 

134.  In  some  states  legitimacy  assigned  to  children  of  sec- 

ond bona  fide  marriage  in  such  case. 

135.  Party  divorced  may  marry  again;  but  doubts  as  to  re- 

stricted divorce. 
135a.  Same;  extraterritorial  effect  of  statute  forbidding  re- 
marriage. 

136.  By  policy  of  canon  law  impediments  from  consanguin- 

ity were  widely  extended. 

137.  In  this  country  national  policy  limits  restrictions  to 

those  of  ascent  and  descent,  and  laterally  in  first  de- 
gree. 

138.  By  policy  of  canon  law  restrictions  based  on  affinity 

were  multiplied. 

139.  In  England,  statute  prohibiting  marriage  of  a  man 

with  sister-in-law  a  rule  of  local  policy. 

140.  In  the  United  States  such  statute  would  not  be  re- 

garded as  following  British  subjects  to  this  country. 

141.  By  judex  domicilii^  however,  such  restrictions  may  be 

enforced,  though  the  marriage  be  in  another  state, 
where  it  is  valid. 
141a.  Incestuous  marriages. 

142.  Incapacity  of  lunacy  determinable  by  place  of  resi- 

dence. 
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143.  Marriages  by  force  everywhere  Toidabl 

144.  But  may  be  validated  by  lubsequeiit  co 
146.    Error  may  invalidate. 

146.  So,  as  to  fraud. 

147.  Minority  a  question  of  state  poli<7  es 

laws. 
147a.  Same;  validity  of  marriage  as  affected 
ties. 

148.  Impoten<7  a  cause  of  nullity  determi 

domioiUi. 

149.  But  mere  barrenness  does  not  annul. 

150.  Laws  requiring  consent  of  parents  or  o 

of  national  policy. 
150a.  Same;  consent  of  parents. 

151.  By  canon  law,  marriages  without  sue! 

152.  In   France,  restrictions  of   this  class 

wherever  they  go. 

153.  In  England,  marriage  of  subjects  abros 

without  statutory  requisites. 

154.  Prohibitions  on  marriage  of  ecdesiasti 

territorial  force. 

155.  So,  as  to  vows. 

156.  So,  as  to  prohibition  of  marriages  wii 

dels. 

157.  So,    of    marriages   between    Protestan 

Catholics. 

158.  So,  of  marriages  locally  prohibited  on 

equality  of  rank. 

159.  So,  of  marriages  locally  prohibited  on 

tinction  of  race. 
159a.  Same. 
IIL    Theories  as  to  matrimonial  gapacitt. 

160.  Generally. 

161.  Theory   that   the  law   of  the  place  o 

decides. 

162.  Objections  to  this  view. 

163.  Theory  of  lew  domicilii, 

164.  Objections. 

165.  Theory  that  marriage  capacity  is  to  b( 

national  policy. 
165a.  General  international  test  of  matrimon 
165b.  Distinctive  national  policy. 
165c.  Invoking  distinctive  policy  to  validate  i 

by  lea  looi, 

TV,      How  FAR  THE  PERSONAL  BIGHTS  OF  PASTIES  ABE  AFFE( 
OF  RESIDENCE  AFIEB  MABBIAGE. 

166.  Marital  control  regulated  by  place  of 
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167.  So,  as  to  wife's  personal  rights. 

168.  So,  as  to  duty  of  parent  to  ehUd. 

T.      MOOB  GF  CELEBBATION. 

169.  Prevalent  opinion  is  that  the  law  of  the  plaoe  of  oele- 

bration  rules  forms. 
169a.  Same. 

170.  Modifications  suggested  to  this  view. 

171.  By  eanoQ  law,  consensual  marriages  are  valid. 

172.  So,  by  common  law  of  England  and  the  continent  of 

Europe. 

173.  So,  in  the  United  States. 

174.  Limitations  of  Council  of  Trent  not  binding  even  in 

Roman  Catholic  states  when  not  published. 

175.  State  limitations  not  obligatory  on  foreigners  when 

impracticable. 

176.  Nor  when  violating  conscience. 

177.  Nor  when  in  barbarous  or  semi-civilized  states. 

178.  Nor  when  not  imposed  on  foreigners. 

179.  Exception  as  to  ambassadors'  and  consuls'  houses. 

180.  When    prescribed    forms    are   obligatory   on    subjects 

abroad. 
180a.  Marriage  celebrated  on  high  seas. 

181.  When  foreign  law  is  sought  in  fraud  of  home  law. 

182.  Difficulties  attending  test  of  fraud. 

TI.      LOGAL  LAWS  OF  FOREIGN  STATES. 

183.  Local  prescriptions  of  England. 

184.  Local  prescriptions  of  France. 

185.  Local  prescriptions  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

186.  Local  prescriptions  of  Italy. 

Tn.      GONFIJCTS  AS  TO  MATBIMONIAL  PBOPEBTT. 

187.  English  common  law  conflicts  in  this  respect  with  re- 

cent statutes. 

188.  Law  of  commimity  conflicting  with  English  common 

law. 

189.  Exemption  statutes  of  residence  conflicting  with  law 

of  domicil. 

190.  Site   of  matrimonial   domicil   is  intended   permanent 

residence. 

191.  Law  of  that  domicil  controb  movables. 

192.  Law  of  place  of  marriage  not  decisive. 

192a.  Lex  domioilii  generally  prevails  over  lew  rei  titof  as 
to  personal  property. 

193.  In  succession,  last  domicil  determines. 

193a.  Distinction  with  respect  to  inchoate  and  vested  rights. 

194.  When  domicil  is  changed,  high  authorities  hold  that 

first  domicil  controls. 
196.     Intention  of  parties  supposed  to  point  to  this  result. 
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[Chap.  IV. 


Via 


196. 

197. 
198. 


200. 
201. 


195a.  EfTect   upon   personal    property   subsequently  acquired 
of  wife's  refusal  to  accept  new  domicil. 
Acquisitions   subsequent   to  change  governed  by  aeir 

domicil. 
But  vested  rights  are  not  thereby  devested. 
Nationality  not  an  adequate  test. 
Conflicts  as  to  marriage  settu^ents. 

199.  Marriage  settlements  governed  by  law  of  matrimanial 
domicil. 

199a.  When  future  aoquisitions  after  change  of  domicil  not 

within  the  scope  of  the  contract. 
199b.  Law  governing  validity  and  construction  of  contract 
as  to  property  within  its  scope. 
Limitations  under  which  foreign  law  can  be  applied. 
Limitations  will  not  be  enforced  when  contrary  to  tbi 
policy  of  the  law. 
IX.    Gifts  between  husband  and  wife. 

202.  By  Roman   law,  gifts  between  husband  and  wife  in 

valid. 

203.  So,  by  English  common  law. 
X.    Divorce. 

a.  Foreign  divorces  to  be  vieic^  with  disfavor. 

204.  Marriage  to  be  for  life. 
Power  of  divorce  an  attribute  of  sovereignty. 
Foreign  divorces  should  be  closely  scnitinised  on  m 

count  of  looseness  of  procedure. 
And  also  from  the  fact  that  marriage  is  governed  b; 

distinctive  national  policy. 
Domiciliary  jurisdiction  and  regular  procedure  esses 

tial. 
How  foreign  divorces  are  regarded  on  the  Continent  of  Europ( 

200.  Domicil  alone  or  bona  fide  nationality  essential  to  ji 
risdiction. 

Place  of  misconduct  does  not  give  jurisdiction. 
Nor  does  the  place  of  the  celebration  of  the  marriag* 
Wife  may  retain  matrimonial  domicil  for  divorce  pui 

poses. 
Nullity  procedure  governed  by  same  rules. 
Rig^t  to  remarry  determined  by  law  of  domicil. 
How  foreign  divorces  are  regarded  in  Scotland. 

215.  Jurisdiction  based  on  local  policy. 
How  foreign  divorces  are  regarded  in  England. 

216.  Until  1858  no  judicial  divorces. 

217.  At  one  time  held  that  no  foreign  state  could  dissol^ 
an  English  marriage. 

218.  This  view  no  longer  held. 


205. 
206. 

207. 

208. 


210. 
211. 
212. 

213. 
214. 
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218a.  Abandonment  of  doctrine  of  indissolubility  of  English 
marriage. 

219.  Petitioner's    mere    residence    in    divorcing    state    not 

enough. 

220.  Nor  is  mere  residence  of  defendant. 

221.  Husband's  domicil  the  test. 

222.  Tendency  to  allow  wife  independent  domicil. 

e.  Eoto  foreign  divorces  are  regarded  in  the  United  States. 

223.  Domicil,  not  residence  or  nationality,  the  test  of  juris- 

diction. 
223a.  When  local  statute  substitutes  residence  for  domicil. 

224.  Wife  may  acquire  indepoident  domicil. 

225.  And  so  may  wife  after  judicial  separation. 

226.  Wife  cannot  acquire  new  domicil  on  voluntary  separa- 

tion. 

227.  If  wife   wrongfully  separates  from  her  husband,  she 

may  be  sued  in  his  domicil. 
227a.  Separate  domicil  of  wife  for  purposes  of  divorce  juris- 
diction. 

228.  Domicil  of  petitioner  must  be  real. 

229.  In  Massachusetts,  by  statute  a  foreign  divorce  granted 

in  fraud  of  home  law  is  invalid. 

230.  Record  must  aver  necessary  facta,  and  these  facts  may 

be  collaterally  disputed. 
230a.  Impeachment  of  decree  of  sister  state  upon  jurisdic- 
tional facts. 

231.  Domicil  at  time  of  offense  immaterial. 
231a.  Same;  modification  by  local  statute. 

232.  Place  of  offense  immaterial. 

232a.  Same;  modification  by  local  statute. 

233.  Place  of  marriage  solemnization  immaterial. 

233a.  Local  statute  may  base  jurisdiction  upon  local  cele- 
bration. 
233b.  Lex  fori  governs  as  to  cause  of  divorce. 

234.  Fraud  vitiates. 

235.  Procedure  must  be  internationally  regular. 

236.  Extraterritorial  service  not  usually  adequate. 

237.  Summons  by  publication  will  not  be  regarded  as  inter- 

nationally conferring  jurisdiction  when  in  fraud  of 
defendant's  rights. 

237a.  Sufficiency  of  constructive  or  substituted  service,  gen- 
erally. 

237b.  Distinction  based  upon  residence  or  nonresidencc  of 
defendant. 

237c.  When  defendant  a  nonresident— validity  of  decree 
and  its  effect  on  the  status  in  state  where  rendered. 
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237d.  — ^necessity  of  conceding  Talidity  of  decree  in  state 
where  rendered. 

237e.  — mode  of  conBtructive  or  substituted  service. 

237f.  — theories  as  to  character  and  extraterritorial  effect 
of  decree. 

237g.  — ^right  of  spouse  who  obtained  decree  to  deny  its  ex- 
traterritorial effect. 

237h.  — effect  of  subsequent  marriage  celebrated  in  state 
where  decree  rendered. 

238.  Service  within  jurisdiction  sufficient^  though  defendant 

is  nondomiciled ;  and  so,  of  appearance. 

239.  In  Pennsylvania  the  forum  is  the  matrimcMiial  domieil. 
239^.  Judgment  may  dissolve  marriage,  yet  not  affect  prop- 
erty. 

239a.  Award  of  alimony  upon  constructive  or  substituted 

service. 
239b.  Effect  of  divorce  in  one  state  upon  right  of  actioii  for 

alimony  in  another. 
239c  Enforcing  award  of  alimony  in  another  state. 
239d.  Effect  of  divorce  granted  in  one  state  upon  dower  rights 

in  property  in  another. 
239e.  Effect  upon  other  property  rights. 
239f.  Extraterritorial  effect  of  provision  awarding  custodj 

of  children. 
239g.  Commencement  of  suit  in  one  state  while  suit  pendiog 

in  another. 


I.  General  principles. 

126.  Marriage  is  not  a  mere  contract,  but  an  institntion.— 

Marriage  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  contract^  and  this  is  so  far  true 
that,  without  an  agreement  between  the  parties,  a  legal  mar 
riage  cannot  be  instituted.  But  between  a  marriage  and  an  or- 
dinary contract  there  are  the  following  important  points  of 
difference : — 

1.  Marriage  cannot  be  shaped  or  modified  at  the  will  of  the 
parties.  It  is  a  conjugal  union  for  life.  If  a  conju- 
gal union  for  a  less  period  be  agreed  upon  by  parties, 
no  matter  how  capable  of  contracting,  that  union  is  not 
marriage.  If  a  conjugal  union  for  life  be  agreed  upon 
and  thus  a  valid  marriage  is  established,  but  upon  this  mar- 
riage are  grafted  conditions  which  change  its  character,  these 
conditions  are  void.  Parties,  also,  cannot  make,  no  matter  how 
solemn  may  be  the  contract,  a  marriage  other  than  monoga- 
mous.  If  the  contract  be  that  the  husband  may  take  a  plurality 
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of  wives,  or  that  the  wife  may  take  a  pluralily  of  husbands,  this 
contract  does  not  constitute  a  marriage.  If,  when  a  marriage 
is  duly  instituted,  there  is  a  qualification  annexed,  authorizing 
such  plurality,  then  the  qualification  simply  is  void,  and  the- 
marriage  continues  intact  Of  contracts  it  is  an  essential  fea- 
ture that  their  conditions  should  be  moulded  by  the  parties^ 
But  of  marriage,  the  conditions  cannot  be  moulded  by  tiie  par- 
ties, and  therefore  marriage  is  not  simply  a  contract 

2.  For  injuries  received  in  the  discharge  of  contractual  rela- 
tions one  party  may  recover  damages  from  the  other.  But  no- 
suit  for  damages  lies  by  one  party  to  a  marriage  against  the* 
other. 

3.  Another  essential  feature  of  contracts  is  that  they  can  be 
dissolved  at  the  wiU  of  the  parties.  There  is  no  contract  that 
cannot  be  dissolved  by  the  consent  of  those  by  whose  consent  it 
was  instituted.  It  is  not  so  with  marriage.  The  knot  is  tied 
by  consent,  but  cannot  be  untied  by  consent  Marriage,  there- 
fore, is  wanting  in  another  feature  essential  to  contracts. 

4.  A  fourth  point  of  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  suprem- 
acy of  marriage  in  respect  to  the  state.     Contracts  are  subordi- 
nated to  the  state;  but  the  state  is  subordinated  to  marriage. 
The  state  may  pass  statutes  of  limitations,  providing  that  con- 
tracts shall  lose  their  force  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time ;  and  it 
may  pass  bankruptcy  statutes,  discharging  the  bankrupt's  in- 
debtedness ;  and  these  statutes  may  be  internationally  enforced. 
A  contract  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  when  such  stat- 
ute goes  to  the  essence  of  the  contract  in  the  state  to  which  it  is 
-ubject,  is  barred  everywhere.     A  contract  discharged  by  a 
bankrupt  act  of  the  state  to  which  it  is  subject  is  discharged 
everywhere.     A  contract  defeasible  by  the  law  of  the  state  to 
which  it  is  subject  is  defeasible  everywhere.     It  is  not  so  with 
inarriage.     A  statute  limiting  the  term  of  marriage,  or  declar- 
ing marriage  dissoluble  at  will,  would  be  held  to  have  no  extra- 
territorial force.     A  statute  authorizing  polygamous  marriages 
^nll  be  no  defense,  in  foreign  states,  to  the  subjects  of  the  state 
enacting  the  statute,  should  they  be  indicted  for  adultery;  nor- 
will  the  children  of  such  polygamous  unions  be  regarded,  if 
b<)m  extraterritorially,   as  extraterritorially  legitimate.      The 
state  is  above  contracts,  but  marriage  is  above  the  state.     Mar- 
riage, in  fact,  in  its  essential  features,  belongs  to  a  sphere 
whose  primary  laws  the  state  has  no  power  to  disturb.     No- 
matter  what  laws  a  state  should  pass  varying  the  essential  fea- 
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tures  of  marriage,  these  features,  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
sovereign  attempting  to  vary  them,  would  remain  unchanged.^ 
Marriage,  therefore,  though  entered  into  by  contract,  not  be- 
ing a  mere  contract,  and  not  being  internationally  subject  to 
state  variation  in  its  essential  features,  the  question  is,  What 
are  these  essential  features?     And  the  answer  is, — 

I.  There  must  be  competent  parties. 

II.  The  union  must  be  exclusive,  or  in  other  words,  monog- 
amous. * 

ITT.  It  must  be  for  life.^ 

127.  By  the  distinctiYe  policy  of  the  United  States  marriages 
are  encouraged,  and  extraterritorial  artiflcial  limitations  of  such 
marriages  are  disregarded. — But  while  marriage  is  an  interna- 
tional institution,  there  are  wide  diiferences  of  policy  between 
ourselves  and  the  states  of  Eurojie,  as  to  the  capacity  of  partie- 
to  solemnize  it  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  solemnized. 
It  is  the  policy  of  old  and  thickly  settled  countries  to  discourage- 
marriages  until  the  parties  are  able  to  establish  independeni 
homes ;  ^  and  for  this  purpose  the  consent  of  parents  and  guard 
ians  is  required,  and  in  some  jurisdictions  the  consent  of  tht 
state**  In  other  countries  notice  of  intended  marriage  is  to  h- 
publicly  given  in  such  a  way  that  the  state  or  relatives  may  hav<- 
the  opportunity  to  intervene.  In  some  Roman  Catholic  coini 
tries  (e,  g.,  Portugal),  the  impediments  of  consanguinity  an- 
extended  so  as  to  embrace  cousins,  though  the  impedi- 
ment may  be  removed  by  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope.  In 
England,  until  the  present  date  (1883),*'  the  marriage  of  :» 
man  with  his  deceased  wife's  sister  is  void.  In  all  European 
states  marriages  are  invalid,  unless  solemnized  by  a  form  pn- 

1  See,  as  suHtaining  the  view  taken  2  See  post,  §i  12(^1 31a. 

in  the  text,  Savipiy,  R5m.  Recht,  i.  3  See  po8t.  Si  128,  128a. 
I  53;  Story,  Confl.  L.  %  108;  Bishop. 

Man*.  &  Div.  §  367 ;  Hyde  v.  Hyde,  L.  ^  ^^^^   .  7 

?h  ^  ^^^'^  ^o^To  ^f\  ^n"^  V  ^17"  '  See  Mill,  Political  Ecanomv.  book 
itton,  Deady,  268  Fed.  Cas  No.  13  -  j  ^y^  ^^  j  3  ^  ^ndi«itiig  ihb 
314;  Rugh  y  Ottenheifner,  6  Or.  231  y  ;„  Norway  and  Switzerland,  on 
25  Am.  Rep  613;  Frasher  v-Jtate,  3  account  of  density  of  population  and 
Tex  App.  263,  30  Am.  Rep   131.  peculiar  distribution  of  land. 

"he  manage  est  une  institution  du 
droit  nature!  et  du  droit  des  gens."       ,  This  is  still  the  law  of  Enffland 
Trib.  CIV.  Seine,  1878,  cited  Jour  de    _  ..      ,^.       .  ...      ,.,.,,      ,.^. 
droit  int.  privf,  1879,  p.  66.  '^^  ^^^  ^^  «^  ^^^^   <*^»'^)  «li^»<«- 

Mr.  Lawrence  (Com.  sur  Wheaton.   1^*^- 
iii.  270)  defines  marriage  aa  "I'union 
voluntaire  ct  pour  la  vie  d'un  homme 
avec  une  ferome." 
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scribed  by  the  state.  These  limitations  have  been  frequently 
held  to  be  matters  of  national  policy,  which  a  state  will  not  per- 
mit, if  it  adopts  them,  to  be  set  at  naught  by  a  foreign  sover- 
eign. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  a  matter  of  national 
poH<7  in  the  United  States  to  encourage  matrimony.  Early 
marriages  we  have  found  greatly  conducive,  not  only  to  national 
growth,  but  to  national  morals.  They  are  peculiarly  suitable 
to  the  conditions  of  a  country  such  as  ours,  which  needs  that 
young,  active,  and  adventurous  clement  which  in  the  old  world 
is  often  looked  on  with  such  distrust.  The  multiplication  of 
new  homes,  centrifugal  as  this  multiplication  may  be,  we  hold 
to  be  an  advantage  with  territories  to  occupy  so  vast  and  diver- 
sified as  are  those  belonging  to  us.  Illegitimate  children,  with 
their  heritage  of  desolation,  of  destitution,  of  desperation,  ar© 
foimd  in  comparatively  rare  numbers  in  states  in  which  early 
marriages  are  encouraged,  while  they  abound  in  other  states  in 
proportion  as  restrictions  on  marriage  are  imposed ;  so  that  to 
give  sanction  to  statutes  restricting  marriage  is  to  stimulate 
illegitimate  births.  *  Early  households  we  hold  to  be  promotive 
of  early  and  earnest  work ;  and  many  a  life  which  might  other- 
wise be  spent  in  frivolity  or  revolt  or  despair  has  been  turned, 
90  we  may  argue,  to  useful  and  honorable  labor  by  this  incen- 
tive.*^ Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  when  the  question  of  pater- 
nal authority  and  filial  obedience  comes  up,  that  education  is 
likely  to  be  more  provident  and  thorough  when  the  father  sees 
his  diildren  grow  to  maturity,  while  he  is  able  to  guide  them, 
than  when,  as  in  the  case  of  marriages  long  delayed,  he  is  likely 
to  die  during  their  infancy.     Parental  consent  is  undoubtedly 

*  The    proportion   of    iUegitimate  limits,  are  exempted  from  execution, 

children  to  Iqptimate  in  those  parts  A  widow  has  special  reservations  in 

of  Germany   in   which   the    impedi-  cases  of  her  husband's  estate  being 

ments  to  ni&trimony  are  the  greatest  insolvent. 

18  estimated  at  from  1  to  5  to  1  to  7.  That  the  policy  of  a  country  sudi 

In  Massachusetts,  in  1876,  it  is  regis-  as  ours^  with  an  abundant  supply  of 

tered  at  15  to  1,000.  fertile   land,    is   to   encourage   early 

^  Ante,  I  7.  marriage,     is     maintained     by     Dr. 

The  distinctive  policy  of  this  coun-  Franklin  and   Mr.  Jefferson.     See  6 

try  as  to  marriage  exhibits  itself,  not  Southern  Law  Rev.  696. 

only  in  its   nonadoption  of  the  re-  Mr.  Mill,  following  Mr.  Wakefield, 

»trictjonft  of   the  old  world,  but  in  recommends  that  in  colonial  emigra- 

spedfic     legislative     encouragement,  tion   preference   be   given   to   young 

The  statutes  giving  tracts  of  public  couples,  or^  when  these  cannot  be  ob- 

Und  to  settlers  are  conditioned  on  the  tained,    to    families    with    children 

Imilding  of  homesteads  on  the  land  nearly   grown   up.     Political   Econo- 

oecapied.     Homesteads,     to      certain  my,  book  2,  chap.  13,  {  4. 
Vol.  L  Confl.  of  Laws — 20. 
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desirable  when  minors  are  to  be  married ;  but  it  is  held  that  to 
enforce  this  principle  by  making  it  an  offense  for  an  officer  or 
clergyman  to  solemnize  the  marriage  of  minors  without  such 
consent  is  far  wiser  and  more  humane  than  to  declare  a  mar 
riage  without  such  consent  to  be  a  nullity.  These  are  rules 
brought  with  them  by  the  colonists  who  founded  the  jurispru- 
dence and  social  economy  of  our  country,  and  these  rules  have 
always  been  parts  of  the  national  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Assuming  that  in  matters  of  national  policy  the  laws  of  each 
country,  as  is  conceded  even  by  jurists  of  the  modern  schools  of 
France  and  Italy,  ^  are  to  be  supreme,  then  two  conclusions 
must  follow:  (1)  When  foreigners  marry  on  our  shores,  fully 
capable,  according  to  our  laws,  of  marriage,  but  incapable  ac- 
cording to  their  personal  laws,  we  will  hold  their  marriage  not 
invalidated  by  such  incapacity;  (2)  when  our  own  citizens, 
o^pable  of  marriage  by  our  laws,  marry  abroad  in  a  foreign 
country  where  they  would  be  incapable  of  marriage  if  subjects, 
we  will  hold  that  such  incapacity  will  not  prevent  us  from  recog- 
nizing their  marriage  as  valid.  "^ 

128.  Union  must  be  for  life. — A  conjugal  union  for  a  limited 
period,  with  the  condition  that  the  union  is  to  close  when  the 
term  is  over,  will  not  be  recognized  as  constituting  a  valid  nutf- 
riage,  even  though  such  union  continue  until  death.  ^ 

128a.  Same. — The  cases  cited  in  the  note  to  the  last  section 
sustain  the  statement  of  the  text  as  a  general  principle  with  ref- 
erence to  marriage ;  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  direct  authority 

<  Ante,  if  104},  104|.  fications  of  this  kind  contradict  the 

t  See  post,  i  l«5c.  very  nature  of  mania^'e,  according  to 

the  Decretals.    Cap.  3,  5,  x.  de  condi- 

1  Letters  v.  Cady,  10  Cal.  533.    See  f^^^^^'^  aTe're'beL'thal  ^"v^^^ 

Hal'liJ^t  Ulf^^^^^^^  '--V"^  ^''''  ''^^^"  ^  '"^^"™° 

men,  36  Pa.  13;  Hkrrod  v.  Harrod,  1  f^J.  ob  errorem  resc.ndendo  «Mnm^^ 

Kay  A  J.   16,   18  Jur.  863,  2  Week.  ^^'P'   ^^^Y^'    ^^}'    The  Protestant 

Rep.  612;  State  v.  Ta-cha-nataK  64  J""«t«  declare   with   equal    positive- 

N.  C.  614.     [See  next  section.]     By  "^'^^  ^^^^^  marriage  is  to  be  a  penna 

the  canon  law,  a  condition  that,  on  a  "«"*    institution,  which    no  special 

certain  contingency,  a  marriage  shall  contract  of  the  parties  can  modify, 

cease,  is  void.     Walter,  Kirchenr.  11  As  an  example  of  thia  is  cited  the 

Aufl.    S   639;    Permaneder,  Kirch.    |  Ocnevese  Ordinance  of   1541:     "Que 

602.    On  the  other  hand,  a  marriage,  on  ne  tienne  point  pour  promesse  de 

to  be  dependent  upon  a  future  contin-  mariage   le   propos,   qui   auroit  est^ 

gency  (*'si  pater  ejus  suum  praesta-  sous  condition."    Goeschpn,  Doctrina 

ret  assensum"),  is  a  nullity.     Quali-  de  mntrimonio^  note  8. 
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for  denying  to  such  a  union  the  international  character  of  mar- 
riage, if  it  is  a  marriage  by  the  laws  of  any  state  or  country, 
which,  upon  general  principles  of  international  law,  would  oth- 
erwise determine  its  character.  None  of  those  cases  presented 
BDch  a  state  of  facts.  It  did  appear,  in  the  last  case,  that 
such  a  conjugal  union  would  constitute  a  marriage  according  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  the  Indian  tribe  to  which  the  parties  be- 
longed ;  but  the  decision  denying  it  such  effect  was  expressly  put 
upon  the  ground  that,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  the  parties 
were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  the 
union  was,  therefore,  to  be  tested  by  its  law,  and  not  by  the  an- 
cient custom  of  the  tribe.  The  statement  of  the  text  as  applied 
to  international  or  interstate  marriage  has  some  support  from 
an  obiter  statement  in  an  English  case,^  to  the  effect  that  a  con- 
jugal union,  to  constitute  a  marriage  within  the  rules  of  intei^ 
national  law,  must  be  for  life.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  state 
courts  have  upheld  the  validity  of  marriages  between  members 
of  Indian  tribes  living  as  a  separate  conmiunity  or  people, 
which  were  valid  according  to  the  Indian  custom,  notwithstand- 
ing that  that  custom  contemplated  the  dissolution  of  the  relation 
at  any  time  at  the  mere  will  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties.*  In 
one  case^  the  court  questioned  whether,  under  any  circumsUm- 

^Hffde  y.  Hyde,  L.  R.  1  Prob.  ft  vided  that  the  issue  of  a  marriage 

DiT.  13L  null    in    law    should    be    legitimate. 

^Wall  y.   Williamson,  S  Ala.  4S;  The  principles  announced  in  this  case 

Barl  T.  Godleyy  42  Minn.  361,  7  L.  were  subsequently  approved  in  Boyer 

R.  A.  125,  18  Am.  St.  Rep.  517,  44  v.  Dively,  58  Mo.  510,  and  LaRiviere 

N.  W.  254.      In  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  v.  LaRiviere,  77  Mo.  512.      Morgan 

90  Mo.  72,  77  Am.  Dec.  598,  also,  it  y.  McOhee,  5  Humph.  13,  also  rus- 

was  held  that  such  a  union  would  tained  an  Indian  marriage;   but  its 

constitute  a  marriage  de  facto;  but  character  as  to  permanency  does  not 

in  this  eaae  it  was  only  necessary  to  appear.      See  further  upon  this  sub- 

esUbliah  a  marriage  de  facto,  and  ject,  note  to  57   L.  R.   A.   155,   159 

not  neoeflsarily    a    valid    marriage,  et  seq. 

nnoe  the  question  involved  was  as  to       ^Roche  v.  WashAngion,  19  Ind.  53, 

the  legitimacy  of  the  children,  and  81  Am.  Dec.  376. 
the  Missouri   statute  expressly  pro- 
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<'Qfli  0iieh  a  onion  could  be  deemed  a  marriage  in  an  intamatioD- 
al  SMise;  but  the  decision  denying  it  such  effect  was  put  upon 
riie  ground  that  it  was  contracted  after  all  territorial  jurisdic- 
fion  of  the  tribe  had  ceased  in  the  state.* 

129.  Must  be  ezduuve. — Nor  will  recognition  be  given  to  a 
marriage  contracted  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  not  to  be 
exclusive,  but  that  the  man  is  at  liberty  to  take  subsequent 
mves.  * 

130.  Indian  polygamous  marriages  invalid. — ^In  Miasouri,  in 
a  case  involving  the  legitimacy  of  the  children  of  an  Indian 
marriage,  —  the  father  having,  when  in  Missouri,  recog- 
nized such  legitimacy,  —  the  marriage  was,  after  much 
hesitation,  validated.  There  was  no  positive  evidence, 
however,  to  show  that  the  marriage  was,  in  its  terms,  polyg- 
amous.* So,  we  have  a  remark  by  Chief  Justice  Ruf^  al- 
ready cited,  ^  that  "if  a  Turk  with  two  wives  were  to  oome  here, 
we  would  administer  to  them  the  justice  due  to  the  relations 
contracted  by  them  at  home.''  But,  independently  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  the  "justice"  here  spoken  of  involves,  this  is  a 
mere  dictum,  and  is  in  conflict  with  the  result  at  which  the 
court  arrived,  namely,  that  the  recognition  of  polygamy  in 
North  Carolina  by  domiciled  citizens  would  be  intolerable  as  a 
scandal  and  breach  of  public  morals.^  The  utmost  that  can  be 
said  on  this  point  is  that  a  Turk,  when  in  transit,  would  be  per- 
mitted to  pursue  his  journey  without  interference  in  his  do- 
mestic concerns.  But  even  this  may  be  doubted ;  nor  is  it  prob- 
able that,  on  a  petition  for  a  habeas  corpus  by  the  second  or 
third  wife  of  a  Turk  traveling  in  America,  the  petitioner  would 

4The  court  also  questioned  whether,       'i^John8t>n  v.  Johnson,  30  Mo.  72,  77 

under  any  circumstances,  an  Indian  Am.  Dec.  598.     See  6  Southern  Law 

.  ., ,j  , ,   ,   ,  ..  .  ^.^^  '  Rev.  (1881)  tt96.      [This  case  is  fur 

tribe  could  be  regarded  as  a  state  in  ^^^^  weakened  as  an  authority  on  the 

the  international  sense,  so  as  to  come  point  by  the  fact  that  the  quetion 

within  the  rule  that  a  marriage  valid  was  nicroly  as  to  the  existence  of  » 

according  to   the   law   of   the   place  marriage  de  facto,  and  not  necessa- 

where  celebrated  U  valid  everywhere,  ^^i^^l'' ^^^^^^^  -'lii! 

See  further,  as  to  recognition  of  In-  point,   post,   $   131a.]      As  to  slave 

dian  marriages,  Kalyton  v.  Kalyton  marriages,    see    Minor    t.    Jones,  2 

(Or.)   74  Pac.  491.  Red^-  289. 
n>„*  o^  «^-*    Jt  iQi«    «..  f^  fi.s«       ^Williams  ▼.  Gates,  27  N.  C.  (5 

1  But  see  post,  S  131a,  as  to  this  ^^^^  j^.)  535.    See  ante,  9  120. 

point  sSee  post,  fi  136. 
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be  remanded,  on  the  ground  that,  by  Turkish  law,  she  was  un- 
der her  husband's  control.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  issue  directly  arose  in  a  trial  in  In- 
diana, where  it  was  held  that  a  polygamous  marriage  with  an 
Indian,  according  to  Indian  usage,  is  not  a  valid  marriage.'^ 
*Tiarriage,"  said  Judge  Perkins,  "is  the  union  of  one  man  and 
one  woman,  'so  long  as  they  both  shall  live,'  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others^  by  an  obligation  which  during  that  time  the  partie.^ 
cannot  of  their  own  volition  and  act  dissolve,  but  which  can 
be  dissolved  only  by  authority  of  the  state."* 

131.  And  so,  of  Mormon  marriages. — ^In  1866,  the  question  of 
Mormon  marriages  came  before  the  English  court  of  probate 
and  divorce  in  the  following  form:  A  young  man  named  Hyde 
(afterwards  "Elder"  Hyde)  became,  in  1847,  when  in  Eng- 
land, engaged  to  a  Miss  Hawkins,  both  being  Mormons.  In 
1853  the  parties  were  married,  according  to  Mormon  rites,  at 
Salt  Lake,  to  ^ich  place  they  had  emigrated,  and  where  they 
were  apparently  domiciled.  In  1856,  Hyde  went  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  where  he  renounced  the  Mormon  faith.  In  1856, 
he  was  excommunicated  at  Utah,  and  his  wife  declared  free  to 
marry  again.  In  1857,  he  urged  her,  in  writing,  to  abandon 
the  Mormon  faith,  and  return  to  him,  but  she  refused.  In 
the  same  year  he  resumed  his  domicil  in  England,  when  he  be- 
came a  dissenting  minister.  In  1859,  the  wife  married  again, 
according  to  the  Mormon  form,  and  the  husband  petitioned 
the  English  court  of  probate  for  a  divorce.  On  the  trial,  evi- 
donee  was  given  by  "a  counsellor  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Tnited  States,"  "that  a  marriage  by  Brigham  Young,  in  Utah, 
.  .  .  would  be  recognized  as  valid  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  provided  that  the  parties  were  both  unmar- 
ried at  the  time  when  it  was  contracted,  and  that  they  were  both 
capable  of  contracting  marriage."  The  petition  was  dismissed, 
on  th6  ground  that  the  court  did  not  regard  the  Mormon  cere- 
mony as  establishing  the  marital  relations,  though  it  was  ad- 

4  At    to  the   Btatus   of   polygamy  marriages  of  Mussulmen  with  women 

anKHig  foreigners  resident  in  a  Chris-  of  their  own  race  would  be  held  ille- 

tian   state,    see   Fhil.   iy.    329.    The  gal.     See  ante,  §  125,  note. 
French    law,    according    to    Merlin,        b  Roche  v.  Washington,  19  Ind.  63, 

would  permit  a  Mussulman's  polyg-  81  Am.  Dec.  376.     See,  however,  post, 

amy  with  his  own  countrywomen,  but  f  131a. 

not  with  French  women.     Questions        ^Ihid.     But  see   contra,   Connolly 

de  droit.  Divorce,  xiii.  p.  370.     De-  v.  Woolrich,  11  Lower  Can.  Jur.  197; 

manfrsat  is  quoted  by  Phillimore  as  Clarke,  Crim.  Law,  167. 
holding  that,  in  France,  polygamous 
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mitted  that  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  valid  in  the  United 
States.  ^  The  hypothesis  that  such  a  marriage  would  have  been 
valid  in  the  United  States  was  erroneous ;  but  that,  in  face  of 
such  an  hypothesis,  the  marriage  should  have  been  held  invalid 
in  England  make  the  decision  directly  in  point  to  the  posi- 
tion that  to  give  a  marriage  extraterritorial  force,  it  should  be 
the  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman,  to  the  exclusion  of  others^ 
for  life.  The  same  view  is  taken  by  an  eminent  Swiss  jurist^ 
Dr.  Beinhold  Schmid,  to  be  hereafter  cited.* 

By  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1, 1862,' 
it  is  enacted  that  all  acts  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Utah. 
"which  establish,  support,  maintain,  ^ield,  or  countenance 
polygamy,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  disapproved  and  an- 
nuUed."  This  statute,  and  those  making  bigamy  in  Utah  in- 
dictable, have  been  held  constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States ;  and  to  indictments  for  bigamy  based  on 
this  legislation,  religious  privilege  is  no  defense.'* 

131a.  Same. — It  was  urged  in  the  case  discussed  in  the  last 
section  that,  as  neither  of  the  parties  to  the  marriage  there  in 
question  had  been  previously  married,  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
riage might  be  recognized  without  countenancing  polygamy; 
but  the  court  declined  to  take  that  view,  holding  that  the  mar- 
riage was  vitiated,  from  an  international  point  of  view,  by  the 
fact  that  the  very  terms  of  the  marriage  compact  allowed  the 
man  to  contract  other  marriages  during  the  continuance  of  the 
relation  created  thereby.*  The  authorities  in  the  United  State.<. 
while  conceding  that  polygamous  marriages  constitute  an  ex- 
ception* to  the  general  rule  that  a  marriage  valid  where  celc 

1  Hyde  v.  Hyde,  L.  R.  1   Prob.  &  an  action  involving  the  legitimacj  of 

Div.  131.    Ante,  §  127,  note.  children  of  the  marriage.     The  mar 

156  IsO^  P^"«8ia"  Code,  see  post,  §i  ^.^^  i^^oXy^^  in  this  case  was  al^i 

»12  Stat,  at  L.  501,  chap.  126.  »  fl"t  marriage.      See  also  note  to 

4  Retinoids  v.  United  mates,  98  U.  57  L.  R.  A.  155,  169  et  seq. 

S.  145;  25  L.  erl.  244:  Wharton,  Crim.        tj^^U  v.   Williamson,   8   Ala.  48: 

Law,  8th  ed.  §§  1C82,  1715,  1727.  ^       ,        „    .        e   t    t   nr      v   ^^n 

'  ^^  ,  ^TnepfZ  v.  Eictng,  5  J.  J.  Marsh,  4b0. 

1  The  same  poBition  was  taken  in  22  Am.  Dec.  41 ;  Jackson  v.  Jackson, 

Hethell  v.   mUhjard,   L.   R.    38   Ch.  82  Md.  17,  34  L.  R.  A.  773,  33  Atl. 

Div.  220,  57  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  487,  36  317     {obiter)  ;    Com,    v.    Lane,   W^ 

Week.  Rep.  503,  58  L.  T.  N.  S.  674,  Mass.  458,  18  Am.  Rep.  509  {ohiier). 
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brated  is  valid  everywhere,  have  not  thus  far  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  original  marriage,  if  valid  where  celebrated.'  It  has 
e?en  been  held  in  one  case  that  a  second  marriage  contracted 
during  the  continuance  of  the  first,  if  valid  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  celebrated,  ^vould  be  recognized  in  another  juris- 
diction, and  that  the  children  of  both  wives  would  be  deemed 
legitimate  and  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  property  of  the  hus- 
band.^ It  was  said  in  justification  of  this  position,  that  while 
most  civilized  nations  have  discarded  polygamy,  yet  it  is  a  rec- 
ognized and  valid  institution  among  many  nations,  and  not  uni- 
versally unlawful.  This  decision,  however,  goes  beyond  the 
weight  of  authority,  even  in  the  United  States,  which  at  most 
recognizes  only  the  first  of  the  polygamous  unions. 

II.  Incapacitibs. 

182.  Party  already  married  incompetent  to  marry  again. —  A 
prior  existing  marriage  renders  all  subsequent  marriages  a  nul- 
lity. This  the  canon  law  expressly  announces  as  divino  jure, 
and  of  perpetual,  universal  obligation.^  Such,  also,  is  the  vie^\ 
of  the  Protestant  Grerman  jurists.*  It  is  true  that  tin' 
Papal  See  allowed  dispensations  for  such  second  marriages,  in 
at  least  two  specified  cases,  one  as  late  as  1804,  in  Switzerland,^* 
and  that  Luliier  apparently  sanctioned  the  qualified  divorce  .of 
Philip  of  Hesse,  and  a  second  marriage  by  the  latter  during  his 

^WM  V,  Willi<Mn8on,  8  Ala.  48;  elude  the  recognition  of  a  marriage 

Com.  T.  Lane,  113  Mass.  458,  18  Am.  between  a  white  man  and  an  Indian 

Rep.  509    {ohiter).      And  see  Koho-  woman  which  was  valid  according  to 

gum  ▼.  Jackson  Iron  Co,  76  Mich,  the  custom  of  the  Indian  tribe. 

498,  43  N.  W.  602,  infra.     The  point  *Kohogum  v.  JacJcson  Iron  Co.  76 

was  not  really  involved  in  Roche  v.  Mich.  498,  43  N.  W.  602. 
Washington,  19  Ind.  53,  81  Am.  Dec. 

376,  for  the  reason   stated  in  ante,  ^  Cap.    8,    x.    de   divortiis,   4,    19; 

.  ,oo  Cone.  Trid.  sess.  24,  can.  2,  de  sacr. 

»  ^28a.  matrim. 

In  Connolly  v,  Woolrtch,  11  Lower  2  Goeschen,  Doctrina  de  matrimo- 

Gan.  Jur.  197,  the  court  held  that  the  nio. 

fact  that  the  Indian  usage  with  ref-  '  Weise,    Eaemplum   bigamiae  per 

erenoe  to  marriage  permitted  polyg-  ti!T,uS^^iSl,^'^'  ^'^'^'  ^^*" 
aiBjr  aad  diToroe  at  will  did  not  pre- 
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first  wife's  hie ;  but  such  action,  in  both  cases,  so  far  as  it  went 
to  approve  double  marriages,  or  bigamj,  has  been  expressly  re- 
pudiated and  denounced  by  the  canon  lawyers  of  both  oom- 
inunions.*  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  law  of  all  Christian  states,  that  a  second  marriage,  the  fii'st 
remaining  undissolved,  is  void,  and  will  be  so  treated,  no  mat- 
ter where  contracted/  When  a  marriage  will  be  considered 
^MisBolved"  will  be  discussed  under  another  head.  ®  It  is  suffi- 
cient now  to  say  that  while  we  recognize  the  power  of  foreign 
states  to  divorce  their  subjects,  and  also  recognize  as  valid  the 
remarriage  of  one  of  such  divorced  subjects  to  a  third  party, 
we  do  not  hold  a  divorce  by  a  foreign  state  as  valid  when 
neither  of  the  parties  to  the  marriage  was  distinctively  subject 
to  its  law.^ 

It  may  be  added  that  the  fact  that  a  state  does  not  itself  au- 
thorize divorces  is  no  bar  to  a  marriage  in  such  state  of  persons 
divorced  in  another  state  to  whose  law  they  are  subject^  And 
although  the  point  was  once  contested  in  France,  it  is  now  ruled 
by  the  Court  of  Cassation  that  a  divorce  pronounced  by  the 
judex  domicilii  abroad  will  entitle  the  divorced  person  to  con- 
tract a  second  marriage  in  France,  notwithstanding  that  the 
marriage  was  in  France,  and  in  France  divorces  are  prohib- 
ited.* 

133.  Supposed  but  not  actual  death  of  a  party  does  not  dis- 
solve a  marriage. — By  the  canon  law,  death  of  the  first  husband 
or  wife  must  be  judicially  proved.  No  absence,  no  matter  how 
long  or  how  unexplained,  will  be  regarded  as  affording  a  pre- 
sumption of  death.  *  This,  however,  has  been  greatly  modified 
by  subsequent  legislation.  In  Grermany  the  practice  is,  after 
an  unexplained  absence  for  a  specific  period, — varying  in  par- 
ticular states, — ^to  permit  the  party  who  has  disappeared  to  be 
publicly  cited  by  order  of  court;  and,  should  he  not  appear, 
for  permission  to  be  issued  for  a  second  marriage.  There  is, 
however,  an  important  distinction  to  be  kept  in  mind.  In  Ko- 
man  Catholic  countries  generally,  should  the  first  husband  ap- 
pear after  the  second  marriage,  the  latter  is  regarded  as  a  nul- 

4  Pernianeder,    Kirchenr.  §     392;        9  Jour,  du  droit  int.  prir^  1875,  p. 

Ulirig,     Eherecht,     %     73;  Richter,   122;  Demolorabe,  vol.  i.  p.  101.    See 

Kirch.  §  255.  fullj  authorities  cited  post,  SS  209. 

s  But  see  ante,  §  131a.  214.    The  German  role  is  giren  post 

•  Pofit,  §§  200-239.  §  214. 

f  Post,  §  231.  1  Cap.  19,  z.  de  sponsaliboB,  4,  1: 

•  Post,  §§  204-214.  cap.  2,  x.  de  secundis  nuptiis,  4,  21. 
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lit;,  and  the  decree  on  which  it  was  based,  being  fonnded  on  a 
mistake,  is  vacated.^  On  the  other  hand,  in  Prussia,  and  in 
other  Protestant  lands,  the  judicial  declaration  of  the  first  hus- 
band's death  (Todes-ErJcldrung)  is  regarded  as  final,  and  aa 
woridng  a  dissolution  of  the  first  marriage.*  Should  a  col- 
lision occur  in  this  respect,  the  question  should  be  determined 
by  the  actual  character  of  this  decree.  If  it  operates  to  annul 
the  marriage,  and  if  it  is  issued  by  a  competent  jurisdiction^ 
on  regular  procedure,  it  should,  according  to  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law,*  be  regarded  as  having  this  effect  in  other  coun- 
tries, even  where  sudi  decrees  have  no  such  operation. 

In  the  United  States,  one  state  will  presume  another  to  have 
adopted  the  English  common  law,  validating  second  marriages 
when  one  of  the  parties  to  the  first  has  been  absent,  unheard 
horn,  for  seven  years;  and,  on  this  reasoning,  it  was  held  by 
ihe  supreme  court  of  Georgia,  in  1866,  that  where  a  man  had 
•leserted  his  v^fe  in  North  Carolina,  and  lived  apart  from  her, 
unheard  of,  for  ten  years,  when  the  wife  married  a  second  hus- 
band in  North  Carolina,  the  children  of  such  second  marriage 
\yere  legitimate.^ 

134.  In  some  states  legitimacy  assigned  to  children  of  second 
bona  fide  marriage  in  such  case. — Cases  may  arise  when  a  sec- 
ond marriage  is  contracted  on  the  bona  fide  belief  that  the  first 
was  dissolved  by  death,  though  the  legal  period  required  to  es- 
rablifih  a  formal  presumption  to  this  effect  had  not  been 
n?ached.  In  such  case  the  canon  law  conceded  to  the  second 
marriage  the  rights  of  validity  so  far  as  to  prescribe  that  the 
offspring  of  such  marriage,  during  the  period  of  such  bona 
fide  belief,  were  legitimate.  ^  This  view  has  been  accepted  in 
several  of  our  states  by  statute,  and  in  Louisiana  at  common 
law.*    The  extraterritorial  recognition  of  such  legitimacy  de- 

^Eicbborn,    Kirchenr.   Th.    2,    §§  *  Hiram  v.  Pierce,  46  Me.  367,  71 

^J(M73;    Pcrmaneder,    fi§   332,   333;  Am,  Dec,  656 ;  Linceoum  y.  Linceeum^ 

'Valter,  $  316,  note  13,  §  323,  note  12.  3  Mo.  441;    Harttoell  v.  Jackson,  7 

»Eichho^^  Kirchenr.  Th.  2,  §  473,  Tex.  57G;  Graham  v.  Bennet,  2  Cal. 

iote39.  603;    Clendenning  ▼.   Clendenning,  3 

*  See  po9t,  §  231.  Mart.  N.  S.  438.     See  also,  as  to  com- 

^Euhanks  ▼.   Banks,  34  Ga.   407.  mon  law  of  Spain,  in  fbrce  in  Texas 

Soe  2  Wharton,  Crim.  Law,  8th  ed.  S  and    Louisiana,   Smith   v.    Smithy    1 

^«?2.  Tex.  621,  46  Am.  Dec.   121;   Lee  t. 

See  also  infra^  {  166c,  note  3.  Smith,  18  Tex.  141 ;  Bishop,  Mair.  4 

» Bnrge,  Colonial  &  Foreign  Laws,  Div.  §  .301.     But  see  Wharton,  Crink 

^52L  Iaw,  8th  ed.  §§  1693,  1705. 
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pends  upon  whether  it  was  decreed  hj  the  state  U. 
parties  were  subject' 

185.  Party  divorced  may  marry  again;  but  doub 
stricted  divorce. — ^We  have  just  seen  that  even  in  a 
divorces  are  forbidden,  as  against  the  public  poli 
divorced  abroad  by  a  court  to  which  the;  were  sub 
titled  to  marry  again. ^  Suppose,  howe.er,  the  d( 
vorce,  in  compliance  with  a  general  statute,  provid 
of  the  parties  shall  not  marry  agaifi.  No  doubt 
binds  such  party,  if  remaining  within  the  state  wl 
cree  is  entered,  he  being  subject  to  its  laws.  But 
goes  into  another  state  where  divorces  are  not  sub; 
restrictions,  and  marries  a  second  time  in  such  stai 
second  marriage  valid  ?  In  Massachusetts,  a  man 
such  circumstances  was  adjudged  valid  by  the  suprc 
though  by  a  subsequent  statute*  this  decision  wa 
and  all  marriages,  by  residents  of  Massachusetts,  i 
of  Massachusetts  statutes,  when  the  marriage  is  pc 
another  state,  with  the  purpose  of  evading  the  Mi 
statute,  are  declared  void.  But,  unless  there  be  i 
marriages  of  this  class  are  valid  in  that  state.* 

After  a  divorce  for  adultery,  in  Kentucky,  the  \ 
was  the  offending  party,  removed  to  Tennessee,  and 
ried  again,  her  former  husband  still  living.  By 
Kentucky  such  second  marriage  was  invalid.  By 
Tennessee  it  was  legal.  The  marriage  was  held  v 
supreme  court  of  Tennessee.  But  it  should  be  ] 
that  in  this  case  there  was  a  bona  fide  removal  to 


«  The  implication  that,  if  the  par- 
ties are  subject  to  the  state  which 
decrees  it,  the  legitimacy  will  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  courts  of  other  states 
is,  at  least,  questionable,  in  view 
of  the  authorities.  See  further  on 
this  subject,  post,  §  250a. 

1  Ante.  §132;  post,  §§  204-234. 

But  if  a  divorce  is  not  internation- 
ally valid,  the  parties  are  incompe- 
tent to  marry  a  second  time,  and  the 
children  of  such  second  marriage  will 
be  illesritimate.  Be  Wilson,  L.  R.  1 
Eq.  247;  Shato  v.  Oould,  L.  R.  3  H. 
L.  r>5.  37  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  433,  18  L.  T. 
N.  S.  833. 


t  Putnam  v.  Putnam 
The  position  taken 
has  been  approved  in  ( 
4  Cash.  49,  and  Com. 
Mass.  468,  18  Am.  Re] 
plied  to  marriages  cele 
the  state,  .and  not  wil 
ute  referred  to  in  the 

3  Rev.  Stat.  diap.  71 
Pub.  Stat.  chap.  145.  S  ^ 

1  Com.  V.  Lane,  113 
Am.  Rep.  509. 
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3  there  was  no  question  of  fraud;  and  that  the  deci- 
pronounced  by  a  Tennessee  court,  bound  by  the  law  of 
tate.* 

Ih  Carolina,  when  a  woman,  after  being  divorced  on 
id  of  adultery, — which  divorce,  by  North  Carolina 
pacitated  her  for  remarriage, — went  to  South  Caro- 
married  a  second  husband,  such  marriage  being  law- 
ith  Carolina,  it  was  held  by  the  supreme  court  that  the 
irriage  was  void.  "If  a  person,"  said  Chief  Justice 
contract  marriage  here,  and,  leaving  the  other  party, 
•  Turkey,  and  marries  half  a  dozen  wives,  contrary  to 
>f  this  state,  it  would  be  impossible  that  we  could  give 
lole  policy  regulating  marriages  and  inheritances,  and 
these  women  and  children  to  come  in  here  as  wives 
,  with  the  only  true  wife  and  heirs  according  to  our 
I  it  would  be  yet  more  clear  if  two  persons  were  to  go 
country  to  Turkey  merely  for  the  sake  of  getting 
t  a  place  in  which  polygamy  is  lawful,  and  then  com- 
o  the  place  where  it  is  not  lawful."® 


ring  a  marriage  within 
both  parties  to  it  must 
sd  to  evade  the  statutory 
against  remarriage. 
Whippen,  171  Mass.  5(>0, 
k 

V.  Dickson,  1  Yerg.  110, 
444.  But  see  Stevenson 
B.  Mon.  193. 

ns  to  be  no  doubt  as  to 
less  of  the  decision  in 
Dickson,  and  such  mar- 
been  upheld  in  the  fol- 
i  upon  a  similar  stato 
e.,  marriages  celebrated 
state  which  enacted  the 
between  persons  who  at 
the  marriage  were  not 
?rein )  :  Reed  v.  Hudson, 
tidier  V.  Fuller,  40  Ala. 
V.  Holt,  83  Ala,  528,  3 
768,  3  So.  321 ;  Phillips 
3  Me.  205,  12  L.  R,  A. 
Jt.  Rep.  770,22  Atl.  114: 


Roberts  v.  Ogdenshurgh  d  L.  C.  R. 
Co.  34  Hun,  324;  Van  Btorch  v.  Grif- 
fin, 71  Pa.  240;  Frame  v.  Tharmann. 
102  Wis.  653,  79  N.  W.  39.  In  these 
cases,  as  in  Dickson  v.  Dickson,  the 
decisions  were  pronounced  in  states 
other  than  that  which  enacted  the 
prohibition,  but  a  similar  decision 
was  made  in  Willey  v.  Willey,  22 
Wash.  115,  79  Am.  St.  Rep.  923,  60 
Pac.  145,  by  a  court  of  the  state 
which  enacted  the  prohibition.  Stetf- 
enson  v.  Gray,  17  B.  Mon.  193,  does 
not  seem  to  conflict  with  these  de- 
eisions.  See  also  note  to  67  L.  R. 
A.  155,  169  et  seq. 

^Williartis  v.  Oates,  27  N.  C.  (6 
Ired.  L.)  535.  StulVs  Estate,  183 
Pa.  625,  39  L.  R.  A.  539,  63  Am.  St. 
Rep.  776,  39  Atl.  16,  and  Pennegar  v. 
State,  87  Tenn.  244,  2  L.  R,  A.  703, 
10  Am.  St.  Rep.  648,  10  S.  W.  305, 
are  to  the  same  efl'ect.  In  both  these 
eases  it  appeared  tliat  the  parties 
went  out  of  the  stale  in  which  thev 
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In  New  York  it  has  been  held  that  a  party  for 
tery  a  divorce  is  decreed  may,  after  establishing 
domicil  in  another  state,  marry  in  such  state,  thoB 
not  have  married  in  New  York;  and  that  on  returi 
York,  after  such  marriage,  and  dying  there,  his  i 
descend,  under  the  New  York  statutes,  to  his  suoo 
such  marriage.^  But,  subsequently,  it  was  held  by 
court  that  where  the  party  prohibited  from  a  seco: 
in  New  York  went  to  another  state  for  the  express 
marrying  again,  in  fraud  of  the  New  York  statute 
marriage  would  be  void  in  New  York.®     On  the 


were  domiciled  to  celebrate  the  mar- 
riage, for  the  express  purpose  of 
evading  the  statute. 

It  was  also  held  in  Carmena  ▼. 
Blaney,  16  La.  Ann.  246,  that  such 
a  marriage  would  be  held  invalid  in 
Louisiana,  where  the  parties  were 
domiciled,  but  it  did  not  clearly  ap- 
pear in  this  case  that  it  would  have 
been  valid,  even  according  to  the  law 
of  Mississippi,  where  it  was  cele- 
brated. 

In  MoLennan  v.  McLennan^  31  Or. 
4S0,  38  L.  R.  A.  863,  65  Am.  St.  Rep. 
835,  50  Pac.  802,  it  was  held  that  a 
marriage  by  a  resident  of  Oregon  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  time  al- 
lowed for  an  appeal  from  a  decree 
of  divorce  obtained  by  her  in  that 
state  was  absolutely  void,  notwith- 
standing it  was  celebrated  in  an- 
other state.  The  statute  involved  in 
this  case  forbade  either  party  to  the 
divorce  to  remarry  during  the  time 
allowed  for  an  appeal ;  and  the  court 
attempted  to  distinguish  the  deci- 
sions in  other  states  upholding  such 
marriages,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
statutes  there  involved  merely  for- 
bade the  remarriage  of  the  guilty 
party,  as  a  punishment,  and  were 
tiierefore  penal  in  their  nature,  wMle 


the  Oregon  statute  apj 
nocent,  as  well  as  to  t 
goes  to  the  capacity  o 
to  marry  within  the  pi 
It  is  to  be  observed, 
the  statutes  involved 
cases  operate  to  make 
void  if  celebrated  with 

See  a  discussion  of 

in  21   Alb.  L.  J.  486. 

law,  see  post,  {  214. 

^  WebVa  Estate,  Tuc 

^Marshall  v.  Marsha 

This  case  has  been 
later  cases,  and  it  is  i 
t.iblished  in  New  Yor 
marriage  is  valid  whc 
it  will  be  held  valid  : 
notwithstanding  that 
were  domiciled  in  the 
and  went  out  of  it  to 
marriage  for  the  exprc 
evading  the  statute.  T 
BHntnall,  86  N.  Y.  18, 
505;  Thorp  v.  Thorp, 
43  Am.  Rep.  189;  Moor 
92  N.  Y.  621,  44  Aj 
Feugnet  v.  Phelps,  4) 
People  v.  Chase,  28  Hi 
rison  v.  Kerrison,  8  Al 

And  it  has  been  so 
states   {8tat0  v.  Weati 
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held  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  provision  in  the  New 
te  forbidding  persons  against  whom  a  divorce  is  dc 
urry  again  does  not  prevent  a  wife  who,  at  the  time 
>w  York  decree  of  divorce  was  entered  against  her, 
it  in  Pennsylvania,  from  marrying  again.  • 
Id  such  a  second  marriage,  after  such  a  divorce,  Ik» 
J  by  the  common  law  of  Christendom,  apart  from  thr 
scussed  in  the  last  ease,  of  fraud  .on  a  particular 
other  words,  is  a  second  marriage  by  the  offending 
Inltery,  after  divorce,  in  itself  a  gross  immorality, 
to  be  everywhere  condemned?  This  question  was 
3sed  in  the  English  Parliament  prior  to  the  passage 
divorce  bill;  but  the  position  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
ilty  party,  after  divorce,  was  preserved  from  ruin 
narriage;  was  sustained  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
Luse  forbidding  such  remarriages  was  stricken  out. 
ent  thus  successfully  pressed,  coupled  with  the  fact 
^landy  Germany,  and  a  majority  of  the  American 
remarriages  are  permitted,  make  it  difficult  to  es- 
L  a  general  consent  in  favor  of  the  illegality  of  such 
to  constitute  a  common-law  rule ;  and  so  it  has  been 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  in  New  York.  ^  ^' 
me  time  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  force  of  the 
lat  in  such  cases  the  decree  entered  against  the  con- 
•ty  is  not  one  of  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matri- 
•h  party  is  not  by  such  decree  permitted  to  marrv- 
status  remains  that  of  a  person  incapable  of  matri- 
ig  as  he  is  domiciled  in  the  state  making  the  decree : 
is  strong  ground,  therefore,  in  such  case,  for  the 


)ec  69;  State  v.  Skat- 
403,  40  L.  R.  A.  428, 
Rep.  936,  38  Atl.  81; 
ardson,  72  Vt.  49,  47 
least,  when  but  one  of 
Dtended  to  evade  the 
sford  y,  Johruon,  2 
id.  Cas.  No.  11,266). 


k  V.  Griffm,  71  Pa.  240. 
V.  Johnson,  2  Blatchf. 
No.  11,266.  See  also 
8,  to  the  same  effect, 
tinff  discussion  of  this 
r.  Hugh  Davej  Evans's 


work   on  the  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Marriage,  pp.  237,  238,  and  in  Prcsi 
dent  Wool  Bey's  Treatise  on  Divorce: 
and  see  post,  §§  154,  214. 

All  of  the  cases  previously  cited 
in  which  the  validity  of  such  mar 
riages  has  been  upheld  when  cele 
brated  out  of  the  state  which  enacted 
the  prohibition  are  necessarily  op- 
posed to  the  erection  of  such  pro- 
hibition into  a  universal  principle 
of  Christendom  applicable  without 
reference  to  the  place  of  the  mar- 
riage or  the  domicil  of  the  parties. 
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courts  of  such  state  to  hold  that  if  he  goes  to  ai 
merely  to  avoid  the  home  law,  marries  in  such  stat 
immediately  resumes  his  old  domicile  the  marriage 
void  in  such  state.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  moves  i 
state,  and  there  becomes  domiciled,  dien  he  is  sul 
laws  of  such  state;  and  if  by  the  laws  of  such  sta 
titled  to  marry  again,  then  he  may  marry  again,  ai 
riage  would  be  internationally  valid.  In  any  view, 
itation  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  affect  a  defendant 
time  was  domiciled  in  another  state.  *^ 

135a.  Same;  extraterritorial  effect  of  statute  forbid 
riage. — If,  as  some  of  the  courts  and  text  writers  en 
lex  domicilii,  and  not  the  lex  loci  celebrationis,  were 
ed  as  the  international  test  of  matrimonial  capacity 
of  the  kind  considered  in  the  last  section,  if  prohil 
lex  domicilii,  would  be  invalid  everywhere,  without  i 
the  intention  of  the  parties^  or  to  the  law  of  the  plac 
marriage  was  celebrated.^     As  subsequently  showi 


11  yon  Starch  v.  Qrilfin,  71  Pa.  240. 
Westlake  (1880,  p.  83)  argiies  that, 
although  a  man  is  not  entitled  to 
marry  again  hj  the  terms  of  a  di- 
vorce, the  incapacity  may  be  removed 
on  his  acquiring  a  domicil  in  a  coun- 
try which  permits  such  marriages. 
But  he  holds  that  this  rule  does  not 
apply  to  women,  who  cannot  change 
their  personal  law  unless  by  a  di- 
vorce giving  them  this  power.  Wheth- 
er this  position  is  good  in  the  United 
States  as  to  restricted  divorces  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  text.  The  position  that 
a  woman  cannot  change  her  domicil 
except  after  an  absolute  divorce  is,  as 
we  will  see,  not  accepted  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.     Post,  §  224. 

1  While  the  exception,  based  on 
the  distinctive  policy  of  the  forum, 
to  the  general  doctrine  that  the  lem 
looi  celehrationia  governs,  will,  when 
applied  by  a  court  of  the  jurisdiction 
in  which  the  parties  are  domiciled, 
produce  the  same  result  as  the  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  that  the  lem 


domicilii  is  the  test,  it 
served  that  the  lattei 
much  broader  than  tl 
since  the  exception  can 
plied  by  the  courts  of  th 
which  enacted  the  pro 
while  the  doctrine  of  < 
were  to  be  adopted,  wou 
by  the  courts  of  all 
And  again,  under  that 
fact  that  the  parties  w< 
in  a  stato  having  the  pr 
would  be  sufficient  to  i: 
marriage,  whereas,  und( 
tion,  that  fact  is  only  o 
cumstances  bearing  on 
and  may  or  may  not  ii 
marriage,  accordingly  a 
of  the  jurisdiction  in  w 
hibition  was  enacted  ad 
the  view  that  the  prohi 
pressive  of  a  distinctive 
forum. 
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►f  authority,  in  the  United  States  at  least,  adopts  the 
braiionis,  rather  than  the  lex  domicilii,  as  the  geu- 
Ltional  test  of  matrimonial  capacity.^  Applying 
h  a  marriage,  valid  where  celebrated,  is  valid  every- 
out  reference  to  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  par- 
heir  intention  to  evade  the  law  of  their  domicil  in 
^  The  lex  loci  celebrationis,  as  the  general  inter- 
;t  of  matrimonial  capacity,  however,  is,  as  subse- 
svn,  subject  to  an  exception  based  upon  the  distinct- 
►f  the  forum;*  and  some  courts,  applying  this  ex- 
aarriages  of  the  class  under  consideration,  have  re- 
cognize such  marriages,  though  valid  where  cele- 
lis  exception  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  cases  where 
was  at  the  forum  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  nor 
dependent  upon  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  evade 
ion  of  the  lex  fori.^  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
ater  reason  for  applying  the  exception  when  these 
ixist.  Other  courts,  however,  have  upheld  the  mar- 
when  both  conditions  existed,  thus  implying  that 
he  forum  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  divorced  per- 
a  part  of  the  distinctive  policy  of  the  forum.  • 


\  165a. 

S  135,  note  8. 
S  165b. 

rar  V.  State,  87  Tenn. 
L.  70:j,  10  Am.  St.  Rep. 
305,  where  the  decision 
ferred  to  the  exception, 
the  parties  went  out- 
ate  of  the  domicil  and 
brate  the  marriage,  in 
i  the  prohibition,  was 
In  this  case  the  parties 
1  at  the  fonim  at  the 
irriage. 

e  of  Neioman  ▼.  Kim- 
.  Ch.  App.)  52  L.  R. 
W.  1061,  the  marria^re 


was  held  invalid  in  Tennessee,  al- 
though it  was  expressly  assumed 
that  there  was  no  intent  to  evade  the 
laws  of  that  state  in  having  the  mar- 
riage celebrated  in  Texas.  The  ex- 
ception was  applied  in  this  case,  al- 
though the  parties  to  the  marriage 
seem  to  have  been  domiciled  in  Texas 
when  it  was  celebrated,  it  appearing, 
however,  that  they  immediately 
thereafter  took  up  their  domicil  in 
Tennessee. 

For  general  discussion  of  exception 
based  upon  distinctive  policy  of 
forum  as  applied  to  marriage,  see 
post,  S  r65b. 

•  See  ante,  §  135,  note  1. 
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While,  as  above  shown,  the  law  of  the  domici 
marriages  under  such  circumstances  has  occasiona 
domicil  was  at  the  forum  and  the  law  was  regarc 
of  the  distinctive  policy  of  the  forum,  been  apj 
riages  celebrated  in  another  state  or  country,  it  i 
lished  that  a  prohibitory  law  of  the  state  or  coimt 
<livoroe  is  granted  does  not  apply  to  a  marriage  oele 
other  jurisdiction,^  unless  the  question  as  to  the  vj 
subsequent  marriage  arises  in  the  jurisdiction  whei 
was  granted,  and  the  prohibitory  law  of  that  juris 
^rded  as  a  part  of  the  distinctive  policy  of  the  fo 

Assuming  that  the  lex  loci  celebrationis  is  the  pr 
fact  that  that  law  contains  a  general  prohibition 
riage  by  the  guilty  party  after  a  divorce  does  not^ 
prcssly  extends  to  such  cases,  invalidate  such  a  mf 
divorce  was  granted  in  another  jurisdiction.®  Th 
an  exception  to  the  principle  that  the  lex  loci  celd 
ems,  but  rests  upon  the  ground  that  the  prohibi 
taches  when  the  divorce  is  granted  within  the  juri 
therefore  the  marriage  is  not  invalid  even  accordi: 
loci  celebrationis  if  the  divorce  was  granted  in  a 
diction. 

If  the  subsequent  marriage  takes  place  in  the  sti 
divorce  was  granted,  and  is  invalid  by  the  law  of 
is  invalid  everywhere,®  though,  of  course,  the  pre 
not  have  any  greater  effect  in  other  jurisdictions 


t  Wilson  V.  Holt,  83  Ala.  628,  3 
Am.  St.  Rep.  768,  3  So.  321;  Re 
Wood,  137  Cal.  129,  69  Pac.  900; 
Clark  v.  Clark,  8  Gush.  385;  Roberta 
▼.  Ogdenshurgh  d  L.  C,  R,  Co.  34 
Hun,  324. 

^Fuller  V.  Fuller,  40  Ala.  301 ;  Her- 
nandezes Succession,  46  La.  Ann.  962, 
34  L.  R.  A.  831,  15  So.  461 ;  Phillips 


Y.  Madrid,  83  Me.  20 
862,  23  Am.  St.  Rep 
114;  Clark  v.  Clark, 
Bullock  Y.Bullock,  122 
V.  Stack,  6  Dem.  280; 
ley,  76  Vt.  163,  63  Atl 
9  This,  of  course,  wc 
if  the  lex  domicilii  yi 
the  general  test. 
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h  it  ia  enacted,  and,  if  it  merely  forbids  the  marriage 
invalidating  it,  the  marriage  will  be  recognized  in  other 
tiona.*® 


ty  policy  of  canon  law  impediments  from  consangrninity 
iely  extended. — By  the  Koman  law  natural  relationship 
irect  line,  ascending  or  descending,  whether  it  be  legiti- 

ill^itimate,  is  an  absolute,  perpetual,  and  universal 
[larriage.^     By  the  same  law,  lateral  relationship  is  a 

between  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  lineal  representa- 
brothers  and  sisters, — e,  g.,  the  children  or  grandchil- 
^rothers  or  sisters.  ^  The  canon  law,  adopting  the  Leviti- 
\j^  first,  in  the  eighth  century,  declared  all  "kinship'' 
but  proceeded  to  pronounce  this  kinship  to  cease  at  the 
degree.  But  a  peculiar  system  of  calculation  is  adopted 
ing  this  principle.  Brothers  and  sisters  are  of  kin  in 
degree ;  uncle  and  niece  in  the  second  degree ;  the  chil- 
brothers  and  sisters  (consobrini)  in  the  second  degree; 
dchildren  of  brothers  and  sisters  (sobrini)  in  the  third 
3tc.  This,  however,  was  relaxed  by  Innocent  III.  in 
)j  placing  the  limit  at  the  fourth  degi'ee.  The  dispen- 
ights,  however,  assumed  by  the  Papal  See,  have  still 
mlarged  the  limits,  so  that  in  indirect  relationships  of 
id  degree,  such  as  that  of  uncle  and  niece, — in  secundo 
nsanguinitatis  atiingente  primum, — dispensations  may 
aed!^      The  restrictions  which  we  have  just  noticed, 

are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  the  inexorable  rules  of  moral 

as  tutelary  prescriptions,  to  be  applied,  modified,  or 
ra  at  his  discretion  by  the  Pope  as  the  guardian  of 
Datholic  Christendom.     They  are  to  be  treated,  there- 

as  rules  of  international  law,  universally  applicable, 
disciplinary    prescriptions    of    the    Roman    Catholic 


Crawford  v.  State,  73 
36  L.  R.  A.  224,  18  So.  848, 
larriage  celebrated  in  Ala- 
re  the  divorce  was  granted, 
a  of  a  prohibitory  statute 
lie,  upon  the  ground  that 
s  merely  forbade  the  mar- 
did  not  make  it  void. 

J.   de  nuptiis  1,  10.    The 
[.  CoNFL.  OP  Laws — ^21. 


reader  will  find  an  interesting  discus- 
sion of  the  question  in  the  text  in 
Jeremy  Taylor's  Doctor  Dubitantum, 
book  ii.  chap.  x.  §  30. 

2§§  2,  3,  5,  J.  de  nuptiis  1,  10. 

«  Levit.  xviii.  6. 

4  Concil.  Rom.  721 ;  Eichhorn,  Kir- 
chenr.  il.  387. 

5  Cap.  8,  X.  de  consanguinitate  et 
affinitate,  4,  14. 

(Permaneder,  Kirch,  p.  734. 
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(churchy  based  on  policy,  and  claiming  no  secular  obedienoe 
unless  adopted  by  the  statutes  of  a  particular  state.'' 

137.  In  this  country  national  policy  limits  restrictions  to  ihoae 
of  ascent  and  descent,  and  laterally  in  first  degree. — ^We  bave 
already  noticed*  that  it  is  part  of  the  national  policy  of  this 
country  to  encourage  marriage,  and  to  reject  any  restrictions 
on  marriage  which  are  arbitrary  and  artificial.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  at  no  time  in  our  national  existence,  and 
in  no  section  of  our  coimtry,  should  we  have  recognized  re- 
strictions on  matrimony  based  on  lateral  consanguinity  beyond 
the  first  degree.  Hence,  it  follows  that,  though  such  marriages 
by  subjects  of  other  states  might  be  incestuous  if  solemnized 
in  such  states,  these  marriages,  if  solemnized  in  one  of  our 
states,  we  would  hold  valid.*  Nor  would  we  hold  that 
such  a  marriage  between  two  citizens  of  the  United  States^ 
solemnized  in  a  foreign  state  which  treats  such  marriages  as 
null,  is  invalid  in  the  United  States.'     In  England,  marriage 

7  This    Is    the    case   in   Portugal.  Bishop,  Marr.  &  Div.  %  320.    See  Bon- 
Sot  tomayor  V.   De  Barroa,   L.   R.   3  ham  v.  Badgley,  7  111.  622. 
Prob.  Div.  6,  47  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  23,       In  Maryland  it  is  provided  by  the 
37  L.  T.  N.  S.  416,  26  Week.  Rep.  455.  act  of  1777  that  the  marriage  of  an 
Po8t,  (160.  uncle  and  niece,  as  well  as  of  other 

According  to  the  present  law  of  persons  of  the  same  blood,  "shall  be 
Qermany,  a  positive  bar  exists  in  void."  It  is  declared  by  the  same 
cases  of  kinship  in  the  direct  line  of  act  that  persons  going  out  of  the 
ascent  and  descent;  and  in  lateral  state  and  there  marrying  contrary  to 
kinship  in  the  first  degree.  Such  the  act  shall  be  liable  to  the  same 
marriages  are  prohibited  by  a  law  pjenalties;  and,  by  a  subequent  sec- 
which  is  declared  by  the  jurists  to  be  tion,  the  general  court  is  authorized 
moral,  universal,  and  perpetual.  As  to  hear  and  determine  the  validity  of 
to  all  other  kinships,  dispensations  any  marriage,  and  to  declare  mar- 
may  be  allowed.  See  Qdschen,  notes  riages  contrary  to  the  act  null  and 
107,  116.  void.     An  act  passed  in  1860  provided 

1  Ante,  g  127.  that  all  marriages  of  the  degree  of 

2  ITiis  is  in  opposition  to  the  ml-  affinity  in  question,  made  in  or  out 
ing  in  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barros,  L.  of  the  state,  should  be  deemed  valid 
K.  3  Prob.  Div.  5,  47  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  from  the  time  of  their  celebration.  It 
23,  37  L.  T.  N.  S.  415,  26  Week.  Rep.  wns  held  that  a  marriage  celebrated 
465,  to  be  hereafter  criticized.  See  in  1851,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
posty  §  160.  between  a  man  and  his  niece,  both  be- 

«  Post,  §160.  ing  residents  of  Maryland,   was  not 

In  the  United  States,  as  a  general  ipso  facto   invalid  until   invalidated 

rule,  at  common  law  the  marriage  of  by  the  proper  court;  and,  not  having 

an  uncle  and  a  niece  is  voidable,  not  been  so  invalidated,  was  confirmed  by 

void,  and  cannot  be  impugned  after  the  act  of  1860.     Harrison  v.  State, 

the  death  of  either  party.     Parker's  22  Md.  468,  86  Am.  Dec  668. 
{ppeal,  44  Pa.  309;  Boxoers  v.  Bow- 

^s  10  Rich.  Eq.  651,  73  Am.  Dec.  99.  ^he  statement  of  the  text  is  true 

But  in  several  of  the  states  statutes  ... 

exist   making   such   marriages  void.  "™  *°®  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  *  marriage 
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within  the  prohibited  degrees  is  null,  though  one  of  the  par- 
ties be  iU^timate.^  But  illicit  intercourse  with  a  mother  does 
not  render  void  a  subsequent  marriage  with  the  daughter.* 

138.  By  policy  of  canon  law  restrictionB  based  on  affinity  were 
mnltiplied. — ^It  is  not  strange  that  the  canon  law  should  have 
extended  to  affinity  the  marital  restrictions  it  imposed  on  con- 
sanguinity. The  church,  we  must  remember,  exercised  a  pa- 
ternal care  over  its  members.  Sociolog;>%  as  we  now  call  it,  as 
well  as  ethics,  fell,  therefore,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tiie 
churcL  Population,  in  many  portions  of  the  church's  domain, 
was  dense.  It  was,  as  it  still  is,  the  usage  of  the  married  mem- 
bers of  a  family  to  occupy,  at  least  during  the  lifetime  of  a  com- 
mon parent,  the  same  roof.  Was  it  desirable  that  persons  so 
living  should  intermarry  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  com- 
mon welfare,  taking  it  in  the  long  run,  if  not  only  near  rela- 
tives from  blood,  but  near  connections  by  marriage,  should  be 
prohibited  from  intermarriage,  unless  when  specially  permitted 
by  the  head  of  the  church?  This  is  the  stand  taken  by  the 
canon  law.  It  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a  stand  both  wise 
and  politic,  but  it  was  the  creature  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  caused ;  and  as  in  the  formation  of  our  jurispru- 
dence these  circumstances  did  not  exist, — as  our  population  was 
sparse,  leading  to  the  early  separation  of  homes, — this  portion 
of  the  canon  law  was  rejected  by  us.^ 

would  not  constitute  an  exception  to  Am.  Dec.  145;  Sutton  v.  Warren,  10 

the    general    principles    of    interna-  Met.  451 ;    Sneed  y,  Ewing.  5  J.  J. 

..       f ,             '^             .         .        .  Marsh.  460,  22  Am.  Dec.  41. 

tional  law,  as  a  marriage  incestuous  j^  Switzerland  marriage  between  a 

by  the  law  of  nature  and  therefore  grand-uncle   and   grand-niece    is   not 

to  be   condenmed   without  reference  interdicted.      Jour,     du     droit    int. 

to  the  lew  loci  OT  lex  domicilii;  but  Priv6»  1?76,  p.  614. 

1        *!.••*  «.^  1^  K«  :-  ^^     Campbell     v.     Crampton,     18 

since,  ea>  hypothesi,  it  would  be  m-  glatchf.  150,  2  Fed,  417,  22  Alb.  L.  J. 

valid  according  to  the  lex  loci,  it  is  403   {Wallace,  J.),  it  was  held  that 

at  least  questionable  whether  it  could  although  in  New  York  a  marriage  bo- 

bc  held  valid  elsewhere.     See  post,  tween  nephew  and  aunt  may  not  be 

^^^**^^^®»  °^  action  can  be  maintained 

«  165,  105a.  jn  jje^^  York  for  a  breach  of  agroo- 

nient  to  aolenmize  such  a  marrio^x^* 

4  Qveen  v.  Brighton,  1  Best  &  S.  when  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the 
447.  30  L.  J.  Mag.  Cas.  X.  S.  197,  5  L.  agreement  were  domiciled  in  a  state 
T.  N.  8.  56,  9  Week.  Rep.  831.  where    such    marriage    is    incestuous 

5  Wing  V.  Taylor,  2  Swabey  &  T.  and  invalid,  and  where  the  parties  in- 
278.  :^0  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  258,  7  Jur.  tended  nfter  marriage  to  live  in  the 
N.  S.  737,  4  L.  T.  N.  S.  583.     That  a  latter  state. 

state  will  not  tolerate  incestuous  un-  1  By  the  Roman  law,  marriage  by 
ions,  no  ni'itter  where  contracted,  see  a  husband  with  his  deceased  wife's 
Greemcood  v.  Curtis,  6  Mass.  358,  4  descendants  in  a  direct  line  (t.  e.,  his 
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139.  In  England,  statute  prohibiting  marriage  of  a  man  with 
•iiter-in-law  a  mle  of  local  policy. — In  England,  the  statute  pro- 
hibiting the  marriage  of  a  man  with  the  sister  of  his  deoeased 
wife  has  been  held  to  be  a  rule  of  national  policy,  adhering  to 
British  subjects  wherever  they  go.  In  1857,  a  case  arose  be- 
fore Vice-Chaneellor  Stuart  and  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell,  in 
which  it  was  decided  that  a  marriage  entered  into  during  a 
temporary  residence  in  Denmark  between  an  Englishman  and 
his  deceased  wife's  sister  was  invalid  in  England,  though  valid 
in  Denmark.  In  the  course  of  his  opinion,  Cresswell,  J.,  said: 
"I  have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  marriage  con- 
tracted by  the  subjects  of  a  country  in  which  they  are  domi- 
ciled, in  another  country,  is  not  to  be  held  valid,  if,  by  contract- 
ing it,  the  laws  of  their  country  are  violated ;"  an  opinion  which 
the  same  judge  afterwards  modified  by  saying  that  he  meant 
to  do  no  more  than  affirjn  the  proposition  that  the  court  of  the 
domicil  had  a  right  to  recognize  incapacities  affixed  by  the  law 

st^p-descendants),  and  also  with  his  marriage  of  a  stepfather  with  the 
deceased  wife's  sister,  is  forbidden;  widow  of  a  stepson,  forbidden  by  the 
and  so  also,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  to  Roman  law,  was  no  longer  unlawful, 
tlie  wife.  L.  4,  I  5;  L.  10  pr.  D.  de  So,  the  Council  of  Trent  has  declared 
gradibus  et  afiinibus,  38,  10.  This  is  that  the  bar  arising  from  illegitimate 
construed  to  include  what  is  called  connection  is  to  cease  at  the  second 
quasi  affinitas,  which  forbids  the  degree,  and  that  of  quasi  afluiity  at 
marriage  of  a  stepfather  with  the  sur-  the  first  degree  laterally.  Trident. 
Tiving  wife  of  a  stepson.  L.  16  D.  de  Cone.  scss.  24,  etc.  In  the  Protes- 
ritu  nuptiarum,  23,  2.  So,  a  father  tant  states  of  the  continent,  the  ten- 
was  interdicted  from  marrying  a  dency,  first,  was  to  adopt  the  corn- 
son's  widow,  and  a  mother,  a  daugh-  mon  Roman  law,  in  its  original 
ter's  widower.  L.  12,  SS  1,  2;  L.  14,  strictness,  as  a  matter,  however,  not 
$  ultim.  D.  de  ritu  nuptiarum  23,  2.  of  moral,  but  of  municipal,  appoint- 
The  canon  law,  when  legislating  on  ment.  In  later  years,  however,  the 
this  topic,  placed  itself  boldly  on  the  common  law  in  this  respect  has  been 
fiction  that  husband  and  wife  are  of  much  relaxed ;  and  now,  afiinity,  ex- 
one  blood,  and  that,  consequently,  the  cept  in  the  direct  line,  is  no  bar;  or, 
husband's  relations  are  the  wife's,  if  such,  may  be  relieved  by  dispensa- 
and  the  wife's,  the  husband's,  in  tion.  In  Prussia,  the  General  Code 
equal  degree.  C.  14,  chap.  35,  qu.  2,  expressly  authorizes  the  marriage  of 
3.  As  this  principle  was  based  on  brother-in-law  with  sister-in-law. 
sexual  union,  it  was  held  that  where  Richter,  Kirchen.  4  Aufl.  f  258.  In 
this  union  was  illegitimate  the  same  general,  we  may  state  as  the  Law  ac- 
consequences  ensued.  It  will  be  rec-  cepted  by  the  continent  of  Europe, 
ollected  that  such  alleged  intercourse  that  lineal  relationship  in  all  de- 
with  a  sister  was  one  of  the  reasons  grees,  and  collateral  in  the  first  de- 
hinted,  if  not  proclaimed,  as  grounds  groe,  are  regarded  as  an  absolute, 
for  nullifying  the  marriage  of  Henry  universal,  and  perpetual  bar;  and  all 
VIII.  with  Anne  Boleyn.  But  this  other  cases  of  rolationship,  as  well  as 
position  received  a  series  of  modifica-  all  cases  of  afllnity.  form  either  no 
tions,  until,  in  the  time  of  Innocent  bar  at  all,  or  a  bar  that  can  be  avoid- 
Ill.,  affinity,  after  the  first  degree,  ed  by  dispensation, 
became  no  longer  a  bar.     Thus  the 
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of  the  domicil  as  invalidating  a  contract  entered  into  in  another 
country  between  parties  belonging  to  that  domicil;  and  that 
nothing  he  said  affected  the  question  whether  the  court  of  the 
place  of  eontract  ought  to  recognize  the  incapacities,  established 
by  the  law  of  domicil.  By  Vice-Chanoellor  Stuart  the  decision 
was  put  on  the  groimd  that  a  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  was  contra  bonos  mores,  and  tihat  consequently  the  law 
respecting  it  was  not  local,  but  was  a  law  of  the  domicil,  which 
attached  itself  to  the  person  of  the  subject  wherever  he  should 
go.^  After  elaborate  argument,  the  decision  was  affirmed  by 
the  House  of  Lords,*  and  may  now  be  viewed  as  the  settled  law 
of  England.* 

140.  In  the  United  States  such  statute  would  not  be  regarded 
as  following  British  subjects  to  this  country. — Since  the  statute 
just  noticed  is  a  product  of  distinctively  British  policy,  caused 
by  distinctively  British  conditions,  it  docs  not,  so  it  may  be 
well  argued,  follow  British  subjects  when,  in  the  United  States, 
under  an  opposite  policy,  and  widely  different  conditions,  they 
solemnize  marriages  interdicted  by  the  statute.^  And  so,  in 
analogous  cases,  it  has  been  held  in  Kentucky.* 

141.  By  judex  domicilii,  however,  such  restrictions  may  be  en- 
forced, though  the  marriage  be  in  another  state  where  it  is  valid. 
— ^We  have  already  noticed^  the  difficulties  that  arise  when  a 
party  incapacitated  from  marrying  by  his  personal  law  marries 
in  a  state  where  such  marriage  is  permitted.  In  issues  of  incest 
we  have  just  seen  that  the  judex  domicilii  will,  in  England,  en- 
force the  statute  under  such  circumstances.*     The  question  is, 

1  Brook  v.  Brook,  3  Smale  A  G.  tricfc,  2  Vt.  151,  19  Am.  Dec.  703: 
481,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  401,  4  Jur.  N.  True  v.  Ranney,  21  N.  H.  65,  53  Am. 
6.  317,  6  Week.  Rep.  110,  451.  Dec.  164;  Button  v.  Warren,  10  Met. 

2  9  H.  L.  Cas.  193,  7  Jur.  N.  S.  422,  451 ;  Bonham  v.  Badgley,  7  111.  622. 

4  L.  T.  N.  S.  93,  9  Week.  Re^.  461.  The  laws  in  Pruaeia  and  Franco, 

» A   marriage  celebrated   in   Eng-  establishing  international  reciprocit\ 

land,  both  parties  being  French,  and  in  such  cases,  will  be  hereafter  re- 

tbe  woman  being  the  sister-in-law  of  f erred  to.    Post,  §  461. 

the  man,  will  be  treated  as  null  in  The  marriage  in  Switzerland  of  a 

France,  when  not  preceded  by  an  au-  man  with  his  brother's  widow,  they 

thorization  from  the  French  govern-  being  domiciled  at  the  time  in  Italy, 

ment.    Rufper  v.  Ruffier,  Trib.  Seine,  where  such  marriage  was  illegal,  was 

Ire  Cham.  1873;  Jour,  du  droit  int.  held  in  Kentucky,  in  1868,  to  be  val- 

priv6,  Jan.  1876,  p.  21.  id,  there  being  no  adequate  proof  that 

iSee,    to    this    effect,    in    Canada,  such  marriage  was  illegal  in  Switzer- 

Hodgins  v.  McNeil,  9  Grant,  Ch.  (U.  land.    Dannelli  v.  Dannelli,  4  Bush, 

C.)  305.  9  Upper  Can.  L.  J.  126.  51. 

»  Stevenson  ▼.    Cfray,   17    B.   Mon.  i  Ante,  $  136. 

19Z;  Dannelli  Y.  Dannelliy  4  Bush,  51.  «  See   ante,    §    140.     Compare  Ste- 

See,   further,    'Newbury  y,   Bruns-  venson  v.  Ch'ay,  17  B.  Mon.  193. 
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Is  the  prohibition  a  distinctive  rule  of  state  policy?  If  so,  'we 
may  hold  it  to  follow  subjects  of  the  state,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  courts  of  that  state,  wherever  they  go.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  courts  of  the  state  adopting  the  policy  would  enforce 
it,  the  courts  of  the  state  where  tiie  marriage  takes  place,  where 
no  such  policy  exists,  would  hold  the  marriage  valid.* 

141a.  Incestnous  marriages. — The  result  of  the  authorities 
upon  the  subject  of  incestuous  marriages,  considered  from  an 
international  point  of  view,  seems  to  be  as  follows:  Marriages 
which  are  incestuous  by  the  common  consent  of  Christendom, 
as  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  will  be  held  invalid,  notwith- 
standing that  they  would  be  valid  by  the  lex  loci  or  lex  domi' 
rilii,^  Such  marriages  are  exceptions  to  any  general  interna- 
tional test  of  matrimonial  capacity  that  may  l)e  adopted,  wheth- 
er lex  loci  or  lex  domicilii.  Marriages  of  this  class,  however, 
only  include  those  l)etween  persons  in  the  direct  lineal  line  of 
'consanguinity,  and,  in  the  collateral  line,  those  between  brother 
and  sister.*  So  far  as  marriages  of  this  class  are  concerned, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  choose  between  the  lex  loci  and  the  lex  domi- 
cilii, as  the  general  test  of  matrimonial  capacity.  When,  how- 
over,  a  marriage  which  is  not  incestuous  by  the  common  consent 
of  Christendom  is  incestuous  by  the  lex  domicilii,  but  not  by  the 
Ir'.x  loci,  it  becomes  necessary,  assuming  the  marriage  not  to  be 
<-ontrary  to  the  public  policy  of  the  forum,  to  determine  whether 
rhe  lex  loci  or  lex  domicilii  shall  control.     The  court,  in  8otto- 

s  See  po8i,  §§  ISO,  181.  244.  2  L.  R.  A.  703,  10  Am.  St.  Rep. 

648.  10  S.  W.  306  {ohiier), 

iBrook  T.  Brook,  0  H.  L.  Cas.  193,        ^Button  v.  Warren,  10  Met.  451; 

7  Jur.  N.  S.  422,  4  L.  T.  N.  S.  93,  9  Com.  v.  Lane,  113  Mass.  458,  18  Am. 

Week.  Rep.  461;  Sutton  v.  Warren,  Rep.     609     {obiter);     Stevenson    v. 

10  Met.  451;  Com,  v.  iMne,  113  Mass.  Gray,  17  B.  Mon.  193;  Courtright  v. 

458,  18  Am.  Rep.  509   (obiter);  8te-  Courtright,  26  Ohio  L.  J.  309;  Pen- 

lenaon   v.    Gray,    17    B.    Mon.    193;  nega/r  v.  State,  87  Terai.  244,  2  L.  R. 

Courtright  v.  Courtright,  26  Ohio  L.  A.  703,  10  Am.  St  Rep.  648,  10  a  W. 

J.  309;  Penttegar  v.  State,  87  Tenn.  305  {obiter). 
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mayor  y.  DeBarros,^  upon  the  assumption  that  both  parties 
were  domiciled  19.  the  same  country,  chose  the  lex  domicilii; 
and  the  English  courts  are  committed  to  the  lex  domicilii.  The 
weight  of  authority  in  America,  however,  favors  the  lex  lod  in 
such  case.^ 


3L.  R.  3  Prob.  Div.  1,  47  L.  J. 
Prob.  N.  S.  23,  37  L.  T.  N.  S.  416, 
2  Week.  Rep.  455.  See  poaty  §  163, 
note,  4. 

Be  BozzelU  [1902],  1  Ch.  751,  71 
L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  606,  86  L.  T.  N.  S. 
445,  50  Week.  Rep.  447,  also  holds 
that  the  capacity  of  parties  to  marry, 
as  affected  by  their  relationship,  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  their 
domicrl,  subject  to  the  exception  of 
marriages  stamped  as  incestuous  by 
the  general  consent  of  Christendom. 
The  marriage  in  this  case,  however, 
took  place  at  the  domicil  of  the  par- 
ties, so  that  there  was  no  conflict  be- 
tween the  Ua  domieilii  and  lex  loci. 
The  marriage,  which  was  celebrated 
in  Italy  between  a  naturalized  Ital- 
ian, domiciled  in  Italy,  and  her  de- 
ceased husband's  brother,  an  Italian 
domiciled  in  Italy,  was  upheld  as 
being  valid  by  the  law  of  Italy,  al- 
though it  would  be  invalid  by  the 
law  of  England  (lex  fori). 

Brook  V.  Brook,  9  H.  L.  Cas.  193, 
7  Jur.  N.  S.  422,  4  L.  T.  N.  S.  93,  9 
Week.  Rep.  461,  is  also  probably  to 
be  regarded  as  authority  for  the 
adoption  of  the  lex  domicilii  as  the 
general  international  test  of  matri- 
monial capacity,  although  some  of 
the  opinions  in  that  case  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  real  ground  of  the  de- 
cision was  that  the  English  statute, 
which  forbids  the  marriage  of  a  man 
with  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  and 
expressly  declares  it  to  be  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God,  is  a  part  of  the 


distinctive  policy  of  England,  by 
which  all  marriages,  at  least  of  per- 
sons domiciled  in  England,  will  be 
tested  wherever  celebrated.  Chap- 
man Y.  Bradley,  4  De  G.  J.  &  S.  71,  3 
New  Reports,  10,  33  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S. 
139,  10  Jur.  N.  S.  5,  9  L."  t.  N.  S. 
495,  12  Week.  Rep.  140,  holding  *, 
marriage  between  an  uncle  and  a 
niece  of  his  deceased  wife,  domiciled 
in  England,  invalid,  though  cele- 
brated in  Switzerland,  might,  upon 
its  facts,  be  explained  in  the  same 
way.  The  decision  in  Sottomayor  v. 
De  Barroe,  however,  cannot  be  so  ex- 
plained, but  expressly  rests  upon  the 
doctrine  that  the  lex  domicilii,  rather 
than  the  lex  loci,  determines  matri- 
monial capacity. 

And  so  De  Wilton  ▼.  Montefiore 
[1900]  2  Ch.  481,  83  L.  T.  N.  S.  70, 
69  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  717,  48  Week.  Rep. 
646,  held  that  the  validity  of  a  mar- 
riage, celebrated  abroad,  according  to 
Jewish  rites,  between  a  niece  and  her 
maternal  uncle,  adherents  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith,  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  law  of  England,  they  being  dom- 
iciled in  England. 

4  Thus,  in  Dannelli  v.  Dannelli,  4 
Bush,  61,  a  court  of  Kentucky  ex- 
pressly applied  the  doctrine  of  lex 
loci,  and  upheld  a  marriage  cele- 
brated in  Switzerland,  according  to 
the  law  of  which  it  was  valid,  be- 
tween a  man  and  the  widow  of  hi^ 
deceased  brother,  who  were  domiciled 
at  the  time  in  Lombardy,  then  a 
province  of  Austria,  where  such  mar- 
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But  conceding  that,  in  general,  the  lex  loci  is  to  control,  there 
is  an  exception  in  case  of  a  marriage  which,  though  not  incestu- 
ous by  the  common  consent  of  Christendom,  or  by  the  lex  loci, 
is  contrary  either  to  the  express  terms  of  a  statute  of  the  forum 
(i.  e,,  contrary  to  a  statute  which  expressly  covers  marriages  not 
celebrated  at  the  forum,  or  to  the  distinctive  policy  of  the 
forum.*  This  exception  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  ap- 
plied as  an  exception  to  the  lex  domicilii,  if  that,  rather  than 
the  lex  loci,  were  to  be  adopted  as  the  general  test  of  matrimo- 
nial capacity.  It  follows,  then,  that  a  marriage  valid  by  the 
lex  locij  in  order  to  be  upheld,  must  pass  not  only  the  test  as  to 
incestuous  marriages  prescribed  by  the  general  consent  of  Chris- 


riages  were  forbidden,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  parties  went  to  Switzer- 
land to  celebrate  the  marriage  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  law  of 
Lombardy,  and  immediately  after 
the  marriage  returned  to  Lombardy 
and  took  up  their  residence  there. 

So,  in  Stevenson  v.  Qray,  17  B. 
Mon.  193,  a  marriage  celebrated  in 
Tennessee,  valid  by  the  law  of  that 
state,  between  a  man  and  the  widow 
of  his  deceased  uncle,  was  recognized 
in  Kentucky,  where  the  parties  were 
domiciled  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage, notwithstanding  that  they 
went  to  Tennessee  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  for  the  express  purpose  of 
evading  the  Kentucky  law,  which 
forbade  the  intermarriage  of  such 
persons. 

In  Blaisdell  v.  Bickum,  139  Mass. 
250,  1  N.  E.  281,  it  was  assumed, 
without  discussion,  that  a  marriage 
in  New  Hampshire  between  a  man 
and  the  daughter  of  his  mother's  sis- 
ter, being  null  and  void  according  to 
the  New  Hampshire  statute,  was 
null  and  void  in  Massachusetts.  It 
did  not  appear,  in  this  case,  where 
the  parties  were  domiciled. 


SThis  was  clearly  the  ground  of 
the  decision  in  United  States  ew  rel. 
Devine  v.  Rodgers,  109  Fed.  886, 
where  it  was  held  that  a  marriage  in 
Russia,  between  Russian  Jews,  who 
were  uncle  and  niece,  though  lawful 
where  celebrated,  would  not  be  recog- 
nized as  valid  jp  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  intermarriage  of  persons  stand- 
ing in  such  relations  was  forbidden 
by  statute.  The  parties  in  this  case 
seem  to  have  been  domiciled  in  Rus- 
sia, so  that  the  application  of  either 
the  lex  loci  or  lex  domicilii  would 
have  upheld  the  marriage.  At  all 
events,  the  court  conceded  the  gen- 
eral rule,  that  a  marriage  valid 
where  celebrated  is  valid  everywhere; 
but  said  that  the  rule  was  subject  to 
at  least  the  following  exception:  "If 
the  relation,  thus  entered  into  else- 
where, although  lawful  in  the  foreign 
country,  is  stigmatized  as  incestuous 
by  the  law  of  Pennsylvania,  no  rule 
of  comity  requires  a  court  sitting  io 
this  state  to  recognize  the  foreign 
marriage  as  valid."  This  exoeption 
seems  to  be  too  broadly  stated  here. 
In  this  form  it  ignores  the  distinc- 
tion, insisted   upon  in     Penneoar  v. 
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tendoniy  but  also  that  prescribed  by  the  distinctive  public  policy 
of  the  forum.* 

142.  Incapacity  of  lunacy  determinable  by  place  of  residence. 
— Suppose  a  foreign  state  should  declare  that  the  marriage  of  a 
lunatic  is  void,  and  should  decree  a  particular  subject  of  that 
state  to  be  a  lunatic  Would  we  hold  that  if  such  person,  com- 
ing to  this  country,  should  here  marry,  his  marriage  would  be 
void?  Although  the  point  has  not  been  expressly  decided,  a 
neg^ve  answer  may  be  given  for  the  following  reasons:  (1) 
A  foreign  decree  of  lunacy  is  impeachable;*  (2)  in  any  view 
the  marriage  of  a  lunatic  is  only  voidable,  not  void.* 

143.  Marriages  by  force  everywhere  voidable. — The  principle 
that  force  vitiates  a  marriage  that  it  compels,  being  universally 
recognized,  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  state  would  regard 
as  voidable  a  marriage  one  of  its  subjects  was  coerced  into  mak- 
ing in  a  foreign  land.*  To  make  out,  however,  a  case  of  in- 
validity the  force  must  either  be  physical,  or  accompanied  with 
such  threats  of  imminent  and  great  evil  as  to  make  the  danger 
actual,  real,  and  great  Hence,  the  metus  reverentialis,  or  the 
awe  of  parents,  constitutes  no  such  hindrance.*  But  where 
physical  force  is  used  by  parents,  this  is  an  avoidance.^  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed  that  such  marriages  are  voidable,  not 
void;  in  other  words,  the  parties  compelled  may  subsequently, 
when  free  will  accrues,  ratify  them,  and  this  either  expressly 
or  by  implication.  Subsequent  cohabitation  accepted  volun- 
tarily is  such  implied  ratification.* 

The  Roman  law,  in  its  zeal  to  suppress  abductions,  declared 
that  all  marriages  which  followed  an  abduction  by  force,  the 

Btatey  87  Teim.  244,  2  L.  R.  A.  703,  ception  based  cm  the  distinctive  pol- 
10  Am.  8t.  Rep.  648,  10  S.  W.  305,  icy  of  forum  with  reference  to  mar- 
aud which  must  be  observed  if  the  riage,  see  post,  %  166b. 
decisions  are  to  be  harmonized,  be- 
tween the  statute  and  the  distinctive       *  «'**^'  ?  }^'     , 
poH^  of  a  sute.      It  i»  to  be  ob-  ,.\^J^''l%^:i:,t'Ti.,tZ 
served  tiiat  the   application  of   the  v.  Ranney,  21  N,  H.  56,  63  Am.  Dec. 
exception  in  this  broad  form  in  Ste-  164;  Wiser  v.  Lockwood,  42  Vt.  720. 

vens<mr.Oray,n  B.Mon.l93,  would  ^  '  ^^  ^^""f^L^'  ^<>^«»  2  Hagg. 

u  -^     u         I  XI.     J    .  •  «  CJonsist.  Rep.  423. 

ha^  changed  the  decision.      For  a       ^  Cap.  14,  16,  28,  x.  de  sponsalibus, 

further    discussion    of    the    distinc-  4,  1 ;  cap.  2,  x.  de  eo  qui  duxit,  4,  7. 
tive  public  policy  theory,  see  post,       '  Goeschen,   doctrine    de    ma  trim. 

9i  166a-165c  ^^^"^  ^^-  ^7- 

•  For  general  discussion  of  the  ex-  4.  '  ^''^^'^  Kirchenrecht,  8  262,  note 
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force  being  directed  against  parents  and  guardians,  are  void, 
even  though  the  party  abducted  should  consent  The  abduc- 
tion itself  constituted  a  publicum  impedimentum,  which  made 
the  marriage  null;  and  neither  the  consent  of  the  abducted 
party,  as  has  been  stated,  nor  the  subsequent  ratification  of 
parents  and  guardians,  could  give  the  marriage  validity.  This, 
however,  is  a  provision  of  public  policy,  special  to  the  state.*; 
which  observe  the  Koman  law,  and  having  no  force  beyond  their 
bounds.*^ 

144.  But  may  be  validated  by  subsequent  consent. — The  canon 
law,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  abduction,  like  other  forms  of 
force,  could  be  cured  by  the  subsequent  consent  of  the  party 
abducted;  and  this  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Council  of 
Trent*  So,  also,  speaks  the  English  common  law.^  The  in- 
capacity wrought  by  force  being  thus  local,  special,  and  tran- 
sient, is  governed,  not  by  the  law  of  the  party's  domicil,  but  bv 
that  of  the  court  from  whom  redress  is  sought 

146.  Error  may  invalidate. — Subject  to  the  same  distinctions 
as  force  may  be  mentioned  error.  The  Roman  law  held  void 
marriages  made  under  mistake  of  person,*  and  the  early  canon 
law  takes  the  same  ground.*  The  later  canon  law,  as  adopted 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  introduces  other  errors  (e,  g.. 
mistakes  as  to  legal  rank)  as  causes  for  annulling  marriages." 
And  the  present  Prussian  Code  takes  the  broad  ground  that  a 
marriage  will  be  made  null  when  consent  has  been  given  on  a 
mistake  as  to  identity  of  person,  or  as  to  what  may  be  regarded 
as  necessary  prerequisites  to  matrimony.^  But  because,  first 
this  defect  is  cured  by  subsequent  cohabitation,  after  the 
error  is  discovered,  and,  second,  the  marriage  is  prima  facie 
valid  until  annulled,  such  incapacity  cannot  be  called  moral 
and  universal,  but  is  rather  transient  and  local.  It  is  not  a 
law  which  follows  the  person.  It  is  simply  a  local  law,  binding 
the  courts  to  which  it  applies.  It  is,  in  other  words,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  canonists,  not  one  of  the  public  impediments 
(publica   impedimenta)    which   obtain   over   all    Christendom, 

«  L.  univ.  S  1,  C.  de  raptu  vii^-  «  Cap.  2,  4,  x.  de  oonjugio  servo- 

num,  9,  13.  rum.    This,   however,   was    when    a 

1  Trident.  Condi,  cap.  6,  de  reform,  slave  wa«  married,,  under  the  falae 
mat.  impression  he  wan  free. 

2  Bishop,  Marr.  ft  Div.  §§  165-206,  3  Walter,  Kirchenrecht,  f  308.  not^ 
210-213.  7. 

1  Stahl,  De  matrimonio  ob  errorem       ^Landrecht,  Th.  ii.  title  L  §  40. 
rescindcndo,    Berol.   1841;    Eichhom, 
KirohpTirecht,  Th.  2,  8.  362. 
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bat  belongs  to  the  private  impediments  (privata  impedimerUa) 
which  are  local,  and  may  be  subsequently  removed  by  consent 
of  parties,  when  capable,  or  by  action  of  the  appropriate 
courts.^  Mr.  Bishop®  statea  the  English  common  law  to  be 
that,  "inasmuch  as  there  must  be  a  consent  in  order  to  consti- 
tute marriage,  if  there  is  such  a  mistake  in  one  or  both  of  the 
parties  that  the  formal  consent  given  does  not  apply  to  the 
person  with  whom  the  formal  marriage  is  celebrated,  then  the 
marriage  is  a  mere  nullity ;  but  if  it  does  apply,  then  the  mar- 
riage is  good  unless  fraud  has  entered  into  the  matter  of  mis- 
take in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  invalid  on  this  gi'ound."^ 
Whether  there  was  such  a  mistake,  the  court  whose  process  is 
invoked  must  necessarily  decide  by  its  own  law.®  But  to  make 
its  action,  in  annulling  a  marriage,  internationally  final,  it 
must  have  jurisdiction,  and  it  must  follow  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  applicable  to  cases  of  divorce.® 

146.  So,  a8  to  fraud. — In  respect  to  fraud,  the  later  canonists 
introduced  a  series  of  refinements  based  on  the  reservatio  merir 
talis,  which  entitled  a  party  to  use  liis  own  fraud,  in  the  sup- 
pression of  material  facts,  to  subsequently  avoid  the  contract 
These  subtleties  of  the  casuists,  however,  never  took  practical 
effect  in  the  codes  of  either  church  or  state;  and  they  are  justly 
denounced  as  destructive  of  all  principles  of  fair  dealing.^ 
By  the  authoritative  jurists,  both  of  the  Boman  and  the  Pro- 
testant churches,  these  refinements  are  repudiated,  and  fraud 
has  been  held  to  vitiate  a  marriage  only  when  it  led  the  de- 
frauded party  into  an  error  as  to  an  essential  fact^  This, 
however,  is  not  a  personal  disqualification  for  marriage,  ad- 
hering to  the  individual  wherever  he  goes,  but  simply  a  ground 
for  annulling  the  marriage,  to  l)e  determined  by  the  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  procedure  in 
divorce. 

sTrid.    Coocil.    Declar.    No.    122,  arc   justly   indignant.    ROni'.   Recht, 
seas.  xxiv.  de  reform,  mat.;  Eichhoru.   iii.  §  259,  note  a. 
Kirchenrecht,  Bd.  2,  §  427,  note  1.  z  Permaneder,  Handb.  d.  Katholis- 

«Marr.  &  Div.  §  206.  chen  Kirchenr.  2  Aufl.  1853,   S   689, 

7  He  cites  to  this  2  Kent,  Ck)m.  77;  note  12;  Savi^y,  R6m.  Recht,  ii.  {( 
Rtayte  v.  Farguharaon,  3  Addaros,  117,  note  f;  Eichhorn,  Kirchenr.  Th. 
Keci.  Rep.  282.  2,  §  355;  Bisnop,  Marr.  ft  Div.  chap.  • 

8  A  court  of  equity  may  annul  a  11;  Portsmouth  v.  Portsmouth,  1 
marriage,  entered  into  by  the  parties  Hagg.  Ecel.  Rep.  365;  Clark  v.  Field, 
in  jest.  McClurg  v.  Terry,  21  N.  J.  13  Vt.  460;  Keyes  v.  Keyes,  22  N.  H. 
Eq.  225.  553;  Scott  y.  Shufeldt,  5  Paige,  43; 

9  See  post,  S§  209,  239.  Sloan  v.  Kane,  10  How.  Pr.  66;  Ben- 
1  Canon  Law,  cap.  26,  x.  dc  spon-    ton  y.  Benton,  1  Day.  Ill ;  Reynolds 

^alibus.    4,     1.     Savigny's  comments  y.  Reynolds,  3  Allen.  006. 
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147.  Minority  a  question  of  itate  poliey  excluding  fareiSA 

laws. — We  have  already  seen*  that  even  in  France,  Belgium^ 
and  Italy,  where  the  theory  of  the  ubiquity  of  personal  law  is 
pushed  to  its  extreme  limit,  it  is  provided  by  Code  that  no 
foreign  personal  law  is  to  be  recognized  when  it  militates 
against  "public  order"  or  "good  morals."  We  have  also  seen* 
that  to  encourage  early  marriages  is  as  much  part  of  the  dis- 
tinctive policy  of  the  United  States  as  to  discourage  such  mar- 
riages is  part  of  the  distinctive  policy  of  Europe.  From  this, 
two  conclusions  flow.  In  the  first  place,  if  a  foreigner,  in- 
capable from  minority  of  marrying  in  his  own  land,  but  of  full 
matrimonial  age  in  one  of  our  states,  marries  in  such  state,  wc 
will  hold  the  marriage  valid.  In  the  second  place,  if  two  of 
our  citizens,  of  full  matrimonial  age  in  their  own  state,  marry 
abroad  in  a  state  where  they  are  not  of  full  age,  their  mar- 
riage will  be  held  valid  in  the  courts  of  their  state  when  they 
resume  in  it  their  residence.* 

lAnte,  SS  104i,  104|.  reepects,  the  lew  fori  is  to  decide 
1  Ante,  I  127.  whether  a  marriage  is  valid.  To 
«  See  cases  cited  post,  SS  150,  165.  adopt  the  lex  loci  contractus  for  this 
By  the  Roman  law,  women  under  purpose  would  be  productive  of  great 
twelve,  and  men  under  fourteen,  are  hardships.  If  persons  domiciled  in 
incapable  of  matrimony,  and  this  and  natives  of  Italy,  where  the  age  of 
without  respect  to  their  physical  consent  in  women  is  twelve,  and  men 
qualifications.  L.  3,  C.  quando  tu-  fourteen,  and  where  the  climate  leadn 
tores,  5,  60.  By  the  canon  law,  a  to  early  puberty,  should  be  married 
betrothal,  with  parental  consent,  be-  when  traveling  in  a  northern  state 
fore  these  ages,  is  retrospectively  val-  where  the  minimum  is  fixed  at  eigh- 
idated  as  a  marriage  by  subsequent  teen,  would  the  courts  of  any  third 
cohabitation.  Cap.  8,  x.  de  desponsa-  state  hold,  in  case  of  either  party's 
tione  impuberum,  4,  2.  The  Council  being  under  the  age  of  consent  by  the 
of  Trent  prohibited  this,  and  revived  lex  loci  contrticiua,  that  such  party 
the  Roman  law.  But  particular  could  afterwards  avoid  the  contract? 
countries  have  adopted  special  laws  In  other  words,  while  each  country 
as  to  puberty.  In  Austria,  fourteen  applies  to  its  own  subjects  its  awn 
years  are  necessary  to  both  sexes  rules  of  capacity,  is  it  bound 
when  the  consent  of  parents  is  ob-  to  give  extraterritorial  effect  to 
tained.  Permaneder,  Kirch.  §  693,  the  laws  of  other  countries, 
note  11.  In  Prussia,  with  the  same  based  on  peculiarities  of  race 
condition,  the  man  must  have  com-  or  climate?  The  negative  is  held  by 
pleted  eighteen  years,  and  the  woman  the  canon  law,  which  may  in  this  ro- 
fourteen.  The  English  common  law  spect  be  treated  as  part  of  the  corn- 
follows  the  Roman  law,  in  assigning  mon  law  of  Christendom.  Cap.  8.  x. 
fourteen  to  males  and  twelve  to  fe-  de  desponsatione  impuberum;  Ayl. 
males,  as  the  age  necessary  to  con-  Parer.  241 ;  1  Fraser,  Dom.  Rel.  43. 
sent;  though  in  several  of  the  United  It  says:  "We  establish  fourteen  for 
States  other  periods  have  been  enact-  mon  and  twelve  for  femali»s  as  a 
ed.  Bishop,  Marr.  &  Div.  §  148.  As  standard;  but  we  will  go  behind  thi*» 
such  laws,  however,  are  the  offspring  when  on  one  Ride  there  is  dear  in- 
of  local  policy,  they  are  not  binding  capacity  at  this  age,  or,  on  the  other 
extraterritorially.      Hence,   in    such  side,  capacity  exists  at  a  prior  a^re. 
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147a.  Same;  nlidity  of  marriage  at  affected  by  age  of  parties. 

— The  first  of  the  conclusions  referred  to  in  the  last  section 
would  result  from  the  adoption  of  lex  lod  as  the  general  test  of 
matrimonial  capacity;  the  second,  from  the  adoption  of  the 
lex  domicilii  as  such  test.  As  subsequently  shown,  ^  the  weight 
of  authority  in  the  United  States  favors  the  lex  loci  as  the  gen- 
eral test  of  matrimonial  capacity,  and  this  test  has  been  specifi- 
cally applied  to  matrimonial  capacity  as  affected  by  the  age  of 
the  parties.'  So  far,  then,  as  marriages  embraced  by  the  first 
hypothesis  in  the  last  section  are  concerned,  it  is  unnecessarv 
to  resort  to  the  distinctive  national  policy  of  the  fonmi.  The 
question  remains,  however,  whether  that  theory  may  be  applied 
by  way  of  exception  to  the  lex  loci  so  as  to  uphold  marriages 
covered  by  the  second  hypothesis.  As  subsequently  shown,  ^ 
this  theory  has  thus  far  been  applied  only  with  the  result  of  in- 
validating marriages  valid  according  to  the  lex  loci,  never  with 
the  result  of  validating  marriages  invalid  according  to  the  lex 

and  an  earlier  marriage  takes  place   tantum,    book   ii.    chap.    ii.   will    be 
with   consent  of  parents.     With   us   found  numerous  classical  and  ecclesi- 
the  question  is  whether  the  parties  astical  citations  bearing  on  the  ques 
are  habiles  ad  matrimonium.     If  so,  tions  in  the  text, 
time  is  merely  a  matter  of  form." 

See,   generally,   Reeve,    Dom.   Rel.        iPost,  §  166a. 
'237;  Bhafher  v.  State,  20   Ohio,   1,        ja  statute  of  Massachusetts,   do 
and  authorities  cited  post,  S  165.  ^j^^-       ^^j^  ^  carriage  when  either 

Bv    all    codes    a    marriage,    when         ^  °         ^      xi_  ^  .    .• 

either  party  is  under  seven  years,  is  V^^^J  "  under  the  age  of  consent,  if 
a  nullity.  2  Bum,  Eccl.  Law,  434;  they  separate  during  such  nonage. 
Bishop,  Marr.  &  Div.  §  148;  Swin-  has  no  relevancy  to  a  marriage  per- 
b^.  Spousals  ft  Matrimonial  Con-  ^^^^^^  .„  another  state,  although 
"under  the  Ohio  law,  which  per-  '>etween  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 
mits  a  man  when  eighteen  years  of  Everett  v.  Morrison,  69  Hun,  146,  23 
age  to  disaffirm  a  prior  marriage,  a  N.  Y.  Supp.  377.  See  also  McDeed 
man  so  disaffirming  such  marriage  is  ^  McDeed,  67  HI.  546,  ante,  S  147, 
hdd  to  be  freed  from  the  tie  of  the  t  \u-  *u  x- 

marriage  everywhere;  and  the  Illinois  ^^^  ^'  ^^  ^^^^  <»se  the  parties  were 
courts,  in  an  action  of  ejectment  sub-  domiciled  in  Ohio,  where  the  mar- 
»equently  brought  to  determine  the  riage  was  celebrated,  but  the  decision 
title  to  his  real  ^tate,  will  hold  that  j^,  expressly  put  upon  the  ground 
the  children  of  the  first  marriage  are  .,,/;,  -^ ,  *^.  ^  _  «^ 
not  entitled  to  take  as  his  heirs.  *^^^  **^«  ^^  ^«  governed. 
McDeed  v.  McDeed,  67  111.  545.  'Post,  §  165b. 

In  Jeremy  Taylor's  Doctor  Dubi- 
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loci.  It  must  be  admitted,  tkeref ore,  that  the  position  taken  in 
the  last  section,  with  reference  to  marriages  of  this  class  has  no 
support  fro^  decisions  directly  in  point* 

148.  Lnpotency  a  cause  of  nullity  determinable  by  judex  domi- 
cilii.— Incurable  impotency,  by  the  canon  law,  renders  a  mar- 
riage null;  but  if  known  before  marriage  to  the  other  party, 
such  party  cannot  seek  after  marriage  for  a  divorce  on  this 
ground.*  Before,  however,  this  nullity  will  be  proclaimed,  an 
interval  of  from  one  to  three  years,  in  which  the  parties  shall 
live  together,  is  required,^  unless  there  should  be  indisputable 
evidence  by  experts  of  positive  sexual  incapacity.'  Compe- 
tency to  dissolve  marriages  on  the  ground  of  impotency  belongs 
exclusively,  it  may  be  well  argued,  to  the  judex  domicilii.^ 

149.  But  mere  barrenness  does  not  annul. — The  law  of  Eng- 
land is  that  incapability  of  procreation,  when  there  is  no  inca- 
pacity for  sexual  intercourse,  does  not  found  a  decree  for  nnl- 
lity.^  The  Scotch  law  seems  to  make  mere  barrenness  ade- 
(luate  for  such  a  decree.*  But  these  distinctions  have  a  merely 
territorial  scope.  The  primary  international  question  is,  What 
does  the  common  law,  which  existed  at  the  settlement  of 
America,  and  prior  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  provide?  Now, 
the  assumption  of  several  eminent  text  writers  that  this  com- 
mon law,  as  expressed  in  the  canon  law,  made  incurable  bar- 
renness, at  the  time  of  marriage,  a  ground  of  nullity,  goes  too 
far.  Undoubtedly,  such  marriages,  in  certain  cases,  were  de- 
clared null  by  papal  decree;  but  this  was  by  special  and  ex- 
traordinary act  The  practice  was  to  regard  such  marriages  as 
valid,  imtil  after  probation,  and  even  permanently,  unless  some 
strong  domestic  circumstances  required  the  interposition  of 
the  papal  prerogative.  Barrenness,  it  was  frequently  said, 
arose  from  causes  too  manifold  and  various  to  be  treated  as  an 

4  See,  however,  poatj  §  150a.  as  to  Kirchenrecht,     §    697.    The    Roman 

the  consent  of  parents.  '^w    invalidating     the    marriage    of 

caatrati  is  to  be  found  in  K  39,  |   1, 

iCap.  2,  3,  4,  z.  de  frigidis,  4,  15.  D.  de  jure  dotium,  23,  3.    Pope  Sex- 

ilhid,  tus  V.  in  15S9,  issued  a  bull  prohibit- 

3 Canon  Law,  cap.  4,  14,  x.  de  pro-  ing  the  marriages  of  persons  of  this 

bationibus,  2,  19;  cap.  5,  6,  7,  x.  de  class. 

frigidis,  4,  16;  Resolutio,  96,  ses.  24,  *Sec  post,  §$  210,  231. 

Trid.  Cone;  Richter,  S  25S;  Goeschen.  iZ> — e  v.  A—g,  1  Robt.  Eccl.  Rep. 

doctrina  de  matrimonio,  note  6,  102a,  279;   B — n  v.  D — n,  1   Spinks,   Keel. 

106;   Eichhom,  Kirchenrecht,  Bd.  2,  &   Adra.  Rep.  248;   Bishop,  Marr.  ft 

§  348,  note  38;  Walter,  Kirchenrecht,  Div.  326. 

11  Aufl.  §  305,  note  23;  Permaneder,  21  Eraser,  Dom.  Rel.  '^X 
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arbitrary  bar.  Incapacily  for  copula  is  such  a  bar,  however, 
and  wherever  it  exists,  by  the  common  law  of  Christendom,  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  working  nullity,  no  matter  where  the  mar- 
riage was  celebrated.  But  such  incapacity  must  have  existed 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  and  must  be  capable  of  clear  and  un- 
questionable proof.  ^  Nor  can  such  a  plea  be  set  up  when  the 
party  complained  of  is  accepted  as  a  consort  at  an  advanc^ed 
age.* 

150.  Laws  requiring  consent  of  parents  or  of  state,  matters  of 
national  policy. — ^We  have  already  observed^  that  laws  fixing 
the  age  of  matrimonial  capacity  vary  according  to  the  policy  of 
particular  states,  and  that  consequently  no  one  state,  even  if  we 
accept  the  most  advanced  conception  of  the  ubiquity  of  per- 
sonal laws,  is  called  upon  to  enforce  the  limitations  in  this  re- 
spect of  other  states  when  they  conflict  with  its  own.  The  dis- 
tinctive policy  of  the  United  States,  as  we  have  also  seen,*  is, 
while  imposing  penalties  on  clergyjnen  and  others  officiating 
iit  marriages  of  minors  without  parental  consent,  to  hold  siicli 
marriages  valid  when  the  parties  are  otherwise  capable  of  mar- 
riage. The  conclusions  here,  also,  are:  (1)  That  if  foreigners 
marry  on  our  shores  without  parental  consent,  we  will  hold 
such  marriages  valid,  though  they  w^ould  have  been  invalid  if 
contracted  in  the  place  of  the  party's  domicil;^  and  (2)  that 
we  will  hold  valid  the  marriages  abroad  of  citizens  of  our  states 
fapable  of  marrying  by  the  law  of  their  domicil,  though  no 
>uch  consent  is  given  as  is  required  by  the  law  of  the  place  of 
celebration.* 

tDevanhagh  v.  Devanbaghy  5  Paige,  element  of  paternal  authority  and  of 
554,  28  Am.  Dec.  443.  family  restraint,  which  it  was  one  of 

*Briggs  v.  Morgan,  2  Hagg.  Con-  the  prime  features  of  the  Roman  pol- 
jiist.  Rep.  .^4;  Broken  v.  Brown,  1  icy  to  build  up;  and  also  that  of  the 
ITagg.  Keel.  Rep.  523.  encouragement   of  marriage,   subject 

"i^Ante,  $  147.  to  such  family  restraint,  which  Mas 

^Anie,  |  127.  also  a  chief  ingredient  in  this  policy. 

«See  post,  §§  151  et  seq.  Under  the  old  German  law  it  was  tlie 

^Post,  §§  165  et  seq.  guardian  who  was  to  give  consent; 

According  to  the  Roman  law,  the  and  this  guardian  was  not  necos- 
power  of  restricting  marriage,  in  sarily  the  father,  but  whatever  ap- 
<uch  coses,  was  limited  to  the  person  propriate  person  the  state  might  ap- 
in  whoso  paternal  power  the  party  in  point.  Herzo<r,  Encyc.  title  Ehe, 
question  was.  Want  of  consent  in  citing  Kraut  Vormundschaft,  ii.  s. 
such  a  case  was  classed  with  the  pri-   604. 

vate  impediments  {privata  impedi-  The  limitations  of  the  French  Code 
menta),  which  could  be  relieved  by  will  be  found  post,  §  184.  Nor  are 
subsequent  cohabitation  or  consent.  German  restrictions  less  artificial  or 
Pr.  J.  de  nuptiis,  L.  10,  L.  2:  D.  de  less  repugnant  to  our  policy.  "No 
ritu  nuptiarum  xxiii.  2,  1,  5;  C.  de  young  man  of  any  class  can"  take  a 
nuptiia,  v.  4.     Here  exhibits  itself  the    wif<»  till  his  three  year*?*  niilitnry  sorv- 
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180a.  Same;  oonseiit  of  parents. — The  first  of  the  conclusions 
^8tated  in  the  last  section  would  follow  from  the  application  of 
the  lex  loci;  and  so,  by  the  application  of  that  test  it  has  been 
established  that  the  failure  to  obtain  the  consent  of  parents  or 
guardians,  as  required  by  the  lex  domicilii,,  does  not,  even  at 
tJie  domicil,  invalidate  a  marriage  celebrated  in  another  coun- 
try where  such  consent  is  not  required.  ^  And  this  is  true,  even 
when  the  parties  left  the  domicil  to  celebrate  the  marriage  for 
the  very  purpose  of  avoiding  the  requirement  as  to  consent^ 
Conversely,  a  marriage  which  is  invalid  by  the  lex  loci,  for  the 
want  of  such  consent,  will  be  held  invalid  elsewhere,  at  least 
if  the  parties  were  not  domiciled  at  the  forum;'  and,  even  in 
such  a  case,  it  has  been  held  that  the  marriage  must  be  deemed 
invalid,  notwithstanding  that  it  would  have  been  valid  if  cele- 
brated at  the  forum.*  Without  admitting  that,  in  every  case 
of  a  foreign  marriage  between  persons  domiciled  at  the  forum, 

ice  is  over,  and  then,  if  he  belonss  T.  67,  6  Jur.  N.  S.  561,  2  L.  T.  N.  S. 

to  the  'upper  five  hundred  thousand,'  327,  29  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  »7.      The 

and  is  also,  as  is  usuaUy  the  ^,  in  ^    .^.       .     ^^    j        ^^           ^j^^.^. 

the  armv,  a  caution,  as  it  is  termed,  .  ,    ,  .     „                         ,x    « 

of   16,06b  thalers    (2,250/.)    must  be  guished  in  Sottomayor  v.  De  Barros, 

deposited   in   the  government  funds,  47  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  23,  L.  R.  3  Prob. 

so  as  to  provide  for  the  lady  in  case  Dfy.  1,  37  L.  T.  N.  S.  415,  26  Week, 

of  his  death-this  being  a  device  to  .j^       455  ^j^j^j^  ^     ^  ^^^  ^  ^^_ 

save   pensions."      London   Quarterly  .  .f..         .,      .     .     /      .  .        .  , 

Rev.  Oct.  1880,  630.     Should  a  Ger-  *^"*  »*  *'>«  *««*  ^^  matnmomaJ  oa- 

nian  officer  who  has  declared  his  in-  pacity,    upon    the   ground   that    the 

tention    to    be    naturalized    in    this  matter   of   consent   pertains   to    the 

country,  but  who  had  not  yet  perfect^  ceremony  rather  than  to  the  capacity 

ed  his  intention,  marry  here  without  "^                                        *^        -^ 

complying     with     these     conditions,  ^'  ^^^  parties. 

would  it  be  seriously  maintained  that  Worn.  v.  Oraham,  157  Mass.  73,  16 

our  courts  ought  to  hold  such  mar-  L.  R.  A.  578,  34  Am.  St.  Rep.  255,  31 

riage  void?  ^   E   7Qg.  Courtright  v.  Gourtright, 

iSteele  v.   Braddell,  Milward,    1;  26  Ohio  L.  J.  309. 

Dalrymple    v.    Dalrymple,    2    Hagg.  ^Canale  v.  People,  177  111.  219,  52 

Consist.  Rep.  54;   Sioift  v.  Kelly,  3  N.  K.  310;  Hiram  v.  Pieroe,  45  Me. 

Knapp,  P.  C.  257;  Com.  v.  Graham,  367,  71  Am.  Dec.  555. 

157  Mass.  73,  16  L.  R.  A.  578,  34  Am.  ^Middleton    v.   JanveHn,   2  Hagg. 

St.  Rep.  255,  31  N.  E.  706;   Court-  Consist.     Rep.    437;     Scrimshire    v. 

fight  V.   Court  right  J   26  Ohio   L.   J.  Scrimshire,    2    Hagg.    Consist.    Rep. 

:K)9;  Ex  parte  Chace  (R.  I.)  58  Atl.  395. 
!>78:  Sim^iin  v.  Mallac,  2  Swabey  & 
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the  court  will  apply  the  distinctive  policy  of  the  forum  to  this 
matter  of  consent,  it  may  be  ctonceded  that,  under  special  cir- 
cumstances (as  when,  for  instance,  it  is  a  practicable  impossi- 
bility to  apply  for  the  required  consent),  such  a  marriage  may 
be  upheld.** 

151.  By  canon  law,  marriages  without  such  consent  valid. — 

The  clistinctive  law  of  the  United  States,  that  the  impediment 
of  nonconsent  of  parents  or  guardians  does  not  invalidate  a 
marriage,  is  not  the  product  merely  of  our  own  policy,  as  a 
country  encourairing  early  marriages,  and  with  whose  tradi- 
tions and  conditions  an  early  emancipation  from  parental  con- 
trol is  consistent  By  the  canon  law  clandestine  marriages,  as 
they  are  called,  however  open  to  censure,  have  been  always 
valid.  And  this  was  the  law  that  the  settlers  of  this  country, 
Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  brought  to  our  shores.^ 

152.  In  France,  restrictions  of  this  class  follow  subjects 
wherever  they  go. — In  France,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  been 
held  that  the  provisions  of  the  Code  in  respect  to  consent  of 
parents  or  guardians,  and  in  respect  to  publication,  follow 
French  citizens  wherever  they  go ;  though  there  are  recent  rul- 
ings to  the  effect  that  marriages  made  in  a  foreign  country,  in 
good  faith,  and  without  the  intention  to  evade  French  law,  will 
be  sustained  by  French  courts.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  marriages  by  French  citizens  in  this  coun- 
try, if  according  to  our  laws,  would  be  sustained  in  such  cases 
by  our  courts.^ 

^*Rttding  v.  Bntith,  2  Hagg.  Consist,  limits   as   to   relationship,   age,   and 

Rep.  390.  guardianship.     A   Frenchman,  there- 
fore, marrying  abroad,  must  adhere 

^Po8ty  §  171.  to  these  forms,  in  order  to  contract  a 

iThe  limitations  of  the  Code  are  marriage  valid  in  France. . 

given  past,  $  184.  The    marriage    of    Jerome    Bona- 

*By  the  170th  article  of  the  Code  parte,  in  Baltimore,  on  December  24, 

Napoleon,  *Tje  mariage  contracts  en  1803,  with  Miss  Patterson,  was  cele- 

MTS  stranger  entre  Frangais,  et  entre  brated   by  a  Roman   Catholic  priest 

Francaia  et  strangers,  sera  valable,  according  to  the  local  forms,  Jerome 

s*!]  ait  tt^c^l^brfi   dans    les    formes  being  but  nineteen  years  of  age.      By 

nait^es  dans  le  pays,  powrou  qu*il  ait  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  had  a  few 

iti  pr^oidS  des  puhUcations  prescrites  months  before  been  enacted,  certain 

par  Vart.  63,  au  titre   des    actea   de  publications  were  required,  and  the 

ntat  civil,  et  que  le  Francais  n'ait  consent  of  parents  for  minors  made 

point    oontravenu    aux    dispositions  essential ;  neither  of  which  conditions 

contenues    au    chapitre    pricSdent.''  were  complied  with.    Notice  of  tliese 

The  last-named   chapter   defines   the  laws  was  given  in  Octobor,  1 803,  prior 
Vol.  I.  Gomra..  of  Laws — 22. 
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153.  In  England,  marriage  of  tnbjecti  abroad  valid,  though 
without  statutory  reqniiites. —  In  England  the  statutes  as  to 
banns  and  as  to  parental  consent  are  held  to  be  purely  local  and 


to  the  marriajje.  by  the  French 
miniRter,  to  the  parents  of  Miss  Pat- 
terson. Napoleon  I.  shortly  after- 
wards issued  a  decree  annulling  the 
marriage.  The  Pope  refused  to  de- 
clare the  marriage  void. 

"The  civil  marriage  could  be  an- 
nulled without  much  difficulty,  but 
the  religious  tie  existed,  and  it  re- 
quired ecclesiastical  authority  to  dis- 
solve that.  It  soon  presented  itself 
in  the  form  of  a  request,  which  Na- 
poleon made  on  him  (the  Pope)  to 
cancel  Jerome's  marriage  with  Miss 
Patterson.  Napoleon  did  not  hesitate 
to  ask  the  Pope  for  this  dissolution, 
persuaded  that  he  could  not  refuse 
that  slight  service  after  all  the  con- 
cession he  had  made.  The  court  of 
Rome  had  in  reality  often  shown, 
especially  in  affairs  of  this  kind,  how 
easily  she  could  accommodate  her 
maxims  to  circumstances,  and  author- 
ize exceptions  to  her  best  established 
rules,  wh^ii  an  advantage  was  to  be 
obtained  by  doing  so.  In  this  case 
not  so  much  was  asked  of  her,  for 
Napoleon  had  joined  to  his  demand 
a  copy  of  the  opinion  of  most  eminent 
casui««ts,  and  even  of  the  Pope's 
theolo<rian  himself,  proving  that  by 
the  decisions  of  ecclesiastical  law  this 
marringe  was  void.  But  to  his  great 
surprise  and  irritation  he  met  with 
an  invincible  resistance  from  the 
meek  Pius  VII.  The  pontiff  wrote 
the  emperor  a  letter,  full  of  the  most 
tender  protestations  of  friendship. 
He  clearly  recognized  that  the  secrecy 
of  the  marriage  constituted  a  canoni- 
cal ctiuse  of  nullity  according  to  a 
special  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Unhappily  the  closest  and 
most  minute  investij^ations  had 
failed  to  prove  that  this  decree  was 
ever  published  in  the  town  of  Balti- 
more. He  was  grieved  not  to  be  able 
to  pronounce  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage.  If  he  were  to  do  so,  *he 
would  render  himself  guilty  of  an 
iibominable  abuse  before  the  tribunal 
of  God.' "  2  Lanfrey's  Hist.  Nap. 
534,   citing   Pius   VII.   to   Napoleon, 


June  5,  1805.  Compare  Lawrence's 
Wheaton,  182. 

The  question  of  Jerome's  Baltimore 
marriage  was  reopened  in  Paris  in 
1860,  1861,  in  the  litigation  as  to  the 
successions  of  Cardinal  Feach,  and  of 
Jerome  himaelf.  It  was  finally  held 
that  though  the  marriage  was  valid 
according  to  the  local  law,  it  was  in- 
valid in  France,  in  consequence  of 
noncompliance  with  the  French  Code. 
Lawrence  Com.  sur  Wheat,  iii.  396; 
Thiers  Consulat  et  Empire,  viii.  28. 

"Si  le  Fruncais  pourait  s'y  sous- 
traire  (the  restrictive  statute),  en 
all  ant  se  marier  en  Angleterre,  Tin- 
capacity  dont  la  loi  le  frappe  serait 
dCTisoire,  paroe  que  rien  ne  serait 
plus  facile  que  d'echapper  en  allant 
contracter  mariage  a  I'etranger." 
Portalia,  quoted  by  Laurent,  Droit 
civil  int.  5.36.  The  harshness  of  the 
rule  has  in  some  cases  been  modified 
by  decisions  that  when  there  is  no 
clandestinity  about  such  marriages, 
and  when  they  are  solemnized  in 
good  faith,  without  the  intention  of 
evading  the  law,  they  will  be  sus- 
tained in  France.  See  cases  cited  in 
Brocher,  Droit  int.  privl^.  192;  Dal- 
loz,  1856,  cited  West  lake.  Private 
International  Law,  1st  ed.  art.  341. 
Voluntary  clandestinity,  however 
{clandcsHnile  voluntaire),  in  a  mar- 
riage by  a  French  citizen  abroad,  in- 
validates the  marriage,  though  if 
there  be  no  clandestinity  it  is  other- 
wise. Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6,  1875, 
pp.  190,  273;  1878,  p.  43;  1879.  pp. 
281,  487:  Tirveillot  v.  Tirveillot, 
Trib.  civ.  Seine,  1878;  Jour,  du  droit 
int.  priv4,  1878,  p.  609. 

"D'apr&s  line  jurisprudence  con- 
stante,  le  d(^faut  de  publication  et 
I'absence  de  consentement  des  as- 
cendants ne  constituent  pas  une 
nullity  d'ordre  public;  la  nullity  du 
mariage  ne  pent  Hre  prononc£e 
qu'autant  que  les  publications  ont  6t£ 
oinises  ou  que  les  actes  respectueux 
n'ont  pas  ^t^  fa  its  dans  le  but  de 
faire  fraude  H  la  loi  ou  de  dissimuler 
I'existenoe   du   mariage   auz   parties 
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intraterritorial ;  and  hence  the  English  courts  recognize  as  valid 
the  marriages  in  Scotland,  where  these  checks  were  set  at 
naught,  of  persons  domiciled  in  England,  though  the  journey 


int^pess^s."  Jour,  du  droit  int. 
priv^,  1879,  p.  281.  The  same  view  is 
expressed  by  Pasquale  Fiore,  Droit 
int.  tr.  Pradier-Fod^r^,  No.  102; 
Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6,  1878,  p.  273. 

In  Dussance  ▼.  Dttsnance,  decided 
in  Paris  in  1873,  the  evidence  was 
that  £.  H.  Dussance,  a  French  sub- 
ject, was  married  on  November  13, 
1858,  in  Stephenstown,  N.  Y.,  by  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  by  a  form- 
proved  to  be  valid  in  tlie  state  of 
New  York,  to  Anne  Eliza  Hicks,  and 
that  the  parties  afterwards  cohabit- 
ed as  man  and  wife.  The  marriage 
was  held  valid  in  France,  though 
without  the  preliminaries  required  by 
the  French  law,  there  being  no  proof 
of  an  intention  to  fraudulently  evade 
the  law.  To  the  same  effect  is  cited 
Demangeat,  §  Foelix,  vol.  ii.  p.  379; 
Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv§,  1874,  p.  243. 

In  Lahellot  v.  Boursier,  Trib.  civ. 
Seine,  1877,  it  was  held  that  the  mar- 
riage of  u  Frenchman  and  a  French- 
woman before  a  Brazilian  priest,  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  is  void  when  "clan- 
de8tinit3r"  {clandestiniiS)  is  shown 
by  the  facts  that  there  was  no  publi- 
cation of  banns  in  France,  that  the 
consent  of  parents  was  not  asked,  and 
that  the  families  of  the  parties  were 
not  informed  that  the  marriage  was 
intended.  Whether  there  was  "clan- 
dcatinity"  is  held  to  be  a  matter  for 
the  court.  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6, 
1878,  p.  164. 

In  the  London  Law  Times  of  April 
21,  1880,  is  reported  a  case  in  which 
an  English  marriage  of  the  above 
class  was  annulled  in  France  under 
circumstances  of  extreme  hardship. 

The  Swedish  law  is  said  to  be  the 
same  in  this  respect  as  that  of 
France.  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6, 
1875,  p.  240. 

In  respect  to  the  annulling  of  mar- 
riages on  account  of  their  noncon- 
formity with  the  law  of  the  place  of 
celebration,  Fiore  (Op.  cit.  §  93)  lays 
down  the  following  rules: — 

1.  A  marriage  should  be  annulled 
•nly  when  this  is  expressly  required 


by  the  law  to  which  the  marriage  is 
subject;  in  cases  of  doubt,  the  pre- 
sumption is  always  for  validity. 

2.  Only  such  persons  as  the  law 
specifies  can  proceed  for  a  judicial 
declaration  of  nullity. 

3.  The  law  to  determine  such  pro- 
cedures must  be  internationally 
competent. 

4.  The  tribunal  determining  the 
question  is  not  to  give  efifect  to  a 
foreign  law  which  contravenes  princi- 
ples of  public  order  which  are  sanc- 
tioned by  the  lex  fori. 

On  the  first  point  he  remarks  that 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  marriage  is 
invalid  because  it  was  oelebrat^  in 
the  face  of  impediments  established 
by  the  local  law.  He  distinguishes 
prohibitive  from  invalidating  impedi- 
ments; and  he  holds  that  a  marriage 
in  a  foreign  land  ought  not  to  be  an- 
nulled by  the  home  authorities  simp* 
ly  because  it  is  in  violation  of  prohi- 
bitions of  the  home  law.  A  note, 
however,  from  Pradier-Fod§r6,  the 
French  editor,  dissents  in  this  respect 
from  the  views  above  stated,  main- 
taining, in  conformity  with  rulings 
elsewhere  cited,  that  when  a  French- 
man goes  to  another  country  to  be 
married,  in  fraud  of  the  French  law, 
and  marries  in  defiance  of  the  French 
prohibitions,  the  French  courts  will 
pronounce  the  marriage  invalid. 

Banns,  as  is  remarked  by  Fiore 
(Op.  cit.  §  101),  are  intended  ordi- 
narily to  give  local  notice,  and  hence 
are  only  locally  obligatory.  Some 
Codes,  however,  impose  on  subjects 
marrying  in  a  foreie^i  land  the  duty 
of  making  publication  in  their  Own 
country.  To  this  effect  is  the  Ck)de 
Napoleon,  article  170;  the  Italian 
Code,  article  100;  the  Austrian  Code, 
article  4;  that  of  Holland,  article 
158;  as  well  as  the  Codes  of  other 
states.  The  French  and  Italian 
Codes  also  prescribe  the  rejriatry,  by 
subjects  marrying  abroad,  in  the 
proper  home  office  of  the  marriage. 
See  post,  §  184.  The  .i—idical  conse- 
quences of  omissions  in  this  respect 
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U)  Scotland  was  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  evading  the 
English  laws.'  It  is  doubted  by  Mr.  Westlake,  however, 
whether  these  decisions  are  not  shaken,  if  not  reversed,  by  the 
case  of  Brook  v.  Brook,  already  referred  to.  But  a  subsequent 
cas(»  makes  it  clear  that  w^hen  the  incapacity  is  not  moral  but 
formal — e.  g.,  want  of  consent  of  parents, — and  a  marriage 
contracted  subject  to  it  is  capable  of  subsequent  validation,  sudi 
restraints  have  no  extraterritorial  effect.'"^  Certainly  the  Eng- 
lish courts  have  been  empliatic  in  their  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  by  the  old  cxunmon  law  of  England,  which,  in  this 
respect,  was  the  canon  law,  the  marriage  of  minors  of  the  age 
of  puberty,  without  the  consent  of  parents,  was  good.'^  This 
was  the  law  in  England  when  America  w-as  settled,  and  was 
cons(*quently  the  law  the  settlers  brought  with  them.* 

Mi-e  to   be  detemiined,  according  to  Court  of  Cassation,  and  a  number  of 

Fiorp,  by  the  law  of  the  country  to  decrees  were  subsequently  made,  vali- 

which  ti»e  parties  belong.     Whether  dating    similar    marriages    in    cases 

an    omission   of   the   publication    re-  where  fraud  and  clandestinity  were 

quired  by  the  French  Code  invalidates  not  prov(*d.    And  this  ho  declares  to 

such   marriage   in    France   has   been  be  the  present  (1875)  rule  in  France, 

the    subject    of    much    difference    of  'Hie  French  proscriptions  are  given  in 

opinion   in   France.     That   it   works  detjiil  post,  §  184. 

sucli   invalidity  was   decided  by  the  'ifompfoji    v.    Bearcroft,    2    Hagg. 

Court  of  Cassation  in  1831  and  1837.  Consist.  Rep.  444,  note;  i)alrymple\. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  rulings  of  Dalrymple^  2  Hagg.  Consist.  Rep.  54. 

the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  of  several  Pottt,  §  183.     [See  also  ante,  §  150a.] 

imperial  courts,  adopting  the  opinion  ^tSimonin  v.  Mallac,  2  Swabey  &  T. 

of  Merlin,  of  Dalloz,  and  other  au-  fi7,  6  Jur.  N.  S.  561,  2  L.  T.  N.  S. 

thoritative  jurists,  take  the  position  327.  29  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  97.     [Ante, 

that  as  nonpublication  does  not   in-  8  150a,  note  I.] 

validate    a    marriage    in    France,    it  ^Rrx    v.    Hodnett,    1    T.    R.    96: 

cnnnot    invalidate   the   marriag<'s   of  Pricsthf  v.  Hughes,  11  East.  1,  10  Re- 

Frouehmen  abroad.    The  more  recent  vised  Rep.  406.     Post^  ft  172. 

conclusion  of  the  French  courts,  ae-  ^White  v.  Henry,  24  Me.  531;  Pool 

cording  to  Fiore,  is  that  whether  or  v.  Pratt,  1  D.  Chip.  (Vt.)  252:  Jones 

no   such    default   of   publication    in-  r.  Tevis^  4  Litt.    (Ky.)    25,   14  Am. 

validates,    depends    on    the    circum-  Dec.    08;     Governor    v.    Rector,    10 

stances  of  each  case.     To  this  effect  Humph.  57;  Hargroves  v.  Thompson, 

are  cited   Demolombe,  Mariage.   No.  31  Miss.  211. 

225;  Foelix.  Des  mariages  contractus  In  the  Irish  case  of  Steele  v.  Brad- 
en  pays  (Stranger,  No.  2.  Pradior-  dell,  Milward.  1,  it  was  held  that 
FodAr^,  on  commenting  on  this  pas-  parties,  domiciled  in  Ireland,  who, 
sago,  laments  the  contradictory  rul-  under  the  Irish  marriage  act.  were 
ings  of  the  French  courts  on  this  incapable,  being  under  twenty-one,  of 
point,  lie  says,  that  **dans  Taffuire  contracting  a  valid  marriage  in 
d'Eli/aboth  Patterson"  (Madame  Je-  Ireland,  without  consent  of  parents, 
romo  Bonaparte),  in  1801  the  court  might,  without  such  consent,  contract 
of  Paris  hela  that  a  marriage  by  a  a  valid  marriage  in  Scotland.  This 
French  subject  abroad  was  invali-  case  was  approved  by  Lord  Campbell 
dated  by  the  omission  of  publi  coitions;  in  Brook  v.  Brook,  9  H.  L.  Cas.  216, 
while  a  contraiy  view  was  taken,  in  7  Jur.  N.  S.  422,  4  L.  T.  N.  S.  93,  9 
another  case  in  the  same  year,  by  the  Week.  Rep.  461,  on  the  ground  that 
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154.  Prohibitioiu  on  marriag^e  of  ecclesiastics  not  of  extrater- 
ritorial force. — In  some  European  states  ecclesiastics,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  state  policy,  are  precluded  from  marriage.  There  can  be 
no  question,  however,  that  if  an  ecclesiastic,  forbidden  to 
marry  by  his  personal  law,  should  marry  in  this  country,  Ave 
would  hold  the  marriage  valid.  And  there  could  be  little 
doubt,  also,  that  if  an  ecclesiastic  who  by  his  personal  law  in 
this  country  is  capable  of  marrying  should  marry  in  Europe, 
in  a  country  forbidding  such  marriage,  we  would,  on  his  re- 
turn, hold  his  marriage  valid.  ^ 

the  disability  was  not  morale  "con-  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of 
trary  to  the  law  of  God,"  but  techni-  such  validity.  See  a  learned  discua- 
cal.  si  on    in    the    Journal    du    droit    int. 

By  19  &  20  Vict.  chap.  96,  $  1,  it  priv6  for  1880,  pp.  120  et  seq.,  where 
is  enacted  that  *'no  irregjular  mar-  it  is  said  that  a  decision  of  the  Court 
ria^  contraetiHl  in  Scotland  by  of  Cassation,  in  1878,  held  "Penga^- 
declaration.  acknowledgment,  or  cere-  ment  dans  les  ordres  sacr^s,  non 
niony,  shall  be  valid,  unless  one  of  seulement  comnie  un  empechenient 
the  parties  had  at  the  dite  thereof  prohibitif,  mais  encore  comme  un  em- 
his  or  her  usual  place  »f  residence  p^chement  diriment."  It  has,  how- 
there,  or  had  lived  in  Scotland  for  ever,  been  ruled  that  such  marriages 
twenty-one  days  next  preceding  such  cannot  be  attacked  collaterally.  And 
marriage."  In  a  case  before  the  court  jurists  of  high  authority  have  con- 
of  probate  and  divorce  in  1878,  it  ap-  tested  the  conclusion  of  the  Court  of 
peared  that  J.  D.  and  A.  L.,  being  Cassation  that  the  impediment  is 
both  domiciled  in  England,  left  Lon-  "diriment."  The  article  above  cited 
don  for  Scotland  on  the  evening  of  in  the  Journal  du  droit  int.  priv^ 
the  30th  of  June,  1870,  for  the  pur-  thus  concludes: — 
pose  of  contractin*?  a  clandestine  "Nous  croyons  que,  dans  notre  loi 
marriaj^e.  They  arrived  at  Edinburgh  telle  qu*elle  existe,  Tengagement  dans 
between  five  and  six  on  the  following  les  ordres  sacr^s  ne  constitue  aucune 
morning.  July  1,  and  lived  in  Scot-  espdco  d*empOchement  au  manage, 
land  until  the  21  st  of  July,  when  they  pas  m^me  un  empOchement  simple- 
contracted  an  irregular  marriage  be-  ment  prohibitif.  V.  en  ce  sens  Va- 
fore  the  registrar  at  Edinburgh  about  lette  sur  Proudhon,  t.  i.  p.  416,  et 
11:30  on  the  morning  of  that  day.  Cours,  t.  i.  p.  190;  Demolombe,  Mar- 
It  was  held  by  the  court  (Sir  J.  iage,  t.  i.  nos  131  et  431  bis  et  les 
Hannen)  that,  according  to  the  mode  Observations  de  M.  Labb(^,  Sir.  78,  1, 
of   computing   time   by   Scotch    law.   241-244. 

the  parties  had  not  lived  the  pre-  "En  1877,  M.  Raspail  a  soumis  ft 
scribed  time  in  Scotland,  and  that  la  Chambre  des  dC^putf^s  une  propo- 
therefore  the  marriage  was  invalid  sition  de  loi  d'apr^s  laquelle  *une 
under  the  above  statute.  Lauford  v.  amende  de  300  ft  1,000  francs  et  un 
Daviea,  39  L.  T.  N.  S.  Ill,  47  L.  J.  emprisonnenient  d'un  an  ft  six  mois' 
Prob.  N.  S.  38,  L.  R.  4  Prob.  Div.  61,  devraient  ^tre  prononces  contre  tout 
26  Week.  Rep.  424.  See  Kent  v.  officier  de  Tetat  civil  *qui  refuserait 
Burgess,  11  Sim.  361,  5  Jur.  166.  de  c^lCbrer  un  mariage,  sous  pre- 
Poftf,  §  169.  texte   que   Tun   des   futurs   serait  ou 

iSoe  ante,  $§  107-9.  aurait    6t^    engagf*    dans    les    ordres 

Wliethcr  a  priest  can  contract  in  saer^s.'       Journal      officiel      du      11 
Italy   a   marriage    civilly  valid   has   f^vrier  1877,  p.  1076. 
bt'en  held  an  open  question  under  the       "Plus  r6cemment,  M.  Saint-Martin 
Code    of    the    new    kingdom.       The  a     reproduit    la    niOme    pensfie,    en 
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155.  So,  a8  to  vows. — The  same  distinction  applies  to  the 
efficacy  of  religious  vows.  These,  according  to  the  canon  law, 
are  twofold.  One,  the  votum  solemne,  rests  upon  priestly  ol^ 
dination,  or  entrance  into  one  of  the  great  religious  societies 
established  by  the  Pope.  The  other,  the  votum  simplex,  is  a 
personal  vow  of  chastity,  with  which,  it  seems,  the  Church  caD 
dispense.  Even  where  such  vows  are  sanctioned  by  the  civil 
authorities,  they  would  be  regarded,  being  mere  matters  of 
social  policy,  as  no  bar  in  other  lands,  and  as  not  affecting  our 
own  citizens,  subject  to  such  vows,  should  they  marry  on  a 
transient  visit  to  a  country  where  such  vows  are  a  bar.  * 

156.  So,  ai  to  prohibition  of  marriages  with  Jews  or  infidels.^ 
In  several  European  states  limitations  are  imposed  on  mar- 
riages between  Christians  and  Jevrs.  An  interesting  case  of 
this  kind  was  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  Vienna  in 
1878.^  The  Austrian  and  Hungarian  laws  prescribe  that  mar- 
riages between  Christians  and  non-Christians  shall  be  void. 
The  Prussian  law  no  longer  retains  this  restriction.  In  the 
case  before  the  court,  the  plaintiff,  who  sought  a  decree  of  nul- 
lity, was  a  Prussian  and  a  Christian,  the  defendant  a  Him- 
garian  and  a  Jew.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Berlin. 
The  civic  tribunal  of  Prague  rejected  the  i)etition  on  the 
gi'ound  that  the  Prussian  law  governed  the  case.  This  was  re- 
versed by  the  appellate  court  of  Bohemia,  and  the  action  of 
this  court  finally  altirnied  by  the  supreme  court  of  Vienna,  on 
the  ground  that  the  defendant,  according  to  his  personal  law, 
could  not  contract  a  valid  marriage  anywhere  with  a  Christian, 

termes  plus  g^nCraux:  Ml  n*est  admis  are  constantly  traveling  in  Europe, 
d'autres  prohibitions  au  manage  que  whoso  marriages  abroad  would  be  in- 
<«Jles  port^es  par  le  present  Code  et  valid  if  the  lex  lod  actus  is  to  pre- 
^tii  sont  limitatives,  ou  par  lea  lois  vnil,  and  to  the  still  greater  number 
militaires.*  Journal  officiol  du  27  of  Europeans  and  Asiatics  visiting 
mars  1870,  p.  25272;  annexe  no  1222,  the  United  States  without  intending 
bO  anoe  du  10  mars  1870."  domicil,    whose   marriages   would  be 

Mr.  Westlake  (1880,  p.  55)  justifies  invalid  if  the  lex  domicilii  is  to  pre- 
the  position  that  foreign  matrimonial  vail.  [The  application  of  the  lex 
restrictions  on  ecclesiastics  will  not  loci  would  uphold  the  first  of  the 
be  recognized  in  England,  on  the  hypothetical  marriages  contemplated 
ground  that  "no  principle  of  English  by  the  text,  but  would  condemn  the 
policy  can  he  deemed  more  stringent  other.  As  to  the  possibility  of  apply- 
than  that  which  would  refuse  to  ox-  ing  the  distinctive  policy  of  the 
elude  a  whole  class  of  the  population  forum  so  as  to  uphold  a  marriage  in- 
from  the  possibility  of  marriage."  valid  by  the  lex  loci,  see  post,  §  165c.] 
If  this  is  applicable  to  a  class  so  i  See  Richter,  Kirchenr.  §  262. 
small  as  foreign  ecclesiastics  visiting   Ante,  §§  107-9. 

England,  it  is  a  fortiori  apnlicihlo' to  iJur.  Blfttt.  1878,  No.  27;  Jour,  da 
the  large  number  of  Americans  who   droit  int.  priv^,  1879,  p.  500. 
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and  that  as  he  was  not  bound  by  the  marriage^the  marriage  wa^ 
invalid.*  Were  such  a  case  to  come  up  in  this  country,  the 
eonclusion  would  be  the  reverse  of  that  just  stated.  If  a  Jew 
from  Austria  should  marry  a  Christian  in  one  of  our  states, 
we  would  hold  that  the  fact  that  his  personal  law  was  Austrian 
would  not  invalidate  the  marriage.* 

157.  So,  of  marrii^es  between  Protestants  and  Boman  Catho- 
lici. — Although  marriages  between  Soman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants have  been  always  discountenanced  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  they  have  never,  on  account  of  this  difference 
of  religion,  been  held  void  by  that  Church;  nor  is  there  any 
state  in  which  they  are  invalidated  by  secular  legislation.^ 
An  interesting  question,  however,  may  arise  as  to  the  Prussian 
law,  which  attaches  to  such  marriages  the  condition  that  the 
children  shall  be  all  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  father.* 
This  law,  however,  is  clearly  of  a  police  and  municipal  char- 
acter, and  hence  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  extraterritorial 
force. 

158.  So,  of  marriages  locally  prohibited  on  account  of  inequal- 
ity of  rank.— By  the  act  of  12  Geo.  III.  chap.  11,  §  1,  "no  de- 
scendant of  the  body  of  his  late  majesty  King  George  II.''  etc. 
"'shall  be  capable  of  contracting  matrimony  without  the  pre- 
vious consent"  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  This  has  been  held 
to  render  invalid,  in  England,  marriages  by  the  persons  so  pro- 
hibited, although  such  marriages  were  celebrated  on  the  con- 
tinent, where  no  such  impediments  existed.^     Analogous  re- 

2The  editor  of  the  Jour,  du  droit  autrichien  et  incapables,  en  vertu  de 
int.  privft  adds  the  following: —  ses  dispositions^  de  se  rendre  daDS  un 

"L'arr^t  de  la  Cour  supreme  de  pays  stranger,  dont  la  loi  n'admet 
Vienne  est  tout  &  fait  con  forme  aux  pas  la  cause  d'incapacit^  dont  elles 
principes  g^n^raux  du  droit  inter-  sont  frapp6es,  pour  y  agir  valable- 
national    privC*.     II    s'agissait    dans  ment." 

I'espdce  d'une  question  de  capacity;  ^Ante,  §  127;  post,  §{  160  et  seq. 
c*est  done  H  tort  que  le  jugement  de  This  conclusion  would  follow  from 
premi&re  instance  avait  invoqu6  the  application  of  the  lex  loci,  with- 
l 'article  37  du  Code  civil  autrichien.  out  reference  to  the  distinctive  polic>' 
Cct  article   dit  sans   doute  que   les  of  the  forum. 

actes     passes     ft     T^tranger     entre       i Walter,  Kirchenr.  11  Aufl.  S  300. 
strangers     ou     entre     strangers     et       ^Landr.  Thl.  2,  title  ii.  $  78. 
autrichiens  sont  rC*eris  par  la  loi  du        ^Sussex  Peerage  Case,  11  Clark  A 
pays  oft   ils   %t6  faits.     Mais   il  ne   *'•  1^2,  8  Jur.  793.    Post,  §  173. 
s'agit  dans  cet  article  que  de  deter- 
miner quelles  clauses  peuvent  ou  non       This  is  very  clearly  a  case  where 
Atre  ins^r^s  dans  les  contrats  passes  the    marriage    was    condemned,    not 

Lnf HrffL^L''nio"'f.*  fH  VT  °^«^«ly  ^«^^  it  ^o^ld  h'^ve  been 
tions  de  capacity  que  r^sout  rartide   .       ,.,  .*      ,  ,      x   ,  .     ,^     , 

34.  Autrement  il  d^pendrait  des  *"^*^*^  ^^  celebrated  in  England,  but 
personnes    soumises    au    Code    civil   because   the   purpose   and   object    of 
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-irictions  exist  in  several  German  states.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  say  that  such  limitations  would  be  regarded  in  foreign 
countries — e,  g.,  the  United  States — as  purely  political,  and 
as  having  no  force  except  in  the  country  that  imposes  them. 

159.  So,  of  marriages  locally  prohibited  on  ground  of  distinc- 
tion of  race. — In  several  of  the  United  States  statutes  exist  for 
I  lidding  the  marriage  of  whites  with  negroes,  and  of  white?' 
with  Indians.  Of  course,  in  the  state  where  such  a  prohi 
bition  exists,  the  lex  fori  prevails,  supposing  the  marriage  tc 
take  place  in  the  state,  and  the  parties  to  be  subject  to  its  law. 
Hut  when  persons  domiciled  in  a  state  where  these  prohibi 
tions  are  in  force  are  married  without  the  doniicil,  in  violation 
of  such  prohibitions,  in  a  state  where  there  is  no  opposing  legis- 
lation, the  parties  visiting  the  latter  state  for  this  purpose,  will 
the  former  state  recognize  the  validity  of  the  marriage?  The 
first  point  for  the  court  of  s\ich  a  state  to  determine,  on  such 
an  issue,  is  whether  the  i)rohibition  of  such  marriages  is  part 
of  the  distinctive  policy  of  the  state.  If  so,  the  court,  acting 
on  tlie  reasoning  already  given,*  nuist  hold  that  persons  donii- 
(*iled  in  such  state  cannot  evade  its  laws  by  going  to  another 
state  and  then  returning  to  live  in  the  home  state  in  a  union 
that  state  condemns.  And  so  it  has  been  ruled  on  several  occa- 
sions.* On  the  other  hand,  where  in  Massachusetts  a  law  ex- 
isted prohibiting  the  marriage  of  whites  and  negroes,  and 
where  parties  incapacitated  for  marriage  by  this  law  went  to 
Rhode  Island,  where  no  such  law  existed,  and  were  there  mar- 
ried, the  supreme  court  of  ilassachusetts  held  that  the  marriagi^ 
was  valid,  though  in  fraud  of  the  Massachusetts  statute.^  The 
decision  was  put  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  supremacy,  in 

the  act  required  the  prohibition   to  A  pimilar  decision  ha«  been  made 

l)e  extended  to  marriages  celebrated  with  reference  to  a  marriage  between 

nut  of  England.     In  other  words,  the  a  white  man  and  an  Indian  woman, 

act  was  a  part  of  the  distinctive  pol-  Re  ^VUhur,  8  Wash.  35.  40  Am.  St. 

icy  of  England.  Kep.  886,  36  Pac.  407. 

^Ante,  U  104i,  104i^,  127.  That  i^tatutes  of  this  class  are  not 

2Kintin/  v.  Com.  30  Gratt.  858,  32  unconstitutional      under      the     14th 

Am.  Ro]).  000:   [(irecnhotc  v.  James,  Amendment,  see  Re  Ifobhs,  1  Woods, 

80  Va.  030,  50  Am.  Rep.  003];   Wil-  C.  C.  537,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  0.550;  State 

lifims  V.  Oatcff,  27  N.  C.   (5  Tred.  U)  v.  Gibson,  36  Ind.  380,  10  Am.  Rep. 

5.18;  State  v.  Kennedy,  70  N.  C.  251.  42. 

22  Am.  Rep.  083;  Scott  v.  State,  39       zMedtray  v.  'Needham,  10  M  <«.  157, 

(Ja.   .321;   Dupre  v.   Boulard,   10  La.  8  Am,  Dec.  131.     8ee,  on  the  question 

Ann.  411;   [Georgia  v.  Tutty,  7  L.  R.  of  voidability  of  marriages.  Steven- 

A.  60,  41  Fed.  753].  son  v.  Gray,  17  B.  Mon.  193. 
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marriage  contracts,  of  the  lex  loci  contractus.  Another  phase 
presents  itself  when  the  parties  (one  or  both  of  whom  previous- 
ly resided  in  a  state  forbidding  the  marriage)  move  for  the 
purposes  of  permanent  residence  into  a  state  where  such  mar- 
riages are  lawful,  and  there,  after  acquiring  a  domicil,  marry, 
and  then  return  into  the  former  state.  In  such  cases  the  latter 
state,  so  it  is  held  in  North  Carolina,  will  hold  the  marriage 
valid.* 

In  Brook  v.  Brook,  9  H.  L.  Cas.   ought    to    have    been    held    void    in 
193,  7  Jur.  N.  S.  422,  4  L.  T.  N.  S.  93,   Massachusetts,  though  celebrated  in 
9  Week.  Rep.  461,  the  lord  chancellor,   another    province    where    such    mar- 
commenting  on  Medtcay  v.  Needham,   riages  were  lawful." 
said:—  *8iate  v.   Ross,  76  N.   C.  242,  22 

**I  cannot  think  that  it  is  entitled  Am.  Rep.  678.  But  see  contra^  Dupre 
to  much  weight,  for  the  learned  judge  v.  Boulard,  10  La.  Ann.  411;  If  in- 
admitted  that  he  was  overruling  the  vielle's  Succession^  15  La.  Ann.  342. 
doctrine  of  Huberus  and  other  emi-  In  State  v.  Ross  the  court  said: — 
ncnt  jurists;  he  relied  on  decisions  "We  are  compelled  to  say  that  this 
in  which  the  forms  only  of  celebrat-  marriage,  being  valid  in  the  state 
ing  the  marriage  in  the  country  of  where  the  parties  wore  bona  fide  doni- 
(•elebration  and  the  country  of  domi-  iciled  at  the  time  of  the  contract, 
oil  were  diflFerent;  and  he  took  the  must  be  regarded  as  subsisting  after 
distinction  between  cases  where  the  their  immigration  here.  The  incon- 
absolute  prohibition  of  marriage  is  veniences  which  may  arise  from  this 
forbidden  on  mere  motives  of  policy  view  of  the  law  are  less  than  those 
and  where  the  marriage  is  prohibited  which  result  from  a  different  one. 
as  being  contrary  to  religion  on  the  "The  children  of  such  a  marriage, 
ground  of  incest.  I  myself  must  de-  if  born  in  South  Carolina,  could  mi- 
ny  the  distinction.  If  a  marriage  is  ^rate  here  and  would  be  considered 
absolutely  prohibited  in  any  country  lecritimate.  The  only  evil  which 
as   being  contrary   to   public   policy   could  be  avoided  by  a  contrary  con- 

?u^.i?^J"^.^M  ^''•'l  K^?  ;  *^w  ^^"«i°°  is  that  the  people  of  this 
that  the  domiciled  inhabiUints  of  that  gtate  might  be  sparedthe  bad  ex- 
country  cannot  be  permitted,  by  poH.  ^^  ,g  ^^  ^„  unnatural  and  immoral, 
ing  the  frontier  and  entering  another  but  lawful,  cohabitation.  The  incon: 
state  in  which  this  marriage  is  not  leniences  on  the  other  side  are 
prohibited,   to   celebrate   a   marriage   „„^^^^„„    „„,  *     "li      i.  ^   ,  • 

forbidden  by  their  own  state,  and,  im-  "™^"J^^''  ^'^^  are  forcibly  stated  m 
mediately  returning  to  their  own  ^<^^^^^*re  v  J^crtmshtre,  2  Hagg. 
state,  to  insist  on  their  marriage  ^""T.t  ^7:  ^^1^''^^^''  Story,  Confl. 
being  recognized  as  lawful."  I"  »  ^^1 :     And,  therefore,  all  nations 

Lord  Cranworth,  referring  to  the  "^^e  consented,  or  are  presumed  to 
same  ease,  said:  "I  also  concur  en-  consent,  for  the  common  benefit  and 
tirely  with  my  noble  and  learned  advantage,  that  such  marriages  shall 
friend,  that  the  American  decision  of  be  good  or  not,  according  to  the  law 
Meduay  v.  Needham  cannot  be  treat-  of  the  country  where  they  are  cele- 
ed  as  procwding  on  sound  principles  brated.* " 

of  law.  The  state  or  province  of  That  statutes  to  this  effect  are 
Massachusetts  positively  prohibited  statutes  of  stete  policy  which  will 
b^its  laws,  as  contrary  to  public  pol-  be  enforced  irrespective  of  the  privi- 
icy,  the  marriage  of  a  mulatto  with  leges  of  domicil,  see  Kinney  v.  Com. 
a  white  woman,  and  on  one  of  the  30  Gratt.  858,  32  Am.  Rep.  690; 
grounds  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Justice  (ireen  v.  State,  58  Ala.  190,  29  Am. 
Stery,    such    a    marriage    certainly   Rep.  739. 
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169a.  Sune.-^The  question  whether  a  marriage  between  a  ne- 
gro and  a  white  person^  valid  by  the  law  of  the  state  where  cele- 
brated, should  be  held  invalid  by  the  cohrts  of  a  state  in  which 
the  parties  subsequently  become  domiciled,  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  question  whether  the  prohibition  of  such  marriages 
by  the  statute  of  the  forum  is  such  a  part  of  the  distinctive  pol- 
icy of  the  forum  as  to  require  its  extension  to  the  marriage  of 
l)orsons  who  subsequently  become  domiciled  at  the  forum,  with- 
out reference  to  the  place  of  the  celebration,  or  of  the  domicil 
of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  tlie  marriage.  It  is  conceivable,  at 
least,  that  the  courts  might  adopt  the  view  that  the  distinctive 
policy  of  the  forum  requires  the  condemnation  of  such  a  mar- 
riage celebrated  out  of  the  state,  if  the  parties,  at. the  time  of  its 
celebration,  were  domiciled  within  the  state,  and  yet  not  re- 

Pearson  v.  Pearson,  51   Cal.   120.  opinion    is    broad    enough    to   oover 

upheld  a  marriage  celebrated  in  Utan  sucli  a  case. 

between  a  man  and  his  female  slave       So,  in  Jackson  v.  Jackson,  82  Md. 

there  domiciled,  which  was  valid  ac-  17,  34  L.  R.  A.  773,  33  Atl.  317,  the 

cording  to  the  law  of  Utah,  altliough  court  said,  obiter,  and  by  way  of  il- 

it  would  have  been  invalid  if  cele-  lustration,  that  a  marriage  between 

brated   in   California    (the   forum),  a  white  person  and  a  negro,  though 

The  decision  is  upon  the  ground  that  valid  where  celebrated,  would  be  in- 

the  lex  loci  governed.  valid   in   Maryland   because  against 

In  State  v.  Bell,  7  Baxt.  9,  32  Am.  the  policy  of  the  state  as  declared 

Rep.    649,    however,    the   court    took  by  statute.     This  statement  was  not 

the  position  that  a  marriage  between  expressly  confined  to  the  hypothesis 

a  white  person  and  a  negro  would  that  the  parties  were  domiciled  in 

be  held  invalid  in  Tennessee,  though  Maryland,   but   is  apparently   broad 

celebrated  in  another  state,  between  enough   to   cover   a   case  where   the 

per8(Hi8  domiciled  at  the  time  in  such  parties  were  domiciled  elsewhere  at 

other   state.     The   marriage   in   this  the  time  of  the  marriage, 
case   was   celebrated    in   ^lississippi.       In  Dupre  v.  Boulard,  10  La.  Ann. 

according   to   the   law    of    which    it  411,  a  marriage  contracted  in  France 

M'uuld  be  valid;   and  while  it  does  between  a  white  person  and  a  per- 

not  clearly  appear  from  the   report  son  of  color  was  held  to  be  invalid 

that   the   parties  were   domiciled  in  in  Louisiana.     It  does  not  appear  in 

Mississippi  at  the  time  of  the  mar-  this  case   whether  the   parties   were 

riage,  yet  it  was  so  stated  in  Pen-  domiciled  in  Louisiana  or  not.     See 

negar  v.  State,  87  Tenn.  244,  2  L.  R.  further  upon  this  subject  note  to  57 

A.  703,  10  Am.  St.  Rep.  G4S.   10  S.  L.  R.  A.  166,  167  et  seq, 
\\\    'M)7^,    and    the    lanjriii'.i:''    of    the 
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quire  its  condemnation  if  the  parties  were  not  then  domiciled 
within  the  stated  but  subsequently  became  domiciled  therein. 
This  variation  of  results,  dependent  upon  the  domicil  of  the 
partis  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  would  follow  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  lex  domicilii  as  the  general  international  and  inter- 
state test  of  matrimonial  capacity,  without  reference  to  the  dis- 
tinctive policy  of  the  forum;  and  some  of  the  decisions^  that 
hold  such  marriages  invalid  when  the  parties  at  the  time  of  its 
cel^ration  were  domiciled  at  the  forum,  apparently  rest  upon 
this  ground.     It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that^  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  such  a  case,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
decision  be  referred  to  the  lex  domicilii  as  the  general  test  of 
matrimonial  capacity,  or  to  the  distinctive  policy  of  the  forum 
as  an  exception  to  the  lex  loci  as  the  general  test  of  matrimonial 
capacity.     The  adoption  of  the  lex  domicilii  as  the  test  of  mat- 
rimonial capacity,  without  reference  to  the  distinctive  policy 
of  the  forum,  to  accomplish  the  result  reached  in  these  deci- 
sions, is,  however,  objectionable,  not  only  because  it  is  opposed 
to  the  weight  of  authority  in  the  United  States, — ^which,  as  else- 
where shown,  favors  the  lex  loci  as  the  general  test  of  matri- 
monial capacity, — ^but  also  because  adherence  to  it  would  re- 
quire the  court  to  uphold  the  validity  of  such  a  marriage,  if 
valid  according  to  the  lex  domicilii,  between  persons  not  domi- 
ciled at  the  forum  at  the  time  of  its  celebration,  though  they 
immediately  afterward  became  domiciled  therein,  however  con- 
trary to  the  distinctive  policy  of  the  state  the  recognition  of 
8uch  marriage  might  be.     Upon  the  other  hand,  if  these  deci- 
sions are  put  upon  the  ground  that,  while  the  lex  loci  ordinarily 
determines  matrimonial  capacity,  an  exception  will  be  made  in 
case  of  a  marriage  which  is  opposed  to  the  distinctive  policy  of 
the  forum,  the  courts,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  any  constitu- 

iKinney  v.  Cam,  30  Gratt.  868,  32   however,  State  v.  Bell,  7  Baxt.  9,  32 
Am.  Rep.  690;    Qreenhow  v.  Jamea,   Am.  Rep.  649,  ante,  §  169,  note  1. 
80  Va.  636,  36  Am.  Rep.  603.      See, 
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tional  objection,  will  be  at  liberty  to  extend  that  exception, 
when  the  necessity  arises,  to  marriages  between  persons  not 
domiciled  at  the  forum  at  the  time  of  the  celebration.  Again, 
the  decisions  which  have  upheld  the  validity  of  foreign  mar- 
riages, between  persons  domiciled  at  the  forum,  which  would 
have  been  invalid  if  celebrated  at  the  forum  because  incestuous 
by  the  municipal  law  of  the  forum,  or  because  one  of  the  parties 
had  been  forbidden  by  that  law  to  remarry  during  the  lifetime 
of  a  former  husband  or  wife,  or  for  any  other  reason,  are  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  adoption  of  the  lex  domicilii  as  the  test 
of  matrimonial  capacity,  while  they  may  be  harmonized  with 
the  doctrine  that  applies  the  distinctive  policy  of  the  forum  to 
the  marriage,  and,  if  it  passes  that  test,  leaves  it  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  lex  loci.  As  pointed  out  by  the  Tennessee  supreme 
court,*  the  Massachusetts  decision'  recognizing  the  validity  of 
such  a  marriage,  though  the  parties  were  domiciled  in  Massa- 
chusetts at  the  time  of  its  celebration,  and  celebrated  it  out  of 
the  state  for  the  express  purpose  of  evading  the  Massachusetts 
statute,  may  be  harmonized  in  principle  with  the  decisions  in 
the  southern  states,  which  reach  a  contrary  result  under  similar 
circumstances,  since  a  court  of  Massachusetts  in  view  of  the  lo- 
cal conditions  in  that  state,  might  properly  hold  that  a  statute 
forbidding  the  intermarriage  of  white  persons  and  negroes  was 
not  a  part  of  the  distinctive  policy  of  the  state,  while  a  court 
of  a  southern  state,  in  view  of  different  local  conditions,  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  hold  such  a  statute  to  be  a  part  of  its  dis- 
tinctive policy.* 

%Pennegar  T.  State^  87  Tenn.  244,  <  For  a  further  discussion  of  the 
2  It.  K  A.  703,  10  Am.  St.  Rep.  648,  distinction  between  the  distinctive 
10  S.  W.  305.  public  policy  of  the  forum  and  the 

^Medtcfay  v.  Needham,  16  Mass.  doctrine  of  lew  domioilii,  see  p09t, 
157,  8  Am.  Dec.  131.  §6  I66a-165c 
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III.  Theories  as  to  matrimonial  capacity. 

180.  Generally. — ^From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will 
appear  that  there  are  three  distinct  theories  as  to  the  law  which 
is  to  determine  the  question  of  matrimonial  capacity. 

161.  Theory  that  the  law  of  the  place  of  solemiiization  de- 
cides.— The  first  is  that  matrimonial  capacity  is  determined  by 
the  law  of  the  place  of  solemnization;  this  view  being  main- 
tained by  Judge  Story/  and  Mr.  Bishop/  and  by  a  long  scries 
of  English  and  American  judges.  This  theory  has  the  advan- 
mgo  of  simplicity.  The  place  where  a  marriage  is  solemnized 
is  always  ascertainable;  and  if  the  law  of  this  place  is  every- 
where to  prevail  in  determining  marital  capacity,  we  would 
have  at  least  uniformity  of  rulings  in  all  countries  as  to  any 
particular  question  of  capacity. 

162,  Objections  to  this  view.— But  to  this  view  it  must  be 
objected,  first,  that  it  is  admitted  to  be  subject  to  exceptions 
which  destroy  its  applicability  to  the  majority  of  litigated 
<'ases.  Thus,  marriages,  which  by  our  law  are  incestuous,  are 
not  validated  by  being  performed  in  another  land,  where  they 
would  be  lawful;*  and  so,  the  converse  is  true,  that  the  mar- 
riage in  England,  of  an  American  with  his  deceased  wife's 
sister,  would  be  recognized  as  valid  in  such  of  our  states  as 
hold  such  a  marriage  to  be  legal/  Nor,  notwithstanding  the 
<ibservations  frequently  thrown  out  that  a  marriage  bad  by 
the  lex  lod  contractus  is  bad  everywhere,  is  it  believed  that  an 
American  court  will  ever  hold  a  marriage  of  American  citi- 
zens solemnized  abroad  to  be  illegal,  simply  because  the  con- 
>ent  of  parents  was  withheld,®  or  because  one  of  the  parties, 
though  of  age  at  home,  was  a  minor  at  the  place  of  celebra- 
tion,'* The  same  conflict,  as  has  been  already  seen,  is  likely 
to  exist  when  persons  domiciled  in  one  of  our  states  where  mar- 
riages of  persons  of  a  particular  class  are  forbidden,  go  abroad 
to  evade  the  law,  marry  in  a  country  where  the  marriage  is 
lawful,  and  then  return  home.®  A  second  objection  to  this 
view  is  the  risk  to  which  it  exposes  the  marriages,  now  not  in- 
frecjuent,  of  persons  traveling  abroad.     Some  defect  in  the  ob- 

iConfl.   L.   §§    110,   112.     See  also  SThere  seem  to  be  no  adjudicated 

Ptmsford  v.  Johnson,  2  Blatchf.  51,  cases    on    this    point.      See    post,    § 

Fed.  Cas.  No.  11,266.  166a. 

«Marr.  &  Div.  $  390.  ^Ante,  §S  127,  150.     See,  however, 

lAnte,  §   136.     But  see  Stevenson  ante,  §  150a  and  post,  $  165c 

V.  Gray,  17  B.  Mon.  193,  ante,  §  141a,  ^Ibid. 

note  4.  iAnte,  §fi  159.  159a. 
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servancc  of  local  law,  of  which  the  parties  had  no  thoiight, 
would,  if  this  view  obtain,  invalidate  the  marriage^  and  ille- 
gitimatize  the  offspring.  •  But  a  more  serious  objection  would 
be  the  validity  which  would  be  thus  given  to  Chinese  and  In- 
dian polygamy.  To  maintain  the  authoritativeness  of  the  lex 
loci  celebrationis  in  this  respect  would  be  to  license  polygamy 
wherever  Chinese  and  Indians  migrate.  And  to  make  the 
lex  loci  celebrationis  supreme  enables  parties  to  acquire  for 
themselves  any  kind  of  marital  capacity  they  want, — all  that 
will  be  n(»eded  for  this  purpose  is  to  have  the  marriage  solem- 
nized in  a  state  where  this  kind  of  marital  capacity  is  sanc- 
tioned by  law.'' 

163.  Theory  of  lex  domicilii. — ^A  second  theory  of  matri- 
monial capacity  is  that  it  is  determined  by  the  lex  domicilii. 
Mr.  Wheaton^  says:  "In  general,  the  laws  of  the  state,  ap- 
plicable to  the  civil  condition  and  personal  capacity  of  its 
citizens,  operate  upon  them  even  when  resident  in  a  foreign 
country.  .  .  .  The  personal  capacity  to  contract  a  mar- 
riage, as  to  age,  consent  of  parties,  etc,  is  regulated  by  the 
law  of  the  state  of  which  the  party  is  a  subject;  but  the  effects 
of  a  nuptial  contract  upon  real  property  {immobilia),  in  an- 
other state,  are  determined  by  the  lex  loci  rei  sites/*  Sir  R. 
Phillimore,  in  his  treatise  on  international  law,*  declares  that 
the  lex  domicilii,  in  all  questions  of  personal  capacity,  is  now, 
even  in  England,  to  be  regarded  as  decisive.  Lord  Brougham, 
in  a  celebrated  case,'*  said:  "The  marriage  contract  is  em- 
phatically one  which  parties  make  with  an  immediate  view  to 

9 Ante,  6S  150,  150a.  able  to  impose  upon  themselves  any 

^Notwithstanding  these  arguments,  conditions  they  desire.  The  prescrip- 
says  Brocher,  after  stating  the  rea-  tions  of  public  policy  as  to  marriage 
sons  for  the  adoption,  as  to  the  con-  would  be  in  this  way  completely  elud- 
ditions  of  marriage,  of  the  law  of  the  ed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  selec- 
place  of  celebration,  it  would  be  bet-  tion  of  the  place  of  marriage  is 
ter  to  abandon  this  rule,  in  view  of  fortuitous,  we  must  remember  the  in- 
the  grave  conflicts  which  its  general  certitudes  and  dangers  which  result 
application  excites.  It  tends  to  a  from  such  collisions.  Strangers  who 
collision  between  the  states  inunedi-  happen  to  be  temporarily  sojourning 
ately  interested — the  state  where  the  in  a  city  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
marriage  is  celebrated,  and  the  state  its  laws. 

to  whose  laws  the  parties  are  subject.  Two  valuable  and  instructfve  arti- 
Bctween  these  influences  neutral  des  on  marriage  by  Mr.  Wm.  Beach 
states  will  hesitate.  ...  All  the  Lawrence  will  be  found  in  the  Revue 
considerations  in  favor  of  applying  du  droit  int.  for  1870,  pp.  63,  243. 
the  personal  status  of  parties  extra-  i  International  Law,  Lawrence's 
territorially  are  in  force  here.  ed.  172, 
...     It  should  be  added  that  if       *  IV.  284.  etc. 

the    parties   are   free  to   choose   the       tWarrender  v.  Warrender,  2  Clark 
place  of  the  celebration,  they  will  be   &  F.  488,  9  Bligh  N.  R.  8J>. 
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the  usual  place  of  their  residence."  The  parties  to  a  contract 
like  this,  he  insisted,  must  he  held  to  enter  into  it  with  a  ref- 
erence to  their  own  domicil  and  its  laws.* 

<IiOrd  Campbell,  in  Brook  v.  Brook,  own  opinion  that  the  only  fair  and 
9  H.  L.  Gas.  193,  7  Jur.  N.  8.  422,  4   satisfactory   rule    to   adopt   on    this 
L.  T.  N.  8.  93,  9  Week.  Rep.  461,  matter   of'  jurisdiction    is   to   insist 
after  conceding  that  the  law  of  dom-  upon  the  parties  in  all  cases  referring 
icil  did  not  extend  to  the  direction  of  their  matrimonial  differences  to  the 
the  ceremonial  part  of  the  marriage   courts  of  the  country  in  which  they 
rite,  went  on  to  say  that  "the  esaen-   are  domiciled.      Different  communi* 
tials  of  the  contract  depend  upon  the  ties  have  different  views  and  laws  re- 
lex  domicilii^  the  law  of  the  country  spocting  matrimonial  obligations,  and 
in  which  the  parties  are  domiciled  at  a    different    estimate    of    the    causes 
the    time   of   the    marriage,    and    in   which  should  justify  divorce.      It  is 
which   the  matrimonial   residence  is  both  just  and  reasonable,  therefore, 
contemplated."  To  which  Judge  Red-   that  the  differences  of  married  peo- 
field,  in  a  note  to  Judge  Story's  trea-   pie  should  be  adjusted  in  accordance 
tise,  adds:    **Hence,  if  the  incapacity  with   the  laws  of  the  community  to 
of  the  parties  is  such  that  no  mar-   which  they  belong,  and  dealt  with  by 
riage    could    be    solemnized   between   the  tribunals  which  alone  can  admin- 
them,  or  not  without  the  consent  or    ister  those  laws.      An  honest  adher- 
agency  of  other  parties,  as  that  of   ence  to  this  principle,  nioreover,  will 
parents  or  guardians,  and  the  parties    preclude    the    scandal    which    arises 
without    changing,    or    intending   to  when  a  man  and  woman  are  held  to 
clMingr.  their  domicil,  go  into  some   be  man  and  wife  in  one  country,  and 
other  country,  where  no  such  restric-   strangers  in  another." 
tion  or  limitation  exists,  and  there       "It     seems,"     says     Lord    Justice 
enter  into  the  formal  relation,  with    Brett,  "that  the  only  court  which,  on 
a  view  to  return  and  dwell  in  the   principle,  ought  to  entertain  the  ques- 
oountry  where  such  marriage  is  pro-   tion  of  altering  the  relation  in  any 
hibited  by  positive  law,  it  is  but  fair   respect  between  parties  admitted  to 
to    say    that    a    proper    self-respect   be  married,  or  the  status  of  either  of 
would  seem  to  require  that  the  at-    such  parties  arising  from  their  be- 
tempted   evasion    should   not   be   al-   ing  married,  on  account  of  some  act 
lowed  to  prevail.    .    .    .    And  unless   which  by  law  is  treated  as  a  matri- 
this  qualification  is  allowed,  there  is   monial    offense,    is    a    court    of    the 
produced  a  state  of  anarchy  and  con-    country  in  which  they  are  domiciled 
fusion  upon  the  subject  of  this  funda-   at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the 
mental   relation  of  society,   whereby   suit.      If  this  be  a  correct  proposi- 
any  state  may  be  compelled  to  recog-    tion,  it  follows  that  the  court  must 
nize  the  perfect  validity  and  binding   be  a  court  of  the  country  in  which 
force     of     polygamous     marriages."   the  husband  is  at  the  time  domiciled, 
Story.    Court.    L.    ed.    1865,    §    1246.    because  it   is  incontestable  that  the 
It  has  also  been  held  in  England  that   domicil  of  the  wife,  so  long  as  she  is 
an  alien,  domiciled  in  England,  is  in-   a  wife,  is  the  domicil  which  her  hus- 
capable,  when  out  of  England,  of  con-  band  selects  for  himself,  and  at  the 
tracting    a    marriage    which    would   commencement  of  the  suit  she  is,  ex 
have  been  void  if  contracted  by  a  nat-    hypothesis  still  a  wife."      'Nihoyet  v. 
oral-born  subject,  although  valid  by    Nihoyet,  L.  R.  4  Prob.  Div.  13,  48  L. 
the  law  of  his  domicil  of  origin  and   J.  Prob.  N.  S.  6,,  ."^O  L.  T.  N.  S.  490, 
by  the  lex  loci  contractus.     Mette  v.   27  Week.  Rep.  207. 
Metie,  28  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  117,  1       In  1877,  the  question  in  the  text 
Swabey  &  T.  416,  7  Week.  Rep.  643.   was  elaborately  considered,  first  by 
"It  is."  says  Lord  Penzance   (Wil-   Sir  R.  Phillimore  {Sottomayor  v.  Dc 
9on  V.   Wilson,  L.  R.  2  Prob.  &  D.    Barros,  36  L.  T.  N.  S.  746 ) ,  and  then 
442),  "the  strong  inclination  of  my   in  1879  by  the  probate  and  divorce 
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164.  Objections. — There  are,  however,  two  serious  objections 
to  the  adoptijon  in  the  United  States  of  the  lex  domicilii,  as 
determining  matrimonial  capacity.  The  first  is,  it  would  make 
the  validity  of  the  marriages,  in  the  United  States,  of  natives 
of  other  countries,  de})end  upon  the  question  whether  such  per- 

divinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  {8ot-  case  of  Simonin  v.  Mallac,  2  8wabey 
tomayor  v.  De  Harros,  L.  R.  3  Prob.  &  T.  67,  6  Jur.  N.  S.  661,  2  L.  T.  N.  S. 
Div.  1,  47  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  23,  37  L.  327,  29  L.  J.  Prob  N.  S.  97.  The 
T.  N.  S.  416,  26  Wc»ek.  Rep.  466,  41  objection  to  the  validity  of  the  mar- 
L.  T.  N.  S.  *281,  49  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  riage  in  that  case,  which  was  solem- 
1,  L.  R.  6  Prob.  Div.  94,  27  Week,  nized  in  Englsiiui,  was  the  want  of  thi* 
Rep.  917).  The  judgment  of  the  lat-  consent  of  parentn  required  by  the 
ter  court  (James,  Baggallay,  and  law  of  France,  but  not,  under  the  cir- 
Cotton,  L.  J. ) ,  was  delivered  by  Ck)t-  cumstances,  by  that  of  this  country, 
ton,  T^  J.,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  In  my  opinion  this  consent  must  be 
opinion,  said: —  considered  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of 

"As  in  other  contracts,  so  in  that  marringt*.  and  not  a  matter  affectinp 
of  marriage,  personal  capacity  must  the  personal  capacity  of  the  parties 
depend  on  the  law  of  domicil,  and  if  to  contract  marriage,  and  the  deci- 
the  laws  of  any  country  prohibit  its  sion  in  Simonin  v.  Mallac  does  not. 
Muhjccts  within  certain  degrees  of  I  think,  govern  the  present  case.  I 
<'oii^'  tnguinity  from  contracting  mar-  am  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  ap- 
riage,  and  stjimp  a  marriage  between  pealed  from  must  be  reverb,  and  a 
llu?  prohibited  aegrees  as  incestuous,  decree  made  declaring  the  marriage 
ilus,  in  my  opinion,  imposes  on  the   null  and  void." 

;ulii«  cts  of  that  country  a  personal  The  case  was  then  remitted  to  the 
inciijuuity,  which  continues  to  affect  court  below  to  ascertain  the  real 
them  Ko  long  as  they  are  domiciled  facts,  and  the  issues  of  fact  were 
in  tlie  country  where  this  law  pre-  tried  b«^fore  the  president,  without  a 
vails,  and  renders  invalid  a  marriage  jury,  on  the  2.'>th  and  26th  of  June, 
between  jicrsons,  both  at  the  time  of  and  the  1st  of  July,  1879. 
tlieir  marriage  subjects  of  and  dom-  The  president.  Sir  James  Hannen, 
iciled  in  the  country  which  imposes  on  August  5,  1879,  delivered  a  judg- 
this  restriction,  wherever  such  mar-  ment  in  which  he  held  that  the  re- 
riage  may  have  been  solemnized."        spondent's  domicil   was  at  the  time 

He  added,  however:  "My  opinion  of  the  marriage  English, 
on  this  appeal  is  confined  to  the  case  Mr.  Dicey,  in  criticizing  the  opin- 
when  both  the  contracting  parties  are  ion  of  Cotton,  L.  J.  (Dicey,  Domicil 
at  the  time  of  their  marriage  dom-  Op.  cit.  221 ) ,  says  that  the  introduc 
iciled  in  a  country  the  laws  of  which  tion  of  the  proposed  limitation  is  not 
prohibit  their  marriage.  All  persons  necessitated  by  any  decided  cases,  is 
are  legally  bound  to  take  notice  of  illogical,  and  does  away  with  the 
the  laws  of  the  country  where  they  great  advantage  derived  from  basing 
are  domiciled.  No  country  is  bound  the  validity  of  a  marriage  mi  a  broad 
to  recognize  the  laws  of  a  foreign  and  clear  ground.  On  the  othei 
state  when  they  work  injustice  to  its  hand.  Gray,  Ch.  J.,  in  MilHkm  v. 
own  subjects,  and  this  principle  Pratt,  125'  Mass.  374,  28  Am.  Rep. 
would  prevent  the  judgment  in  the  241,  rejects  the  test  of  domicil,  as 
present  case  being  relied  on  as  an  given  by  Cotton,  L.  J.,  in  foto,  and 
authority  for  setting  aside  a  mar-  says  the  opinion  in  Roitomnyor  v.  Dr 
riage  between  a  foreigner  and  an  Barroft  "is  entitled  to  little  weight 
English  subject  domiciled  in  Eng-  here."  See  opinion  in  full,  ante, 
land,  on  the  ground  of  any  personal    S  101. 

incapacity  not  recognized  by  the  law       Simonin  v.  Mallac  is  reconciled  by 
of  this  country.  Westlake   (1880),  p.  56.  with  Sotto- 

"It  only  remains  to  consider  the    mayor  v.  De  Barros,  L.  R.  3  Prob. 
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sons  had  acquired  a  domicil  in  the  United  States;  for  if  they 
had  not,  they  would  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  their  foreign 
domicily  with  which,  especially  in  the  case  of  minors,  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  a  compliance  would  be  almost  insuper- 
able.  The  mischief  wrought  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple would  be  very  great.  Few  aliens,  who  marry  in  this 
country,  oould  be  sure  that  they  were  legally  married;  few 
descendants  of  such  aliens  could  be  sure  of  their  legitimacy.^ 
Nor  is  that  all.  An  Austrian  Jew,  if  the  law  of  domicil  is  the 
criterion,  is  incapable  of  marrying  a  Christian  in  the  United 
States,  and  if  he  should  so  marry,  we  would  be  obliged  to  de- 
clare his  marriage  a  nullity,  and  his  children  illegitimate;^ 
and  the  same  rule  would  have  to  be  applied  to  the  marriages 
of  foreign  ecclesiastics.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  be  ob- 
liged, if  we  accepted  the  rule  of  domicil  without  limitation, 
to  sustain  the  polygamous  marriages  of  Chinese.  If  the  test 
of  nationality  is  taken,  as  is  urged  by  those  who  assume  the 
ubiquity  of  personal  law,  the  consequences  would  be  still  more 
serious.  A  large  proportion  of  our  population  consists  of 
foreigners  who  have  not  yet  perfected  their  naturalization,  and 
who,  therefore,  in  conformity  with  rulings  already  given,  have 
not  yet  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.     If  we  are  to 

Div.   1,  47  L,  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  23,  37  view,  immaterial.      If  the  intention 

L.  T.  N-  S.  415,  26  Week.  Rep.  465,  is  to  fix  the  domicil  at  the  place  of 

on  the  ground  that  in  the  former  case  marria^,  it  would  be  otherwise^  on 

the    parties    by   their    personal    law  the  principle  that  it  is  the  husband'^ 

could  "in  some  form  or  other  marry  domicil  that  is  the  place  for  the  per- 

witboiit    the   consent   of   parents    or  formanoe  of  the  contract,  and  the  Inw 

guardians.''  of  which  should  prevail.    VIII.  $  379. 

As    has    already    been    seen,    the  In  the  general  view  that,  as  to  the 

French  law,  in  all  essential  matters  capacity  of  the  parties,  the  law  of  the 

relating  to  the  capacity  of  the  par-  husband's  domicil  prevails,  Wachter 

ties,  makes  the  law  of  domicil  bind  (ii.  p.  185)   and  Schaeffner   (§§  102, 

all    French    subjects,   wherever   they  103)  coincide.      By    the  Italian  Code 

may  reside,  though  the  omission  of  of  1868,  the  capacity  of  a  foreigner 

the'  requisite    publications  and  con-  to  marry  is  to  be  determined  by  the 

sent  only  nullifies  the  marriage  of  a  law  of  the  country  to  which  he  be- 

Frenchman    abroad    when    it    takes  longs,  subject  to  certain  limitations 

place  dans  un  hut  de  cJandestiniU  et  as  to   parental   consent.      But  such 

afin  de  se  sotistraire  aux  eofighices  de  foreigner,    if    desiring   to   marry    in 

la  loi  Frangaise.     Ante,  §  152;  post,  Italy,  must  present  at  the  bureau  of 

$  184.  civil  afl'airs  a  certificate  from  the  au- 

According  to  Savigny,  all  questions  thorities  of  the  country  to  which  he 

of  capacity  are  to  be  determined  by  belongs,  to  prove  that  the  law  of  such 

the  husband's  domicil,  which,  as  the  country  opposes  no  obstncle  to  the 

true   seat  of  the  marriage,   absorbs  marriage.     Art.   102,  Code    (Hue  et 

that  of  the  wife.      VIII.  §  379.      He  Orsier),  title  1,  p.  28.      Post,  §  180. 

insists  that  the  place  in  which  the  ^Ante,  §§  127,  147. 

marriage   is   solemnized    is,   in   this  ^Ante,  §§  127,  152,  156. 
Vol.  I.  CoNFL.  or  Laws — 23. 
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hold  the  ubiquity  of  national  law  in  this  relation,  we  impugn 
all  marriages  solemnized  in  this  country  by  persons  of  this 
class  coming  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 

165.  Theory  that  marriage  capacity  is  to  be  determined  by  na- 
tional policy. — ^A  third  theory,  which  has  been  already  partial- 
ly exhibited,*  is  that  matrimonial  capacity  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
tinctive national  policy,  as  to  which  judges  are  obliged  to  en- 
force the  views  of  the  state  of  which  they  are  the  officers!  So 
far  as  concerns  the  United  States,  our  national  policy  in  this 
respect  is  to  sustain  matrimonial  capacity  in  all  cases  of  per- 
sons arrived  at  puberty,  and  free  from  the  impediments  of 
prior  ties.*  This  is  no  novelty,  for  it  is  based  on  the  coniinon 
law  of  Christendom,  which  was  brought  to  this  country  by  its 
settlers;  nor  is  it  a  mere  doctrinaire  scheme,  since  its  mainte- 
nance is  inwrought  both  with  our  national  growth  and  our  na- 
tional integrity  and  morality.^  Nor  is  this  rule  inconsistent 
with  the  positions  laid  down  as  to  status,  even  by  its  earnest 
advocates  in  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  By  the  Codes  of 
their  states  the  personal  law  of  foreigners  does  not  operate  when 
conflicting  with  territorial  public  order  and  good  morals/  And 
nothing  so  closely  concerns  public  order  and  good  morals  as 
the  conditions  of  the  marriage  tie.*^ 

• 

1  Ante,  §§  104  Mil  104%.  127,  147.        in  a  foreign  state  is  void  by  the  le^s- 

2  See  argument,  ante,  H  127,  137.  lation  of  such  atiite  it  should  be  held 
Hhid.;  6  Southeni  Taw  Rev.  696.  valid  elsewhere.  On  the  contrary.  1 
*J.n/c,  §$  104%.  10473.  hold  that  a  marriage  void  in  the 
^Ante,  %%  127,  137.  place  of  its  celebration,  when  the  par- 
A  distinguished  critic  (M.  Brocher,  ties  are  domiciled  in  such  stat**.  is 

professor  in  the  University  of  Gen-  void  everywhere.  All  that  I  argue 
eva,  and  president  of  the*  Court  of  is  tlmt  restrictive  legislation  of  for- 
Cassation  in  the  same  city)  speaks  ciirn  states  should  not  invalidate  mar- 
of  the  position  in  the  text,  which  he  riaj^cs  of  our  domiciled  citizens  sol- 
cites  at  large,  as  "fort  ivnuirq liable,"  emnixed  in  such  states,  or  marriages 
but  expresses  his  doubts  whether  it  of  their  domiciled  citizens  solemnized 
can  be  acwpted  as  a  s<»liition  of  the  in  one  of  our  stiites.  Tliis  view  is 
problem.  **Nous  ne  croyons  pas,"  he  sustained  by  Esix»rson,  Jour,  du  droit 
adds,  "qu'une  doctrine  aussi  extraor-  int.  priv(^,  1880,  337. 
dinairc  ait  bien  deschanees  de  se  Does  the  wife,  by  the  fact  of  mar- 
faire  g^nCM-nlcment  accepter.  II  serait  riage,  lose  her  distinctive  status  in 
d'ailleurs  diflicile  de  se  rendre  compte  her  husband's?  If  capable  of  con- 
des  elTMuents  d  unitf'  qu'on  pourrait  tracting  marriage,  umrriage  certainly 
y  trouver."  He  adds  that  a  non-  efTtcts  this  change.  But  whether  she 
recognition  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  is  capable  depends,  it  is  argued,  upon 
legislation,  in  this  ivs|HH't,  of  foreign  her  own  personal  law.  If.  for  in- 
states, reiulcrs  pro  tanto  any  internfi-  stance,  a  womnn  by  the  law  of  her 
tional  rule  im|>o.->yible.  I  think,  how-  country  cannot  marry,  without  cer- 
ever,  that  M.  Brocher  misnnderst  \nds  tain  preliminary  conditions,  until  she 
the  position  of  the  text.  I  do  not  is  of  a  certain  age,  this  restriction, 
say  that  when  a  marriage  contracted  it  is  insisted,  adheres  to  her  when 
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168a.  General  international  test  of  matrimonial  capacity. — 
When  the  last  section  is  read  in  connection  with  the  explanatory 
note  which  was  added  in  the  second  edition,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  "distinctive  national  policy*'  theory  there  advanced  is  not 
designed,  like  the  theory  of  lex  loci,  or  that  of  lex  dorrUcUU, 
previously  discussed,  to  furnish  a  universal  principle  of  inter- 
national law  with  reference  to  matrimonial  capacity,  but  by  its 
own  limitation  is  partial  and  applicable  only  to  special  classes 
of  cases,  leaving  other  classes  to  the  operation  of  lex  loci  or  lex 
domicilii,  whichever  is  adopted  as  the  general  international 
principle.  In  this  view  the  "distinctive  national  policy"  the- 
ory is  not  correlative  with,  or  exclusive  of,  the  other  theories, 
but  operates  by  way  of  exception  to  one  or  the  other  of  them. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  theory  applies  the  distinctive  pol- 
icy of  the  forum  merely,  not  that  of  the  domicil  of  the  parties, 
or  of  the  place  of  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  unless  the 
domicil  or  place  of  the  marriage  happens  to  be  at  the  forum. 
If  the  marriage  is  contrary  to  the  distinctive  policy  of  the 
forum,  it  is,  for  practical  purposes,  unnecessary  to  choo.s  •  be- 
tween the  lex  lad  and  the  lex  domicilii  as  the  general  interna- 
tional test  of  matrimonial  capacity,  since  "the  distinctive  na- 
tional policy"  theory  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  as 
an  exception  to  either,  and,  in  any  event,  the  marriage  must  be 
held  invalid.  When,  however,  the  marriage  is  neither  contrary 
to  the  general  principles  of  Christendom,  nor  opposed  to  the 
distinctive  policy  of  the  forum,  it  is  obvious  that  the  question 
whether  it  shall  be  upheld  may  depend  upon  the  question  wheth- 
er the  lex  loci  or  lex  domicilii  is  adopted  as  the  general  .inter- 
national test  of  matrimonial  capacity.  In  examining  a  case  to 
determine  the  measure  of  support  which  it  lends  to  either  test 

trHveling  in  a  foreign  land  where  no  of  capacity  does  not  conflict  with  the 

such  restrictions  are  applied.     Fiore,  "public  order"  or  "good  morals"  of 

Op.  cit.  f  §  87,  88.     This,  however,  is  the  country  in  which  the  application 

subject  to  the  qualification  that  the  is  sought, 
application  of  the   foreign  standard 
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as  against  the  other,  it  is  important  to  observe  whether  the  case 
presented  a  state  of  facts  to  which  ^^the  distinctive  national  pol- 
icy" theory  might  have  been  applied.  If  so,  the  force  of  any 
general  language  in  the  opinion  which  seems  to  favor  the  lex 
domicilii  as  against  the  lex  loci  is  greatly  weak^ied  because, 
even  if  the  court  did  not  consciously  apply  that  theory,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  preservation  of  the  distinctive  policy  of  the 
forum  may  have  been  a  powerful  motive  for,  if  not  the  ground 
of,  the  decision;  and  it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  court 
would  have  favored  the  lex  loci  if  it  had  simply  been  a  choice 
between  the  lex  loci  and  the  lex  domicilii  as  the  test  of  a  mar- 
riage not  opposed  to  the  distinctive  policy  of  the  forum.  The 
cases  of  the  greatest  value  upon  the  question  as  between  the 
lex  loci  and  lex  domicilii  are  those  in  which  it  is  conceded  that 
the  marriage  was  neither  contrary  to  the  general  principles  of 
Christendom,  nor  opposed  to  the  distinctive  policy  of  the  fonim. 
Sottomayor  v.  De  Barros^  was  such  a  case,  and  it  is  clear  and 
strong  authority  for  the  adoption  of  the  lex  domicilii  as  the 
general  international  test  of  matrimonial  capacity ;  for  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  marriage  involved  in  that  case,  which  was 
celebrated  in  England,  and  was  valid  by  the  law  of  that  coun- 
try, was  yet  held  invalid  because  contrary  to  the  lex  domicilii. 
And  the  lex  domicilii  as  the  general  international  test  of  matri- 
monial capacity  is  thoroughly  established  by  the  English  deci- 
sions;* but  the  weight  of  authority  in  the  United  States  estab- 

1 L.  R.  3  Prob.   Div.  1,  47  L.  J.  trine  that  the  Icjp  domicilii  isthegen- 

Prob.  N.  S.  23,  37  L.  T.  N.  S.  415,  26  eral  international  test  of  matrimonial 

Week.  Rep.  455.     See  discussion  and  capacity.      Thus,  in  Susbc^b  Peerage 

criticism  of  this  case,  ante,  §    163,  Case,  11  Clark  &  F.  152,  8  Jur.  703, 

note  4.  it  was  held  tliat  the  English  statute*, 

s  See  ante,  $  141a,  note  3.  providing    tliat    no    descendant    of 

The  decisions  in  some  of  the  Eng-  King  George  II.  should  be  capable  of 

lish  cases  upon  the  point  in  questior  contracting  marriage  without  the  pre- 

might,  upon  their  facts  at  least,  be  vioua   consent  of  the   reigning  soy* 

referred  to  the  distinctive  national  ereign,  rendered  the  marriage  of  such 

policy  theory,  rather  than  to  the  doc-  a  descendant  without   such   ocmaent 
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lishes  the  lex  loci  as  the  general  test,'  subject  to  the  exception 
with  reference  to  marriages  which  violate  the  principles  of 
Christendom,  and  to  the  exception  with  reference  to  marriages 
which  are  contrary  to  the  distinctive  policy  of  the  forum. 
While,  as  elsewhere  pointed  out,  there  are  some  cases  in  the 
United  States  which  apparently  apply  the  lex  domicilii,  most 
of  them  may,  upon  the  facts  at  least,  be  reduced  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  foregoing  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  a  marriage 


invalid,  although  it  ooeurred  in 
Rome.  This  decision  seems  to  be 
upon  the  groimd  that  the  statute  was 
a  part  of  the  diatinctive  policy  of 
England. 

So,  in  Conicay  v.  Becteley,  3  Hagg. 
Eocl.  Rep.  630,  it  was  held  that  a 
marriage  in  Scotland  between  parties 
domiciled  in  England,  one  of  whom 
had  obtained  a  divorce  which  was 
valid  in  Scotland  but  invalid  in  Eng- 
land because  the  parties  to  the  di- 
vorce were  domiciled  in  the  latter 
state  at  the  time  it  was  rendered, 
would  not  be  recognized  in  England, 
although  valid  in  Scotland  {lex 
loci).  It  is  apparent  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  view  that  it  was  opposed 
to  the  public  policy  of  England  to 
recogni7e  the  validity  of  such  a  mar- 
riage, although  valid  according  to  the 
leer  loci,  would  have  suflQced  for  the 
purposes  of  the  case  without  going 
to  the  extent  of  adopting  the  lea? 
domicilii  as  the  test  of  matrimonial 
capacity;  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  Bhaw  r. 
Gouldy  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  55,  37  L.  J.  Ch. 
N.  8.  433,  18  L.  T.  N.  S.  833,  held 
CHich  a  marriage  invalid  in  England, 
notwithstanding  that,  after  the 
Scotch  divorce,  the  parties  who  ob- 
tained it  became  domiciled  in  Scot- 
land, and  that  both  parties  to  the 
second  marriage  were,  at  the  time  of 


its  celebration,  domiciled  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  apparent  that  in  this 
case  the  application  of  either  lex  loci 
or  lex  domicilii  would  have  upheld 
the  marriage,  and  the  marriage  must, 
therefore,  have  been  regarded  as  com- 
ing within  some  exception  to  the 
general  principles  of  international 
law. 

The  case  of  McQoxon  v.  McOoicn, 
18  Misc.  708,  43  N.  Y.  Supp.  746,  Af- 
firmed in  19  App.  Div.  368,  46  N.  Y. 
Supp.  285,  was  substantially  like  the 
last  case,  both  in  its  facts  and  its  de- 
cision. It  would  seem  that  these 
three  cases  might  be  referred  to  the 
exception  with  reference  to  polygar 
mous  marriages,  if  not  to  that  with 
reference  to  marriages  contrary  to 
the  public  policy  of  the  forum,  since 
the  hypothesis  on  which  they  were 
decided  was  that  the  original  mar- 
riage was  not  dissolved. 

sSee  ante,  §  135,  note  8;  §  141a, 
note  4;  §§  150,  150a. 

Campbell  v.  Crampton,  18  Blatchf. 
150,  2  Fed.  417,  and  Milliken  v. 
Pratt,  125  Mass.  374,  28  Am.  Rep. 
241,  recognize  that  the  rule  in  the 
Unitod  States  makes  the  lex  loci, 
rather  than  the  lex  domicilii,  the 
f^eneral  international  test  of  matri- 
monial capacity,  and  they  disapprove 
of  the  contrary  position  taken  by 
Sottomayor  T.  Do  Barroa. 
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valid  where  celebrated  is  valid  everywhere ;  and  there  aie  many 
decisions  which  can  only  be  justified  upon  the  theory  diat  the 
lex  loci  furnishes  the  general  international  test. 

16ffb.  Distinctive  national  policy. — It  is  obvious,  from  what 
has  already  been  said,  that  the  proposition  that  a  marriage  valid 
where  celebrated  is  valid  everywhere  is,  by  no  means,  so  univer- 
sally true  as  the  converse  of  that  proposition.  In  the  first 
place,  the  proposition  is  subject  to  the  excepticms  already  ex- 
plained^ with  reference  to  polygamous  iharriages  and  marriages 
incestuous  by  the  common  consent  of  Christendom.  There  is 
another  exception  which,  though  less  clearly  defined  and  more 
difficult  of  application,  has,  as  already  shown,  been  practically 
applied  by  the  courts,  with  the  result  that  marriages  which  were 
valid  by  the  lex  loci,  and  did  not  fall  below  the  generally  ac- 
cepted Christian  standard,  have  nevertheless  been  held  invalid. 
This  exception  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  lex  loci  can  never  govern  when  opposed  to  the 
public  policy  of  the  forum, ^  and,  more  specifically,  has  been 
formulated  to  include  marriages  which  the  local  law-making 
power  has  declared  shall  not  be  allowed  any  validity,*  or  mar- 
riages which  have  been  positively  prohibited  by  the  public  law 
of  a  country  from  motives  of  policy.  *  The  tendency  to  exclude 
marriages  contracted  out  of  the  state  or  country  of  the  fonuii 
between  persons  who  were  at  the  time  domiciled  at  the  fonim. 
from  the  general  principle  that  the  validity  of  a  marriage  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  lex  loci,  has  led  the  courts  in  some  in- 
stances to  use  language  favoring  the  lex  domidlii  as  the  test  of 
matrimonial  capacity;^  but  it  is  apparent  that  the  courts  in 

lAnte,  §§  130,  131,  and  131a.  509:    Courtrighi   T.     Gouriright,    26 

tOeorgia  v.  Tutty,  7  L.  R.  A.  50,  41  Ohio  L.  J.  309. 
Fed.  753;  Eubanks  y.  Banks,  34  Ga.        4  Story,  Confl.  L.  8th  ed.  $  113a. 
407.  ^Rrook  V.  Rrooky  9  H.  L.  Caa.  IM, 

tJaokson  v.  Jackson,  82  Md.  17,  34  7  Jur.  N.  S.  422,  4  L.  T.  N.  S.  93,  9 

L.  R.  A.  773,  33  Atl.  317;   Com.  v.  Wi^k.  Rep.  461. 
/.anr,   113   Mass.   458,    18   Am.   Rep. 
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these  cases  were  more  desirous  of  holding  the  marriage  invalid 
than  of  evolving  a  general  principle  of  international  law,  and 
that  the  motive,  at  least,  if  not  the  ground,  of  the  decisions,  was 
the  desire  to  preserve  the  distinctive  policy  of  the  formn ;  and 
they  are,  therefore,  at  least  reconcilable  with,  if  not  referable 
to,  the  second  of  the  foregoing  exceptions.®  Adopting  the  lan- 
guage of  §§  165  and  165a,  this  exception  may  appropriately  be 
termed  the  ^'distinctive  national  policy"  theory,  it  being  remem- 
bered that  it  is  not  independent  of,  but  an  exception  to,  the 
doctrine  that  lex  loci  is  the  general  international  test  of  matri- 
monial capacity.  The  question  then  arises,  How  is  this  "dis- 
tinctive national  policy"  with  reference  to  matrimonial  capac- 
ity, as  distinguished  from  the  distinctive  policy  of  Christen- 
dom generally,  to  be  ascertained  ?  In  general,  it  must  be 
sought  in  the  statutes  of  the  state  or  country  where  the  court  is 
sitting,  though  it  may,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  be  evidenced  by 
the  decisions  of  the  courts,  independently  of  statute.'  Not 
every  statute  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  however,  embodies  a 
part  of  this  distinctive  national  policy.  Thus,  statutes  pre- 
scribing the  manner  of  celebration,  or  the  preliminaries  of  mar- 

*Stat€  V.  Kennedy,  76  N.  G.  251,  22  by   whose  law  no  such  incapacities 

Am.  Rep.   683;   Kinney  v.  Com.  2)0  exist,  aa  MasBachusetts  did  after  the 

Oratt.  858,  32  Am.  Rep.  690;  Oreen-  decision  in  Medway  y.  Needham,  the 

how  V.  James,  80  Va.  636,  56  Am.  main  question  is  conceded,  and  what 

Rep.   003,   ante,   §    159,  note  2,  are  remains     is    of     little     importance, 

good  examples  of  classes  of  cases  re-  Nothing  remains  but  the  question  of 

ferred  to  in  the  text.     The  court,  in  legislative    intent,    to    be    collected 

the  first  named  case,  after  referring  from  the  statute.     About  the  intent 

to  some  of  the  cases  and  text-books  in  this  case  we  have  no  doubt."     The 

which    advocate    the    doctrine  that  court  in  another  part  of  its  opinion 

matrimonial  capacity  is  to  be  deter-  uses  language  broad  enough,  taken 

mined   by   the    lex   loci,    said:      "It  by  itself,  to  favor  the  lew  domicilii 

seems  to  us,  however,  that,  when  it  is  as  the  general  test  of  niatrlmonial 

conceded,  as  it  is,  that  a  state  may,  capacity;    but   it   is   apparent   from 

by  legislation,  extend  her  law   pre-  the    foregoing    quotation    that    the 

scribing   incapacity   for   contracting  court  really  applied  the  distinctive 

marriage  over  her  own  citizens  who  national  policy  of  the  forum, 

contract  marriage  in  other  countries.  tPennegar  v.  bitnlv,  87  Tenn.  2*14, 
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riage,  are  not  generally  so  regarded ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as 
the  validity  depends  upon  such  matters,  a  marriage  valid  where 
celebrated  will  be  held  valid  everywhere, '  But  it  is  more  diflB- 
cult  to  determine  whether  a  statute  on  the  subject  of  matrimo- 
nial capacity  is  a  part  of  the  "distinctive  national  policy."  The 
legislature  has  the  power  to  enact  what  marriages  shall  be  void 
in  its  own  state,  without  reference  to  their  validity  where  cele- 
brated, whether  the  parties  were  domiciled  within  the  state  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  had  the  ceremony  performed  be- 
yond its  boundaries  in  order  to  evade  its  statutes,  thereafter 
returning  to  the  state ;  or  were,  at  the  time,  l)<)na  fide  domiciled 
in  the  jurisdiction  where  the  ceremony  was  performed,  and  sub- 
sequently came  to  the  state  for  the  first  time.®  In  other  words, 
any  principle  of  international  law  on  the  subject  of  matrimonial 
I'apacity,  like  all  other  principles  of  international  law,  is  at  all 
times  subject  to  alteration  or  abrogation  by  statute  so  far  as  the 
status  of  the  parties  in  any  particular  state  or  country  is  con- 
cerned, when  the  question  arises  in  its  courts.  In  its  last 
analysis,  the  question  whether  a  statutory  prohibition  against 
the  marriage  of  persons  of  a  particular  class  applies  to  mar- 
riages celebrated  without,  as  well  as  to  those  celebrated  within, 
the  state,  is  one  of  legislative  intent.  If  marriages  without  the 
state,  whether  between  persons  domiciled  in  or  out  of  the  state, 
are  within  the  express  terras  of  the  prohibition,  that  is  the  end 
of  the  question,  assuming  that  there  is  no  constitutional  objec- 
tion to  the  statute ;  and  the  fact  that  the  marriage  is  valid  ac- 
cording to  the  lex  loci,  or  even  according  to  both  lex  loci  and  lex 
domicilii,  and  conforms  to  the  general  standard  of  Christen- 
dom, does  not  save  it  when  its  validity  comes  in  question  before 
a  court  of  the  state  which  enacted  the  prohibition.  When, 
however,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  prohibition  is  in  general 

2  L.  R.  A.  703,  10  Am.  St.  Rep.  648,  ^Pennegar  y.  State,  87  Tenn.  244. 
10  S.  W.  305.  2  L.  R.  A.  703,  10  Am.  St.  Rep.  648! 

iPoat,  §§  100,  160a.  10  S.  W.  306. 
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terms,  the  court  may  look  to  the  nature  and  object  of  the  act 
in  the  light  of  local  conditions,  to  determine  whether,  to  fully 
accomplish  its  purpose,  the  prohibition  must  be  extended  to 
marriages  celebrated  out  of  the  state.*®  In  other  words,  the 
court  endeavors  to  ascertain  whether  the  act  embodies  a  dis- 
tinctive national  policy  that  condemns  such  marriages  wherever 
celebrated.  It  may  be  found  that  this  distinctive  national 
policy  merely  condemns  marriages  celebrated  out  of  the  state 
when  the  parties  were  domiciled  in  the  state  and  went  out  of 
it  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  statute,  *  *  or  it  may,  conceiv- 
ably at  least,  be  found  to  condemn  such  marriages  irrespective 
of  the  domicil  of  the  parties  at  the  time,  if  they  subsequently 
come  into  the  state.  *  *  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  difficult 
in  any  particular  case  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  statute 
involves  a  distinctive  national  policy,  and,  if  so,  how  far  that 
policy  extends.  It  is  a  question  which  peculiarly  depends  upon 
local  conditions;  and  the  answer  may  vary  with  such  condi- 
tions, even  when  the  statutory  terms  are  substantially  alike.  *  '^ 
The  theory  of  a  "distinctive  national  policy"  is  subject  to  the 
serious  objection  that,  under  it,  the  status  of  the  parties  fluc- 
tuates as  they  pass  from  one  state  or  country  to  another.  That 
objection  would  be  avoided  by  a  rigid  adherence,  by  the  courts 
of  all  countries,  to  either  the  doctrine  of  lex  loci,  or  that  of  lex 
domicilii;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  courts  do  not  rigidly 
adhere,  under  all  circumstances,  to  either  of  these  doctrines. 
In  the  first   place,  it  is  conceded  on  all  sides  that   marriages 

i^Brooh  ▼.  Brook,  9  H.  L.  Cas.  103,  251,  22  Am.  Rep.  683,  such  a  mar- 

7  Jur.  N.  S.  422,  4  L.  T.  N.  S.  03,  0  riage   between   persons   domiciled    in 

Week.  Rep.  461.  North  Carolina  was  held  invalid. 

11  Thus,  in  State  v.  Ross,  76  N.  C.  instate  v.  Bell,  7  Baxt.  9,  32  Am. 

242,  22   Am.   Rep.  678,   a  marriage,  Rep.  540 ;  Jackson  v.  Jackson,  82  Md. 

valid  where  celebrated,  between  a  ne-  17,  34  L.  R.  A.  773,  33  Atl.  317. 

gro  and  a  white  person  not  domiciled  is  See  Pennegar  v.  State,  87  Tenn. 

in  North  Carolina  (where  such  mar-  244,  2  L.  R.  A.  703,  10  Am.  St.  Rep. 

riages  were  forbidden),  was  upheld,  648,  10  S.  W.  305 
while  in  Biate  ▼.  Kennedy,  76  N.  C. 
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which  fall  below  the  generally  accepted  Christian  standard  will 
not  be  recognized)  though  valid  according  to  the  lex  loci  or  lex 
domicilii.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  conceded  that  marriages, 
though  valid  according  to  the  lex  loci  or  lex  domicilii,  will  not 
be  held  valid  if  within  the  express  terms  (t.  e.,  terms  expresslv 
applicable  to  foreign  marriages)  of  a  statutory  prohibition  of 
the  state  where  the  question  arises.  It  is  thus  apparent  that 
no  universally  applicable  theory  with  respect  to  matrimonial 
capacity  is  possible,  and  that  it  is  therefore  imjiossible,  imder 
the  present  conditions,  to  obviate  altogether  the  unfortunate  con- 
ditions mentioned.  The  question  is,  then,  simply  whether,  to 
marriages  contrary  to  the  general  principles  of  Christendom, 
and  marriages  within  the  exi)res«  terms  of  a  prohibitory  statute 
of  the  forum, — ^which  are,  admittedly,  exceptions  to  any  gen- 
eral rule  that  may  be  laid  down  with  reference  to  the  inter- 
national test  of  matrimonial  capacity, — ^may  be  added  mar- 
riages which  are  opposed  to  the  distinctive  policy  of  the  forum. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  courts  of  a  state  which  has  adopted  a 
definite  policy  with  reference,  for  instance,  to  the  intermarriage 
of  persons  of  different  races  will  be  strongly  inclined  to  test 
by  that  policy  any  marriage,  the  parties  to  which  were,  at  the 
time  thereof,  or  have  since  become,  domiciled  in  the  state. 
This  is  especially  true  where  the  parties  are  domiciled  within 
the  state  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  and  go  out  of  it  to  cele- 
brate the  marriage  for  the  very  purpose  of  evading  the  statute. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  courts,  under  such  circum- 
stances, will  adhere  to  the  lex  loci  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
distinctive  policy.** 

165c.  Invoking  distinctive  policy  to  validate  marriage  invalid 
by  lex  loci. — There  is  but  little,  if  any,  support  in  the  adjudi- 
cated cases  for  the    application  of    the  "distinctive    national 

14  For  the  discussion  of  this  sub-  of  cases,  see  ante,  §S  136a,  141a,  147a, 
ject  as  applied  to  particular  classes    160a,  160a. 
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policy*'  theory  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  contem- 
plated in  the  note  to  §  165,  ante, —  namely,  the  upholding  of 
marriages  celebrated  in  foreign  countries  between  persons  domi- 
ciled at  the  forum  and  capable  by  the  lex  domicilii  cjc/^  lex 
fori,  but  incapable  by  the  lex  loci,  and  marriages  celebrated  at 
the  forum  between  persons  domiciled  in  a  foreign  state  or 
country,  incapable  according  to  the  lex  domicilii,  but  capable 
according  to  the  lex  loci.  It  is  apparent  that  the  application 
of  the  lex  loci  will  uphold  marriages  of  the  second  class  with- 
out the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  "distinctive  national  policy" 
theory.  In  Bottomry  or  v.  DeBarros,^  the  lex  domicilii  was 
applied  to  such  a  marriage,  with  the  result  that  it  was  held  in- 
valid, though  valid  by  the  lex  loci  and  lex  fori.  While  th(? 
doctrine  and  decision  of  this  case  are  opposed  to  the  weight  of 
authority  in  the  United  States,  yet  it  is  at  least  negative  au- 
thority against  the  application  of  the  "distinctive  national 
policy"  theory  to  such  a  case.  It  is  true  that  the  application 
of  the  lex  loci,  which  is  supported  by  the  weight  of  authority  in 
the  United  States  as  a  general  test  of  matrimonial  capacity,* 
will  defeat  marriages  of  the  first  class ;  but  in  the  few  cases  of 
this  kind  that  have  arisen,  the  courts  seem  to  have  abided  by 
that  test' 

1  L.  R.  3  Prob.  Div.  1,  47  L.  J.  had  a  former  husband  living,  and 
Probu  N.  S.  23,  37  L.  T.  N.  S.  416,  26  that  by  the  law  of  Canada  (lex  loci) 
y^eek.  Rep.  465.  the  marriage  was,  for  that  reason, 
^Ante,  §  166a.  void  ah  initio,  and  not  voidable  mere- 
^Middlcton  v.  Janverin,  2  Hagg.  ly,  according  to  the  law  of  New 
Consist.  Rep.  437;  Re  Alisony  31  L.  York  {lex  domicilU),  the  former 
T.  N.  8.  638,  23  Week.  Rep.  226.  It  husband  having  been  absent  for  such 
is  true  that  it  was  held  in  Wilcox  v.  a  length  of  time  as  to  raise  a  pre- 
WUcox,  46  Hun,  32,  that  a  woman  sumption  of  his  death.  The  deci- 
domiciled  in  New  York,  who  partici-  sion,  however,  was  not  upon  the 
pated  in  the  marriage  ceremony  in  ground  that  the  effect  of  the  mar- 
Canada  with  a  man  also  domiciled  riage  ceremony  in  Canada  should  Im* 
in  New  York,  was  entitled  to  dptermined  by  the  law  of  New  York 
be  regarded  as  the  latter's  widow  ( lex  domicilii ) ,  but  upon  the  ground 
;ifter  his  death,  notwithstanding  that  the  subsequent  cohabitation  of 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  she  the  parties  in  New  York,  character- 
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It  would  seem  upon  principle  that,  as  there  may  be  a  dis- 
tinctive national  policy  against  matrimonial  capacity  under 
some  circumstances,  which  will  operate  to  invalidate  a  marriage 
contrary  to  it,  wherever  celebrated,  so  there  may  be,  under 
other  circumstances,  a  distinctive  national  policy  in  favor  of 
matrimonial  capacity  which  will  operate  to  validate  the  mar- 
riage of  persons  domiciled  at  the  forum,  though  invalid  ac- 
cording to  the  lex  loci;  but  thus  far,  while  the  application  of 
the  theory  for  the  purpose  of  invalidating  marriages  valid  by 
the  lex  loci  is  well  supported  by  the  cases,  there  is  no  sudi  sup- 
port for  its  application  to  uphold  a  marriage  invalid  according 
to  the  lex  loci.  Therefore,  excluding  cases  which  adopt  the  lex 
domicilii  as  the  general  test  of  matrimonial  capacity,  and 
which,  as  already  shown,  are  against  the  weight  of  authority, 
there  seem  to  be  no  exceptions  in  the  adjudicated  cases  to  the 
rule  that  a  marriage  invalid  where  celebrated  for  want  of  ma- 
trimonial capacity  is  invalid  everywhere^ 

IV.    How  FAB  THE  PKBSONAI.  BIGHTS  OF  PABTIES  ABE  APPEC?T- 
£D   BT   CHANGE   OF   BESIDENCE   AFTEB   MABBIAGE. 

166.  Marital  control  regulated  by  place  of  residence. — So  far 
as  concerns  questions  of  property,  this  topic  will  be  presently 
discussed  at  large.  ^ 

Interesting  points  are  likely  to  arise,  as  to  the  effect  of  a 
change  of  domicil  on  the  personal  rights  of  husband  and  wife. 
Does  the  authority  given  to  the  husband  by  the  law  of  the  mat- 
rimonial domicil  prevail  in  all  other  places  to  which  the  par- 

ized  as  it  was  by  the  ceremony  in  the   subsequent   cohabitation    of   the 

Canada,  constituted  a  marriage  per  parties. 
verba  de  prccsenti.    The   decision   is 

therefore  rather  against,  than  in  fa-  In  MoHenry  y.  BraoJbin  (Minn.) 
vor  of,  the  application  of  the  dis-  IQI  N.  W.  960,  the  question  whether 
tinctive  policy  of  the  forum  to  up-  such  a  marriage  was  void  or  voidable 
hold  a  marriage  void  by  the  lex  loci,  v^ras  expressly  referred  to  the  lesr  lod, 
since  if  the  theory  could  have  been  so  ge©  further  on  this  point,  note  57  L. 
applied,  the  marriage  could  have  i>^  j^^  155  171, 
been  upheld  by  virtue  of  the  Cana- 
dian ceremony,  without  reference  to  "^Posi,  §§  187-109. 
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ties  may  remove?  The  better  opinion  certainly  is  that  this  is 
regulated  by  the  local  law.  "If  a  man  in  this  country,"  said 
a  Scotch  judge,  "were  to  confine  his  wife  in  an  iron  cage,  or 
beat  her  with  a  rod  of  the  thickness  of  the  judge's  finger,  would 
it  be  any  justification  in  any  court  to  allege  that  these  were 
powers  which  the  law  of  England  conferred  on  a  husband, 
and  that  he  was  entitled  to  exercise  them,  because  his  mar- 
riage had  been  celebrated  in  that  country?"^  "The  question," 
says  Sir  R  Phillimore,  "of  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what 
amount  of  force,  control,  or  chastisement  may  be  exercised  by 
a  husband  to  a  wife,  must  be  under  the  cognizance  of  the  law 
of  the  place  of  residence.  So,  too,  it  would  seem,  must  be 
complaints  as  to  the  violation  of  the  conditions  of  the  marriage 
bond.  For  instance,  if  the  husband  deserts  his  wife,  refuses 
her  maintenance,  or  ill-treats  her  by  violence,  she  has  a  right 
jure  gentium  to  redress  in  the  tribunals  of  the  place  where  they 
reside.'^*  Domicil,  however,  is  the  proper  criterion  of  juris- 
diction in  suits  for  the  jpestitution  of  conjugal  rights,  though 
there  is  authority  to  the  effect  that  the  place  of  common  resi- 
dence has  jurisdiction.* 

The  question  of  conflicting  domicils  of  husband  and  wife 
has  been  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter.^ 

How  far  the  incapacity  of  married  persons  to  make  gifts  to 
each  other  continues  after  a  change  of  domicil  is  noticed  here- 
after.* 

167.  So,  as  to  wife's  personal  rights.— So,  with  the  rights  of 
married  women,  varying  as  they  do  as  we  pass  from  state  to 
state.  So  far  as  they  touch  questions  of  property,  they  are 
elsewhere  discussed.*      But  when   they  are  purely  personal, 

I  Lord  Robertson,  Ferguson,  Mart.  The  French  courts  have  j^urisdic- 
k  Div.  398.     Ante,  §  120.  tion  to  enforce  a  suit  for  the  restitu- 

J  Phillimore,  International  Law,  tion  of  conjugal  rights  brought  by  a 
ir.  320.  See  also  ante,  §  120;  Whar-  foreign  woman  against  her  husband, 
ton,  Crim.  Law,  8th  ed,  §§  1663-7.       both  residents  of  Paris.      "L'obliga- 

^Antc,  §  120;  Connelly  v.  Connelly,   tion  de  cohabitation   et  d'assistance 
7  Moore,  P.  C.  C.  438 ;  Linda  v.  Bel-   imposfie  aux  conjoints  eat  une  mesure 
isario,    1    Hagg.   Consist.   Rep.   216;    dTordre  public  a  laquelle  se  trouvant 
U'Agvilcr  v.  D'Aguilar,  1  Hagg.  Eccl.   aoumis  tons  lee  Spouw  quelle  que  soit 
Bep.  773.     But  see,  to  the  effect  that   leur  nationality."    Jour,  du  droit  int 
a   wife's  residence   is  not  sufficient,   priv6,  1880,  p.  67;  citing  Pasq.  Fiore, 
Tiverton  ▼.  Yelverton,  1  Swabev  &  Droit  int.  priv6,  trad.  Pradier-Fod6r6, 
T.  674,  29  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  34,  6  Jur.   No.  109. 
N.  a  24,  1  L.  T.  N.  8.  194,  8  Week.        '^Ante,  §§  43-4a 
Rep.  134;  Firebrace  v.  Firehrace,  L.        ^Post,  §  202. 
R.  4  Prob.  DiT.  63,  47  L.  J.  Prob.  N.        lAnte,  S  121. 
S.  41,  39  L.  T.  N.  S.  94.  26  Week. 
Sep.  617.  cited  poet,  8  226. 
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and  confine  themselves  to  questions  of  individual  liberty  and 
power,  they  are  matters  of  polioo,  to  be  regulated,  as  to  its  sub- 
jects, whether  foreigners  or  citizens,  exclusively  by  each  partic- 
ular state.- 

168.  So,  as  to  duty  of  parent  to  child. — The  law  defining  the 
personal  duty  of  a  mother  to  support  children  has  been  the 
subject  of  some  discussion.  A  remarkable  Scotch  case,  bearing 
on  this  point,  is  quoted  by  Sir  R  Phillimore.  The  Court  of 
Sessions  was  applied  to,  in  1846,  to  compel  an  £nglish  moUier 
to  aliment  a  child  born  in  Scotland.  The  Lord  President  said : 
^'I  have  great  difficulty,  moreover,  in  holdini?  that  her  liabil- 
ity is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  Scotland ;  and  I  am  rath- 
er inclined  to  the  opinion  that  she  has  the  status  of  an  English 
woman,  and  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  country  of  her  domicil 
that  must  determine  her  obligations  now."  Lord  Mackenzie  de- 
clared: "If  an  English  couple  were  to  come  here  and  acquire 
a  Scotch  domicil,  they  would  not  import  the  English  law  of 
status  with  them,  with  the  view  of  excepting  them  from  the  ob- 
ligation to  aliment  children,  imposed  upon  parents  by  the  law 
of  Scotland."  Lord  Fullerton  concurred  in  the  same  view, 
holding  that  it  made  no  difference  that  the  child  was  bom  in 
Scotland;  the  mother  having  afterwards  made  her  domicil  in 
England.  And  Lord  Jeffrey  added:  "The  whole  duties  and 
liabilities  of  personal  status  are  undeniably  changed  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  every  new  domicil."^  But  the  better  opinion 
is  that  the  duty  of  parents  to  children,  so  far  as  concerns  per- 
sonal support,  is  determined  by  the  place  of  residence.' 

V.  Mode  of  celebration. 

169.  Prevalent  opinion  is  that  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebra- 
tion rules  forms. — The  principle  announced  by  most  jurists, 
as  to  the  mode  of  celebration,  is  that  locv^  regit  actum,  and  tliat 
hence,  in  this  respect,  the  law  of  the  place  of  celebration  pre- 
vails. ^  In  one  respect  Savigny  qualifies  this.  He  says  that  it 
is  no  doubt  true  that  the  inhabitants  of  coimtries  where  no  ec- 
clesiastical rite  is  necessary  to  the  ceremony  can  validly  bind 
themselves,  according  to  their  domestic  laws,  by  a  marriage  en- 

«  See  Wharton,  Crim.  Law,  8th  ed.  §§  361,  1563;  De  HHmont  v.  Penni- 

S$  9.33,  1563.     Ante,  §  120.  man,  10  Blatchf.  436,  Fed.  Caa.  No. 

iMacdonald  v.  Macdomild,  8  Dun-  3,716.     Ante,  {  104%. 

lop.  B.  &  M.  2(1  aeries,  831-836:  Phil-  i  Hertius,  §  10;  Schaffner,  |  100; 

limore.  International  Law.  iv.  316.  Story,  S  121. 

"Wharton,    Crim.    Law,    8th    ed. 
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tered  into  abroad.  But  he  thinks  it  is  otherwise  where  the 
laws  of  a  country  require  such  ecclesiastical  sanction.  This, 
he  argues,  is  an  absolute,  coercive  law ;  and  he  advises  that  it  be 
complied  with,  when  the  parties  return  home;  in  which  case 
the  ecclesiastical  ceremony  relates  back  to  the  legal  contract* 
Without  any  reservation  does  Sir  R.  Phillimore  (1861)  give 
his  assent  to  the  general  position  that  the  law  of  the  place  of 
celebration  should,  as  to  matters  of  form,  prevail.  "Just  consid- 
erations of  the  immense  importance  attaching  to  the  validity 
of  that  contract  which  is  the  foundation  of  £he  state  and  the 
nursery  of  the  conunonwealth  have  induced  all  civilized  na- 
tions to  recognize  universally  the  principle  locus  regit  actum/' ^ 
Mr.  Westlake  (1859)  expresses  the  same  view.^  To  the  same 
effect  writes  Foelix,  the  highest  French  authority  on  this  top- 
ic;* and  Judge  Story.®  These  eminent  writers  cite,  as  of  their 
opinion,  several  of  tiie  older  civilians,  though,  as  will  be  seon, 
not  always  accurately.'' 

169a.  Same. — Subject  to  the  exceptions  formulated  in  the  next 

s  Savigny,  Tiii.  8  381.  always  to  prevail,  but  that  a  contraet 

>  Phillimore,     International     Law,   of  marriage,   bona  fide  entered   into 
iv.  p.  260.  by  competent  parties,  is  ecclesiasti- 

♦  International  Law,  §  344.  cally  valid,  though  neither  the  law  of 

5  Revue  Etrangfire,  1841,  title  viii.  the  church,  nor  that  of  the  domicil, 
p.  433.  nor  that  of  the  place  of  contract,  is 

<  Confl.  L.  chap.  v.  f  §  80,  81.  observed.    Sanchez,  in  fact,  expresses 

'7  In  pai-ticular,  the  Jesuit  Sanchez,  no  dissent  from  the  older  canon  law, 
de  Matr.  lib.  iii.  dis.  18,  §  10;  P.  which  will  presently  be  stated.  See 
Voet,  de  Statut.  n.  s.  9,  chap,  ii.;  also  Mr.  Lawrence's  learned  note  to 
•1.  Voet,  ad  Pandectas,  1.  xxiii.  title  Wheaton,  part  ii.  chap.  ii.  f  7. 
ii.  §  4.  As  to  J.  Voet,  this  citation  It  ha«  been  held  in  England  that 
seems  erroneous.  Of  this  writer  where  the  lex  loci  requires  a  resi- 
Westlake  says:  "John  Voet  decides  deuce  of  six  months  to  validate  a 
a  particular  case  on  principles  which  marriage,  a  marriage  in  such  country 
would  always  require  the  solemnities  by  British  subjects  within  such  pe- 
of  the  domicile  and  which  leave  it  riod  is  invalid.  Kent  v.  Burgess,  11 
uncertain  whether  he  would  not  also  Sim.  361,  5  Jur.  166.  See  Lau/ford 
have  demanded  any  further  ones  im-  v.  Davies,  39  L.  T.  X.  S.  Ill,  47  L.  J. 
posed  by  the  lew  loci  contractus.''  As  Prob.  N.  S.  38,  L.  R.  4  Prob.  Div.  61, 
to  Paul  Voet,  he  makes  the  following  26  Week.  Rep.  424.  Ante,  §  163. 
exception,  which  shows  that  his  ad-  So  far  from?  compliance  with  the 
hesion  to  this  view  is  very  qualified:  law  of  the  place  of  solemnization  val- 
**Ni8i  quis,  quo  in  loco  domicilii  evi-  idating  the  marriage,  there  is  *no  . 
taret  raolestam  aliquam  vel  sumptuo-  European  continental  state  that  does 
sani  solemnitatem,  adeoque  in  frau-  not  hold  that  the  marriages  of  its 
dem  staluti  sin,  nulla  necessitate  co-  subjects  abroad,  though  in  conform- 
jjente  alio  profiscitur,  et  mox  ad  ity  with  the  law  of  the  place  of  sol- 
domicilium,  gesto  alibi  negotio,  rever-  omnization,  will  not  be  valid  unless 
tatur."  As  to  Sanchez,  his  authority  the  provisions  of  its  own  law  are 
jroes  to  sustain,  not  the  position  that  complied  with.  Foelix,  ii.  385;  Law- 
the  law  of  the  place  of  contract  is  rence.  Com.  sur  Whent.  iii.  360. 
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section,  and  possibly  other  exceptions  that  may  be  developed  to 
meet  other  exigencies,  it  is  established  beyond  dispute,  as  a 
general  principle  of  international  and  interstate  law,  that  the 
validity  of  a  marriage,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  prelimi- 
naries, or  the  manner  or  mode  of  its  celebration,  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  celebrated  or  solem- 
nized. Thus,  a  marriage  valid  where  celebrated  is  valid  every- 
where, so  far  as  its  validity  depends  upon  the  mode  of  its  cele- 
bration.^ In  accordance  with  this  principle,  it  is  established 
I  hat  marriages  per  verba  de  prwsenti,  without  religious  or  other 
ceremony,  if  valid  where  celebrated,  will  be  held  valid  every- 
where.* It  was  so  held  in  England  with  reference  to  Scotch 
marriages  per  verba  de  prcesenti  prior  to  the  act  of  19  and  20 
Vict.  chap.  96,  between  persons  domiciled  in  England,  notwith- 
standing that  such  marriages  would  have  been  invalid  if  cele- 
l)rated  in  England.'  And,  in  general,  though  the  rule  is  sub- 
ject to  exceptions,  a  marriage  invalid  where  celebrated  is  in- 
valid everywhere.* 

iRew  y.  Brampton,  10  East,  282,  10  Clark  v.  Clark,  52  N.  J.  Eq.  650,  90 
R&rised  Rep.  289;  Herbert  v.  Her-  Atl.  81;  Bmith  v.  Smith,  62  N.  J.  L. 
bert,  2  Hagg.  Consist.  Rep.  263;  Pat-  207,  10  Atl.  265;  Hynes  v.  McDer 
tergon  v.  Oainea,  6  How.  550,  12  L.  mott,  82  N.  Y.  41,  37  Am.  Rep.  538. 
ed.  653;  Re  bum  Lin  Ting,  59  Fed.  ^Ilderton  y.Ildert<m,  2  H.Bl.  145; 
aSZ;  Roth  y.  Roth,  104  J\\.  35,  ^  Am,  Datrymple  y.  Dalrymple,  2  Hagg. 
Rep.  81 ;  Dumaresly  y.  Fishly,  3  A.  Consist.  Rep.  54;  Bell  v.  Craham,  13 
K.  Marsh.  368;  Harding  v.  Alden,  9  Moore,  P.  C.  C.  242,  1  L.  T.  N.  S.  221. 
Me.  140,  23  Am.  Dec.  549;  Fornshill  8  Week.  Rep.  98;  Dysart  Peerage 
V.  Murray,  1  Bland,  Ch.  479,  18  Am.  Case,  L.  R.  0  App.  Cas.  489.  And  it 
Dec.  344;  Corrie^s  Case,  2  Bland,  Ch.  seems  that  acts  which  by  the  lex 
488;  Jackson  v.  Jackson,  82  Md.  17,  lod  constitute  a  valid  marriage  may 
34  L.  R.  A.  773,  33  Atl.  317;  Butch-  be  conceded  that  effect  in  other 
ins  V.  Kimmell,  31  Mich.  126,  18  Am.  countries,  though  they  would  not 
Rep.  164;  Gibson  y.  Oibson,  24  Neb.  amount  to  a  common-law  marriage. 
394,  39  N.  W.  450  (so  by  statute)  ;  Rooker  v.  Rooker,  3  Swabey  A  T.  526, 
Phillips  y.  Oregg,  10  Watts,  158,  36  33  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  42,  9  Jur.  N.  S. 
Am.  Dec.  158.  See  also  note  to  57  L.  1329,  12  Week.  Rep.  807;  Re  Wilbur, 
R.  A.  155.  8  Wash.  35,  40  Am.  St  Rep.  886,  35 

2Meister  v.  Moore,  96  U.  S.  76,  24   Pac.  407. 
L.  ed.  826;   Jackson  y.  Jackson,  82       *Butler  y.  Freeman,  1  Ambl.  301; 
Md.  17.  34  L.  R.  A.  773,  33  Atl.  317;    Middleton  y.  Janverin,  2  Hagg.  Con- 
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170.  Modillcatioiu  suggested  to  this  view. — Yet  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  deference  due  to  the  high  authorities  which  have 
been  just  quoted,  I  cannot  but  think  that  both  the  history  and 
the  policy  of  the  law  require  that  the  rule  should  be  stated  as 
follows : — 

First,  by  the  distinctive  policy  of  the  United  States,^  adopt- 
ing in  this  respect  the  old  common  law  of  Christendom,  the 
consent  of  competent  parties  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  valid 
marriage,  though  the  solenmization  be  without  authorization 
from  either  church  or  state. 

Second,  consensual  marriages  abroad,  by  domiciled  citizens 
of  states  holding  such  marriages  to  be  valid,  will  not  be  inval- 
idated because  the  forms  prescribed  in  the  state  of  celebration 
were  not  adopted,  supposing  (1)  it  was  impossible  to  use  such 
forms,  or  (2)  they  were  repugnant  to  the  religious  convictions 
of  the  parties,  or  (3)  they  were  not  imposed  on  foreigners  by 
the  state  prescribing  them. 

171.  By  canon  law,  consensual  marriages  are  valid. — To  reach 
the  common  law  brought  with  them  to  this  country  by  its  first 
European  settlers,  we  must  disencumber  the  question  of  those 
local  statutes  by  which,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  partic- 
ular states  have  sought,  in  this  respect,  to  carry  out  their  dis- 
tinctive national  policy.  When  we  have  done  this,  we  will 
find  that  prior  to  these  statutes,  and  continuing  to  exist  wher- 
ever they  do  not  apply,  is  to  be  found  the  common  principle 
of  international  jurisprudence  that  a  marriage  between  com* 
petent  parties  is  validated  by  consent  For  the  primary  codifi- 
cation of  this  principle,  we  must  go  back  to  the  canon  law,  al 
the  period  when  its  enactments  were  accepted  by  all  portions 
of  Christendom  alike.  The  councils  by  which  this  canon  law 
was  established  were,  in  many  respects,  international  con- 
gresses.   They  were  the  only  bodies  of  this  class  that  have  ever 

sist.  Rep.  437;  Lacon  v.  Higgina,  3   state  alone  has  a  distinctive  system 
Starkie,  178,  DowL  &  R.  N.  P.  38,  26   <>'  municipal  law.      The  latter  posi- 
ReYised  Rep.  779;  Canale  v.  People,  f]^^  |*  undoubtedly  true;  yet  it  is  no 
,«   «,o  eo  ^T  t:.   oi/x  ^**^  ^^^  ^^^^  *^®''®  ^^^  certain  fea- 

177  111.  219,  62  N.  **.  310.  tures  of  juridical  policy  which  belong 

in  common  to  all  the  states. 
1  It  may  be  said  that  in  taking  the  The  rule  that  since  by  the  common 
distinctive  policy  of  the  United  law  of  Christendom  consensual  mar- 
States  as  a  standard  in  this  respect,  riages  are  valid,  a  state  will  not  per- 
I  contradict  the  position  heretofore  mit  its  policy  in  adopting  this  rule 
announced,  that  domicil  in  this  coun-  to  be  invalidated,  so  far  as  conoo 
try  must  be  in  a  state,  because  a  its  subjects  marrying  abroad,  by  re- 
VojL.  I.  CoNFL.  OF  Laws — 24. 
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dealt  with  private  as  distinguished  from  public  law;  and  for 
this  office  they  were,  from  their  structure,  eminently  fitted 
They  represented  every  nation  in  Europe;  and  these  nations 
voted  as  nations,  a  mere  majority  of  members  being  insufficient 
to  carry  a  measure  unless  there  should  be  a  majority  of  states. 
Nor  were  the  delegates  solely  or  principally  ecclesiastics.  Each 
secular  prince  was  present  in  person  or  by  deputy.  The  uni- 
versities sent  their  delegates.  The  bishops,  at  least  outside 
of  Italy,  were  more  subject  to  national  than  to  papal  influence. 
It  is  true  it  was  otherwise  at  the  Council  of  Trent  There, 
only  a  section  of  the  secular  authorities  of  Europe  were  repre- 
sented, and  these  but  feebly ;  while  the  actual  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  ecclesiastics  who  spoke  for  but  a  portion  of  the  dis- 
membered church.  When  that  council  passed  canons  which 
required  the  sanction  of  the  parochial  clergy  to  the  validity  of 
a  marriage,  this  could  easily  be  explained  as  an  ecclesiastical 
device,  whose  object  was  to  suppress  dissent  and  compel  sub- 
mission to  the  Papal  See.  But  no  merely  ecclesiastical  motive 
can  be  attributed  to  the  pre-Tridentine  councils.  They  were 
not,  in  this  respect,  bodies  working  in  the  interest  of  any  par- 
ticular school  in  the  church.  They  were  assemblies  of  dele- 
gates from  the  several  nations  of  Christendom,  who,  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  having  a  uniform  Christian  law  of  mar- 
riage,— seeing  the  scandal  and  the  wrong  which  would  ensue 
if  marriages  valid  in  one  coimtry  should  be  invalid  in  another, 
— ^met  to  prevent  such  scandal  and  wrong,  and  to  establish  such 
uniform  law.  Kor  was  this  alL  To  enable  a  canon  to  have  the 
effect  of  a  law  in  a  particular  state,  it  must  have  been  ratified 
by  the  secular  sovereign  of  such  state.  This  was  the  case  in 
every  Christian  land  as  to  the  canons  of  marriage  prior  to  the 
Council  of  Trent  They  were  ratified,  in  turn,  by  every  Euro- 
pean sovereign.  They  became,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  all  Christendom.  Let  us  inquire,  then,  what,  as 
to  the  form  of  marriage,  the  canon  law  ordained. 

The  answer  is  clear  and  definite.  The  canon  law  declared 
that  a  valid  marriage  existed  when  competent  parties  should 
covenant,  "ego  te  accipio  in  meam/*  and  ''ego  te  accipio  in 
meum,"^  This  form,  it  is  true,  was  not  prescribed,  for  there 
was  no  prescribed  form ;  but  it  is  given  as  the  essential  meaning 

strictions  of  the   leas   looi,  was   ap-       ^  Cap.  31,  x.  de  sponsalibos  et  mat- 
proved  by  Sir  George  Hay  in  Har-  riiDoniis,  4;  cap.  3,  z.  de  sponsa  duo- 
ford  y.  Morris,  2  Hagg.  Consist.  Rep.  rum,  4*  4. 
423. 
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of  a  contract  which  might  be  even  silently  expressed,  and  yet 
perfectly  valid,  ^  When  a  marriage  was  judicially  contested, 
the  question  that  arose  was  whether  matrimonial  consent  had 
been  duly  interchanged;  and  this  was  to  be  proved,  as  would 
be  any  other  kind  of  consent,  by  implication  as  well  as  by  di- 
rect proof.®  Now  it  is  no  answer  to  this,  that  the  canon  law 
lecommended  an  ecclesiastical  benediction  of  marriace, — bene- 
dictio  sticerdotalis  in  ecclesiaj* — and  provided  that  the  banns 
should  be  published,  so  that  if  any  impediments  were  known, 
they  should  be  proclaimed.'  The  error  of  some  modem  writ- 
ers has  been  to  suppose  that  these  forms  were  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  a  valid  marriage,  without  which  such  marriage  could 
not  exist  But  such  was  not  the  case.  The  canon  law  express- 
ly excludes  such  an  idea.  It  takes  up  the  case  of  marriages 
which  were  contracted  without  the  forms  which  it  itself,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  civil  authorities,  has  prescribed.  It 
speaks  of  a  marriage  of  this  kind  as  clandestina  desponsatio, 
matrirnoniurn  clandestinum, — secret  or  clandestine  marriage, 
— WinJcelheirath.  It  particularly  notices  the  lowest  form  of 
them, — ^that  of  a  mere  private  consent, — although  it  applies 
those  general  titles  to  all  marriages  entered  into  without  the 
prescribed  public  form.®  It  highly  censures  such  marriages, 
in  part  because  they  exhibit  a  contempt  for  ecclesiastical  sanc- 
tion, but  chiefly  because  from  their  secrecy  they  are  able  to 
evade  both  parental  authority  and  that  public  scrutiny  by  which 
impediments  can  be  best  disclosed.  But  such  marriages  are 
nevertheless  viewed  as  juridically  valid,  even  though  in  the 
face  of  parental  opposition ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
canon  law,  when  legislating  on  this  point,  takes  the  attitude, 
not  of  establishing  a  new  rule,  but  simply  of  re-enacting  that 
which  was  already  settled  by  conmaon  law.  And  it  goes  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  marriages  which  were  in  the  extremest 
sense-  clandestine  and  secret, — ^marriages  of  which  none  but 
the  parties  were  cognizant, — ^when  followed  by  conjugal  co- 

s  Cap.  25^  X.  de  sponsalibus  et  mat-  III.),    x.    de    clandestina    desponsa- 

limoniis,  4,  1.  tione,  4,  3. 

s  Cap.  9,  X.  de  sponsalibus  et  mat-  8  Cap.  3,  x.  de  clandestina  despon- 

rimoniis,  4,  I;  cap.  2,  x.  de  clandes-  sat i one,    4,    3.       See    Herzog's    Real 

tina  desponsatione,  4,  3.  Encyc.  title  Ehe;  B(}hrner^  jus  ecde- 

*  Cap.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  chap.  30,  qu.  5.  siasticum  protest,  iii.  1282;  Eichhom 

B  Cap.  27^  X.  de  sponsalibus  et  mat-  (Roman      Catholic ),     Kirchenrecht, 

rimcmiis,  4,  1,  i.;  cap.  3    (Innocent  Thl.  ii.  s.  312. 
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habitation,  are  binding  and  valid,  and  create  all  the  incidents 
of  marriage,  both  as  to  property  and  offsprins:.^ 

172.  So,  by  common  law  of  England  and  the  Continent  of  En- 
rope. — So  spoke  the  canon  law,  and  this  at  a  time  when  it  was 
the  common  law  of  Christendom,  not  merely  from  its  enact- 
ment by  general  councils,  which  were  international  congresses, 


f  Gap.  30,  X.  de  sponsalibiu  et  mat- 
rimoniifl,  4,  1.  The  schoolmen,  who 
were  the  jurists  of  those  days, 
strongly  defended  these  views.  "The 
essence  of  the  sacrament  of  matri- 
mony," declared  Peter  Lombard,  **i8 
not  the  performance  of  marriage  by 
the  priest,  but  the  consensus  of  hus- 
band and  wife."  Dist.  xxvii.  0. 
"The  scholastics  generally  held  that 
the  will  of  the  contracting  parties 
constitutes  the  marriage;  they  com- 
plete the  sacrament.  Secret  mar- 
riages, though  forbidden,  are  valid. 
In  none  of  the  ancient  rituals  is  there 
a  sacramental  form  of  marriage  to  be 
spoken  by  the  priests."  Hagenbach's 
Hist,  of  Doct.  by  Smith,  ii.  §  201. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  canon 
law,  in  this  recognition  of  the  valid- 
ity of  consensual  marriages,  stood 
alone.  The  Roman  law,  viewed  as  a 
distinct  system,  was  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. "By  the  Roman  law,"  says 
Lord  Mackenzie  in  his  excellent  trea- 
tise, "marriage  was  contracted  by  the 
simple  consent  of  the  parties.  As  a 
general  rule,  no  writing  of  any  kind 
was  necessary;  but  where  the  spouses 
were  of  unequal  condition,  it  became 
necessary  to  draw  up  a  marriage  con- 
tract, in  order  to  reout  the  presump- 
tion of  concubinage.  At  first,  Jus- 
tinian dispensed  with  any  written 
contract  as  unnecessary,  but  he  after- 
wards required  this  form  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  marriages  of  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  empire  and  persons 
of  illustrious  rank.  N.  74,  chap.  4; 
N.  117,  chap,  4.  According  to  the 
general  opinion,  marriage  is  com- 
pleted by  ossent  alone,  —  consensus 
facit  nuptias;  but  some  writers,  such 
as  Ortolan,  think  the  marriage  is  not 
perfected  till  after  the  wife  has  been 
delivered  over  to  the  husband,  which 
is  usually  manifested  by  the  deductio 
in  domum  mariti.  According  to  this 
theory,  marriage  is  viewed  as  a  real 


contract  completed  by  tradition." 
Mackenzie,  Roman  Law^  09. 

On  this  whole  topic,  I  cannot  too 
highly  recommend  the  authoritative 
work*  of  Friedberg,  Das  Rccht  der 
Eheschliessung(The  Law  of  the  Mar- 
riage Ceremonial),  Leipzig.  18d5. 
p.  826,  a  treatise  as  remarkable  for 
its  wonderful  historical  research,  as 
for  its  minute  accuracy  and  its  at- 
tractive style.  Its  object  is  to  prove, 
which  it  does  most  thoroughly,  the 
proposition  of  the  text,  that,  by  the 
common  law  of  Christendom,  mar- 
riages of  competent  parties  by  con- 
sent alone  are  valid.  See  extracts  in 
Appendix  B,  1st  ed.  of  this  work. 

"The  Christian  Church  recognized 
from  the  beginning  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Roman  law,  which 
declares  that  marriage  results  from 
the  consent  of  the  parties  even  with- 
out any  formalities.  In  the  apostol- 
ical constitution  there  is  no  nuptial 
benediction,  though  all  other  forms 
of  prayer  are  spoken  of.  It  is  from 
the  Council  of  Trent  (1545  to  1563) 
that  we  are  to  date  the  religious 
marriage,  and  although  the  Council 
pronounced  anathemas  against  every- 
one who  denied  that  marriage  was 
one  of  the  evangelical  sacraments,  it 
was  not  willing  to  declare  invalid 
marriages  contracted  without  the  ec- 
clesiastical benediction,  and  it  even 
exposed  to  excommunication*  those 
who  should  maintain  that  the  mar- 
riage of  the  children  of  a  family  con- 
tracted without  the  consent  of  the 
parents  was  null. 

"At  the  epoch  of  the  edict  of  Trent 
it  was  universally  acknowledged  by 
the  common  law  of  Europe  that  tlie 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties  made  a 
valid  marriage.  Tlie  decree  was  not. 
and  never  has  been,  acknowledged  as 
obligatory  except  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  by  them  only  as  matter  of 
religion,  and  even,  according  to  the 
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but  from  its  ratification  by  the  several  sovereigns  of  Europe.' 
In  England,  consensual  marriages,  as  they  were  sometimes 
called, — ♦.  e.,  marriages  resting  simply  on  consent,  per  verba 
de  proBsenti, — ^were  valid,  even  when  clandestine,  until  Lord 
Hardwicke's  act,  in  the  26th  year  of  George  IIL*     In  Scot- 


Pftpal  ImllB,  the  churcb  held  for  valid 
a  clandestine  marriage  of  a  Protes- 
tant with  a  Catholic,  although  it  con- 
sidered it  a  sin."  Mr.  W.  B.  Law- 
rence in  11  Alb.  L.  J.  p.  33. 

1  This  point  is  ably  elucidated  by 
Richter,  Kirchenr.  §  268,  note  9,  4th 
Anfl.;  and  by  Puchta,  in  Richter*s 
Zeitschrift  f.  Recht  u.  Folitik,  Heft 
i.  p.  113;  Heft  ii.  p.  190. 

2  With  the  assertion  in  the  text, 
Reg.  V.  Uillis,  10  Clark  ft  F.  634,  8 
Jut.  717,  may  seem  to  conflict;  and  it 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  that 
extraordinary  case  a  special  notice. 
The  defendant,  Millis,  was  a  member 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  was 
married  in  Ireland  to  a  woman  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  dissenter,  by 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  according  to 
the  form  used  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church.      The  parties  cohabited  for 
two  years,  when  they  separated,  and 
the  husband  married  in  England  an- 
other woman.      He  was  indicted  in 
Ireland  for  bigamy;  and  the  question 
was  whether  the  marriage  was  good 
at    common   law,    as   containing   an 
agreement  to  marry    per   verba  de 
prcBsenti,  or  whether,  to  such  mar- 
riage, the  co-operation  of  a  priest  of 
the  establishment  was  necessary.    On 
this  point  the  Irish  judges  differed, 
though,  to  enable  the  case  to  go  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  they  gave  pro 
forma    judgment    against    the    mar- 
riage.     The  House  of  Lords,  before 
whom   the  case   came   in   1844,   con- 
sul t4?d  the  common-law  judges,  who 
unanimously  advised  the  affirmance 
of  the  jud^ent;  omitting,  however, 
through  s<Mne  inadvertence,  to   con- 
sult    the    ecclesiastical    judges,     to 
whose  province  this  branch   of  law 
peculiarly  belongs.     In  the  House  of 
Lords    the   vote   was   equal;    Lords 
Brougham,   Denman,   and   Campbell, 
holding  to  the  validity  of  the  first 
marriage;      the      Lord      Chancellor 
(Lyndhurst),  and  Lords  Cottenham 


and  Abinger,  maintaining  that  it  was 
invalid.  It  is  clear  that  a  decision 
balanced,  as  was  this,  could  have  but 
slight  authority  in  the  United  States, 
against  the  mass  of  our  own  deci- 
sions, which  give  a  contrary  in*ir- 
pretation  to  the  English  conamon  law. 
But  even  in  England  it  Seems  to  have 
had  but  little  practical  weight.  In 
the  Consistory  Court  of  London,  in 
1847,  on  a  divorce  suit  for  adultery, 
Dr.  Lushington  ruled  that  a  contract 
per  verba  de  prcBsenti,  before  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  in  New  South 
Wales,  was  a  sufficient  foundation  for 
a  divorce.  "Until  I  am  controlled  by 
a  superior  authority,"  said  that  emi- 
nent judge,  "for  no  further  examina- 
tion of  the  question  will  induce  me 
to  change  my  opinion,  most  unques- 
tionably I  shall  hold  in  this  and  all 
other  similar  cases,  that  where  there 
has  been  a  fact  of  consent  between 
two  parties  to  become  man  and  wife, 
such  is  a  sufficient  marriage  to  enable 
me  to  pronounce,  when  necessary,  a 
decree  of  separation."  Catterall  v. 
Catterall,  1  Robt.  Eccl.  Rep.  680,  11 
Jur.  914.  See  also  Catterall  v. 
Sweetman,  1  Robt.  Eccl.  Rep.  304,  9 
Jur.  951. 

In  Canada,  Reg,  v.  Millia  has  been 
viewed  as  leaving  the  question  still 
open.  Doe  em  dem,  Breakey  v. 
Breakey,  2  U.  C.  Q.  B.  349.  See  also 
Bishop,  Marr.  A  Div.  $§  278-282. 

The  most  complete  exposition  of 
the  historical  errors  of  Lord  Ch.  J. 
Tindal,  in  Reg.  v.  Millis,  is  to  be 
found  in  Friedberg  {ut  supra),  r/ho 
devotes  to  this  task  the  most  eadiaus- 
tive  research. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  remarks  Mr. 
Lawrence  (Com.  sur  Wheat,  iii.  323), 
that  the  judgment  in  Reg.  v.  Millis 
exercises  no  influence  on  the  inter- 
pretation in  the  United  States  of  the 
common  law  brought  over  by  the  col- 
onists. Mr.  Lawrence  concurs  in 
holding  as  erroneous  the  conclusions 
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land,  in  which  country  no  statutory  limitations  have  been  made, 
they  are  still  valid.*  In  France  they  were  valid  long  after 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  consequently  long  after  the  period 
in  which  the  conmion  law  of  Christendom  took,  in  this  respect, 
its  final  shape.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  Neth- 
erlands,* to  Spain  and  Portugal,**  and  to  Germany. • 

173.  So,  in  tiic  United  States. — ^By  the  common  law  accepted 
by  most  of  the  states  of  the  American  Union,  a  consensual 
marriage,  without  the  interposition  of  an  officer  either  civil 
or  ecclesiastical,  is  valid,  ^  It  is  true  that  in  inquiring  wheth- 
er a  particular  marriage  in  a  particular  state  is  valid,  the  test 

of  the  majority  of  the  judges  in  Beg,  437.  The  later  English  cases  may  be 
V   MilliS'  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  imped- 

In  Philadelphia  v.  Williamson,  10  iments  which  were  held  in  them  to  be 
Phila  176,  it  was  held  that  a  mar-  fatal  to  the  litigated  marriages  were 
riage  in  Ireland,  after  May  1,  1746,  the  same  as  would  have  been  fatal  to 
thouffh  it  may  have  been  void  in  the  marriages  had  they  taken  plax» 
England,  would  not  be  held  void  in  in  England.  The  foreign  statutes, 
Pennsylvania.  therefore,  could  not  be  said  to  have 

Sir  R  Palmer,  in  a  lucid  speech  militated  against  English  policy,  and 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  Au-  therefore  to  have  failed  to  follow  per- 
ffust  1869,  showed  how  purely  arbi-  sons  subject  to  them  to  England.  In 
trary  artificial,  and  local  were  some  the  United  States,  we  may  logically 
of  the  limitations  of  the  Hardwicke  say:  *'We  will  not  allow  foreign 
act  Celebration  in  a  place  not  duly  states  to  impose  on  the  matrimonial 
consecrated,  registry  m  a  locality  capacity  of  our  citizens  restrictions 
other  than  that  of  the  publication  of  which  are  contrary  to  our  policy;" 
the  banns,  innocent  errors  under  cer-  and  this  would  lead  to  the  nonrecog- 
tain  circumstances, — avoid  marriages  nition  of  European  restrictions  on 
otherwise  legal.  London  Times,  Au-  marriages  of  our  citizens  we  would 
ffiist  7  1869.  Viewing  marriage,  otherwise  hold  valid.  But  no  such 
however,  when  established  by  con-  position  can  be  taken  in  England, 
sent,  as  internationally  valid,  such  which  adopts  the  same  policy  of  re- 
restrictions  have  no  extraterritorial   striction. 

force.  See  also  Edinburgh  Review,  The  rule  locus  regit  actum  haa 
July  1869  To  the  same  effect  is  the  been  held  to  sustain,  in  France,  a 
criticism  of  Mr.  Weightman,  Mart,  marriage  in  Pennsylvania,  proved 
&  Div.  p.  50.  ®"^y  ^y  reputation  based  on  oohabita- 

That    clandestine   marriages    were  tion.   '  See  decisions  of  Court  of  Cas- 
ffood  in  England  by  the  old  common   sation    in    1867    and    1873,    cited  in 
law  is  curiously  illustrated  in  Jeaf-    Fiore,  Op.  cit  App.  p.  648. 
freson's   Brides   &   Bridals,   London,       « Bishop,    Marr.    &    Div.    S  233; 
1872,  vol.  2,  p.  104.  Friedberg,  p.  67. 

Scrimshire  v.  Scnmshire  (1752),  2       *  Friedberg,  p.  66. 
Hagg.  Consist.  Rep.  395,  ruled  that  a       Hhid.  p.  71. 
marriage  invalid  at  the  place  of  sol-       «/6td.  p.  78. 
emnization  was  invalid  in  England.       iPatterson  v.  Oaines,  6  How.  550, 
A   contrary  ruling,  it   is  true,  was   12  L.  ed.  563;   Blackhum  v.  Craw 
made  in  1776,  in  Harford  v.  Morris,  ford,  8  Wall.  176,  18  L.  ed.  186;  Ifi^ 
2  Hagg.  Consist.  Rep.  423.      On  the   donderry  v.  Chester,  2  N.  H.  m  » 
other  hand,  the  rule  in  Scrimshire  v.   Am.  Dec.  61 ;  Northfield  v.  Vershre, 
Sorimshire  was  affirmed  in  Middleton  33  Vt.  110;  Fenton  v.  Reed,  4  J(»us. 
V.  Jawvenn,  2  Hagg.   Consist.  Rep.  62,  4  Am.  Dec.  244;  Jackson  esm- 
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is  the  law  in  such  state,  not  the  law  generally  in  the  United 
States.  But  with  a  very  few  exceptions  the  law  in  the  several 
states  is  as  above  stated.^ 


Diet  ▼.  Winne,  7  Wend.  47,  22  Am. 
Dee.  563;  Clayton  ▼.  Wardelly  4  N. 
Y.  230;  (yQara  v.  Eisenlohr,  38  N.  Y. 
296;  Bissell  y.  Bissell,  55  Barb.  325; 
Davis  V.  Davia,  7  Daly,  308;  Brink- 
ley  V.  BHnkley,  50  N.  Y.  184,  10  Am. 
Kcp.  460;  Hantz  ▼.  Sealy,  6  Binn. 
405;  Com.  v.  Stump,  53  Pa.  132,  91 
Am.  Dec  198;  Guardians  of  Poor  v. 
yathans,  2  Brewst.  (Pa.)  149;  Dun- 
can ▼.  Dunoon,  10  Ohio  St.  181 ;  Car- 
miohael  v.  State,  12  Ohio  St.  553; 
Port  V.  Port,  70  111.  484;  Hutchins  v. 
KimmeU,  31  Mich.  127,  18  Am.  Rep. 
164;  State  v.  Pa*fer«on,  24  N.  O.  (2 
Ired.  L.)  346,  38  Am.  Dec.  699; 
Potter  ▼.  Barclay,  15  Ala.  439 ;  Camp- 
hell  V.  Gullatt,  43  Ala.  57;  Patton  v. 
Philadelphia,  1  La.  Amoi.  98;  Blasim 
V.  BtoMTii,  30  La.  Ami.  1388;  Dicker- 
son  ▼.  Browny  49  Miss.  357;  Bundle 
▼.  Petfram,  49  Miss.  751;  FZoyd  v. 
Calvert^  63  Miss.  37;  Dyer  v.  5ran- 
tiocJk,  66  Mo.  391,  27  Am.  Rep.  359; 
Qriaham  ▼.  State,  2  Yerg.  589;  Case 
T.  Case,  17  Cal.  598;  Bei7eraon'«  Es- 
tate, 47  Cal.  621 ;  Re  MoCausland,  52 
Cal.  568. 

ilbid.  But  see,  as  to  Massachu- 
setts, Com.  y.  Munson,  127  Mass.  460, 
^  Am.  Rep.  411,  dted  infra;  as  to 
Maryland,  Denison  ▼.  Detit«on>  35 
M(L  361;  Redgrave  ▼.  Redgrave,  38 
Md.  94 ;  and  as  to  Oregon,  Holmes  ▼. 
FoZwkM,  1  Ahb.  (U.  S.)  525,  Fed.  Gas. 
No.  6,638.  The  presumptions  in  favor 
of  marriage  are  discussed  in  Whar- 
ton, Crim.  Law,  8th  ed.  H  1696, 
1700;  V^arton,  Crim.  Ev.  ||  624- 
633. 

As  to  the  effect  of  a  Constitution 
Talidating  "irregular  marriages" 
when  there  are  two  prior  "irregular 
marriages,"  see  Rice  v.  Rice,  31  Tex. 
177,  and  cases  cited  post,  f  249. 

The  Alabama  ordinance  of  1867, 
S  1,  recognized  as  married  all  freed- 
men  and  freedwomen  who  had  pre- 
viously been  living  together  as  man 
and  wife;  and  the  act  of  1868  per- 
mitted such  parties  to  dissolve  the 
marriage  by  mutual  consent.  Mo- 
€onico  V.  State,  49  Ala.  6.      "Mar- 


riages" aad  "divorces'*  such  as  these 
have  extraterritorial  effect.  Post, 
S  249. 

In  Hutchins  v.  KimmeU,  31  Mich. 
127,  18  Am.  Rep.  164,  it  was  said  by 
Cooley,  J.: — 

"A  formal  ceremony  of  marriage, 
whether  in  due  form  or  not,  must  be 
assumed  to  be  by  consent,  and  there- 
fore prima  facie  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage per  verba  de  prcBsenti,  Fleming 
V.  People,  27  N.  Y.  329.  And  when 
the  local  law  is  not  shown,  the  argu- 
ment in  its  favor  is  that  marriages 
between  parties  capable  of  contract- 
ing it  is  of  common  right,  and  valid 
by  a  common  law  prevailing  through- 
out Christendom.  Regulations  re- 
strictive of  this  right,  or  imposing 
conditions  upon  it,  are  exceptions; 
they  depend  on  local  statutes,  and  as 
in  other  cases  of  exceptions,  if  one 
claims  that  a  case  falls  within  them, 
the  burden  is  upon  him  to  show  the 
fact.  Prima  facie,  a  good  marriage 
is  shown  when  the  contract  is  proved 
with  cohabitation  following  it,  and 
we  cannot  assume  that  there  are  reg- 
ulations restrictive  of  the  common 
right  until  they  are  shown.  Whar- 
ton, Confl.  L.  §§  170-173;  Bishop, 
Marr.  &  Div.  4th  ed.  §f  521-628. 
Upon  this  question  it  has  been  said 
by  Chief  Justice  Parker,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, that  a  marriage  de  facto 
being  proved,  it  is  but  reasonable 
that  it  should  be  presumed  to  be  ac- 
cording to  the  law.  'As,  if  a  mar- 
riage were  proved  to  have  taken 
place  in  France,  for  instance,  it 
should  seem  fit  to  require  the  party 
who  denies  the  marriage  to  prove  its 
invalidity.'  Raynham  v.  Canton,  3 
Pick.  297.  And  in  the  ease  of  Peo- 
ple V.  Colder,  30  Mich.  85,  it  was 
said  of  a  marriage  contracted  in  an- 
other state:  'When  the  evidence 
shows  that  the  parties  appeared  at  a 
church,  and  that  the  officiating  min- 
ister there  publicly,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  other  persons  in  attendance, 
performed  a  ceremony  of  marriage 
between   such   parties,   and   further, 
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174.  Limitationi  of  Council  of  Trent  not  binding  even  in  So- 
man Catholic  states  when  not  publiihecL — The  Council  of  Trent^ 
as  has  been  seen,  in  its  determination  to  compel  a  reunion  of 

that  the  parties  appeared  to  regard  tain  the  marriages  by  mere  consent, 
themselves  as  then  married,  it  is  which  the  same  common  law  permits 
fairly  to  he  presumed,  in  the  aheenoe  and  sanctions.  Wharton,  Confl.  L. 
of  anything  to  the  contrarr,  that  the  |  180.  And  especially  should  this 
ceremony  was  regular  and  legal,  al-  be  the  case  where  the  parties,  after 
though  the  evidence  fails  to  show  taking  such  steps  abroad  to  consti- 
what  words  were  used  by  the  parties  tute  a  marriage  as  would  be  sufficient 
or  the  minister,  or  the  particulars  of  under  our  laws,  remove  afterwards 
the  ceremony,  or  what  specific  kind  to  this  country,  and,  in  apparent  re- 
of  ceremony  was,  or  would  be,  accord-  liance  upon  the  marriage  and  the 
ing  to  the  forms,  usages,  or  customs  protection  our  laws  would  give  it, 
of  such  church.'  This  is  likewise  the  continue  for  many  years  to  live  to- 
doctrine  of  Steadman  v.  Potcell,  1  srether  as  husband  and  wife,  recog- 
Addams,  Eccl.  Rep.  68,  where  the  nizing,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
proof  of  an  Irish  marriage  did' not  believe  they  did,  the  inUidity  and 
go  beyond  that  which  may  be  made  binding  obligation  of  the  marriage 
in  this  case,  and  did  not  ne^tive  the  for  all  purposes.  If  these  views  are 
fact  that  the  celebration  might  have  correct,  proof  of  the  ceremony  of 
been  by  a  popish  priest,  which,  bv  the  marriage  did  prima  facie  establish  it, 
local  law,  would  nave  rendered  it  in-  and  the  court  did  not  err  in  holding 
valid.  It  has  been  held  in  this  state  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  common  law,  as  it  exists  the  foreign  law  before  putting  the 
among  us,  will  be  presumed  to  pre-  certificates  in  evidence." 
vail  in  a  foreign  country,  in  the  ab-  In  Meiater  v.  Moore,  96  U.  S.  76. 
sence  of  proof  to  the  contrary.  i2«  24  L.  ed.  826,  Strong,  J.,  said: — 
High,  2  Dougl.  (Mich.)  615;  Crane  "We  do  not  propose  to  examine  in 
V.  Hardy,  1  Mich.  56.  And  though  it  detail  the  numerous  decisions  that 
may  be  questionable  if  this  doctrine  have  been  made  by  the  state  courts, 
is  to  be  applied  universally,  it  can-  In  many  of  the  states  enactipents  ex- 
not  be  disputed  that  the  reason  of  it  iRt  very  similar  to  the  Michigan  stat- 
is  applicable  to  all  marriages  cele-  ute,  but  their  object  has  manifestly 
hrated  in  Christian  countries,  in  been  not  to  declnre  what  shall  be 
which  it  may  properly  be  assumed  requisite  to  the  validity  of  a  mar- 
that  a  general  common  law  on  the  riage,  but  to  provide  a  legitimate 
subject  of  marriage  still  prevails,  mode  of  solemnizing  it.  They  speak 
Wharton,  Confi.  I*.  $  171.  And  as  of  the  celebration  of  its  rite  rather 
has  been  well  said,  the  inconvenience  than  of  its  validity,  and  they  address 
of  adherinf^  to  more  rigid  rules  in  the  themselves  principally  to  the  func- 
proof  of  foreign  marriages  would,  in  tionaries  they  authorize  to  perform 
a  country  so  largely  populated  by  ira-  the  cerrmony.  In  most  cases  the 
migrants  as  is  ours,  be  peculiarly  leading  purpose  is  to  secure  a  regis- 
great,  and  put  courts  and  litisrants  to  trntion  of  marriages  and  evidence  by 
useless  trouble  and  expense  in  every  which  marriages  may  be  proved ;  for 
instance.  Bishop,  Marr.  A  Div.  %  example,  by  certificate  of  a  dergy- 
628,  4th  ed.  Polygamous  and  incestu-  mnn  or  magistrate,  or  by  an  exempli- 
ous  marriages  celebrated  in  countries  fication  of  the  registry.  In  a  small 
where  they  are  permitted  are  never-  number  of  the  states,  it  must  be  ad- 
theless  treated  as  invalid  here,  be-  mitted,  such  statutes  have  been  con- 
cause  they  are  condemned  by  the  strued  as  denying  validity  to  mar- 
common  voice  of  civilized  nations,  riages  not  formed  according  to  the 
which  establishes  a  common  law  for-  statutory  directions.  Notably  has 
bidding  them;  and  the  same  reason-  this  been  so  in  North  Carolina,  and 
ing  which  condemns  them  must  sus-  in   Tennessee,  where  the  statute  of 
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recusants  with  the  Church,  required  that  no  marriage  should 
he  valid  unless  it  was  declared  hefore  the  competent  parish 
priest^  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  witnesses:     ^'Qui  alitor 

North  Carolina  was  in  force.  But  The  proof  of  oonsensual  marriages 
the  statute  contained  a  provision  de-  is  diRcussed  at  large  in  Wharton,  Ev. 
daring  null  and  void  ail  marriages  f§  83,  84  et  aeq.;  Wharton,  Crim. 
solemnized  as  directed  without  a  Ev.  f§  170-246^  827. 
license  first  had.  So,  in  Massachu-  In  HehbUihtDoithe  ▼.  Hepux>rih,  98 
setts  it  was  early  decided  that  a  stat-  111.  126,  the  court  said:  "By  the 
nte  very  like  the  Michigan  statute  common  law,  if  the  contract  be  made 
rendered  illegal  a  marriage  which  per  verba  de  prweenti  it  is  sufficient 
would  have  been  good  at  common  evidence  of  marriage,  or  if  made  per 
law,  but  which  was  not  entered  into  verba  de  future  cum  copula,  the  cop- 
in  the  manner  directed  by  the  writ-  ula  would  be  presumed  to  have  been 
ten  law.  Milford  v.  Worceeter,  7  allowed  on  the  faith  of  the  marriage 
Mass.  48.  It  may  well  be  doubted,  promise,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the 
however,  whether  such  is  now  the  copula  the  parties  accepted  each  oth- 
law  in  that  state.  In  Parian  v.  Her-  er  as  husl&nd  and  wife.  On  this 
vey,  1  Gray,  119,  where  the  question  subject  the  maxim  of  the  law  is  in- 
was  whether  a  marriage  of  a  girl  exorable,  that  it  is  the  consent  of 
only  thirteen  years  old,  married  parties  and  not  their  concubinage 
without  parental  consent,  was  a  valid  that  constitutes  valid  marriage.  The 
marriage  (the  statute  prohibiting  well-being  of  society  demands  a  strict 
clergymen  and  magistrates  from  sol-  adherence  to  this  principle." 
eranizing  marriages  of  females  under  In  Hynes  v.  McDermoit,  82  N.  Y. 
eighteen  without  the  consent  of  41,  37  Am.  Rep.  538,  the  plaintiff's 
parents  or  guardians),  the  court  case  rested  on  an  alleged  marriage 
held  it  good  and  binding,  notwith-  between  herself  and  the  defendant, 
standing  the  statute.    .    .    .  which  marriage,  it  was  claimed,  was 

"The  rule  deduced  by  all  these  agreed  to  by  the  parties,  first  in 
writers  from  the  decided  cases  is  thus  England,  though  not  in  a  form  that 
stated  by  Mr.  Greenleaf :  'Though  in  would  make  it  valid  if  the  parties 
most,  if  not  all,  the  United  States  were  English,  then  on  a  ship  crossing 
there  are  statutes  regulating  the  cele-  the  British  channel,  and  then  in 
bration  of  marriage  rites,  and  inflict-  lYance.  The  validity  of  the  mar- 
ing  penalties  on  all  who  disobey  the  riage,  so  far  as  concerns  the  agree- 
regulations,  yet  it  is  generally  con-  ment  on  the  ship,  was  sustained;  and 
sidered  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  it  was  further  held  that  as  there  was 
positive  statute  declaring  that  all  no  proof  that  the  French  law  was  dif- 
marriages  not  celebrated  m  the  pre-  ferent  in  this  respect  from  our  own, 
scribed  manner  shall  be  void,  or  that  the  agreement  in  France  would  con- 
none  but  certain  magistrates  or  min-  stitute  a  marriage. 
isters  diall  solemnize  a  marriage,  "Enough,"  said  Folger,  Ch.  J., 
any  marriage,  regularly  made  accord-  "took  place  at  those  times,  if  it  had 
ing  to  the  common  law,  without  ob-  been  done  in  the  territory  of  this 
serving  the  statute  r^ulations,  state,  to  have  made  a  valid  contract 
would  still  be  a  valid  marriage.' "  of  marriage.  Enough  took  place 
Hence  the  burden  is  on  the  party  afterward  to  furnish  a  presumption, 
undertaking  to  show  that  a  foreign  under  the  laws  of  this  state,  of  a 
consensoal  marriage  was  not  in  con-  prior  legally  formed  and  subsisting 
formity  with  the  law  of  the  place  of  marriage  relation.  By  the  law  of 
solemidzation.  Meister  v.  Moore,  96  this  state  a  man  and  a  woman  who 
U.  S.  76,  24  L.  ed.  826;  Hutohins  v.  are  competent  to  marry  each  other, 
KimtneU^  31  Mich.  127,  18  Am.  Rep.  without  going  before  a  minister  or 
164;  Com.  v.  Kenney,  120  Mass.  387;  magistrate,  without  the  presence  of 
Redgrave  v.  Redgrave,  38  Md.  93.         any  person  as  a  witness,  with  no  pre- 
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quam  praesente  parocho  vel  alio  sacerdote  de  ipsius  parochi 
seu  ordinarii  licentia  et  duobus  vel  tribus  testibus  matrimo- 
nium  contrahere  attentabunt,  eos  sancta  synodus  ad  sic  con- 


viouB  public  notice  given,  with  no 
form  or  ceremony,  civil  or  religious, 
and  with  no  record  or  written  evi- 
dence of  the  act  kept,  and  merely  by 
words  of  present  contract  between 
them,  may  take  upon  themselves  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  be 
bound  to  themselves,  to  the  stiEite,  and 
to  society  as  such;  and  if  after  that 
the  marriage  is  deniea,  proof  of  ac- 
tual cohabitation  as  husband  and 
wife,  acknowledgment  and  recogni- 
tion of  each  other  to  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances and  the  public  as  such, 
and  the  general  reputation  thereof, 
will  enable  a  court  to  presume  that 
there  was  in  the  beginning  an  actual 
And  bona  flde  marriage.  Brinkley  v. 
Brinhley,  60  N.  Y.  184,  10  Am.  Rep. 
460,  and  cases  there  cited. 

"But  what  passed  between  the  in- 
testate and  the  adult  plaintiff  took 
place  out  of  the  territory  of  this 
state.  Part  6f  it  took  place  upon 
English  soil,  and  it  is  conceded  that 
it  did  not  make  a  lawful  marriage  ac- 
<K)rding  to  the  law  of  England.  Part 
of  it  took  place  upon  the  sea,  in  a 
vessel  clearing  from  an  English  port 
and  crossing  the  channel  to  a  French 
port.  Part  of  it  took  place  in 
France. 

"In  some  state  of  the  case  here 
might  come  in  the  question,  whether, 
if  the  acts  which  would  make  a  valid 
marriage  when  done  in  this  state  are 
done  outside  its  bounds,  and  not  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  place 
where  done,  they  will  make  a  relation 
which  will  be  upheld  as  a  valid  mar- 
riage by  the  laws  of  this  state. 

"fiut  this  question  we  need  not  de- 
<;ide.  There  is  no  proof  of  what  is 
the  law  of  marriage  in  France,  and 
we  will  not  presume  that  it  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  this  state.  Monroe 
V.  Douglass y  6  N.  Y.  447;  8av<ige  v. 
(TNeil,  44  N.  Y.  298.  There  is  no 
proof  of  the  nationality  of  the  vessel 
in  which  the  parties  crossed  the  chan- 
nel, and  we  will  not  presume  that  it 
was  that  of  a  country  whose  law  of 
marriage  has  been  proved  in  this  case 


to  be  different  from  that  of  this 
state,  even  if  we  are  required  to  hold 
that  a  vessel  on  the  seas  has  with  it 
the  law  of  marriage  of  the  nation 
whose  flag  it  flies.  There  was  enough 
in  the  testimony  of  what  took  place 
between  the  parties  at  sea  and  be- 
tween them,  their  friends,  acquaint- 
ances, and  the  public,  while  they 
were  in  France,  to  sustain  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  that  they  were  husband 
and  wife  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  this  state.  United  States  Trust 
Co.  V.  Harris,  2  Bosw.  76. 

"Though  they  cohabited  in  Eng- 
land before  crossing  the  channel,  the 
testimony,  while  it  does  not  prove  a 
marriage  in  accord  with  English  law, 
shows  enough  for  a  jury  to  find 
therefrom  that  there  was  the  pur- 
pose and  a  form  of  marriage,  that 
there  was  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
woman  to  commence  a  meretricious 
cohabitation,  and  yielding  on  the 
part  of  the  intestate  to  her  demand 
for  marriage  before  cohabitation 
should  be  had." 

In  Massachusetts,  under  local  stat- 
utes, another  rule  is  imposed.  In 
Com.  V.  Munson,  127  Mass.  469,  34 
Am.  Rep.  411,  the  defendant,  at  a 
public  religious  meeting  called  by 
him,  at  a  chapel,  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  at  which  no  magistrate  or 
clergyman  was  present,  gave  out  a 
text,  talked  awhile  about  "repent- 
ance," read  Matt.  rx.  1-6;  then  a 
woman  came  forward  and  read  from 
the  6th  to  the  10th  verse  of  the  same 
chapter;  they  then  joined  hands  and 
the  defendant  said:  "In  the  pres- 
ence of  God  and  of  these  witnesses,  I 
now  take  this  woman  whom  I  hold  by 
the  right  hand  to  be  my  lawful  wed- 
ded wife,  to  love,  and  to  cherish,  till 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
or  till  death  do  us  part."  The  woman 
then  said:  "And  I  now  take  this 
man  to  be  my  lawfully  wedded  hus- 
band, to  love,  reverence,  and  obey  him 
imtil  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend 
from  heaven  with  a  shout  and  the 
voice  of  the  archangel  and  with  the 
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trahendiini  omnino  inhabiles  reddit  et  hujusmodi  contractus 
viritos  et  nuUos  esse  decernit,  prout  eos  praesenti  decreto  irri- 
tos  facit  et  annuUat"^  Analogous  statutes  were  adopted  in 
England^  and  in  several  Gterman  Protestant  states,  partly  from 
retaliatory  feeling,  partly  to  suppress  dissent  from  the  estab- 
lished churches.  Yet  these  statutes,  like  all  others  abridging 
conmion-law  rights,  have  been  strictly  construed.*  Thus,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  proviso  that  the  decree  on  matrimony  is 
made  dependent  on  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council,  Eoman  Catholic  jurists  have  declared  that  this  de- 
cree is  not  binding  on  even  Eoman  Catholics  in  those  countries 
in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  are  not  technically 
"published."^     Hence,  Protestant  countries  are  exempted,  ev- 

tnnnp  of  God,  or  till  death  shall  us  same  view  is  expressed,  as  to  Italy, 
sever;"  and  the  parties  then  bowed,  in  a  report  made  to  the  Italian  Sen- 
and  the  defendant  offered  prayer,  ate,  on  the  late  legalization  of  civil 
Neither  party  was  a  Friend  or  Quak-  marriages  in  that  Kingdom.  Law- 
er,  and  the  ceremony  was  not  con-  rence,  Atude,  etc.  sur  le  Manage,  p. 
formable  to  the  usage  of  any  relig-  10,  citing  Hue  et  Orsier,  le  Code  Civil 
ions  sect ;  but  the  rite  was  performed  Italien,  title  i.  p.  53. 
in  good  faith  and  followed  by  cohabi-  In  Louisiana,  the  decrees  of  the 
tation.  The  usual  license  as  required  Council  of  Trent  have  been  declared 
by  statute  had  been  taken  out  of  the  by  the  supreme  court  never  to  have 
clerk's  office,  and  after  the  ceremony  been  in  force,  even  if  technically  pub- 
was  duly  returned.  It  was  held  that  lished  in  the  mother  country.  Fat- 
this  was  not  a  valid  marriage.  "In  ton  v.  Philadelphia,  1  La.  Ann.  96; 
Massachusetts,"  said  Gray,  Ch.  J.,  Holmes  v.  Holmes,  6  La.  466,  26  Am. 
"from  very  early  times,  the  requisites  Dec.  482 ;  Hallett  v.  Collins,  10  How. 
of  a  valid  marriage  have  been  regu-  174,  13  L.  ed.  376. 
lated  by  statutes  of  the  colony,  prov-  So,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
incc,  and  commonwealth ;  the  canon  Trent,  even  in  the  view  of  the  Church 
law  was  never  adopted,  and  it  was  of  Rome,  bind  only  those  who  are  in 
never  received  here  as  common  law,  obedience  to  the  Papal  See.  This  was 
that  parties  could  by  their  own  con-  testified  to  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in 
tract,  without  the  presence  of  an  offi-  his  evidence  before  the  House  of 
ciating  clergyman  or  magistrate,  take  Lords,  in  1844,  in  the  Sussex  Peerage 
each  other  as  husband  and  wife,  and  Case,  On  this.  Lord  Campbell  said : 
so  marry  themselves."  Com.  v.  Mun-  "The  evidence  that  has  been  given  to 
son,  127*  Mass.  460,  34  Am.  Rep.  413.  us  of  the  Roman  law,  uncontradicted 
The  case  of  Quakers  is  excepted  by  as  it  is,  would  prove  that  a  marriage 
statute.  The  Rhode  Island  statute  at  Rome  of  English  Protestants,  con- 
is  of  similar  structure  with  that  of  tracted  according  to  the  rites  of  their 
Massachusetts.  own  church,  would  be  recognized  as 

1  Trid.  Con.  seas.  24,  cap.  i.  de  re-  a  marriage  by  the  Roman  law,  and 
form.  matr.  therefore   would   be   a   marriage  all 

2  Soe  Bishop,  Marr.  A  Div.  §  284.       over  the  world."    "I  own  that  that 
s  The    decree    of    the    Council   of  evidence  surprised  me.     I  had  imag- 

Trent,  in  respect  to  marriage,  we  are  ined    that  it    was  impossible  there 

told  by  Pothier,  was  a  clerical  usur-  could  be  a  valid  marriage  at  Rome, 

pation,  which  never  had  any  authori-  between  Protestants,  by  a  Protestant 

ty  in  France.    Traits  de  Mariage.  pt.  clergyman,  such  as  the  Roman  law 

4,  chap.  i.  §  4;  Friedberg,  p.  65.     The  would    recognize.     As    the    evidence 
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en  as  to  their  Koman  Catholic  subjects,  from  its  effect  And 
hence,  even  in  France,  the  ordinances  of  the  Council,  as  to  mar- 
riage, from  want  of  publication,  never  had  any  territorial  force. 
For  states  unaffected  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  highest  Ger- 
man authorities  on  ecclesiastical  law  now  unite  in  saying  that 
at  common  law  there  is  no  form  of  marriage  established.'* 

175.  State  limitationfl  not  obligatory  on  foreigners  when  im- 
practicable.— ^It  has  already  been  observed  that,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns marriages  solemnized  abroad,  the  general  rule  is  that  the 
law  of  the  place  of  solemnization  determines  as  to  form.  The 
first  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  where  a  marriage  is  solem- 
nized abroad  under  circumstances  which  make  it  impossible  for 
the  parties  to  comply  with  the  local  law,  then  the  courts  of  the 
domicil  of  such  parties  will  not  hold  the  marriage  thereby  in- 
validated.^ The  rule  as  stated  by  Lord  Eldon  is  as  follows: 
"Where  persons  [are]  married  abroad,  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  they  were  married  according  to  the  lex  loci,  or  that  they 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  lex  loci,  or  that  there  was  no 

stands    at    your  Lordships*   bar,  it  618.     See  Templeion  v.  Tyree,  L.  R 

would    appear,    however,    that    the  2  Prob.  A  Div.  420,  41  L.  J.  Prob.  N. 

Roman  law     .     .     .     would  treat  it  «    q^    «-  j    t    v    q    Aoa    01   to-^i, 

as  a  marriage  valid  by  the  universal  ^-  ^\^  Jf'  ^'  ^'  S-  429,  21  Week, 

law  of  the  Church  before  the  date  of  ^V^  81 ;  Greaves  v.  Oreaves,  L.  R.  2 

the  decree  of  that  Council ;   and   it  Prob.  &  Div.  423,  41  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S. 

would  appear  that  the  decree  of  the  gg^  26  L.  T,  N.  S.  745.  20  Week.  Rep. 

Council  of  Trent  respecting  marriages  g^     ^^       ^    Thomdike,  6  Allen, 

was  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  mar-  ^'    „„  ,         .  , 

riage  of  Protestants,  who  could  not  268.    These  cases  do  not  seem  to  sup- 

conform    to    it."      Sussex    Peerage  port  the  text.     The  first  was  the  case 

Case,  11  Clarke  A  F.  152,  8  Jur.  793.  of  a  marriage  between  British  sub- 

'.  ^J  jr  ?^^^  ^y  *^f  ?J'l*'T^''*^?r  i^^^  solemnized  at  Madras  before  a 
in  1866,  m  a  paper  laid  before  the  ;*    ^,    ,.        .    .     m,.     ,    .  .  ,.  ,^ 

Royal  Commission  on  the  Laws  of  Catholic  priest.  The  decision  uphold- 
Marriage  (App.  pp.  2,  etc.),  that  the  ing  the  marriage  waa  put  upon  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  ac-  ground  that  the  parties  belonged  to 
cording  to  the  Inill  of  Pius  VI.  issued  ^j^^  g^j^-^j^  settlement,  and  carried 
on  March  7,  1785,  touches  only  the     .     ,  r  t^     1     ^      .^.v  xu 

Catholic  Church,  and  does  not,  there-  ^^^  ^^^s  of  England  with  them,  and 
fore,  invalidate  clandestine  mar-  were  therefore  unaffected  by  the  laws 
riages,  or  marriages  without  the  of  the  natives.  The  next  two  eases 
forms    prescribed    by    the    Council    ^.^       ^  .^    j  question  as  to 

when  contracted  between  a  Catholic         «.  ,     ,  ,  \^^  . 

and  a  Protestant.  conflict  of  laws,  as  the  mamagef^  in 

4  Goeschen,  Doctrina  de  matr.  note  question  were  both  solemnized  in 
162,  190;   Priedberg   (Das  Recht  der   England  (the  forum).     The  last  case 

fwrabuXn"?^'  ^^'"^'^^  *''^'  ^^""^  *'  authority  for  the  third  exception 

stated  in  ante,  §   170    (if  that  may 

1  Ixiutour    v.    Teesdale,   8   Taunt,   properly  be  regarded  as  an  exception 

880,  2  Marsh.  243,  17  Revised  Rep.   to  the  lew  lod).     In  this  case  the  de- 
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lex  loci/'*  Lord  Stowell,  in  treating  of  English  marriages  cel- 
ebrated abroad,  said:  "It  is  true,  indeed,  that  English  deci- 
sions have  established  this  rule — ^that  a  foreign  marriage,  valid 
according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  celebrated,  is  good  ev- 
erywhere else;  but  they  have  not  e  con  verso  established  that 
marriages  of  British  subjects,  not  good  according  to  the  gen- 
eral law  of  the  place  where  celebrated,  are  universally,  and  un- 
der all  possible  circumstances,  to  be  regarded  as  invalid  in 
England.  It  is  therefore  certainly  to  be  advised  that  the  safest 
course  is  always  to  be  married  according  to  the  law  of  the 
country;  for  then  no  question  can  be  stirred;  but  if  this  can- 
not be  done  on  account  of  legal  or  religious  difficulties,  the  law 
of  this  country  does  not  say  that  its  subjects  shall  not  marry 
abroad.  And  even  in  cases  where  no  difficulties  of  that  insup- 
erable magnitude  exist,  yet,  if  a  contrary  practice  has  been 
sanctioned  by  long  acquiescence  and  acceptance  of  the  one  coun- 
try that  has  silently  permitted  such  marriages,  and  of  the  oth- 
er that  has  silently  accepted  them,  the  courts  of  this  country, 
I  presume,  would  not  incline  to  shake  their  validity  upon  these 
large  and  general  theories,  encountered  as  they  are  by  nu- 
merous exceptions  in  the  practice  of  nations."*  In  this  case 
an  English  marriage  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  held  valid, 
although  directly  violating  the  local  law. 

cision,  upholding  a  marriage  solem-  oeption;    as,   where  the   forms   pre- 

nized  in  the  free  city  of  Frankfort  be-  scribed  by  the  local  law  are  contrary 

...  ,  * , ^u.,„^4.i.„  ^^A  to   the   religious   convictions   of   the 

tween  a  citizen  of  MaBsachusetto  and  p^^.^.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  marriage  is  eel- 

a  citizen  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  ebrated  according  to  tjie  law  of  the 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  though  the  provi-  country  of  the  contracting  parties, 
rions  of  the  local  law  were  not  com-   either  during  a  military  occupation 

...      .., ^ ^„  XV  ^  «,^„«^  fK«+   ^^  before  a   consular  or  diplomatic 

phed  with,  was  upon  the  ground  that  representative  of  their  countJy. 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  in  the  j^  would  in  most  cases  be  impossi- 
caae  showed  that  the  local  law  did  ble  for  foreigners  to  comply  with  the 
not  apply  to  foreigners,  and  that  the  French  law.  The  Code,  for  instance, 
marriage  in  question  would  be  recog-  'flH^"^*  »,P"?'^  continued  residence 
uMina.fpi  *"  )i  '^  e     of  Six  months  m  the  same  commune. 

nized  as  valid  by  the  authorities  of  xiie  consent  of  parents  is  required, 
Frankfort.  and  a  publication  in  .the  domicil  of 

each  of  the  parties.     A  registry  is  to 

s  Cruise,  Dignities,  276;  adopted  in  be  hiade,  presupposing  a  prior  regis- 
Dicey  on  Domicil,  Op.  cit.  210.  Judge  try  of  the  birth  of  the  parties,  and 
Story  argues  strongly  to  the  same  the  marriage  of  their  parents,  though 
effect.     C^nfl.  L.  §  118.  it  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  most 

Fiore  (Op.  at.  §  08),  while  admit-   citizens  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
ting  the  rule  that  the  forms  of  a   peal  to  such  a  registry.     See  Law- 
marriage  must  conform  to  the  law  es-   rence  Com.  sur.  Wheat,  iii.  346. 
tablished  in  the  place  of  celebration,        '  Ruding  v.  Smith,  2  Hagg.  Con.- 
says  that  the  rule  is  subject  to  ex-    sist.  Rep.  390 
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This,  also,  accords  with  the  view  of  an  eminent  Swiss  jurist, 
Dr.  Eeinhold  Schmid.*  "When  persons  married  abroad,"  so 
he  speaks,  "take  up  their  residence  with  us,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
sides  that  the  marriage,  so  far  as  its  formal  requisites  are  con- 
cerned, cannot  be  impeached,  if  it  corresponds  either  with  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  the  married  pair  had  their  domicil,  or 
with  those  where  the  marriage  was  celebrated.  But  we  must 
not  construe  this  as  implying  that  the  juridical  validity  of  the 
marriage  depends  absolutely  on  the  laws  of  the  place  under 
whose  dominion  it  was  constituted ;  for  the  fact  that  a  marriage 
was  void  by  the  laws  of  a  prior  domicil  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  declare  it  void  if  it  united  all  the  requisites  of  a  lawful 
marriage  as  they  are  imposed  by  our  laws.  So  far  as  concerns 
the  material  conditions  of  the  contracting  of  marriage,  we 
must  distinguish  between  such  hindrances  as  would  have  im- 
peded marriage,  but  cannot  dissolve  it  when  already  concluded 
(impedimenta  impedientia  tantum)^  and  such  as  would  ac- 
tually dissolve  a  marriage,  if  celebrated  in  the  face  of  them 
{impedimenta  dirimentia).  A  matrimonial  relation  that  in 
the  last  sense  is  prohibited  by  our  laws  cannot  be  tolerated  in 
our  territory,  though  it  was  entered  into  by  foreigners  before 
they  visited  us.  We  will,  therefore,  tolerate  no  polygamous  or 
incestuous  unions  of  foreigners  settling  within  our  limits.'' 
This  view  is  substantially  tiiat  which  is  expressed  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages. 

By  the  Italian  Code  (art.  102),  the  capacity  of  foreigners 
to  marry  is  determined  by  the  law  of  the  country  to  which  they 
belong.  But  with  a  strange  inconsistency  an  exception  is  made 
providing  that  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  must  be  ob- 
tained according  to  the  Code.  It  is  further  provided  that  a  for- 
eigner desiring  to  marry  in  Italy  must  file  a  declaration  of  the 
competent  authority  of  the  country  to  which  he  belongs,  to  the 
effect  that  according  to  the  law  of  that  country  there  is  no  im- 
pediment to  the  projected  marriage.  In  Prussia,  similar  re- 
strictions exist,  though  there  is  a  right  of  dispensation  in  favor 
of  English  and  American  subjects.  * 

If  we  hold  rigorously  to  the  rule  that  the  ceremonial  of  the 
place  of  celebration  is  to  be  followed  where  the  parties  are  for- 
eigners, few  marriages  of  Americans,  under  such  legislation, 
would  be  valid.    A  citizen  of  New  York,  for  instance,  marries 

4  Die  Herrschaft  der  Gesetze,  etc.,       s  Lawrence  Com.  iii.  347. 
Jena,  1863,  p.  79. 
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in  Italy:  Who  is  the  competent  authority  of  his  country  to 
whom  he  is  to  apply  for  a  certificate  that  there  is  no  impedi- 
ment in  the  way?  Waiving  the  question  whether  his  "coun- 
try," in  this  respect,  is  the  United  States  or  New  York, — as  to 
which  question  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides, — ^what  of- 
ficial, either  of  the  United  States  or  of  New  York,  is  competent 
to  ^ve  such  a  certificate  {  And,  if  competent^  how  oould  such 
a  certificate  be  given  without  prior  notice  by  publication  to  con- 
testing parties  to  come  in?® 

176.  Nor  when  violating  conscience. — Nor  will  the  home  state 
hold  that  the  marriages  of  its  subjects  abroad  are  invalid  when 
such  marriages  were  not  according  to  forms  which  the  parties 
could  not  conscientiously  adopt  Of  this  an  illustration  is  giv- 
en in  a  case  already  cited  before  Lord  Eldon,  to  the  effect  tiiat 
a  marriage  between  Protestants  at  Rome,  solemnized  by  a  Prot- 
estant clergyman,  was  vaUd,  though  the  ceremony  was  assumed 
to  be  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  lex  loci,^  and  ^e  same  is  ex- 
pressly affirmed  of  marriages  of  English  parties,  by  a  Protes- 
tant minister,  at  Calais.^     Hence,  a  marriage  in  New  South 

« See    Oorreepoadenoe   in   Foreign  in    certain    cases,    contract    a   valid 
Relations  U.  S.  for  1876,  pp.  442,  447,  marriage  without  celebrating  it  ac- 

^li/.^rsh,  on  November  1,  1877,  ^^'^^«  ^.^^^  ^«^  'Tr^".^' 
when  American  minister    at  Rome,  and  m  Plulhpa  ▼.  Gregg,  10  Watts, 
writing  to  Mr.  Evarts  on  the  subject   158,   36   Am.   Dec.   158,   there  is  an 
of  American  marriages  in  Italy  (For-   obiter  statement  to  the  eflfect  that 
S?ng^iSat*°?Je'S^ii;  l^to^^  f-  »  •  well-recogniz^l  exception 
with  the  prescripti<ms  of  the  Italian  to  the  rule  that  a  marriage  mvahd 
law,   adds:     ''It  is   always   difficult,  where    celebrated    is    invalid    every- 
and  sometimes  impossible,  to  follow  where,    in    case    of    marriages    cele- 
either  branch  of  this  advice,  and  the  ^    ^  ^  ^      .       ^^^ries  by  citi- 
parties   not   unfrequently   choose   to  "'"•'^  ^,.       !f     '^""*''^*''"  "J^ 
run  the  risk  of  the  illegality  of  the  ^^  entitlmg  themselves,  under  cer- 
marriage    rather    than    attempt    to  tain  circumstances,  to  the  benefit  of 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  code  the  lavra  of  their  own  country. 
emle^  and  they  content  themselves 
with  a  marriage  ceremony  performed  /^     .      tx.     .  . 

1^  an  American  or  other  clergyman  ^  Cruise,  Dignities,  276. 
in  the  presence  of  a  consular  officer  '  Harford  v.  Morris,  2  Hagg.  Con- 
of  the  United  States."  Esperson,  a  ^ist.  Rep.  430.  See  also  Newbury  v. 
distinguished  Italian  jurist  and  pro-  Brunswick,  2  Vt.  161,  19  Am.  Dec. 
lessor,  adopU  the  view  of  the  text.  703;  Loring  v.  Thorndike,  5  Allen, 
Jour,  du  droit  int.  privfi,  1880,  p.  363.   267;  Eraser,  Hush.  &  W.  2d  ed.  pp. 

70,  446. 
There  is  an   obiter  statement  in       Savigny  expressly  holds  that  for- 

Canale  v.  People,  177  HI.  219,  52  N.  l^^'^^TmT^?-^-*.?^^^^^ 

vi»^xi-x         A'  *>oly  civil  marriages  are  valid  may 

E.    310,   to   the   effect   that   parties  solemnize    marriages  internationally 

flojouming  in  a  foreign  country  may,  valid  by  adopting  the  forms  of  their 
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Wales  by  a  Presbyterian  dergyman,  where  neither  of  the  par^ 
ties  was  a  Presbyterian,  was  held  valid  in  England,  though 
violating  a  local  act  of  New  South  Wales, ' 

Brocher^  accepts  the  exception  above  stated.  He  urges  that 
what  are  called  formalities  are  often  matters  of  high  principle. 
A  state,  for  instance,  prescribes  a  specific  religious  service.  To 
this  service  foreigners  about  to  be  married  in  such  state  may  en- 
tertain insuperable  conscientious  objections.  To  the  same 
efiFect  speaks  Judge  Story.  ° 

Somewhat  in  the  same  spirit  are  the  remarks  of  Lord  Stow- 
ell,  in  a  case  already  cited:  "What  is  the  law  of  marriage  in 
all  foreign  establishments  settled  in  countries  professing  a  re- 
ligion essentially  different?  In  the  English  factories  at 
Lisbon,  Leghorn,  Oporto,  Cadiz;  and  in  the  factories  in  the 
East — Smyrna,  Aleppo,  and  others?  In  aU  of  which  (some 
of  these  establishments  existing  by  authority  imder  treaties, 
and  others  under  indulgence  and  toleration)  marriages  are  reg- 
ulated by  the  law  of  the  original  country  to  which  they  are 
still  considered  to  belong.  An  English  resident  at  St  Peters- 
burg does  not  look  to  the  ritual  of  the  Oreek  Church,  but  to 
the  Kubric  of  the  Church  of  England,  when  he  contracts  a 
marriage  with  an  English  woman.  Nobody  can  suppose  that^ 
while  the  Mogul  Empire  existed,  an  Englishman  was  bound 
to  consult  the  Koran  for  the  celebration  of  his  marriage.  Even 
where  no  foreign  connection  can  be  ascribed,  a  respect  is  shown 
to  the  opinions  and  practice  of  a  distinct  people.  The  validity 
of  a  Greek  marriage  in  the  extensive  dominions  of  Turkey  is 
left  to  depend,  I  presume,  upon  their  own  canons,  without  any 
reference  to  Mahometan  ceremonies.  There  is  a  jus  gentium, 
upon  this  matter, — a  comity  which  treats  with  tenderness,  or 
at  least  with  toleration,  the  opinions  and  usages  of  a  distinct 
people,  in  this  transaction  of  marriage."®  In  other  words, 
the  ;us  gentium  which  Lord  Stowell  invokes  is  not  that  of  the 
place  of  marriage  as  controlling  the  ceremony,  but  that  which 
concedes  to  travelers,  and  to  residents  not  domiciled,  the  right 
to  solemnize  their  marriages  according  to  their  own  religious 
faith.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  these  rites  should  be,  in  all 
respects,  those  obtaining  at  the  place  of  the  parties'  domicil. 

own  oountry  and  church.    Savigny,  <  Droit  int.  priv«,  142. 

viii.  345-365.  6  Confl.  L.  $  177. 

iCatterall    ▼.    Catterall,    1    Robt.  « Ruding  v.  Smith,  2  Bagg.  Cogk- 

Ecel.  Rep.  580,  11  Jur.  914,  9  Jur.  sist.  Rep.  385. 
951,  1  Robt.  Eccl.  Rep.  304. 
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In  but  few  of  the  cases  of  English  marriages  celebrated  abroad^ 
cited  by  Lord  Stowell,  could  the  English  law,  as  to  license  and 
banns,  have  been  complied  with.  It  was  held  enough  that  the 
marriage  consent  should  have  been  explicitly  and  formally  giv- 
en, though  neither  the  Anglican  rubrics,  nor  the  English  mar- 
riage statutes,  were  expressly  complied  with.  And  this,  again, 
brings  us  back  to  the  position  of  the  text^  that  local  prescrip- 
tions as  to  the  ceremony  have  no  extraterritorial  force,  when  a 
marriage  has  been  solemnized  by  competent  parties. 

177.  Nor  when  in  barbarons  or  semi-civilized  states. — ^Accord- 
ing to  Judge  Story,  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  persons  residing 
in  foreign  factories,  in  conquered  places,  and  in  desert  or  bar- 
barous places.^ 

178.  Nor  when  not  imposed  on  foreigners. — ^It  by  no  means 
follows  that  because  a  state  prescribes  a  certain  form  of  sol- 
emnization for  marriages  of  its  subjects,  it  prescribes  this  form 
for  the  marriages  of  foreigners  solemnized  within  its  borders.  ^ 
On  the  contrary,  in  those  states  which  hold  that  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  matrimonial  regulations  of  the  home  sovereign 
follows  citizens  wherever  they  go,  the  inference  is  that  these 
are  personal  laws,  binding  only  citizens  of  the  state  by  whom 
they  are  prescribed.*    In  accordance  with  this  view  it  has  been 

1  Confl.  L.  S  118-  T^o  thie  effect  is  like  any  other  contract,  may  be  oerti- 
Ending  v.  Bmith,  2  Hagg.  Consist,  fied  and  authenticated  by  a  consul  of 
Rep.  385.  [See  also  Lauiour  ▼.  Tee8-  the  United  States."  He  added  that 
dale,  8  Taunt.  830,  2  Marsh.  243,  17  this  did  not  apply  to  European  states 
Revised  Rep.  518,  ante,  f  175,  note  or  colonies  where  the  rule  of  locus 
1.]  regit  actum  was  in  full  force.    7  Ops. 

In  an  opinion  given  November  4,  Atty.  Gen.  22. 
1864,  Mr.  Coshing  stated  generally  A  singular  and  questionable  excep- 
that  marriages  valid  by  the  lex  loci  tion  to  the  rule  in  the  text  is  to  be 
contractus  would  be  valid  in  the  found  in  iSe  ^Zi^on,  31  L. T.N.  S. 638, 
United  States,  and  the  converse.  But  23  Week.  Rep.  226,  where  a  marriage, 
he  went  tm  to  say  that,  ''seeing  that  which  took  place  in  Persia,  was  held 
by  the  common  law  of  marriage,  as  invalid  on  tne  ground  that  the  wom- 
now  received  in  all  or  nearly  all  of  an,  though  she  would  have  been 
the  states  of  the  Union,  marriage  is  competent  to  marry  in  England,  was 
a  civil  contract,  to  the  validi^  of  incompetent  by  Persian  law.  In  this 
which  clerical  intervention  is  not  case  the  man  was  a  British  subject 
necessary  (Bishop,  Marr.  &  Div.  {  and  the  woman  an  Armenian. 
163),   it  would   seem  to  follow,   at 

least  as  to  all  those  countries,  bar-       i  See  Loring  v.  Thomdike,  5  Allen, 
baric  or  other,  in  which  there  is  in  268,  ante,  {  175,  note  1. 
fact  no  leoe  loci,  or  those  Mahomme- 

dan  or  Pagan  countries  in  which,  iMr.  Dicey  on  Domidl  (Op.  cit. 
though  a  local  law  exists,  yet  Ameri-  205)  says:  "All  that  is  essential 
cans  are  not  subject  to  it,  that  there  ...  is  that  it  [the  marriage] 
the  personal  statute  accompanies  should  be  contracted  in  a  form  which, 
them,  and  the  contract  of  marriage,  according  to  the  law  of  the  country 
Vol.  I.  CovTL.  of  Laws — 25. 
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held  in  France  that  a  marriage  by  Israelite  inhabitants  of  Al- 
geria is  governed  by  the  Mosaic,  and  not  by  the  French,  law; 
and  in  Italy  that  a  marriage  contracted  by  an  Italian  in  Egypt 
under  the  French  protectorate  is  governed  by  Italian,  and  not 
by  French,  law.'  In  a  Saxon  case,  also,  cited  by  Savigny,  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  at  Dresden,  held  that  where  the  parties  ob- 
served the  forms  of  their  domicil,  a  marriage  celebrated  abroad 
was  ipso  facto  valid;  the  rule,  Iocils  regit  actum,  being  only 
intraterritorial  and  facultative,  not  absolute  and  universal.* 
179.  Ezceptioii  as  to  ambassadors'  and  consuls'  honses. — It  is 


where  the  marriage  takes  place,  is 
sufficient  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  particular  case  to  constitute  a 
valid  marriage.  Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  law  of  France  were  that 
marriages  between  British  subjects 
might  be  validly  contracted  in  France 
if  celebrated  in  accordance  with  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England  with- 
out any  further  ceremony.  Then  a 
marriage  at  Paris  between  D.  and 
M.,  British  subjects,  celebrated  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  would  be  valid  here  as  be- 
ing celebrated  according  to  the  form 
required  by  the  leaf  loci  ooniractua" 
Or,  to  put  the  question  more  broad- 
ly, the  law  of  France  is  that,  in  mar- 
riage, family  consent  and  state  sanc- 
tion are  decided  by  the  lea  domicilii. 
If  so,  the  marriages  in  France  of 
New  York  domiciled  citizens  are  gov- 
erned in  this  respect  by  New  York 
law. 

sFiore,  Op.  cit.  App.  p.  646. 

♦Savigny,  viii.  f  381. 

Mr.  Marsh,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Evarts,  dated  at  Rome,  November  1, 
1875  (Foreign  Relations,  1878,  p. 
466),  says:  "I  have  been  told,  in- 
deed, by  eminent  Italian  jurists,  that 
any  marriage  regarded  as  valid  by 
the  laws  of  the  party's  country  would 
be  considered  as  valid  here,  so  far  aa 
the  risks  and  liabilities  of  such  party 
were  concerned.  But  this  is  merely  a 
professional  opinion,  not  founded,  so 
far  as  I  know,  on  legal  enactment  or 
judicial  decision,  and,  besides,  it  by 
no  means  covers  the  whole  ground. 
It  seems  desirable  that  a  remedy  be 
provided  for  these  difficulties,  but 
whether  that  is  possible  otherwise 
than  by  treaty  stipulation  between 


the  two  governments,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  say." 

See,  further,  expressions  to  this  ef- 
fect, poet,  i  179;  and  article  by  £s- 
person.  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6, 
1880,  p.  342. 

The  French  and  Italian  decisiops 
on  the  topic  in  the  texty  however,  are 
conflicting. 

In  Filippi  v.  Lepori,  it  was  ruled 
in  1874,  by  the  Tribunal  Civil  de  Vi- 
terbe,  Italy,  that  a  marriage  by  a  for- 
eigner in  Italy,  whether  with  another 
foreigner  or  with  an  Italian,  must,  so 
far  as  concerns  Italy,  be  celebrated  by 
the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Italian 
law.  The  forms  prescribed  by  the 
national  law  of  the  foreign  party  or 
parties  will  not  be  sufficient.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  held  that  such  a 
marriage  would  be  sustained,  after 
the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  if 
made  in  good  faith,  which  good  faith 
and  ignorance  of  the  law  must  be 
substantively  proved.  Jour,  du  droit 
int.  priv§,  Jan.  1876,  p.  44.     The  ap- 

Elication   of   the   last    qualification, 
owever,  is  disputed  in  a  note  in  the 
same  journal  (pp.  46,  46). 

Fiore  (Op.  cit.  §  90)  argues  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  state  to  require 
that  no  marriage  of  foreigners  should 
be  solemnized  within  its  £>rder8  with- 
out a  certificate  furnished  by  the 
proper  authorities  of  the  state  to 
which  the  parties  belong,  averring 
that  in  that  state  there  is  no  obstacle 
to  the  marriage.  He  proceeds  to  state 
that  this  provision  has  been  sanc- 
tioned in  Italy  by  the  103d  article  of 
the  Civil  Code;  in  France  by  €he  cir- 
cular of  March  4,  1831 ;  in  Austria  by 
a  decree  of  chancery  of  Sept^ml^er  22, 
1814;  in  Prussia  by  an  oroer  of  coun* 
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within  the  power  of  any  state  to  prescribe  that  it  will  regard  as 
valid  any  marriages  solemnized  by  its  own  domiciled  subjects 
in  its  embassies  abroad.  England  has  done  so^  in  respect  to 
its  own  embassies;  and  Massachusetts  has  done  so,  in  respect 
to  the  embassies  of  the  United  States  abroad.  ^  A  statute  vali- 
dating marriages  before  consuls  has  been  adopted  by  Congress ; 
but  as  marriage  is  a  municipal  institution,  under  the  control, 
so  far  as  concerns  domiciled  citizens  of  the  states,  of  the  states 
to  which  they  belong,  this  statute  can  only  be  regarded  as  op- 
erative in  respect  to  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of 
the  territories.  But  supposing  a  statute,  duly  enacted,  vali- 
dates such  marriages  so  far  as  concerns  the  subjects  of  the 
enacting  state, — ^the  question  remains  to  be  considered  whether 
such  marriages  are  internationally  binding.  Can  the  fiction 
of  extraterritoriality  be  pressed  so  far  as  to  convert  all  mar- 
riages in  an  ambassador's  chapel  into  marriages  made  on  the 
soil  of  the  state  the  ambassador  represents  ?  We  have  already 
seen  that  such  extraterritoriality,  even  in  its  widest  interpreta- 
tion, is  limited  to  the  families  of  ambassadors.*     It  cannot, 

cil  of  April  28,  1846.  And  he  argues  able  and  conducive  to  our  interests, 
that  if  every  civilized  state  should  ac-  hut  as  sanctioned  by  our  old  common 
oept  this  principle,  it  would  avoid  the  law,  the  rule  that  a  consensual  mar- 
**inconv6nient  pratique"  of  pennit-  riage  requires  for  its  validity  the  co- 
ting  certain  unions  which  will  be  an-  operation  of  neither  civil  nor  ecclesi- 
nulled  in  the  country  to  which  the  aatical  authority.  If  this  be  part  of 
parties  belong;  certain  countries,  the  policy  of  our  country, — ^ii  it  be 
such  as  Bavaria  and  Wfirtemberg,  go-  part  of  our  "public  order," — it  can- 
ing so  far  as  to  prohibit  their  sub-  not,  even  on  the  showing  of  the  emi- 
jects  from  marrying  abroad  without  nent  Italian  and  French  advocates  of 
permission  of  the  home  government,  the  ubiquity  of  nationalism,  be  made 
The  rule  proposed  by  this  distin-  to  yield  to  the  prohibitions  of  foreign 
guisbed  author,  however,  rests  on  states.  If  nationality  is  to  be  thus 
two  assumptions  that  do  not  hold  ubiquitously  dominant,  why  not  the 
good  in  the  United  States.  The  first  nationality  of  citizens  of  our  Ameri- 
of  these  is  that  it  is  the  policy  of  a  can  states  in  respect  to  matters 
largely  populated  state  to  chedc  early  which  those  states  hold  to  involve  in 
and  improvident  marriages;  whereas  the  highest  sense  both  public  order 
in  the  United  States  early  marriages  and  good  morals?  See  ante,  §  127. 
have  in  the  main  been  peculiarly  con-  On  the  question  in  the  text,  con- 
ducive to  public  prosperity,  and  mar-  ilicting  testimony  of  French  experts 
riagee  improvident  in  the  European  was  taken  in  Eate  v.  Smyth,  18  Beav. 
sense  are  often,  in  our  sense,  the  112,  23  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  706,  18  Jur. 
most  provident.  See  ante,  §§  127,  300,  2  Week.  Rep.  148,  and  the  valid- 
137.  The  second  assumption  is  that  ity  of  the  marriage  was  sustained  by 
marriage,  to  be  valid,  should,  on  gen-  Lord  Romilly. 

end    principles,   be    according    to    a  iMass.  Gen.  Stat.  chap.  106,  $  23. 

form  prescribed  bv  the  state.     So  far  ^  ^Ante,  §  16. 

from  this  being  the  case  in  the  Unit-  The  act  of  CJongress  referred  to  in 

ed  States,  we  have  accepted,  almost  the  text  is  that  of  June  22,  1860  (12 

without  dissent,  not  only  as  reason-  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.  chap.  179,  f  31,  U.  S. 
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Comp.  Stat.  1001,  p.  2,768),  which 
authorizes  all  ccmsuU  or  consular 
agents  in  foreign  countries,  to  vali- 
date marriages  solemnized  in  their 
presence  hj  any  ''persons  who  would 
be  authorized  to  marry,  if  residing  in 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

On  August  15,  1874,  instructions 
were  issued  from  the  state  depart- 
ment, which,  as  revised  and  published 
in  December^  1874,  directea  foreign 
ministers,  in  case  of  an  application  to 
have  a  marriage  performed  in  the  le* 
gation,  or  before  a  diplomatic  agent, 
"to  inform  the  parties  making  the 
application  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  department  that  a  ceremony  of 
marriage,  performed  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  legation,  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  deemed  to  be  performed  in 
the  country  within  which  the  lega^ 
tion  is  situated,  and,  therefore,  ought 
in  all  respects  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  laws  of  that  coun- 
try, in  order  to  insure  its  validity. 
Whenever  any  application  is  made 
for  the  use  of  the  legation  for  such  a 
ptirpose,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
principal  diplomatic  representative 
to  inquire  whether  the  parties  may 
lawfully  marry  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  in  which  the  legation 
is  situated;  and  whether  the  proper 
steps  have  been  taken  to  enable  the 
marriage  ceremony  to  be  legally  per- 
formed according  to  such  laws.  If 
either  of  these  inquiries  should  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  it  will  be  his 
duty  to  inform  the  applicants  that  he 
cannot  permit  the  ceremony  to  be 
performed  in  the  legation,  and  to  ex- 
plain to  them  that  there  might  be 
grave  doubts  respecting  its  validity, 
even  though  it  should  be  performed 
within  the  precincts  of  the  lepr«ition." 

The  circular,  after  referring  to  the 
ntatute,  which  provides  for  the  au- 
thentication of  marriages  before 
American  consuls,  "between  persons 
who  would  be  authorized  to  marry  if 
residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia," 
adds:  ^But  if,  the  applicant  may 
lawfully  marry  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  if  the  proper 
nteps  have  been  taken  to  enable  the 
ceremony  to  be  legally  performed, 
then  the  diplomatic  representative 
Hhould  inform  them  that  if  they  de- 
sire to  have  the  ceremony  performed 


also  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
the  principal  consular  officer  of  the 
United  States  present,  and  he  should 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  have 
such  officer  present,  if  they  desire  it." 

The  accuracy  of  the  last  statement, 
however,  may  be  doubted,  except  so 
far  as  concerns  citizens  of  the  terri- 
toriea  and  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Federal  government  to  aetermine  the 
conditions  of  the  marriage  ceremony 
so  far  as  concerns  the  citizens  of  the 
particular  states.  Hopkins  v.  Hop- 
kins, 3  Mass.  158. 

The  position  of  the  instructions, 
discountenancing  marria^  in  diplo- 
matic residences,  met  with  vigorous 
protests  from  the  American  ministers 
in  Paris  and  in  Rome.  Mr.  Hoffman, 
of  the  American  legation  in  Paris,  in 
a  letter  dated  Paris,  August  31,  1874 
(Foreign  Relations  U.  8.  1875,  pp. 
442  et  seq.),  says: — 

"During  the  seven  years  I  have 
been  secretary  of  this  legation,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  marriages  have 
been  celebrated  here,  probably  more 
than  in  all  the  other  legations  of  the 
United  States  in  Europe  during  the 
Hame  period.  The  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  my  natural  desire  to  pro- 
tect my  countrvwomen  from  the  sad 
consequences  of  an  illegal  marriage, 
have  induced  me  to  give  to  this  sub- 
ject exceptional  attention.  You  will, 
therefore,  excuse  me  if  I  venture  to 
offer  some  observations  upon  the  pro- 
posed  instruction  in  this  matter. 

"I  may  perhaps  remark,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  legality  of  these  mar- 
riages has  been  tne  object  of  serious 
consideration  by  the  able  and  consci- 
entious men  who  have  repnssented  the 
United  States  in  France.  The  vol- 
ume of  certificates  which  I  have  be- 
fore me  runs  back  to  1858.  Mr.  Ma- 
son, Mr.  Faulkner,  Mr.  Dayton,  Mr. 
Bigelow,  Mr.  Dix,  and  Mr.  Wash- 
bume,  after  full  examination  of  the 
subject,  were  of  opinion  that  such 
marriages  were  perfectly  legal,  and 
acted  accordingly.  The  subject  seems 
naturally  to  divide  itself  into  three 
points  of  view :  The  legality  of  these 
marriages  under  French  law,  under 
United  States  law,  and  under  state 
law. 
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"When  I  came  here  as  secretary  of 
legation  with  General  Dix,  1866,  be- 
ing impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  I  applied,  with  his  as- 
sent, to  Mr.  Moreau,  the  eminent 
counsel  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Armand  suits^  for  his  opinion  upon 
the  subject  of  the  legality  of  such 
marriages  under  French  law.  His 
opinion  lies  before  me.  I  translate  a 
portion  of  it: — 

"  *The  undersigned,  counsellor  at 
law  at  the  imperial  court  of  Paris, 
having  been  consulted  as  to  the  va- 
lidity of  a  marriage  contracted  be- 
tween Americans  before  the  minister 
of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  hotel 
of  the  legation,  is  of  opinion  that 
such  marriage  is  valid  in  the  eyes  of 
the  French  law.* 

**Mr.  Moreau  then  proceeds  to  give 
his  reasons  for  this  opinion. 

"  TJnder  this  head  I  will  add  that, 
in  two  instances  in  which  marriages 
between  an  American  man  and  a 
French  woman,  and  between  an  Eng- 
lishman and  a  French  woman,  cele- 
brated at  their  respective  embassies, 
have  been  annulled  by  the  French 
courts,  it  was  upon  the  ground  that 
the  woman  was  French;  and  it  was 
implied  that  had  she  been  American 
or  English,  as  the  case  might  be,  the 
marriage  would  have  been  held  val- 
id.'" 

To  this  dispatch,  Mr.  Fish,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  replies  in  a  letter  dated 
November  14,  1874,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Washbume,  minister  at  Paris.  From 
Mr.  Fish's  letter  the  following  pas- 
sages are  extracted: — 

"The  question,  no  less  from  the  in- 
trinsic importance  which  attaches  to 
a  contract  of  so  serious  a  nature, 
than  in  view  of  the  g^ave  consequen- 
ces which  may  result,  not  only  to  the 
parties  themselves,  but  to  their  off- 
spring, from  a  misapprehension  of 
the  law  governing  such  contracts,  has 
been  one  of  no  little  solicitude  to  the 
department.  It  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  rule,  subject  to  few  and  rare- 
ly-occurring exceptions,  that  a  mar- 
riage, solemnized  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  cel- 
ebrated, will  be  reco<^ized  as  valid 
and  binding  under  the  laws  of  all 
other  civilized  or  Christian  nations; 
hence,  while  it  was  deemed  proper  to 


gratify  the  natural  wish  of  American 
citizens  to  have  a  contract  of  such  in- 
terest to  them  solemnized  under  the 
flag  of  their  own  country,  and  that 
the  hospitality  of  the  legation  should 
be  extended  to  them  for  that  purpose, 
the  department  at  the  same  time  con- 
sidered it  onlv  safe  and  prudent  to 
advise  them  'that  a  ceremony  of  mar- 
riage performed  within  the  precincts 
of  a  legation  may  nevertheless  be 
deemed  to  be  performed  in  the  coun- 
try within  which  the  legation  is  situ- 
ated, and  therefore  ought,  in  all  re- 
spects, to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  laws  of  that  country,  in 
order  to  insure  its  validity.*  The 
wisdom  of  this  precautionary  meas- 
ure with  regard  to  the  marriage  of 
American  citizens  at  the  United 
States  legation  in  Paris  is  at  once 
evident  from  the  two  cases  which  Mr. 
Hoffman  instances,  in  which  mar- 
riages, solemnized  in  each  case  at  the 
respective  embassy  of  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  were  both  subse- 
quently annulled  by  a  French  judicial 
tribunal.  These  two  cases  suggest  a 
rather  awkward  commentary-  on  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Moreau,  adduced  by 
Mr.  Hoffman,  in  support  of  his  own 
criticism  of  the  views  of  the  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Moreau*s  opinion  is  to 
the  effect  *that  a  marriage  contracted 
between  Americans  before  the  minis- 
ter of  the  United  States,  and  at  tlie 
hotel  of  the  legation,  is  valid  in  the 
eyes  of  French  law.' 

"In  both  of  the  cases  in  which  the 
marriages  were  held  void  by  the 
French  court  the  women  were  French, 
and  it  was  upon  this  ground,  as  Mr. 
Hoffman  states,  that  the  contracts  were 
held  invalid,  but  the  consequences 
were  no  less  unfortunate  on  that  ac- 
coimt;  rights  of  property  acquired  by 
the  husbands  or  wives,  either  in  con- 
sequence of  or  during  coverture,  were 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  decrees 
annulling  the  marriages.  There  may 
have  been  children  of  those  mar- 
riages, and  the  consequences  to  them 
would  be  of  a  still  more  serious  char- 
acter. And  if,  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
riage solemnized  at  the  le?ation  be- 
tween Americans,  who  mii^ht  from 
any  cause  be  incompetent  to  enter  in- 
to such  contract  under  the  laws  of 
France,  its  validity  should  be  brought 
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in  question  before  a  French  tribunal, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  even  the  opin- 
ion of  the  learned  counsel  in  ques- 
tion would  be  found  insufficient  to  se- 
cure the  sanction  of  the  court  to  its 
validity.  It  was  in  riew  of  such  con- 
siderations as  these,  and  admonished 
by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  the  subject,  that 
the  department  deemed  it  advisable 
to  instruct  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  when  ap- 
plication might  be  made  for  the  use 
of  the  legation  for  such  a  purpose,  to 
satisfy  themselves  by  inquiry  wheth- 
er the  parties  might  lawfully  marry 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country 
in  which  the  legation  is  situated,  and 
in  case  they  were  found  inc(»npetent 
thus  to  marry,  to  inform  them  that 
the  ceremony  could  not  be  permitted 
to  be  performed  in  the  legation. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  manifest  im- 
propriety in  thus  usinflr  the  privileges 
of  the  legation  to  give  even  an  im- 
plied sanction  to  the  completion  of  a 
contract  which  may  be  held  by  the 
tribunals  of  the  country  in  which  the 
legation  is  situated  to  be  in  contra- 
vention of  the  laws  of  that  country.'* 
Mr.  Fish  goes  on  to  say: — 
''Marriaxres  of  American  citizens 
abroad,  celebrated  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  the  22d  of  June,  1860,  are  recog- 
nized as  valid  by  the  department. 
But  while  thus  confining  its  own  ac- 
tion within  the  prescribed  limits  of 
the  statute,  the  department  carefully 
avoids  the  expression  of  an  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  validity  or  nonvalidity 
of  the  marriage  of  citizens  celebrated 
abroad  in  any  other  manner  than  in 
conformity  with  the  statute  require- 
ments. The  forms  and  modes  which 
may  attend  the  performance  of  that 
interesting  ceremony,  as  well  as  the 
particular  place  in  which  it  shall  be 
celebrp^cd,  are  properly  left  to  the 
determination  of  the  parties  them- 
selves; while  the  legal  consequences 
of  the  adoption  or  omission  of  the  ob- 
servances prescribed  by  the  act  of 
Congress  rest  with  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals of  the  country  whose  exclusive 
province  it  is  to  decide  upon  such 
questions,  when,  in  the  course  of  le- 
gal proceedings,  such  decision  may 
become  necessary.    The  aim  of  the 


department,  in  the  instruction  which 
it  nas  issued,  has  been  one  of  precau- 
tion and  admonition,  prescribing  only 
what  was  clearly  within  the  statu- 
tory enactments,  cautioning  against 
what  is  uncertain  or  doubtful,  and 
withholding  the  use  of  the  legaticMi  in 
cases  where  the  possibilities  of  a  de- 
cision adverse  to  the  legality  of  a 
marriage  celebrated  vnthin  it  seem  to 
approach  to  a  certainty,  or,  at  least, 
are  potential." 

Mr.  Marsh,  minister  at  Kome^  in  a 
letter  dated  Rome,  October  12,  1874 
(Foreign  Relations  U.  8.  1875,  pp. 
755  et  9eq,),  writes  to  Mr.  Fish,  to 
the  effect  that  the  statute  of  June  22, 
1880,  had  been  regarded  by  him  as  an 
enabling  act,  and  that  it  had  been 
acted  on  accordingly. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Fish,  on  Januaiy 
10,  1875,  replies  (Foreign  Relations 
U.  8.  1875,  p.  760)  in  a  letter,  from 
which  the  following  is  extracted: — 

''You  are  believed  to  be  mistaken 
in  saying  that  the  48th  section  of  the 
new  instructions  of  the  department 
expresses  doubt  as  to  whether  mar- 
riage can  be  legally  celebrated  at  all 
between  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  a  foreign  country,  unless  it  be  sol- 
emnized in  o(»iformity  with  the  laws 
of  such  country.  Your  mistake  upon 
this  point  will,  it  is  believed,  be  clear 
to  you  upon  a  further  examination  of 
the  paragraph  referred  to.  The  de- 
partment has  been  careful  not  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of 
any  marriage  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances.   •    •    • 

''Marriacpe  at  legations  without  re- 
gard to  the  law  of  the  country,  on  the 
ground  of  extraterritoriality,  as  it  is 
called,  is  at  best  a  questionable  pro- 
ceeding, which,  it  may  be  apprehend- 
ed, would  scarcely  be  sanctioned  by 
the  courts  of  the  nation  where  they 
were  solemni7^d.  The  tendency  of 
opinion  is  believed  to  be  towards  nar- 
rowing the  immunities  of  diplomatic 
officers  and  their  places  of  abode  to 
those  limits  only  which  may  be  indis- 
pensable to  enable  them  to  discharge 
their  official  duties  without  moles&- 
tion  or  restraint. 

"The  use  of  the  legation  for  the 
marriage  of  persons,  even  of  the  na- 
tionality of  the  country  to  which  it 
belongs,  cannot  be  said  to  be  neoes- 
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Bary  or  even  oonvenioit  for  diplomat- 
ic purposes.** 

Mr.  Marsh,  in  a  letter  dated  at 
Rome,  November  1,  1877,  to  Mr.  Bv- 
arts  (Foreign  Relations  U.  S.  1878,  p. 
466),  when  speaking  of  marriages  be- 
fore consuls,  says:  "As  a  matter  of 
taste,  and  from  religious  feeling,  a 
clergyman  is  usually  invited  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  when  American 
Protestants  are  married  before  a  con- 
sul in  Italy;  but  the  local  civil  au- 
thorities alone  are  authorized  by 
Italian  law  to  celebrate  marriages, 
and  that  only  when  all  the  requisites 
of  the  Civil  Code  are  fulfilled.  Of 
course,  the  cases  are  rare  when  a  con- 
sul can  truly  certify  that  the  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  a  person  au- 
thorized by  the  laws  of  Italy  to  cele- 
brate it." 

That  the  solemnization  of  mar- 
riages in  diplomatic  residences  in 
Franoe  is  considered  as  not  satisfying 
the  provisions  of  the  French  Code,  so 
far  as  concerns  Fr^ch  citizens,  and 
that  the  marriage  of  a  French  citizen 
to  an  American,  at  a  diplomatic  resi- 
dence, will  not  be  considered  valid  in 
Franoe  unless  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  are  independently  complied 
with,  may  be  inferred  frcmi  a  series 
of  cases  given  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  in 
his  Etude  de  legislation  sur  le  mar- 
iage,  of  which  a  translation  is  eiven 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  wonc,  p. 
183.  Mr.  Lawrence  discusses  the 
question,  also,  in  his  Com.  sur 
Wheat,  vol.  iii.  pp.  357  et  $eq,,  and  in 
a  letter  to  M.  Roiin  Jacquemyns,  dat- 
ed August  15,  1874,  published  in  the 
Albany  Law  Journal,  vol.  11,  pp.  28 
ei  aeq.  In  addition  to  the  authori- 
ties cited  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  in 
the  first  edition  of  this  book,  it  may 
be  noticed  that  it  was  judicially  ruled 
in  Paris,  in  1872-3,  that  a  marriage 
celebrated  in  Paris  at  the  English 
embassy  or  at  the  American  legation, 
according  to  the  forms  in  use  in  those 
countries,  between  a  French  woman 
and  a  native  of  one  of  those  coun- 
tries, is  void,  as  not  having  been  cele- 
brated before  the  officer  of  the  civil 
state.  Code  Civil,  article  165.  It 
was  declared  that  an  ambassador's 
house  does  not  enjoy  the  fiction  of  be- 
ing situated  in  the  country  from 
which  the  ambassador  is  accredited 


with  regard  to  acts  affecting  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  to  which  he 
is  accredited.  Tribunal  of  the  Seine, 
First  Chamber,  2d  July,  1872,  and 
21st  June,  1873;  Jour,  du  droit  int. 
priv6,  1874. 

By  a  letter  of  the  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  dated  September  16, 
1^8,  it  is  announced  that  marriag^es 
between  a  foreigner  and  a  French  cit- 
izen, solemnized  by  a  diplomatic 
agent  or  a  consul,  are  void.  This  is 
based  on  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation of  August  19,  1810.  Jour,  du 
droit  int.  priv6,  1879,  p.  410. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  marriages  sol- 
emnized before  an  American  legation, 
or,  in  fact,  in  any  mode  that  would 
be  held  valid  by  the  leaf  domicilii  of 
the  parties,  will  be  held  valid  in 
France,  when  neither  of  the  parties 
is  a  French  citizen.    Ante,  S  178. 

Marriages  before  diplomatic  sgents 
are  expressly  authorized  by  the  Swiss 
Confederacy  so  far  as  concerns  Swiss 
parties  (Brocher,  Droit  int.  priv6, 
143)  ;  and  so  as  to  Franoe  {Ibid, 
144).  M.  Brocher  urges  the  diplo- 
matic settlement  of  the  question  by 
adopting  the  rule  that  the  celebration 
of  a  marriage  in  a  foreign  state  by 
an  ofHcer  competent  as  te  either  of 
the  parties  should  be  judged  valid 
everywhere. 

"The  statutes  4  Geo.  IV.,  chap.  91, 
and  12  A  13  Vict.  chap.  68,  provide 
modes  in  which  (independently  of  the 
lex  loci)  a  British  subject  may  con- 
tract a  valid  marriage  in  a  country 
not  forming  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions. Marriages  valid  under  act 
of  Parliament  are  for  all  purposes 
good  in  England.  The  result  is 
that,  where  one  of  the  parties  is  a 
British  subject,  the  following  mar- 
riages celebrate  abroad,  though  not 
according  to  the  lew  loci,  are  valid, 
namely: — 

''1.  A  marriage  solemnized  by  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  the  chapel  or  house  of  any  British 
ambassador  or  minister  residing 
within  the  country  to  the  court  of 
which  he  is  accredited. 

''2.  A  marriage  solemnized  by  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  the  chapel  belonging  to  any  Brit- 
ish factory,  or  in  the  house  of  any 
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therefore,  cover  strangers,  or  even  guests,  visiting  the  embassy 
in  order  to  be  married* 


British  subject,  residing  at  such  fac- 
tory. 

'*3.  A  marriage  solemnized  within 
the  British  lines  by  a  chaplain  or  of- 
ficer, or  person  officiating  under  the 
orders  of  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
British  army  serving  abroad. 

''4.  A  marriage  solemnized  by,  or 
in  presence  of,  a  British  consul,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  proYisions  of  12  & 
13  Vict.  chap.  68. 

"Two  observations  may  be  made  as 
to  marriages  within  subclause  IV: 

"First.  The  validity  of  marriaffes 
within  it  is  independent  of  the  lew 
loci,  A  marriage  by  a  British  sub- 
ject in  Prance,  with  a  domiciled 
French  woman,  if  made  in  aecordanoe 
with  either  4  Geo.  IV.,  diap.  91,  or  12 
ft  13  Vict.  chap.  68,  is  valid  in  Eng- 
land, whether  or  not  it  be  held  valid 
by  French  law. 

"Secondly.  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  English  courts  would  hold  the 
marriage  of  a  foreigner  in  England 
valid,  simply  because  it  was  valid  by 
a  law  of  the  foreigner's  country,  sim- 
ilar to  12  A  13  Vict.  chap.  68.  Sup- 
pose, for  exam-pie,  that  D.,  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  married  M.,  an  English 
subject,  before  the  American  consul 
in  London,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress.  It 
IS  extremely  doubtful  whether  Eng- 
lish courts  would  treat  such  a  mar- 
riage as  valid."  Dicey,  Domicil,  pp. 
211,  212. 

Mr.  Westlake  (1880),  pp.  58  et 
seq.,  discusses  the  same  statutes,  and 
after  noticing  the  doubts  of  Sir  W. 
Scott  {Pertreis  v.  Tondear,  1  Hagg. 
Consist.  Rep.  136),  whether  extrater- 
ritoriality can  be  predicated  in  such 
cases  of  ambassador's  chapels,  states 
that  the  question  is  still  open  to 
doubt  when  only  one  of  the  parties  is 
British.  He  adds,  however,  in  his 
table  of  errata,  p.  xxvi.  that  "it  has 
been  decided  that  the  enactment  ap- 
plies where  only  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  ambassadorial  marriage  is  Brit- 
ish." Lloyd  V.  Petitjean,  2  Curt. 
Eccl.  Rep/261. 

That  to  validate  a  foreign  marriage 
under  the  British  statute  the  statute 


must  be  followed,  see  Re  Ali9<m,  I*. 
R,  8  Ch.  Div.  1,  47  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  756, 
38  L,  T.  N.  S.  304,  26  Week.  Rep.  450. 
Otherwise  the  law  of  the  place  of  cel- 
ebration prevails.    Ihid. 

tPertreia  t.  Tondear,  I  Hagg. 
Consist.  Rep.  136,  held  that  a  mar- 
riage celebrated  in  England  without 
banns  or  license  could  not  be  upheld 
because  it  took  place  within  the 
chapel  of  the  Bavarian  ambassador, 
neitiier  of  the  parties  being  of  the 
ambassador's  country,  or  of  his 
household. 

In  Lloyd  t.  PeHifean,  2  Curt.  Ecd. 
Rep.  261;  Btte  v.  Smyth,  18  Beav. 
112,  28  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  8.  705,  18  Jur. 
N.  8.  300,  2  Week.  Rep.  148;  and 
Kent  T.  Burges9,  11  Sim.  361,  6  Jur. 
166,  the  validity  of  embassy  mar- 
riages from  an  international  point  ol 
view  was  not  presented,  since  the 
marriages  in  question  were  celebrated 
at  the  foreign  embassies  of  England 
(the  forum),  and  were  governed  by 
the  English  statute  referred  to  in 
the  text  (4  Geo.  IV.,  chap.  01). 

In  Re  Hall,  61  App.  Div.  266,  70 
N.  Y.  Supp.  406,  it  was  held  that, 
even  upon  the  assumption  that  a 
marriage  between  a  woman,  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  a  mail, 
a  citizen  of  the  Argentine  Republic- 
celebrated  in  France,  without  a  com- 
pliance with  requirements  of  the 
Civil  Code  as  to  domicil,  publication, 
consent  of  parents,  and  celd)ration 
before  a  civil  officer, — was  contracted 
at  a  consulate,  the  marriage  could 
not  be  upheld  as  a  common-law  mar- 
riage, it  being  invalid  both  by  the 
laws  of  France  and  the  laws  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  the  domicil  of 
the  husband. 
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180.  When  prescribed  forms  are  obligatory  on  subjects  abroad. 
— ^We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  nnmerous  cases  in 
which  states  have  established  conditions  of  matrimony  binding 
on  their  subjects  abroad.  France,  as  has  been  seen,  requires 
her  citizens  to  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  her  Code  as 
to  consent  of  parents  and  as  to  publication;  though  this  rule 
has  been  relaxed  in  cases  where  forms  are  omitted  from  neces- 
sity, and  without  any  intention  of  evading  the  home  rule.^ 
Great  Britain,  as  was  seen  in  the  last  section,  has  provided  a 
series  of  rules  by  which  British  subjects  may  solemnize  their 
marriages  in  foreign  states.  In  several  German  states  the  same 
rules  are  imposed  as  in  France.*  The  better  view  is,  so  far 
as  concerns  principle,  that  when  the  restrictions  concern  mere 
matters  of  form,  a  compliance  with  them  is  unnecessary,  as 
was  formerly  the  case  in  England  with  respect  to  Gretna  Green 
marriages;  but  that  it  is  otherwise  when  they  concern  matters 
of  morals  or  distinctive  state  policy.*  To  the  same  effect  may 
be  cited  a  decision  of  the  High  Federal  Council  of  Switzer- 
land, as  to  the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  a  Swiss  woman,  in 
1855,  at  Philadelphia,  to  an  American  citizen.  The  marriage, 
if  in  Switzerland,  would  have  been  invalid  for  want  of  banns 
and  of  the  assent  of  the  authorities.  The  marriage,  however, 
was  validated  by  the  Council,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  doubted  that  the  woman,  down  to  the  marriage,  was  re- 
garded as  a  domiciled  Swiss.  ^ 

180a.  Marriage  celebrated  on  Ugh  seas. — ^While,  as  previously 
shown,  ^  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  a  marriage 

In  Hay  v.  Vorihcote  [1900]  2  Ch.  Prob.  N.  S.  97,  6  Jur.  N.  S.  661,  2 
262,  69  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  686,  S2  L.  T.  L.  T.  N.  S.  327. 
N.  S.  656,  4S  Week.  Rep.  615,  a  mar- 
riage between  a  Frenchman  and  an       J^ee  an/e,  S|  152,  ^^'^^    . 
_     ,.  .  ,  ,         1        •    J    1  ^Antey  |§  150  et  acq.,  163. 

English   woman  duly   solemnized   in       ,^^^^;   ^^  ^^^  137,  139.  140,  147, 

France  under  the  Consular  Act  1849  153,  i69,  165,  175.     ihat  the  Italian 

(which   was  repealed   and   virtually  law  as  to  solemnization  does  not  bind 

re-enacted  by  the  foreign  marriage  ^^^  *"  Turkey,  see  Flore,  Op.  cit. 

act  1892)  wail  held  yalid  as  regards  ^^  4 Diplomatic  Correspondence  U.  S. 

form  in  England,  though  declared  in-  1S68,  p.  189.    This  conclusion  is  ap- 

ralid  as  regards  form  by  a  French  proved  by  Fiore,  Op.  cit.  S  317,  citing 

court     The   decision    was   rendered  ^^*^Ym*'  ^  ^^'  ^^'  ^'  Itemolombe^  L 
upon   the   authority   of   Bimonin  v. 

Mallac,  2  Bwab^  &  T.  67,  29  L.  J.  lAnte,  |§  176-180. 
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invalid  where  celebrated,  because  of  noncomplianoe  with  the 
lex  loci  as  to  the  mode  of  celebration,  is  invalid  everywhere, 
there  seem  to  be  no  exceptions  to  the  converse  of  that  rule,  t.  €., 
that  a  marriage  valid  where  celebrated  is  valid  everywhere,  so 
far  as  its  validity  depends  upon  the  mode  of  celebration, 
unless,  indeed,  such  an  exception  is  made  by  an  express  statu- 
tory provision  at  the  forum.  It  is  true  it  has  been  held*  that 
a  marriage,  celebrated  on  the  high  seas,  between  persons  domi- 
ciled in  California,  who  resorted  there  for  the  express  purpose 
of  evading  the  California  statute  prescribing  the  manner  in 
which  marriages  shall  be  contracted  and  solemnized,  would  not 
be  recognized  as  valid;  but  these  decisions  were  expressly  put 
upon  the  ground  that  the  marriage  was  celebrated  at  a  place 
not  subject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  any  state  or  country. 

181.  When  foreign  law  is  songht  in  fraud  of  home  law. — ^It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  a  state,  when  it  adopts  a  specific  matri- 
monial policy,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  imposes  certain  re- 
strictions, should  permit  this  policy  to  be  defeated  by  citizens 
stepping  over  the  line  between  itself  and  a  state  where  no  such 
policy  is  established,  marrying  in  such  state,  and  then  return- 
ing to  their  home  to  defy  the  home  law  by  the  daily  exhibition 
of  a  condition  that  that  law  condemns.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
have  frequent  illustrations  of  cases  in  which  states  have  held 
such  marriages  void,  as  in  fraud  of  their  laws.^  On  the  other 
hand,  a  different  state  of  things  presents  itself  when  a  person 
who  finds  the  law  of  his  state  oppressive  in  this  relation  goes 
to  another  state  where  a  laxer  policy  obtains,  and  there  ac- 
quires a  bona  fide  domicil.  Not  merely  from  the  rulings  in 
cases  of  marriages  after  restricted  divorces,*  and  of  marriages 
of  persons  of  different  races,*  but  from  the  rule  adopted  in 
respect  to  jurisdiction  in  divorce,  we  are  entitled  to  hold  that 
when  a  party  obtains  a  bona  fide  domicil  in  a  state  in  which 
he  is  entitled  to  marry,  and  there  marries,  his  marriage  ^wiU 

tHolmes  ▼.  Holmes,  1  Abb.  (U.  S.)  lAnte,  §§  135,  138,  139.    But   see 

525,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  6,638;  Norman  ▼.  «»<«»  58  1^*'  ^^^  165b. 

Norman,  121   Cal.  620,  42  L.  R.  A.  ^^^J^»  |  \ll' 
343,  66  Am.  St.  Rep.  74,  64  Pac.  143, 
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be  internationally  valid,  althongh  in  his  domicil  of  origin  he 
was  incapable  of  such  marriage.^  So  far  as  concerns  matters 
of  form,  the  better  opinion  is  Qiat,  even  though  the  intention  in 
going  abroad  was  to  evade  the  home  law,  this  will  not  invali- 
date the  marriage.^ 

182.  Difficulties  attending  test  of  fraud. — The  test  of  domicil, 
as  just  stated,  is  applied  with  comparative  ease.  It  is  other- 
wise, however,  as  to  the  test  of  fraud.  A  marriage  abroad,  it 
is  allied,  would  be  a  nullity,  if  in  fraud  of  the  home  law ;  but 
valid,  if  not  in  fraud  of  such  law.  But  how  is  the  question 
whether  the  fraud  existed  to  be  tried ;  and  by  what  rules  ?  Who 
is  to  decide  whether  A.  and  B.,  in  going  abroad,  were  chiefly  or 
only  incidentally  governed  by  the  desire  to  be  married  by  a  for- 
eign rather  than  a  domestic  ceremony  ?  If  we  survey  the  cases^ 
for  instance,  of  domiciled  Englishmen  going  to  France,  and 
then,  in  Paris,  afterwards  marrying, — is  it  possible,  in  any 
one  of  such  cases,  to  say  that  the  going  abroad  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  escaping  the  social  and  pecuniary  burdens  of 
English  life,  and  with  the  mere  undeveloped  contingency  of 
matrimony  in  view,  is  a  fraud?  And  between  such  cases  and 
what  Lord  Mansfield  called  "stolen"  marriages  at  Gretna 
Green  or  at  Boulogne,  who  is  to  decide  when  the  fraud  reaches 
such  a  d^ree  as  to  work  a  nullity?  What  might  appear  to 
one  tribunal  a  fraud  might  appear  otherwise  to  another  tri- 
bunal; and  ther^  would  be  no  marriage  solemnized  abroad 
which  could  confidently  be  affirmed  to  be  valid,  or  the  issue  of 
which  might  not  be  judged  at  any  time  to  be  illegitimate.^ 

VI.    LOOAI.   LAWS   OF    FOEEIGN    STATES. 

188.  local  prescriptions  of  England. — ^We  have  already  had 

4See  ante,  ff  136,  136a,  137,  140,  See    contra,    Durooher    ▼.    Degri, 

147,  153,  167.  Rap.  Jud.  Quebec,  20  C.  S.  466.     In 

sCompton  ▼.  Bearoroft,  Bull.  N.  P.  ^^.                  however     f ho    1^    fnri 

114;  Har/ordv.  Morrw,  2  Hagg.  Con-  t»»f    <»««*    ,      .f  ^'     .      .^..  ^^ 

siBt.    Rep.   429;    Steele  ▼.   Braddell,  which  was  also  the  Zco;  dowtmZu,  pro- 

Milward,   1 ;   Warrender  v.   Warren-  vided  that  a  marriage  celebrated  else- 

der,  2  Clark  ft  F.  488,  9  Bligh,  N.  R.  where  should  be  held  valid  if  solem- 

'^:i^':tt,nJI^.I^!f2'^.  "^«^»-'<i««  to  the  formalities  of 

J.  L.  207,  19  Atl.  266].    The  question  *!*«  pl*<»  where  performed,  provided 

is  fairly  put  in  an  able  note  to  2  Rop-  the   parties   did   not  go  there   with 

er,  Husb.  A  W.  by  Jacob,  p.  496,  and  the  intention  of  evading  the  law. 

in  Story,  Confl.  L.  f  124,  note  6.    The  '^ 

rule  in  France  is  given  in  other  sec-  iSee  French  rulings,  ante,  8  162; 

tions.     Ante,  S  152;  post,  S  184.  poet,  8  184. 
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occasion  to  incidentally  notice  the  restrictions  on  consensua} 
marriages  imposed  by  Lord  Hardwicke's  act,  and  by  subse- 
quent English  legislation.  By  Lord  Hardwicke's  act,  passed 
in  1754,  marriages  are  to  be  celebrated  in  the  proper  parish 
church,  after  publication  of  banns,  on  pain  of  nullity.  This 
statute,  however,  applied  only  to  England.  By  subsequent 
statutes  the  right  to  solemnize  civil  marriages  before  a  regis- 
trar was  granted ;  and  the  registrar  is  entitled  to  dispense  with 
banns  and  other  publications,  on  one  of  the  parties  making 
oath  that  he  knows  of  no  impediment,  that  he  has  resided  in 
the  parish  at  least  fifteen  days,  and  that,  if  a  minor,  he  has 
obtained  the  proper  consent  A  person  marrying  after  twenty- 
one  is  not  required  to  obtain  parental  consent^ 

184.  Local  prescriptions  of  France. — ^We  have  had  occasion 
to  notice  the  severity  with  which  the  French  restrictions  of 
matrimony  follow  French  citizens  abroad.*  It  remains  to  no- 
tice these  restrictions  in  detail.  Under  the  Code  a  man  cannot 
marry  till  he  has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  nor  can  a  woman 
till  she  is  fifteen.  Dispensation  respecting  age,  however,  in 
certain  peculiar  cases  may  be  obtained  from  the  government. 
The  consent  of  both  father  and  mother  is  required  by  a  son  un- 
der twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  by  a  daughter  under  twenty- 
one.  If  the  parents  disagree  as  to  the  consent,  that  of  the 
father  suffices.  If  the  father  or  mother  is  dead,  or  cannot 
give  consent,  the  consent  of  one  is  sufficient  If  both  are  dead, 
then  the  grandfather  and  grandmother  take  the  place  of  the 

lit  scarcely  becomes  an  English  on  the  ground  that  he  was  domiciled 
critic  to  complain  of  the  harshness  in  in  Scotland.  In  1861  he  was  sued  in 
this  respect  of  French  laws.  The  re-  Ireland  for  the  payment  of  her  debts, 
straints  of  Lord  Hardwicke*s  act  and  judgment  was  entered  against 
were  as  effective  in  annulling  infor-  him  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
mal  marriages,  so  far  as  concerns  duly  married.  She  then  applied  to 
English  ceremonial,  as  are  those  of  the  proper  Scoteh  court  for  a  deelara- 
the  French  Code.  And  in  Great  tion  of  marriage.  The  Lord  Ordi- 
Britnin  we  have  the  additional  diffi-  nary  decided  against  her,  but  was  re- 
culty  arising  from  conflicting  juris-  versed  on  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
prudences.  Of  this  the  Yelverion  Case  Sessions.  But  the  decision  of  the 
19  a  striking  illustration.  In  1857,  Court  of  Sessions  was  reversed  by  the 
Major  Yelverton  married  in  Edin-  House  of  Lords,  Lords  Wensle^^ale, 
burgh,  by  aponsalia  de  prcMenii,  Miss  Chelmsford,  and  Kingsdown  holding 
Longworth.  This  union  was  not  fol-  the  Scotch  marriage  to  be  invalid, 
lowed  by  cohabitation.  In  1858  they  From  this,  however,  the  Lord  Chan- 
were  married  by  a  Catholic  priest  in  cellor  dissented,  and  with  him,  it  was 
Ireland,  which  marriage  was  consum-  said,  Lord  Brougham  concurred.  Yei 
mated.  As  he  repudiated  the  mar-  verton  v.  Yelverion,  4  Macq.  H.  L. 
riage,    she   applied    to    the    Divorce   Cas.  747. 

Court  in  England  for  restitution  of       ^Ante,  %i  152,  164,  174,  176. 
oonjugal   rights.    This  was    refused 
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parents.  If  the  grandfather  and  grandmother  of  the  same  line 
disagree,  the  consent  of  the  grandfather  suffices;  dissent  be- 
tween the  two  lines  works  consent  When  the  man  has  at- 
tained his  twenty-fifth  year  and  the  woman  her  twenty-first, 
both  are  still  bound  to  ask,  by  a  formal  notification,  the  con- 
sent of  their  parents,  and  until  the  man  has  attained  his  tliir- 
tieth  year  and  the  woman  her  twenty-fifth,  this  formal  act  must 
be  repeated  twice,  from  one  month  to  another,  and  one  month 
after  the  third  application  it  is  lawful  for  the  parties  to  mar- 
ry with  or  without  consent  After  the  age  of  tiiirty  it  is  law- 
ful to  marry,  in  default  of  consent,  a  month  after  one  formal 
notice  has  been  given,  which  notice  must  be  served  upon  the 
father  and  mother  or  grandfather  by  two  notaries,  or  by  one 
notary  and  two  witnesses.  In  the  event  of  the  parents  or  an- 
cestors to  whom  these  notifications  should  be  made  being  ab- 
sent, a  copy  of  the  judgment  declaring  the  absence  must  be 
produced,  or,  in  default  of  it,  an  acte  de  notorietS  drawn  up, 
on  the  declaration  of  four  witnesses,  by  the  justice  of  the 
peace. 

If  the  registrar  neglects  to  state  in  the  marriage  certificate 
that  the  consent  of  the  parents  has  been  obtained,  he  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  300  francs  and  six  months'  imprisonment,  and 
when  the  prescribed  notices  are  not  carried  out,  to  a  fine  of  300 
francs  and  one  month's  imprisonment  Marriages  are  prohib- 
ited between  brother-in-law  and  sister-in-law,  between  uncle 
and  niece,  and  between  aunt  and  nephew. 

The  same  formalities  are  required  for  illegitimate  children 
when  affiliated.  If  not  affiliated,  marriage  cannot  take  place 
before  the  party  is  twenty-one  years  of  age  without  the  consent 
of  a  special  guardian  appointed  for  the  purpose.  If  neither 
parents  nor  grandparents  are  alive,  the  consent  of  the  family 
council  is  required. 

Marriage  is  a  civil  ceremony  in  France,  and  must  be  cele- 
brated publicly  before  the  registrar  of  the  parish  where  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  has  resided  six  months.  If  the  parties 
have  not  resided  six  months,  the  banns  must  be  published  at 
the  parish  of  their  former  residence.  If  the  contracting  par- 
ties, or  one  of  them,  cannot  marry  without  the  consent  of  an- 
other person,  the  banns  must  also  be  published  in  the  parish 
where  such  person  resides.  In  no  case,  not  even  that  of  the  ex- 
treme illness  of  one  of  the  parties,  can  banns  be  dispensed  with. 

A  marriage  contracted  in  a  foreign  country  between  a 
French  man  and  a  French  woman  or  between  a  French  person 
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and  a  foreigner  is  valid  in  France,  if  celebrated  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  country,  provided  it  has  been  preceded  by  the 
publication  of  banns  and  with  the  consent  of  parents.  If  the 
parties  return  to  France,  the  certificate  of  marriage  must  be 
registered,  within  three  months  after  returning,  at  the  place 
of  their  abode. 

A  marriage  contracted  without  the  consent  of  the  parents 
or  the  consent  of  those  persons  already  mentioned,  if  such  con- 
sent is  required,  can  only  be  impugned  by  those  whose  consent 
was  required  by  law,  or  by  one  of  tiie  married  persons  who  had 
not  obtained  the  specified  consent;  but,  after  Ae  married  per- 
sons have  lived  together  one  year,  the  suit  is  not  maintainable. 
All  marriages  contracted  under  the  prescribed  age,  or  under 
the  other  disabilities  previously  stated,  may  be  impugned  ei- 
ther by  the  married  parties  or  by  those  legally  interested,  or 
by  the  public  prosecutor;  but  marriages  by  minors  cannot  be 
set  aside  if  they  have  lived  together  six  months  after  they  have 
attained  full  age,  or  if  the  woman  be  pregnant  before  the  lapse 
of  six  months.  In  all  cases  a  suit  for  nullity  of  marriage  may 
be  obtained  by  those  who  have  a  legal  interest  in  the  marriage, 
but  not  by  collateral  relations  nor  by  children  of  another  mar- 
riage, unless  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  it 

The  civil  marriage  is  obligatory,  and  must  precede  the  re- 
ligious service,  if  t£e  latter  be  desired;  and  a  clergyman  un- 
dertaking such  services  before  the  civil  ceremony  has  been  per- 
formed commits  an  indictable  offense.^ 

185.  Local  prescriptions  of  Germany  and  Austria. — Since  the 
first  edition  of  this  work,  the  German  law  of  marriage  has 
been  materially  modified.  The  struggle  between  the  empire  and 
the  papacy  has  led  to  the  establishment,  as  a  peremptory  rule, 
of  civil  marriage.  The  conduct  of  the  church,  so  argued  Falk, 
when  introducing  the  statute,  made  this  course  obligatory  on 
the  government  Civil  marriage,  it  was  urged,  does  not  ex- 
clude a  separate  religious  service;  and,  in  support  of  this  po- 
sition, it  was  stated  that  such  service,  in  those  states  where 
civil  marriage  was  already  obligatory,  took  place  in  a  very 
great  majority  of  cases.  The  two  houses  concurred  in  the  gov- 
ernment project  of  taking  from  the  clergy  the  duties  of  regis- 

sThe  above  statement  of  the  French  tion  in  Le  mariage  civil  et  le  divorce 

law  is  taken,  with  some  slight  modi-  dans  les  principaux  pays  de  I'Europe, 

fications,  from  letters  of  the  French  Paris,    1879.       Compare    ruling    of 

correspondent  of  the  London  Times  French  court  in  Deaaint^M  Case  as 

in  August,  1880,  verified  and  supple-  given  in  the  London  Law  limes  of 

mented  by  M.  Glasson's  recapitula-  April  21«  1880. 
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trars,  throwing  the  office  of  officially  solemnizing  marriages 
exdusively  on  civil  officials.  The  law,  as  applying  to  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy,  was  published  on  March  9,  1874.  In  Prussia, 
as  well  as  France,  the  civil  must  precede  the  religious  cere- 
mony. In  1875  a  bill  was  introduced  to  extend  this  measure 
to  the  entire  Empire;  and,  after  vehement  opposition  from 
Boman  Catholic  deputies,  was  adopted,  and  was  published  on 
February  6,  1875.  In  the  statute  as  passed,  the  old  ceremony 
of  betrothal  is  shorn  of  its  obligatory  character.  The  age  of 
consent  is  fixed  for  men  at  twenty,  and  for  women  at  sixteen. 
When  the  parties  are  legitimate,  the  consent  of  the  father  is 
requisite,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  with  men,  and  twenty- 
four  with  women.  The  mother^s  consent  is  not  necessary  if  the 
father  is  living;  and  if  the  child  is  a  minor,  and  the  father 
dead,  the  consent  of  the  guardian  must  be  obtained  in  ad- 
dition. After  majority  is  reached  (twenty-one  years),  there 
can  be  an  appeal  from  the  father's  refusal  to  the  courts.  Nat- 
ural children  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  legitimate 
children  who  have  lost  their  father.  When  the  father  and 
mother  are  dead,  or  are  unable,  from  absence  or  otherwise,  to 
express  their  wishes,  a  major  can  marry  without  consent,  but 
a  minor  must  obtain  the  consent  of  his  guardian.  Marriages 
of  lineal  relations,  and  also  of  brother  and  sister,  are  absolutely 
prohibited,  but  not  so  marriages  between  uncle  and  niece,  and 
brother-in-law  and  sister-in-law.  A  guardian  cannot  marry  a 
ward. 

After  the  dissolution  or  annulling  of  a  prior  marriage,  a 
woman  cannot,  without  special  dispensation,  marry  for  ten 
months. 

Disabilities  based  on  disparity  of  rank  are  abrogated,  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  army  officers  cannot  marry  without  a  deposit 
of  money  proportionate  to  probable  pension. 

The  civil  marriage  must  be  preceded  by  certain  formalities. 
There  must  be  one  prior  publication  of  banns  by  the  official 
having  jurisdiction,  and  even  this  publication  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  cases  of  extreme  illness.  The  records  of  the 
births  of  the  parties,  and  of  the  consent  of  parents,  must  be 
duly  filed,  though  these  may  in  proper  cases  be  dispensed  with. 

The  consequences,  it  is  enacted,  of  marriages  contracted  in 
contravention  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  statute,  are  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  legislatures  of  the  particular  states.  By  the 
l^;islation  of  all  the  German  states,  deficiency  in  age,  relation- 
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ship,  prior  marriage,  make  marriages  merely  voidable.    Want 
of  parental  consent  works  in  some  states  a  nullity. 

The  Austrian  legislation  in  respect  to  marriage  has  been 
marked  by  many  changes.  In  1868  the  liberal  party  succeeded 
in  carrying  a  statute  which  establishes  civil  marriage  {Nothci- 
vilehe)  in  cases  where  the  priest  of  the  parish,  or  other  proper 
minister,  refuses  to  act  In  1870  a  statute  was  passed  extend- 
ing civil  marriage  to  dissenters  from  either  of  the  recognized 
churches.  The  prohibitions  of  marriages  between  Christians 
and  non-Christians  are  modified.  The  rule  as  to  parental  con- 
sent and  as  to  banns  is  similar  to  that  of  France.  ^ 

186.  Local  presoriptionB  of  Italy. — The  Italian  Code,  as  now 
(1880)  established,  permits  the  religious  services  to  be  had 
either  before  or  after  the  civil  rite.  Whether  a  religious  with- 
out a  civil  ceremony  will  establish  a  marriage  has  been 
doubted,  and  there  are  some  recent  decisions  in  the  negative.* 
Restrictions  as  to  consent  go  to  the  voidability,  not  to  the  in- 
validity, of  marriage." 

VII.  Conflicts  as  to  matbimonial  propeety. 

187.  English  common  law  conflicts  in  this  respect  with  recent 
statutes.— By  the  English  common  law,  while  the  wife's  dow- 
er attaches  to  all  real  estate  of  which  her  husband  was  seised 
during  coverture,  she  has  no  analogous  right  to  his  personal 
property.  The  husband  takes  title  to  all  movables  belonging 
to  his  wife  at  the  marriage,  except  her  paraphernalia,  and  to 
all  her  choses  in  action  which  he  has  reduced  into  possession. 
These  provisions  have  been  more  or  less  modified  in  England 
and  in  most  of  our  states.  Statutes  have  been  passed  enabling 
the  wife  to  release  her  dower,  and,  in  some  jurisdictions,  doing 
away  with  dower  entirely,  while  her  interest  as  a  successor  to 
her  husband's  personalty  is  variously  assessed.  In  this  way 
we  have  collisions  between  states  retaining  the  English  com- 
mon law  and  states  modifying  or  abandoning  it.^ 

188.  Law  of  community  conflicting  with  English  common  law. 
— Conflicts,  also,  arise  between  the  English  common  law,  or  the 

iQlasson,  ut  9upra,  pp.  104  et  aeq.,       iSee  Olenn  ▼.  Olenn,  47  Ala.  204. 

168   et  seq.;  and  see  ante,   Sl   164,  The  Scotch  law  is  given  by  Mr.  Van 

174-178.  Winkle,   in  22  Alb.  L.  J.   269.     See 

ijour.  du  droit  int.  priv6,  1876,  p.  Fraser,  Husb.  4  W.  2d  ed.  649,  1319 

141 ;  Ibid.,  1880,  pp.  330  et  seq.  et  seq. 

sGIasson,  ut  supra,  pp.  68  et  seq,; 
ante,  S8  152,  164,  174-78. 
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Statutory  modifications  of  that  law,  just  noticed,  and  the  law  of 
community  (communaute),  as  accepted  in  France,  and  in 
French-settled  states.  This  conamunity  is  a  species  of  partner- 
ship, and  extends  to  all  movables  possessed  or  acquired  by  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  to  all  immovables  purchased  during  mar- 
riage, but  not  to  such  as  were  held  by  either  of  them  before 
marriage,  or  came  to  either  of  them  subsequently  by  succes- 
sion or  gift  The  husband  is  the  sole  manager  of  the  common 
estate,  which  he  may  pledge  or  sell,  but  not  (except  in  pecu- 
liar cases)  give  away,  without  his  wife's  consent  In  case  of 
death,  the  survivor  takes  one  half  of  the  estate,  the  other  half 
going  to  the  heirs.  In  case  of  absolute  separation  de  corps  et 
de  hiens,  the  wife  is  remanded  to  a  free  control  of  her  mov- 
ables. ^  She  can  make  a  will,  and^  if  a  recognized  trader,  may 
bind  the  joint  estate,  in  all  that  concerns  her  business ;  though, 
with  this  exception,  she  cannot,  without  her  husband's  consent, 
acquire,  sell,  or  pledge  property. 

In  most  parts  of  Germany,  the  law  of  matrimonial  commun- 
ity prevails;  though  in  some  provinces  the  Eoman  Dotal  Re- 
gime still  exists,  and  in  others,  to  a  qualified  extent,  is  recog- 
nized.* 

In  Louisiana,  the  system  of  community,  established  by  the 
French  settlers,  obtains.  In  the  remaining  states  of  the  Union, 
the  English  common  law  is  the  basis  of  legislation  on  this  top- 
ic ;  but  it  has  been  so  modified  as  to  remove  many  of  the  points 
of  original  conflict  between  it  and  the  French  law, 

189.  Exemption  statutes  of  residence  conflictini^  with  law  of 
domicil. — Statutes  have  been  passed  in  many  states  exempting, 
in  cases  of  insolvency,  certain  articles  or  items  of  property  for 
a  widow's  benefit  When  these  are  to  be  awarded  to  her  on  a 
settlement  of  her  husband's  estate,  the  law  of  her  husband's  last 
domicil  must  prevail.  But  when  the  object  of  the  law  is  to 
prevent  local  destitution,  and  to  afford  relief  to  residents,  then 
a  widow  is,  on  principle,  entitled  to  avail  herself  of  such  a 
law  if  in  force  in  the  place  of  her  residence,  though  her  hus- 

iCode  Civil,  arts.  1309,  1408,  1497.  That  the  question  of  community  is 

«S€e  at  large  Dr.  Behrend's  excel-  detenniued  by  the  law  of  the  matri- 

lent  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Familie-  monial   domicil  and  not  by  the   lex 

Recht,  in  his  Deutsche  Privatrecht,  8itii8,  see  Conner  ▼.  Elliott,  18  How. 

Holtzendorff's     Encyclopaedia,    Leip-  691,  16  L.  ed.  497. 

zig,   1870,  p.  400.     Compare  McKen-  A  full  exposition  of  the  Frpr»ch  law 

na*s   Succession,   23    La.    Ann.    369;  of  community,  by  Mr.  Van  Winkle, 

Robinson's  Sucoessionj   23   La.   Ann.  will   be  found  in  22  Alb.  L.  J,   pp. 

174.  266  et  seq. 
Vol.  I.  CoNFL.  op  Laws; — 26. 
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band  may  have  been  domiciled  in  another  state.  ^  The  lex 
ret  sitcB  will  award  such  relief,  so  far  as  concerns  specific  ar- 
ticles of  property,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  domicil.* 

190.  Site  of  matrimonial  domicil  ii  intended  permanent  resi- 
dence.— Savigny  unhesitatingly  says  that  the  matrimonial 
domicil,  or  as  he  terms  it,  the  seat  of  the  marital  relation,  must 
be  assumed  to  be  the  domicil  of  the  husband,  who  is  the  true 
head  of  the  family.  The  wife's  domicil  at  once  merges  in  that 
of  the  husband.^  Judge  Story  puts  the  question:  ^'Suppose 
a  man  domiciled  in  Massachusetts  should  marry  a  lady  dom- 
iciled in  Louisiana;  what  is,  then,  to  be  deemed  the  matri- 
monial domicil f"  And  he  answers:  'TForei^  jurists  would 
answer  that  it  is  the  domicil  of  the  husband,  if  the  intention 
of  the  parties  is  to  fix  their  residence  there;  and  of  the  wife, 
if  the  intention  is  to  fix  their  residence  there ;  and  if  the  resi- 
dence is  intended  to  be  in  some  other  place,  as  in  New  York, 
then  the  matrimonial  domicil  would  be  New  York."  He  then 
cites  several  of  the  older  jurists  to  this  effect^  And  so  has  it 
been  ruled,  where  parties  married  in  one  state  intend  forth- 
with to  move  their  domicil  to  another  state,  which  intention  is 
carried  out*  Mr.  Parsons,  in  his  work  on  Contracts,  declares 
the  rule  to  be  that  ''the  rights  of  the  parties,  as  springing  from 
the  relation  of  marriage,  must  be  determined  by  the  place 
where  they  then  supposed  themselves,  and  intended  to  be,  dom- 
iciled."* But  in  case  of  a  conflict  between  the  domicil  at  the 
time  of  marriage,  and  that  which  the  parties  intend  to  per- 
manently adopt,  and  in  which  they  take  up  their  residence,  the 
latter  should  prevail '^    Where  there  is  no  intention  to  remove 

iOdiome'8  Appeal,  64  Pa.  178,  03  See  also,  to  the  same  effect,  last 
Am.  Dec  683;  Uettrick  v.  Hettriek,  ligt  of  cases  added  to  note  6,  infra. 
66  Pa.  292;  Platft  Appeal,  80  Pa.  ^      ' 

^^Ip«.*   ss  K71   K7A  RQR  7Q1  ^^^^'  ^  *?•  ^^'    ^o  this  he  cites 

i^^\!il    IS^'^d   n».h  ft  Le  Breton  y,  Nouchet,  3  Wirt.  (La.) 

w  9rJl1'if?       '               '  ^'  fi  A™-  ^^>^  736;  Ford  v.  Ford,  2 

•in^«fl   T    «  lOA  Mart.  N.  S.  674,  14  Am.  Dec.  201; 

lOonn.  L..  9  IM.  ^„^  ^   ^j^^  g  j^^    ^La.j   104,  39 

As  to  last  hypothesis,  see  infra,  Am.  Dec  663;  Doe  ex  dem.  Birttohie- 

note  6  *'«  ▼•   Vardill,  6  Bam,  &  C.  438,  8 

Dowl.  &  R.  186. 

*Ford  Y.  Ford,  2  Mart.  N.  8.  674,  STo  this  effect,  in  addition  to  the 

14  Am.  Dec.  201 ;  State  ▼.  Barrow,  14  cases  already  given,  may  be  cited  Col- 

Tex.  187,  C5  Am.  Dec  109;  Land  v.  lies  ▼.  Hector,  L.  R.  19  Eq.  334,  44  L. 

Land,  14  Smedes  A  M.  99;  Carroll  v.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  267,  32  L.  T.  N.  S.  223,  23 

Rcnich,  7  Smedes  ft  M.  798;  Knee-  Week.     Rep.     486;     Davenport     ▼. 

land  V.  Ensley,  Meigs,  620,  33   Am.  Kamea,  70  111.  466;  Glenn  ▼.  Glenn, 

Dec  168.    Ante,  §  43.  47  Ala.  204;  and  cases  cited  post,  | 
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to  another  domicile  the  husband's  domicil  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage  gives  the  prevailing  law.* 

199.     See  MoKenna'9  SuooeaHon,  23       •Loyne  ▼.  Pardee,  2  Swan,   232; 
La.  Ann.  869.  Parrett  v.  Palmer,  8  Ind.  App.  366, 

The  previous  domicO  of  the  parties  ««  Am.  St  Rep.  479,  36  N.  B.  713; 
seems  to  be  entirely  immaterial,  ex-  ^^^  ^-  ^^'  ^  Mart.  N.  a  674,  14 
cept  for  the  purpose  of  Ulustrating  ^'  ^^^  ^01;  Corrie'e  Case,  2 
their  intention  as  to  the  matrimo-  ^^"''**'  ^'  ^'  ^"^"^  ^-  ^<^^'  ^^^ 
nial  domicil.  In  the  first  group  of  ^"*-  ^^^'  ^"^  ^-  ^'««^'  1*  ^medes 
eases  added  to  the  next  note,  the  hus-  *  ^  ^''  JSTnwtend  v.  Eneley,  Meigs, 
band's  previous  domicU  was  held  to  ^'  ^3  Am.  Dec  168;  Brien  Dit 
fix  the  matrimonial  domicil,  upon  ^^oc^^  ▼•  Marchildon,  Rap.  Jud. 
the  presumption  that  such  was  the  Q^^*«^  ^«  ^'  ^'  318;  Lauatalan  v. 
intention  of  the  parties.  In  the  sec-  ^^^^>  «»  L-  J-  P'ob.  N.  S.  76, 
ond  group,  where  the  intention  was  "^^^  ^'  ^11,  82  L.  T.  N.  S.  806, 
expressly  shown,  it  happened  that  ^  ^«^^-  ^P-  «>»•  ^^  *^«  *o'««^ 
the  intended  domicil  was  the  hus-  *°«  ^«^"  **^«  intention  to  establish 
band's  previous  domidl;  but  in  all  ***®  matrimonial  domicil  at  the  pre- 
these  cases  it  was  the  intention,  fol-  ^^^'^  **^"**<^1  ^*  *^«  husband  was 
lowed  by  its  consummation  within  a  VreBumed,  though  it  did  not  express- 
reasonable  time,  that  was  the  deter-  ^^  *??«"  *^*  »«<^  ^"  *^«'  *"*««- 
mining  factor,  and  the  coincidence  ^^^'  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
was  not  regarded  as  of  any  signifi-  *****  *^®'«  ^^  nothing  to  negative 
cance,  except,  perhaps,  as  a  drcum-  ^'^^  intention,  and  it  is  expressly 
stance  aiding  the  proof  of  intention.  ^^^  ^  assumed,  in  all  of  these 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that,  in  the  '*«»'  *^"'*  ***«  ™*^»*»1  ^^^^^  ^"'  ^ 
only  case  in  which  it  appeared  that  **^'  established  there  within  a  rea- 
the  intention  was  to  establish  a  mat-  «>o«bl«  *»»«• 

rimonial  domicH  at  a  place  other  ^  fortioH,  the  husband's  previous 
than  the  previous  domicil  of  either  domicil  fixes  the  matrimonial  domicil 
party  {Molntyre  v.  Chappell,  4  Tex.  ^**«^  «^<*  "^  *^e  expressed  inten- 
187),  the  applicability  of  the  rule  tion  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the 
was  denied.  The  point,  however,  was  ™»"ia«e,  if  it  was  carried  out  with- 
not  necessary  to  a  decision  of  the  *^  *  reasonable  time,  though  it  is 
case;  and  in  a  subsequent  case  (iSrtate  *^  *  *****  different  from  that  in 
V.  Barrow,  14  Tex.  179,  66  Am.  Dec  which  the  marriage  was  celebrated 
109)  the  correctness  of  the  decision  ^^^  "*  which  the  previous  domicil  of 
on  the  poifit  was  questioned.  The  ***®  ^^e  w*«  established.  Olenn  v. 
court  stated  that  the  means  of  in-  Olenn,  47  Ala.  204;  Jaffrey  v.  Jfo- 
vestigating  the  subject  at  the  time  of  G^ugh,  83  Ala.  202,  3  So.  694;  Maaon 
the  earlier  decision  were  very  lim-  ^'  Poller,  36  Conn.  162;  LeBreton  v. 
ited,  and  that,  though  the  decision  Nouohet,  3  Mart.  (La.)  60,  6  Am. 
was  not  expressly  overruled,  the  I>ec  736;  Ford  v.  Ford,  2  Mart.  N.  S. 
point  would  be  held  open  for  re-ex-  674,  14  Am.  Dec.  201;  Routh  v. 
aminaUon  whenever  the  necessity  Routh,  9  Rob.  (La.)  224,  41  Am.  Dec. 
arose.  326;   Fiaher  v.  Fisher,  2  La.  Ann. 
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And  that  seems  to  be  so  when  the  original  intention  to  es- 
tablish a  domicil  elsewhere  is  abandoned/  If,  however,  there 
be  no  determinate  domicil  of  either  party  at  the  time  of  tlio 
marriage,  and  their  intention  as  to  the  matrimonial  domicil  is 
not  shown,  it  will  be  presumed  that  the  intention  was  to  estab- 
lish the  domicil  in  the  state  or  country  where  the  marriage  was 
celebrated.® 

191.  law  of  that  domicil  controls  movables. — ^When  there  is 
no  express  marriage  settlement,  the  Roman  law  is  distinct  on 
this  point:  "Die  indistincte  quod  ad  effectum  et  decisionem 
jurium  matrimonii,  ubi  non  fuit  specificatum  nee  facta  rela- 
tio  ad  alium  certum,  inspiciatur  locus  domicilii  habitationis 
viri  destinatae  tempore  matrimonii."^  Mr.  Westlake 
(1857),  on  this  point,  thus  speaks:  "It  is  universally  allowed 
that,  when  a  marriage  takes  place  without  settlement,  the  mu- 
tual rights  of  the  husband  and  wife  in  each  other's  movable 
property  .  .  .  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  mat- 
rimonial domicil  as  long  as  that  remains  unchanged."^     New 

774;  Walker  y.  Duverger,  4  La.  Ann.       'Westlake,    Private    International 

669:  Percy  v.  Percy,  9  La.  Ann.  185;    Law  (1857),  arts.  361,  366. 

nf^*u>r  V    ContuH-    10  La    Ann    440-        ^®  *^"  ®^^^^'  ^  ^"^  ^-  ^'^^^^^ 
Connor  v.  tonnor,  10  1a.  Ann.  44U,   j^  g^.  M'Cormick  v.  Oameti,  5  I>e 

Arendell  v.    Arendell,    10   La.    Ann.   G.M.A  G.  278,  2  Eq.  Rep.  536,  23  L.  J. 

666;     Vertner     v.     Humphreys,     14  Ch.  N.  S.  777,  18  Jur.  412,  2  Week. 

Smedes  &  M.  130.  ^^P-  ^^'>  ^«  ^^^«  v.  Clark^f,  L.  R, 

T      r  D    ^^    o  ««,-«    f>QA    1»  Eq.  587,  43  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  821,  31 

In  Layne  v.  Pardee,  2  Swan.  234,  j^  t.  N.  S.  161,  23  Week.  Rep.  3.    See 

it  was  held  that  the  law  of  Tennes-   Watts   v.    Shrimpton,   21    Beav.    97 ; 

see,  the  previous  domicil  of  the  hus-   ^faeon  v.  Fuller,  36  Conn.  160;  Beese 

band,  fixed  the  matrimonial  domicil,   ^-^Pellochoux,  73  III.  285,  24  Am.  R^p. 

although  the  marriage  was  celebrated       .:^   ,^.    ^j^^.    tacitement   adoptfie 

in  Texas,  where  the  wife  was  pre-  devait    ressortir    les    mftmes    etfets 

viously  domiciled,  and  he  entertained  au*un  contrat  expr^s;  il  en  r^sultait 

a  floating  idea  of  making  his  home   des   droits    dPfinitivemwit   acquis    et 

.     ,-,  .  ..  XI,        -i.  g<>n4raux,   quelle   que   f0t   la  vari^tC 

in  Texas  at  some  time  or  other,  it  §^3  coutumes   sur  le  territoire    des- 

appearing  as  a  fact  that  the  marital  quelles  les  biens  pourvaient  se  trou- 

home   was   established   in   Tennessee  ver,    quels    que    fussent    les   change- 

and  continued  there  until  his  death,  ^^^^l    ^^  devaient  y    intervenir." 

-r  D    J       o  C3  00  4  Brocher,  Droit  int.  priv4,  p.  225.     M. 

tLayne  v.  Pardee,  2  Swan,  234.         Brocher,  however,  questions  whether 

iKneeland  v.   Ensley,   Meigs,   620,  such  a  law  can  properly  be  said  to  be 

83  Am.  Dec.  168.  accepted  by  the  parties  to  a  marriage 

{Ibid.),  and  whether,  if  so,  there  is 

IL.  1,  chap,  de  Summa  Trin.  title  proper  notice  of  the  fact  to  third  par- 

Concl.  de  Stat,  cited  Phil.  iy.  292.  ties.     He  argues  (p.  226)  that,  in  ab- 
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acquisitioiis,  however,  are  governed  by  the  law  of  the  actual 
domiciL* 

At  the  outset  arises  the  question  whether  the  law  of  matri- 
monial domicil,  as  thus  determined,  applies  to  foreign  real  es' 
tate.  It  is  argued  by  Savigny,  sustained  by  the  highest  au- 
thorities, German  and  French,  that  it  does.^  He  places  it  on 
the  ground  that  by  marriage  both  parties  agree  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  law  of  the  husband's  domicil,  where  they  pro- 
pose to  take  up  their  abode.  It  is  highly  improbable,  he  de- 
clares, that  either  party  would  make  tibeir  pecuniary  arrange- 
ments to  depend  upon  the  fortuitous  existence  of  a  certain 
portion  of  their  estate  in  a  foreign  land.  Great  perplexities 
would  thus  arise ;  and  this  could  not  be  their  design.  ^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  English  and  American  authorities  except  for- 
eign real  estate  from  the  operation  of  this  principle.®     "The 

sence  of  a  contract,  the  proper  law  is  son  v.  Ooree,  34  Ala.  666;  Netooomer 

"la  loi  personelle  de  I'epoux  au  mo-  y.  Orem,  2  Md.  297,  66  Am.  Dec.  717; 

ment    du    mariage."      See    Savigny.  ^     .        Landera    107  La   540    ^2  So 

viii.  379;  Wftchter,  ii.  p.  49;  Foelix,  ^^'^  ^*  ^'^^^^^^  A^  ^-  »*»»  ^^  ^^' 


ed.  Demangeat,  i.  88;  Layne  v.  Par-  »5»  ^^  see  note  to  this  case  in  67 
dee,  2  Swan,  232.  Ante,  f  189;  post,  L.  R.  A.  363;  Nott  v.  Nott,  111  La 
8  200.  1028,   36  So.   109;    Vertner  v.   Hum 

'savUs'^ii.  379;  Hertius,  |  46;  P^'^y^'  '^  ^medes  A  M.  130;  Duffy 

Wachter,  ii.  p.  48;  Foelix,  ed.  Deman-  v.   White,  116  Mich.  264,  73  N.  W. 

g€*at,  i.   188.     To  the  same  effect  is  363;  McCollum  v.  8m/ith,  Meigs,  342, 

the  Prussian  Code,  ii.  1,  §S  365,  369.  33  Ami  Dec.  147. 

sTIie  same  view  is  taken  generally       n^^.,0  ^    i#«..«   11  -ilt^  oi>i    ^a  a 
bv  Damoulin  (title  2,  p.  963 ;  title  3,       ^""P^  ^-  ^°y«>  ^  M<>-  ^14,  49  Am. 

p.  556),  and  by  Pothier,  Traits  de  la  I>ec.  88,  while  conceding  that  the  ex- 

Communaut^,  art.  Fr^I.  n.  10.  istence  of  an  equity  in  favor  of  the 

i^^^^;™"^;**!"'  }^r}^^'  ^f?\^^?\  ^vi*e  in  'and  in  Missouri,  the  legal 
3  Redf.  Wills,  426;  1  Burge,  Colonial    ....        .      ,  .  ,  -     xv     1.     u^ 

iL  Foreign  Law,  618.  *^*^^  ^*  ^^'^^  ^^^  »^  *^«  husband. 

When  real  estate  of  a  wife  in  an-  roust  be  determined  by  the  law  of 
other  state  is  sold  by  husband  and  Missouri,  and  not  by  the  law  of 
wife,  the  proceeds  when  received  are  Louisiana  (the  matrimonial  domi- 
relieved  from  the  wife's  interests  im-  .,\  v  u  xu  i.  i. 
posd  by  the  lex  situs  of  the  real  es-  <^'*)'  ^«'^  ^^^^  s"^^  «l«»*y  arose  by 
tate,  and  become  the  wife's  property  reason  of  the  use,  in  the  purchase 
according  to  the  law  of  her  domicil.  of  the  property,  of  money  which,  by 
Castleman  v.  Jeffries,  60  Ala.  380.         the  law  of  Louisiana  {lei  domioiUi), 

The  respective  rights  of  husband  was  a  part  of  the  commxmity  estate. 
and  wife  in  real  property,  in  the  ab-  The  court,  in  Welch  v.  Tennent 
sonce  of  an  antenuptial  contract,  are  [1891]  A.  C.  639,  conceded,  for  the 
determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  purposes  of  the  case  at  least,  that 
w?iere  the  property  is  situated,  ine-  the  law  of  Scotland  (where  the  par- 
spoctive  of  the  domicil  of  the  parties,  ties  were  domiciled ) ,  by  which  mov- 
er of  the  place  of  the  marriage.    NeU  ables    representing    the    proceeds    of 
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position  of  these  two  great  jurists/'  says  Mr.  Westlake,  speak- 
ing of  Dumoulin  and  Savigny^  ^'appears  to  me  unassailable, 
but  its  consequence  as  to  land  cannot  be  admitted  in  England, 
partly  from  the  strict  forms  of  conveyance  to  which  we  tie 
the  acquisition^  not  only  of  the  full  property  in  land,  but  even 
of  any  interest  in  it;  and  partly  from  the  discrepancy  between 
the  nature  of  those  limited  estates  which  our  system  of  real 
property  recognizes,  and  those  interests  which  would  be  creat- 
ed under  most  continental  marriage  laws."^  To  the  same  ef- 
fect are  the  opinions  of  the  supreme  courts  of  Illinois  and 
Louisiana.® 

A  distinction,  however,  is  to  be  observed  in  this  connection. 
It  may  be  that  the  lex  rei  sites  will  prescribe  a  different  rule 
when  the  parties  are  domiciled  outside  of  the  state  than  when 
they  are  domiciled  within  the  state.  ^  So,  the  character  im- 
pressed upon  personal  property  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  at 
the  time  it  was  acquired  may  attach  to  real  property  purchased 
with  the  proceeds  thereof,  though  the  real  property  would  oth- 

the  heritable  estate  of  the  wife  are  ^Private  International  Law^  Ist  ed. 
not  subject  to  the  jua  mariti,  but  art.  3G9. 

-1^  .   *««.«/,«f««x  for  h^T  l»prif*a«»        'Bmm  V.  Pellockouw,  73  El.  285,  24 
are  a  9urrogatum  for  her  ^e"tage,  ^  j^^^  242;  Saul  r.  Bis  Creditors, 
and  by  which  her  assent  to  the  hus-   5  Mart  N.  S.  669,  16  Am.  Dec  212. 
band's    receiving    the    entire    price 

would  be  regarded  as  a  revocable  do-  t  Thus,  it  has  been  held  that,  prior 
nation  inter  virum  et  uxorem, —  to  Louisiana  act  of  March,  1852  (by 
would  govern,  though  the  heritable  which  the  community  of  property 
estate  of  the  wife  was  situated  out  was  extended  to  nonresident  married 
of  Scotland;  but  held  that  the  ques-  persons  with  respect  to  property 
tion  whether  real  property  was  the  thereafter  acquired  in  the  state), 
heritable  estate  of  the  wife  for  the  real  property  acquired  by  nonresi- 
purposes  of  the  Scotch  law  was  to  dents  who  were  not  married  within 
be  determined  by  the  law  of  its  situs,  the  state  did  not  fall  into  the  oom- 
It  was  then  held  that,  by  the  law  of  munity.  Waterer's  Suooessiorif  25 
England,  upon  the  marriage  of  the  La.  Ann.  210;  Wolfe  v.  OUmer,  7 
parties,  the  heritable  estate  in  Eng-  La.  Ann.  583;  Huff  v.  Borland,  6  La. 
land  of  which  the  wife  was  then  pos-  Ann.  436;  Leech  T.  Guild,  15  La. 
sessed  became  the  heritable  estate  of  Ann.  349;  Dohan  v.  Murdoek,  41 
both  husband  and  wife,  and  therefore  La.  Ann.  494,  6  So.  131.  And  it 
could  not  be  regarded  as  the  herit-  was  held  in  Conner  y.  BUiott,  18 
able  estate  of  the  wife  for  the  pur-  How.  591,  15  L.  ed.  497,  that  the 
poses  of  the  Scotch  law*  distinction  being  based  on  the  place 
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erwise  be  impressed  with  a  different  character  by  the  kx  rei 
sitcB.^^  This  distinction,  however,  does  not  detract  from  the 
universality  of  the  lex  rei  sitw,  but  merely  affects  the  result  of 
the  application  of  that  law. 

192.  Law  of  place  of  marriage  not  decisive. — Judge  Story 
starts  at  this  point  a  new  distinction.  He  declares  that  ^'per- 
haps the  most  simple  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  sub- 
ject, or,  at  least,  that  which  best  harmonizes  with  the  analogies 
of  the  common  [English]  law,  is  that  in  the  case  of  a  marriage, 
where  there  is  no  special  nuptial  contract,  and  there  has  been 
no  change  of  domicil,  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  ought  to  govern  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  respect 
to  all  personal  or  movable  property,  wherever  that  is  acquired, 
and  wherever  it  may  be  situate;  but  real  or  immovable  prop- 
erty ought  to  be  left  to  be  adjudged  by  the  lex  rei  sitcB,  as  not 
within  the  reach  of  any  extraterritorial  law."^  But  the  the- 
ory that  the  place  of  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  applies  its 
law  to  determine  the  capacity  and  relations  of  the  parties  is 
now,  as  has  been  seen,*  abandoned.  This  place,  when  it  is  not 
that  of  the  domicil,  is  one  that  is  selected  fortuitously,  and 
often  ignorantly,  as,  when  travelers  pass  rapidly  over  a  line  on 
one  side  of  which  the  wife  has  the  power  of  a  feme  sole,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  she  has  no  power  at  alL     And  such  place 

•of  the  marriage  or  the  residence  of  Texas  purchased  by  the  husband  aft- 

the  parties,  and  not  on  their  citi-  er  becoming  domiciled  in  that  state, 

senship,  there  was  no  violation  of  the  with  money  which  he  earned  in  an- 

provision   of  the   Federal   Constitu-  other    state   while   domiciled    there, 

tion,  that  the  citizens  of  each  state  and  which^  hj  the  law  of  that  state, 

shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  was   his   separate   property, — is  not 

and   immunities   of   citizens   of  the  community  property,  though  it  would 

several  states.     In  these  cases  there  have  been  had  the  funds  with  which 

was  no  question  of  conflict  between  it  was  purchased  been  earned  while 

the  law  of  Louisiana  and  that  of  the  husband  was  domiciled  in  Texas. 

the  domicil   of  the  parties,  but  it  Elliott  v.  Hawley   (Wash.)   76  Pac 

was  simply  a  question  as  to  which  93,  is  to  the  same  effect. 

law  of  Louisiana  was  applicable  to 

the  facts.  xConfl.  L.  |  159. 

i»Thus,  it  is  held  in  Blethen  v.       *Ante,  §§  160-166.     [See,  however, 

B<mner,  30  Tex.  Civ.  App.  686,  71  §8  l»5a-l  65c  upon  the  question  as  to 
o%mnvTf  w   xcA.   N^*T.  xxp4».  uw,    IX   ^j^^^  j^^  governs  the  capacity  of  the 

&   W-   290,   that  real    property   in  parties  to  marry.] 
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of  celebration  is  not  necessarily  the  place  of  the  performance 
of  the  marriage,  which  later  jurists  have  agreed  is  its  true  legal 
site.  This  place  of  performance  is  the  matrimonial  domicil, 
to  which  husband  and  wife  jointly  propose  to  repair.'  And 
the  qualification  thus  introduced  by  Judge  Story,  that  the  place 
of  contract  is  to  govern  as  to  personal  or  movable  property,  is 
surrendered  by  the  learned  editor  of  the  sixth  edition  (1865) 
of  the  Conflict  of  Laws.  Judge  Eedfield  here^  argues  that  a 
"proper  appreciation  of  the  true  principles  involved  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  married  relation,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  its 
rights  and  duties  enter  into  all  social  and  civil  rights  and  du- 
ties in  the  state,  could  not  fail  to  convince  every  thoughtful 
and  dispassionate  mind  of  the  indispensable  importance,  and 
almost  necessity,  of  regarding  the  law  of  the  place  of  actual 
domicil  as  the  controlling  law,  in  regard  to  all  the  rights  and 
duties,  for  the  time  being,  springing  from  the  relation."  If 
by  actual  domicil  is  here  meant  a  domicil  other  than  that  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  marriage,  there  is  here  a  divergence  from 
the  great  body  of  recent  authorities ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
clear  that  the  idea  of  the  place  of  celebration,  as  generally  de- 
termining the  marriage  relation,  must  be  considered  as  now  no 
longer  tenable.*     The  English  law  seems  now  well  settled,  that 

'See,  as  to  this  point,  Sawer  ▼.  1;  Allen  v.  Allen,  6  Rob.  (La.)  104, 
Shute,  1  Anstr.  03;  Warrender  v.  39  a^,  jy^^  553.  ^.^  y,  Knott,  26 
^arrend^  2  Clark  fF  488  489^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^  j^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
Bligh,  N.  R.  89;  Chnst%e*8  Succes-  '  ,^  ^t 
Mion,  20  La.  Ann.  383,  96  Am.  Dec.  J-  Eq.  279,  61  Am.  Rep.  17;  New- 
All,  Ante,  SS  44,  189.  [See  also  comer  v.  Oreniy  2  Md.  297,  66  Am. 
cnseg  cited  ante,  in  notes  6  and  6  to  Dec.  717;   Noonan  v.  Kemp,  34  Md. 

*  is^inb  ^^*  *  ^™'  ^®P'  ^^'    ^"  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^^ 

6As  sustaininff  the  position  of  the  cases,  however,  the  place  of  celebra- 

toxt,   that   the  law  01   matrimonial  tion  and  the  place  of  the  matrimo- 

domicil  is  to  prevail,  may  be  cited  nj^i  domicil  were  the  same. 
Bonaii  v.  Welsch,  24  N.  Y.  157,  to  be       .       .....       .     .,     , 

hereafter  more  fully  noticed,  and  alno       ^"^  addition  to  the  foregoing  cases, 

Toxcnee  v.  Durhin,  3  Met.  (Ky.)  352,  which    expressly    hold   that   the    lex 

77  Am.  Dec.  176.  domidlii,   rather   than  the  lex   loci. 

In   the   following   cases   it  is  ex-  governs,  that  is  assumed  to  be  the 

pressly   held    that,    as   between    the  rule  by  the  cases  in  the  second  list  of 

law  of  the  place  where  the  marriage  cases  added  ante,  |  190,  note  6.     Al- 

was   celebrated    {lex   loci)    and   the  though  those  cases  were  chiefly  oon- 

law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil   {lex  cerned  with  the  question  as  to  what 

domicilii) y   the  latter  governs   with  place  was  to  be  deemed  the  matri- 

respect  to  personal  property,  or  mov-  monial   domicil,  it  will  be  observed 

ables.     Steele  v.  Braddell,  Milward,  that,  having,  by  the  application  of 
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where  the  matrimonial  domicil  is  to  be  in  England  the  effect 
of  the  marriage  is  to  assign  to  the  husband  the  wife's  person- 
alty, wherever  it  is  situated;  and  this  without  regard  to  the 
place  where  the  marriage  was  solemnized.*  That  the  law  of 
matrimonial  domicil  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail  over  that  of  the 
place  of  ceremony  was  ruled  emphatically  by  the  supreme  court 
of  Louisiana,  in  a  case  to  be  hereafter  noticed  more  fully.  "^ 

192a.  Lex  domicilii  generally  prevails  over  lex  rei  site  as  to 
personal  property. — It  having  been  shown*  that,  as  between  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  marriage  was  celebrated  and  that  of 
the  intended  matrimonial  domicil,  the  latter  {lex  domicilii), 
rather  than  the  former  {lex  loci)j  governs  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal property,  or  movables,  it  remains  to  contrast  the  lex  domi- 
cilii  with  the  lex  rei  sitoB.  As  already  shown,  the  lex  rei  sites 
governs  with  respect  to  real  property.^  With  respect  to  per- 
sonal property,  or  movables,  the  general  rule  of  international 
law,  in  the  absence  of  a  local  statute  changing  it,  is  that  the 
respective  rights  of  husband  and  wife  and  their  privies  are  de- 
termined by  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  (using  that 
term  as  synonymous  with  marital  domicil,  and  not  as  distin- 
guishing the  original  marital  domicil  from  one  subsequently 
acquired),  irrespective  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  ac^ 
quired,  found,  located,  or  seized.*  So,  though  it  is  a  well-es- 
tablished rule  of  international  law  that  the  distribution  of  the 

the  ruleB  there  established,  fixed  such       cPhil.  iv.  pp.  311,  312. 

domicil  at  a  place  other  than  that       ^^«   Breton  v.   Nouchet,   8   Mart. 

where  the  mRrriaire  was  celebrated  ^^'^  60,  5  Am.  Dec.  736.  Post,  f 
Where  the  marriage  was  ceiebratea,   ^^     ^^  ^j^^  Tovmea  v.  Durhin,  3 

they  applied  the  law  of  the  domicil  Met.    (Ky.)    352,   77   Am.  Dec.   17«. 

to  the  determination  of  the  rights  of  And  see  supra,  note  6. 

the   parties.     It  is   true   that   they 

would  have  equally  applied  the  law  ^Ante,  $  192. 

of  the  place  where  the  marriage  was  ^Ante,  §  191. 

celebrated,  if  that  had  happened  to  ^Nelsonv,  Qoree,  34  Ala.  565;  Cah- 

coincide  with  the  matrimonial  domi-  aJan  v.  Monroe,  70  Ala.  271 ;  Bush  v. 

cil;   but  that  would  have  been  be-  Oarner,    73   Ala.   162;    Birmingham 

cause  of  the  coincidence,  and  not  be-  Waterworks  Co.  y.   Hume,  121   Ala. 

cause  the  lex  lod  ought  to  prevail  168,  77  Am.  St.  Rep.  43,  25  So.  806; 

over  tlie  lev  domicilii.  Blocomh  y.  Breedlove,  8  La.  143,  28 
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personal  property  of  a  decedent  is  governed  by  the  law  of  his 
last  domicil,  and  that  that  law,  therefore,  determines  whether 
either  husband  or  wife  is  entitled  to  take^  yet  when  the  right 
to  take  is  established  in  either,  their  respective  rights  in  the 
distributive  share,  as  between  themselves  and  their  privies,  are 
determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  their  domicil  was 
established  at  the  time  of  the  decedent's  death,  and  not  by  that 
of  the  decedent's  domicil,  if  the  two  are  different^     And,  as 


Am.  Dee.  135;  Bicks  ▼.  Pope,  8  La. 
556,  28  Am.  Dee.  142;  Young  T. 
Young,  5  La.  Ami.  611;  Hjfman  ▼• 
Schlenker,  44  La.  Ami.  108,  10  So. 
623;  Steera'a  Suoceaaion,  47  La.  Ami. 
1551,  18  So.  503;  Worthington  v. 
Hanna,  23  Mieh.  530;  Lyon  y.  Knott, 
26  Miss.  548;  Pearl  ▼.  Han^borough, 
9  Hmnph.  433;  Edrington  T.  May- 
field,  5  Tex.  363;  State  v.  Barrow, 
14  Tex.  180,  65  Am.  Dec.  109. 

In  Quigly  r.  Muse,  15  La.  Ami. 
197,  it  was  held  that  the  nature  and 
effect  of  a  purchase  of  a  slave  by  a 
married  woman  must  he  determined 
by  the  law  of  Mississippi,  where  the 
purchase  was  made,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  law,  the  title  was  held 
to  have  vested  absolutely  in  the  hus- 
band. In  this  case,  however,  the 
parties  were  apparently  domiciled  in 
Mississippi  at  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase. It  was  held  in  Locke  v.  Mo- 
Pherson,  163  Mo.  493,  52  L.  R.  A.  420, 
85  Am.  St.  Rep.  546,  63  S.  W.  726, 
however,  that  a  citizen  of  New  York 
marrying  a  Missouri  woman  in  the 
latter  state  does  not  acquire  an  abso- 
lute title  to  her  personal  property  lo- 
cated there,  which  will  be  enforced  by 
the  Missouri  courts  after  her  death, 
though  he  might  have  acquired  such 
title  under  the  laws  of  his  domicil  to 
property  located  there.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  case  of  unusual  hardship. 


it  appearing  that  the  wife  died  short- 
ly after  the  marriage  and  before  she 
had  taken  up  a  residence  in  New 
York,  although  it  was  assumed,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  case,  that  she  was 
technically  domiciled  there. 

*M*Cormiok  v.  Qamett^  5  De  G.  M. 
&  Q.  278,  23  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  777,  18 
Jur.  412,  2  £q.  Rep.  536,  2  Week.  Rep. 
403;  Duee  v.  Smith,  Jac.  544;  De 
Serre  v.  Clarke,  L.  R.  18  Eq.  587,  43 
L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  821,  31  L.  T.  N.  S.  161, 
23  Week.  Rep.  3;  Bicks  v.  Pope,  8  La. 
556,  28  Am.  Dec.  142;  Gamier  v.  Poy- 
dras,  13  La.  182;  Ifoonan  v.  Kemp,  34 
Md.  73,  6  Am.  Rep.  307;  Muua  v. 
Muua,  29  Minn.  116,  12  N.W.  343; 
McLean  v.  Bardin,  56  N.  C.  (3  Jones, 
Eq.)  294;  McCollum  v.  Smith,  Meigs, 
342,  33  Am.  Dec.  147;  BUI  v.  Toumr 
eend,  24  Tex.  575. 

In  Allen  v.  Allen,  6  Rob.  (La.)  104, 
39  Am.  Dec.  553,  it  was  held  that  the 
law  of  Louisiana  governed  with  re- 
spect to  the  rights  of  a  married  wo- 
man to  a  slave  inherited  by  her  dur- 
ing the  marriage,  in  the  absence  of 
proof  of  the  law  of  the  matrimonial 
domicil  at  the  time. 

In  Keyeer  v.  Pilgrim,  25  Tex. 
Supp.  217,  it  was  held  that  the  mar- 
ital rights  of  husband  and  wife  in  a 
slave  acquired  by  the  wife  from  the 
estate  of  her  father  in  Tennessee 
were  governed  by  the  law  of  Tennes- 
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a  general  ruley  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  also  governs 
with  respect  to  the  substantive  rights  of  husband  and  wife,  as 
between  themselves  and  their  privies,  in  choses  of  action  ac- 
cruing to  either,**  though  the  law  of  the  forum  may  affect  the 
right  of  either  to  bring  an  action  thereon  without  joining  the 
other.  •  It  has  been  held,  however,  that  the  law  of  the  place 
where  a  cause  of  action  for  personal  injuries  to  the  wife  arises, 
rather  than  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil,  determines 
whether  or  not  the  cause  of  action  is  the  separate  property  of 


see,  and  not  by  that  of  Kentucky,  al- 
though they  were  domiciled  in  the 
latter  state  at  the  time  the  slave  was 
received;  but  this  decision  is  upon 
the  ground  that  at  the  time  of  the 
father's  death,  the  matrimonial  dom- 
icil was  in  Tennessee.  Code  v.  Da- 
vis, 96  N.  C.  139,  2  S.  £.  225,  was 
similar  to  the  last  ease. 

In  Smith  y.  McAfee,  27  Md.  420, 
92  Am.  Dec.  641,  it  was  held  that  the 
liability  of  a  wife's  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  partition  sale  of  real  prop- 
erty in  Maryland,  to  attachment  for 
a  debt  of  the  husband,  was  governed 
by  the  law  of  Maryland,  rather  than 
that  of  Illinois,  where  the  parties 
were  domiciled;  but  in  this  case  the 
decree  directing  the  sale  of  the  real 
property  expressly  provided  that  the 
wife's  portion  of  the  proceeds  should 
be  deemed  her  separate  estate. 

Where  a  resident  of  Ohio  dies, 
leaving  by  will  personal  property  in 
Tennessee  to  a  married  woman,  who 
was  also  a  resident  of  Ohio,  the  lat- 
ter holds  the  same  as  her  separate 
estate,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
Ohio.  Fitzsimmona  v.  Johnson,  90 
Tenn.  417,  17  S.  W.  100. 

6  In  Craycroff  v.  Morehead,  67  N. 
C.  422,  the  validity,  as  against  other 
creditors  of  the  husband,  of  a  judg- 


ment entered  in  North  Carolina  in 
favor  of  a  wife  against  her  husband, 
was  determined  by  the  law  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  matrimonial  domicil. 
The  respective  rights  of  husband  and 
wife  in  a  loan  made  by  a  wife  from 
her  separate  earnings  are  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  law  of  the  matrimo- 
nial domicil,  rather  than  that  of  the 
forum.  Frank  v.  Hirah,  3  App.  D. 
C.  491.  The  loan  in  this  case  was 
made  at  the  matrimonial  domicil, 
but  the  court  said  it  would  have 
made  no  difference  if  it  had  been 
made  at  the  forum. 

In  Jones  v.  ^tna  Ins,  Co.  14  Conn. 
506,  the  court  said  that  the  fruits  of 
an  action  in  Connecticut  on  a  chose 
in  action,  which,  by  the  law  of  the 
matrimonial  domicil,  was  the  sepa- 
rate property  of  the  wife,  would  not 
be  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  hus- 
band, ^ven  if  the  action  were  brought 
by  him. 

•  See  Teofos  d  P,  R,  Co.  v.  Humhle, 
181  U.  S.  57,  45  L.  ed.  747,  21  Sup. 
Ct.  Rep.  620.  In  Frank  v.  Hirsh,  3 
App.  D.  C.  491,  it  was  admitted  that 
the  necessity,  or  otherwise,  of  join- 
ing the  husband  as  a  plaintiff  was  to 
be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  fo- 
rum. In  Jones  v.  ^^tna  Ins.  Co.  14 
Conn.  506,  it  was  questioned  wbeth- 
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the  wife,  which  she  may  release  without  the  consent  of  the 
husband.'' 

A  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  the  respective  rights 
of  the  husband  imd  wife  or  their  privies,  and  their  rights  as 
against  strangers  and  third  persons.  Thus,  the  New  York 
court  of  appeals,^  while  admitting  that  the  respective  rights  of 


er  the  Connecticut  rule,  requiring  an 
action  on  a  wife's  chose  in  action  to 
be  brought  by  the  husband,  would 
apply  where  the  parties  were  domi- 
ciled in  a  country  where  a  different 
rule  prevailed;  but  the  question  was 
not  decided. 

In  Williama  v.  Pope  Mfg.  Co.  62 
La.  Ann.  1417,  60  L.  R.  A.  816,  7S 
An.  St.  Rep.  300,  27  So.  861,  it  was 
held  that  a  married  woman,  whose 
matrimonial  domicil  was  in  Missis- 
nippi,  might  maintain  an  action  in 
Louisiana  in  her  own  name,  to  recov- 
er damages  ea  delicto  for  a  tort  com- 
mitted against  her  while  temporarily 
sojourning  in  the  latter  state,  and 
which,  by  the  law  of  MisAissippi, 
would  constitute  a  part  of  her  sepa- 
rate estate,  notwithstanding  that,  if 
she  had  been  domiciled  in  Louisiana, 
the  chose  in  action  would  have  fallen 
into  the  community. 

7  In  Hoivard  ▼.  Chesapeake  d  0.  JB. 
Co,  11  App.  D.  C.  300,  it  was  not  de- 
cided whether  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  injury  was  received,  or 
that  of  the  matrimonial  domicil, 
governed  with  respect  to  the  wife's 
right  to  release  her  claim  to  dam- 
ages for  personal  injuries;  but  it  was 
assumed  that  one  or  the  other  would 
govern,  rather  than  the  law  of  the 
forum. 

In  Snaehall  v.  Metropolitan  R.  Co. 
8  Mackey,  399,  10  L.  R.  A.  746,  how- 
ever, it  was  expressly  held  that,  even 


if  the  wife's  right  of  action  for  dam- 
ages for  personal  injuries  was,  by  the 
law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil.  her 
personal  property,  that  law  would 
not  prevail  over  a  contrary  law  of 
the  place  where  the  injury  was  re- 
ceived, and  where  the  cause  of  action 
arose;  and  therefore  held  that  a  re- 
lease by  the  wife  would  not  affect  the 
husband's  right  to  bring  a  suit  in  the 
jurisdiction  where  the  injury  was  re- 
ceived, although  by  the  law  of  the 
domicil,  she  alone  had  a  rig&t  of  ac 
tion  for  the  injury.  The  decision  is 
upon  the  ground  that  a  married 
woman's  right  of  action  for  personal 
injury  is  not  property  within  the 
rule  of  private  international  law, — 
that  the  law  of  the  domicil  governs 
with  respect  to  personal  property. 

Tewaa  d  P.  R.  Co.  v.  Humble,  181 
U.  8.  67,  46  L.  ed.  747,  21  Sup.  Ct. 
Rep.  626,  does  not  go  so  far  as  the 
last  case.  It  merely  holds  that  the 
Arkansas  statute,  permitting  a  mar- 
ried woman  to  sue  in  her  own  name 
for  personal  injuries,  extends  to  a 
woman  injured  in  Arkansas  but  dom- 
iciled in  Louisiana,  where  the  dam- 
ages claimed  would  constitute  com- 
munity property.  It  does  not  decide 
that  the  damages  recovered  in  the  ac- 
tion would  not  be  community  prop- 
erty in  accordance  with  the  Im  dom- 
icilii, 

9Giaham  v.  First  Nat.  Batik,  84  N. 
Y.   393,   38   Am.   Rep.   528.    It 
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husband  and  wife,  as  between  themselvee,  in  stock  of  a  Virginia 
corporation  issued  to  the  wife,  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
law  of  Maryland,  the  matrimonial  domicil,  yet  held  that  the 
question  whether  the  wife  was  bound  by  a  payment  to  the  hus- 
band of  dividends  upon  the  stock  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
law  of  Virginia,  rather  than  the  law  of  Maryland. 

Again,  like  all  other  rules  of  private  international  law,  the 
rule  that  the  rights  of  husband  and  wife  are  governed  by  the 
law  of  their  domicil,  rather  than  that  of  the  place  where  the 
property  is  found,  may  be  changed  by  statute,  so  far  as  its  ap- 
plicability in  any  particular  state  or  country  is  concerned. 
This  has  been  done  to  a  limited  extent  in  Louisiana  by  an  act* 
which  provides  that  all  property  acquired  in  the  state  by  non- 
resident married  persons  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
law  which  regulate  the  community  of  acquets  and  gains  between 
citizens  of  Louisiana.  This  provision  has  been  impliedly 
held^^  to  subject  to  the  community  chattels  found  in  Louisiana 
belonging  to  a  married  woman  domiciled  with  her  husband  in 
another  state,  though  it  was  held  not  to  apply  to  a  mere  right 
of  action  for  a  personal  injury  sustained  in  Louisiana  by  a 
married  woman  domiciled  in  another  state,  by  the  law  of  which 
it  constituted  a  part  of  her  separate  estate,  upon  the  ground 
that,  if  such  a  right  of  action  could  be  regarded  as  personal 

held  in  this  case  that  the  payment  Mississippi,  must  be  determined  by 
was  good,  since,  by  the  law  of  Vir-  the  law  of  Tennessee,  though  it  con- 
ginia,  the  husband  had  the  absolute  ceded  that,  if  the  contract  had  been 
right  to  reduce  to  his  own  posses-  valid  according  to  the  law  of  Tennes- 
sion,  and  use  for  his  own  benefit,  the  see,  the  respective  rights  of  the  bus- 
personal  property  of  the  wife,  al-  band  and  wife  in  the  property  ac- 
though,  according  to  the  law  of  quired  would  have  been  determined 
Maryland,  the  stock  constituted  a  by  reference  to  the  law  of  Missis- 
part  of  her  separate  estate.  sippi. 

So,    in    Pearl   v.    HanahoroupK   9       »  Art.  2400  of  the  Code. 
Humph.  433,  the  court  held  that  the        iowilliama  v.   Pope  Mfg.   Co,   52 

validity  of  a  contract  of    purchase  La.  Ann.  1417,  50  L.  R.  A.  816,  78 

of   persona]    property   in   Tennessee,  Am.  St.  llep.  390,  27  So.  851. 
by   a   married   woman   domiciled   in 
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property  at  aU^  its  situs  was  at  her  domiciL  Even  before  the 
passage  of  the  statute  referred  to,  the  supreme  court  of  Louis- 
iana adopted  a  doctrine, — ^which  was,  in  reality,  a  rule  of  stat- 
utory construction, — ^to  the  effect  that  the  statute  which  regu- 
lated the  rights  of  husband  and  wife  was  real,  not  personal; 
that  is,  it  operated  on  property  within  the  limits  of  the  state, 
and  not  on  persons.  It  might  seem  that  this  rule  of  statutory 
construction  would  accomplish  the  same  result  that  was  af  ter^ 
wards  effected  by  the  express  terms  of  the  statute  already  al- 
luded to;  namely,  the  subjection  of  personal  property  acquired 
in  Louisiana  to  the  community,  notwithstanding  the  nonresi- 
dence  of  both  husband  and  wife ;  but  prior  to  that  statute,  such 
result  seems  to  have  been  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  the  view 
that  the  situs  of  personal  property,  even  of  chattels,  was  at  the 
matrimonial  domicil  even  if  physically  present  in  Louisiana*^ ' 

11  The  doctrine  was  first  promul-  dent  of  that  itate.  It  will  be  ob- 
gated  in  Saul  ▼.  His  OreditorSf  5  served  that  in  both  these  cases  the 
Mart.  N.  S.  569,  16  Am.  Dec.  212,  but  property  was  not  only  physically  in 
was  there  applied  simply  for  the  Louisiana,  but  its  situs  was  also 
purpose  of  subjecting  to  the  com-  there  in  any  view,  since  the  husband 
munity  personal  property  acquired  in  was  domiciled  there.  In  PacktDOod*9 
Louisiana  after  the  removal  of  the  Suooesaion,  9  Rob.  (La.)  438,  41  Am. 
domicil  of  the  husband  and  wife  to  Dec.  341,  however  (which  was  also 
that  state  from  the  place  where  the  decided  before  the  act  of  1852),  it 
marriage  was  celebrated  and  the  was  held  that  personal  property  ae- 
original  matrimonial  domicil  was  es-  quired  in  Louisiana,  after  the  remoT- 
tablished.  It  was  held  in  that  case  al  of  the  husband  and  wife  to  New 
that,  where  a  personal  statute  of  the  York,  did  not  fall  into  the  oommun- 
domicil  (evidently  referring  to  the  ity,  but  was  governed  by  the  law  of 
original  matrimonial  domicil)  is  in  New  York.  This  case  is  distinguish- 
opposition  to  a  real  statute  of  situa-  able  from  the  others  because  the  mat- 
tion,  the  real  statute  will  prevail,  rimonial  domicil  could  not,  in  any 
In  Cole  y.  Hia  Executors,  7  Mart.  N.  view,  be  regarded  as  established  in 
S.  41,  18  Am.  Dec.  241,  the  rule  was  Louisiana.  It  was  also  held  in  Ar- 
applied  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  morer  v.  Case,  9  La.  Ann.  289,  61 
to  the  community  personal  property  Am.  Dec  209;  Cooper  v.  Cottony  6 
acquired  by  the  husband  while  domi-  La.  Ann.  256;  and  McOilVs  Sucees- 
ciled  in  Louisiana,  although  the  wife,  sion,  6  La.  Ann.  342,  that,  prior  to 
who  was  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  the  act  of  1852,  personal  property  ae- 
oonmiunity,  had  never  been  a  resi-   quired  in  the  state  by  nonresident 
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193.  In  snccetsiony  last  domicil  detemunes. — ^When,  however, 
the  personal  estate  of  either  husband  or  wife  is  to  be  distrib- 
uted upon  intestacy,  the  intestate  laws  of  the  place  of  the  last 
domicil  must  prevail^  The  right  of  either  widow  or  of  sur- 
viving husband  is  governed,  as  to  personalty,  by  the  law  of 
such  last  domicil  of  the  deceased.*  Where  this  law  gives  cer- 
tain exemptions,  in  case  of  insolvency,  to  the  widow,  she  is  en- 
titled to  enjoy  such,  though  she  has  never  herself  resided  in  the 
state.*  But  as  to  real  estate,  the  lex  rei  sites  necessarily  de- 
cides. Where  that  law  gives  dower  to  the  wife  or  curtesy  to 
the  husband,  such  provision  overrides  the  law  of  the  last  dom- 
icil; and  the  converse  is  true,  when  the  law  of  the  last  domicil 
gives  dower  or  curtesy,  and  the  lex  rei  sitoB  community.*  It 
should,  however,  be  kept  in  mind,  as  a  key  to  some  of  the  cases 
hereafter  given  on  marriage  settlements,  that  real  estate,  pur- 
chased with  the  wife's  personalty,  is  stamped  with  the  impress 
of  personalty,  and  is  frequently  treated  as  such. 

193a.  Bistinetion  with  respect  to  inchoate  and  vested  rights. — 
While,  as  stated  in  the  last  section,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  intestate  laws  of  the  last  domicil  of  deceased  govern  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  personal  estate  of  either  husband  or  wife  in 
case  of  intestacy,  a  distinction  is  to  be  observed  between  the 
mere  inchoate  right  of  either  spouse  to  share  in  the  distribution 
of  the  other's  personal  estate  at  death,  and  a  vested  right  which 
attaches  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  though  its  enjoyment  may 
be  postponed  until  the  death  of  the  other  spouse.  As  will  here- 
married  persoiiB  did  not  fall  into  the  426;  Story,  Confl.  L.  fS  483,  484; 
community.  In  RohinB<m*8  Sucoes-  Weetlake,  Private  International  Law, 
^  23  La.  Aim.  174.  the  court.evi-  "^-^^'/^^fc^"-  «^.  40 
denUy  proceeding  upon  the  theory  Miaa.  172;  Cameron  v.  Waiaan,  40 
that  the  community  law  was  a  real   Miss.  191. 

statute  operating  only  on  property   ««'^5r*/*^*i^"^^^«^  ^-  ^^^ 
•*u-     *v    -i.  r^v  ij  XX.  X  XV  383,  96  Am.  Dec.  411.     But  see  Nor- 

withm  the  state,  held  that  the  reve-  ^^;^  Succession,  18  La.  Ann,  36, 
nues  of  a  plantation  situated  in  Mis-  where  it  was  held  that  such  exemp- 
sissippi  did  not  fall  into  the  com-  tions  only  applied  to  those  domiciled 
munity,  although  the  parties  were  >°^*^«  J^*®'  *°d  see  ante,  ft  189; 
domiciled  in  Louisiana.  ^tstory,  Confl.  L.   |  464;   Puss  v. 

Fuss,  24  Wis.  266,  1  Am.  Rep.  180; 
^Posi,    S    676;     Bishop,    Married   ante,  $  190;  post,  |  294;  Jephson  v 
Women,  fft  170-182;  3  Redf.  Wills,  p.   Riera,  3  Knapp,  P.  C.  130,  149. 
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after  be  shown,^  such  a  vested  right  is  not  devested  by  a  change 
of  domicil,  or  removal  of  the  property.  These  two  rules  are 
not  at  all  inconsistent,  for  the  former  only  operates  upon  prop- 
erty which  the  decedent  owned  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
only  to  the  extent  of  his  title;  and  the  latter  rule  operates  to 
deduct  from  the  distributable  estate  of  the  deceased  spouse  the 
property,  or  interest  in  property,  which  has  vested  in  the  other 
spouse  under  the  law  of  some  previous  domicil.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  mere  statute  of  distribution  of  the  original  matrimonial 
domicil,  or  of  any  domicil  other  than  the  last,  by  which  either 
spouse  is  to  share  in  the  other's  personal  estate  upon  the  latter's 
death,  creates  no  vested  right,  and  therefore  offers  no  obstacle 
to  the  application  of  the  st  tute  of  distribution  of  the  lasl 
domicil.* 

iPoat,  §  197.  husband  of  the  personal  property  of 

s  Xu  Lyon  v.  Knoti,  26  Miss.  64S,  the  wile, 
however,  it  was  held  that  the  right  The  same  statute  was  involTed  in 
of  the  husband,  under  the  statute  of  Powell  v.  De  Blane,  23  Tex.  66,  and 
Mississippi,  where  the  marriage  was  the  Texas  supreme  court  felt  con- 
celebrated  and  the  original  matrimo-  strained  to  follow  the  construction 
nial  domicil  was  established,  to  adopted  in  the  last  case,  though  it 
slaves  owned  by  the  wife  at  the  time  was  very  much  inclined  to  doubt 
of  the  marriage,  in  the  event  of  her  whether,  as  an  independent  proposi- 
death  without  issue,  was  a  vested  tion,  the  right  ought  to  be  regarded 
right,  which  was  not  defeated  by  the  as  a  vested  one.  It  was  held  in  Hair- 
removal  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  8ton  v.  Hairaion,  27  Miss.  704,  61 
and  the  slaves  to  Texas;  and  that  Am.  Dec.  530,  however,  that  a  stat- 
upon  the  death  of  the  wife  while  the  ute  of  the  original  matrimonial  dom- 
matrimonial  domicil  was  established  icil,  which  prevents  a  husband,  by 
in  Texas,  the  husband's  right,  under  testamentary  disposition,  from  de 
the  Mississippi  statute,  would  pre-  priving  the  wife  of  her  statutory 
vail  over  the  rights  of  the  wife's  next  portion  of  the  effects  of  whicdi  he 
of  kin  under  the  Texas  statute  of  may  die  possessed,  does  not  ereate  a 
distribution.  The  decision  with  ref-  vested  right  in  the  wife  with  respect 
erence  to  the  vested  character  of  the  to  personal  property  owned  by  thr 
husband's  right  was  upon  the  ground  husband  before  the  removal  of  the 
that  the  Mississippi  statute  merely  matrimonial  domicil  to  another 
modified,  and  did  not  abrogate,  the  state,  and  does  not  govern  the  distri- 
common-law  rule  by  which  marriage  button  of  the  husband's  personal  es- 
operates  as  an  absolute  gift  to  the  tate  if,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
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194.  When  domicil  is  ehanged,  higli  aufhorities  hold  that  first 
domicil  controls. — ^When  the  matrimonial  domicil  has  been 
changed  for  another  with  a  distinct  jurisprudence,  it  becomes 
often  a  question  of  great  interest  whether  the  matrimonial  es- 
tate,  and  the  respective  interests  of  husband  and  wife,  are  mod- 
ified so  as  to  accord  with  the  new  jurisprudence.  Two  distinct 
opinions  have  been  held  in  this  connection.  The  first  is  that 
the  law  of  the  intended  matrimonial  domicil  extends  itself  per- 
manently over  the  whole  marriage  relation.  It  is  assumed  that 
by  a  tacit  contract  the  parties  agree  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
control  of  that  law.  To  this  effect  are  the  judgments  of  sev- 
eral German  courts/  and  the  opinions  of  P.  Voet,*  J.  Voet,* 
Hertius,*  Foelix,*  and  Savigny.®  In  defense  of  this  view,  it 
is  maintained  by  Savigny  that  when  the  marriage  was  entered 
into,  it  was  at  the  wife's  option  either  to  abandon  it  altogether, 
or  to  couple  it  with  positive  business  settlements.  When  she 
determines  not  to  make  such  stipulations,  she  accepts  the  limits 
that  the  law  of  domicil  prescribes  for  the  matrimonial  estate, 
naturally  viewing  it  as  having  a  continuous  effect  If  the  hus- 
band arbitrarily  changes  his  domicil,  this,  on  the  opposite 
theory,  would  subject  the  matrimonial  property  to  a  law  differ- 
ent from  that  to  which  the  marriage  contract  submitted  it.  If 
the  wife  agrees  to  this  change,  this,  on  the  principle  of  the 
modem  Roman  law  by  which  she  is  competent  to  give  such 
consent,  settles  the  question;  for  then  the  law  which  was  orig- 
inally accepted  by  agreement  is  now  changed  by  agreement. 
But  a  different  question  arises  when  the  change  is  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  wife  and  is  not  accepted  by  her.  In  order  to 
prevent  such  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
husband,  the  advocates  of  the  first  opinion  have  adopted  the 
theory  of  a  tacit  contract  But  this  theory,  to  which  exception 
may  be  taken,  is  not  essential  to  the  conclusion.  For,  however 
it  may  be  as  to  a  contract,  either  express  or  implied,  between 
the  parties  to  a  marriage  to  submit  themselves  to  a  particular 
law,  it  is  clear,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  what  the  woman  does, 
on  marriage,  is  to  accept  the  intended  matrimonial  domicil. 
From  the  law  of  this  domicil,  thus  adopted  by  her,  she  cannot, 

matrimonial  domicil  was  established       > Section  9,  e.  2,  §  7. 
at  another  place,  where  a  different       J^n  Pandect,  xxlii.  2,  (  87. 
law  preiraUed.  5p       }3oJi32^    g^.    Demangeat,    1. 

196. 
iScuffert,  Archiv.  i.  n.  162.  •VIII.  ft  379. 

Vol.  L  Confl.  of  Laws — ^27. 
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in  this  view,  be  detached  except  with  her  free  consent  And 
this  consent  she  cannot,  after  coverture,  so  it  is  argued,  give. 

Mr.  Westlake''  (1880),  after  saying  that  there  is  no  Eng- 
lish case  determining  the  rule  when  there  has  been  a  change 
of  domicil  subsequent  to  marriage,  adds:  ''Much  is  not  prob- 
ably adventured  in  predicting  tha^  when  cases  arise  on  which 
the  point  can  be  tried,  the  law  of  the  domicil  referred  to  will 
be  declared  to  be  that  of  the  matrimonial  domicil,  even  al- 
though another  domicil  may  have  been  adopted  between  the 
date  of  the  marriage  and  that  when  the  property  was  acquired." 
He  adopts,  in  this  respect,  the  reasoning  of  Savigny. 

195.  Intention  of  parties  supposed  to  point  to  this  result. — It 
is  further  urged  by  Savigny  that  the  intention  of  the  law- 
maker is  pointed  at  marriages  within  his  own  particular  do- 
minions, and  not  those  contracted  elsewhere.  He  says:  "You 
are  about  to  marry  here;  you  must  accept  certain  laws  as  ap- 
plicatory  to  your  estate."  He  certainly  does  not  mean  to  in- 
terfere with  the  vested  interests  of  those  married  elsewhere. 
If  the  wife's  matrimonial  rights  to  her  husband's  estate  have 
thus  vested  in  the  place  of  their  matrimonial  domicil,  it  cannot 
be  presumed  to  be  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  subse- 
quently strip  her  of  her  property  against  her  protest  And  yet 
Uiis  must  be  assumed  if  the  position  here  advocated  be  not  sus- 
tained. In  conformity  with  this  view,  the  Court  of  Paris,  in 
1849,  and  the  Court  of  Cassation,  in  1854,  decided  that  when, 
on  marriage,  the  law  of  the  domicil  once  attached,  it  could  not 
be  displaced  or  altered,  by  a  change  either  of  national  status,  or 
of  domicil,  on  the  part  of  the  husband.  ^  Consequently,  it  was 
ruled  that  when  parties  married  in  England,  which  was  their 
domicil,  and  afterwards  removed  to  France,  where  the  husband 
was  naturalized,  and  where  he  afterwards  purchased,  con- 
jointly with  his  wife,  immovable  property,  this  inured  solely 
to  himself,  this  being  the  English  law,  which  was  that  of  the 
matrimonial  domicil.  And  Sir  R.  PhiUimore,^  speaking  of 
this  case,  says:  "A  stronger  instance  of  what  appears  to  the 
writer  of  these  pages  to  be  a  sound  maxim  of  the  jus  gentium 
cannot  be  well  imagined."  And  the  same  learned  writer  sub- 
sequently says  that,  "as  to  property  accruing  before  the  mar- 
riage, it  must  obviously  be  considered  that  the  wife's  rights 
have  vested,  and  cannot  be  affected  by  any  subsequent  conduct 

7P.  64.  tinternational  Law,  iv.  294. 

iFoelix,  p.  91. 
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or  acts  of  the  husband;  and  that  the  same  principles  will,  on 
examination,  be  found  applicable  to  property  accruing  after 
the  marriage;  in  other  words,  that  the  reasoning  of  Savigny, 
and  the  jurists  who  agree  with  him,  is  both  superior  to  that  of 
Story,  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  English  decisions  which 
have  been  just  mentioned."^  As  a  marked  authority  to  the 
same  effect  may  be  cited  a  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  in 
New  York,*  and  a  case  in  Kentucky,  where  the  Louisiana  law, 
giving  a  lien  to  a  wife  on  her  husband's  estate,  was  enforced,  in 
1866,  in  Kentucky,  against  a  husband  who  was  domiciled  in 
Louisiana  at  the  time  of  his  marriage.  "By  the  law  of  Louisi- 
ana,*' said  Robertson,  J.,  "the  matrimonial  domicil  of  John  E. 
Leary  and  his  first  wife,  her  property  was  secured  to  her  as  a 
dotal  portion  by  a  legal  lien  on  his  estate,  and  all  his  future  ac- 
quisitions; and  by  the  acknowledged  law  of  comity,  that 
paraphernal  right  and  lien  to  protect  it  were  as  ubiquitous  as 
the  persons  liemselves,  and  followed  them  wherever  they 
might  afterwards  settle."*^ 

198a.  Effect  npon  personal  property  subsequently  acquired  of 
wife's  refusal  to  accept  new  domicil.— As  will  hereafter  be 
shown,  ^  acquisitions  of  personal  property,  subsequent  to  a 
change  of  the  matrimonial  domicil,  are,  in  the  absence  of  an 

s  International    Law,    314,    citing  The   same  reasoning,   however,   may 

Watts  V.  Shritnpton,  21  Beav.  97 ;  Re  be  used  to  assail  the  position  taken 

Wright,    2    Kay.    &    J.    595,  25  L.  by  Fiore,  that  it  is  the  law  of  the 

J.  Ch.  N.  S.  621,  2  Jur.  N.  S.  466,  husband's  nationality  that  is  to  pre- 

4  Week.  Rep.  641,  where  it  was  held  vail.     There  are  multitudes  of  per- 

that  marriage  in  England,  by  persons  sons  who  marry  in   Europe  on  the 

there  domiciled,  was  an  assignment  eve,  and  in  view,  of  an  intended  set- 

of  all  the  wife's  personalty,  operat-  tlement  in  the  United  States.      The 

ing,  without  regard  to  territory,  all  husband's  nationality,  at  the  time  of 

the  world  over.  the  marriage,  is  utterly  distinct  from 

4Bonati  v.  Welsch,  24  N.  Y.  157.  the  nationality  in  which  he  expects 

See  further,  as  to  this  case,  post,  §  to  establish   his  home.     If  the   im- 

196a.  portance,  public  and  private,  of  the 

sKendall  v.   Coons,   1    Bush,   630.  interests  involved  in  marriage  is  a 

See    also  Smith  v.   MoAtee,  27   Md.  reason  against  governing  it  by  a  ju- 

421,  92  Am.  Dec.  641.  risprudence   they   select,    it   is   still 

That  the  parties  to  a  marriage  con-  stronger   reason   against  forcing   on 

tract    cannot   arbitrarily   select    the  them  a  jurisprudence  which  they  do 

law  by  which  it  is  to  be  governed  is  ^^\  select,  which  they  repudiate,  and 

to  be  inferred,  so  argues  Fiore  (Op.  '^bich  is  incompatible  with  the  new 

dt.  §  325),  from  the  scope  of  the  con-  conditions  of  life  in  which  they  ez« 

tract,  which  determines  not  only  the  P«ct  to  engage.     See  post,  $  198. 
domestic  economy  of  the  parties  and 

of  their  children,  but  their  relations  ^Post,  §  196. 
to  the  state.    This  is  all  very  true. 
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express  marital  contract,  governed  by  the  law  of  the  new  dom- 
icile at  least  if  the  new  domicil  is  accepted  by  both  spouses. 
The  implication  that  the  rule  may  be  different  when  the  change 
is  disadvantageous  to  the  wife,  and  she  refuses  to  accept  the 
new  domicil,  haa  but  little  support  in  the  English  and  American 
cases.  It  is  true  that  the  New  York  court  of  appeals*  did  hold 
that  the  right  of  a  wife  under  the  law  of  France  (where  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  and  the  original  matrimonial  domicil 
established)  to  be  reimbursed  out  of  her  husband's  estate,  in 
preference  to  his  legatees  and  creditors,  for  the  proceeds  of  a 
sale  of  her  immovable  property  in  France,  appropriated  by  him, 
was  not  defeated  by  the  fact  that  the  husband  was  domiciled 
in  New  York  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  that  no  part  of  the 
property  left  by  him  was  acquired  in  France.  The  majority 
opinion,  however,  proceeds  upon  the  express  assumption  that 
the  domicil  of  the  wife,  who  remained  in  France,  was  not 
changed.  It  expressly  said:  "As  a  general  rule,  the  domicil 
of  the  wife  follows  that  of  her  husband,  and  there  is  much 
force  in  the  argument  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  agree- 
ment defining  the  matrimonial  rights,  the  law  of  the  contem- 
plated, or  any  future,  domicil  should  govern.  But  in  the  case 
now  under  consideration,  the  domicil  of  the  wife  has  not  been 
changed,  and  the  rights  she  acquired  by  the  tacit  contract  made 
in  the  matrimonial  domicil  are  not,  we  think,  lost  or  impaired 
by  the  change  of  the  domicil  of  the  husband.*'  The  circum- 
stances which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  prevented  the  dom- 
icil of  the  wife  from  following  that  of  her  husband  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  rule,  do  not  appear ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
language  quoted,  it  is  clear  that  this  case  cannot  be  regarded  as 
authority  for  the  broad  proposition  that,  when  the  change  of 
domicil  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  wife  and  she  refuses 
to  accept  the  new  domicil,  the  law  of  the  original  matrimonial 
domicil  will   govern.     Upon  the    assumption    that  the  wife's 

^BonaH  ▼.  WeUoh,  24  N.  Y.  167. 
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domicil  did  not,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  follow 
that  of  the  husband,  this  case  would  not  seem  to  come  within 
the  terms  of  the  rule  stated  in  the  next  section,  that  acquisitions 
of  personal  property  after  a  change  of  domicil  are  governed  by 
the  law  of  the  new  domicil,  for  the  domicil  there  referred  to 
undoubtedly  means  matrimonial,  or  marital,  domicil,  and,  if 
the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  justify  the  wife  in  retaining 
the  original  domicil,  the  new  domicil  of  the  husband  can  scarce- 
ly be  regarded  as  the  matrimonial,  or  marital,  domicil,  to  the 
exclusion  of  that  of  the  wife.  There  was  a  dissenting  opinion 
in  this  case,  which  expressly  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  wife's  domicil  followed  the  husband's;  and  the  difference 
in  these  two  assumptions  explains  the  difference  in  the  results 
reached,  without  imputing  to  either  majority  or  minority  any 
intention  to  hold  that  in  all  cases  the  law  of  the  original  mat- 
rimonial domicil  will  govern  when  the  change  is  disadvantage- 
ous to  the  wife  and  she  refuses  to  accept  the  new  domicil.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  expressly  held  in  Louisiana  that  property  ac- 
quired by  a  husband  after  his  removal  to  that  state  falls  into 
the  community,  although  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  and  the 
original  matrimonial  domicil  established,  elsewhere,  and  the 
wife  never  actually  resided  in  Louisiana;*  but  these  decisions 
were  upon  the  ground  that  the  Louisiana  statute  regulating 
rights  of  husband  and  wife  was  real,  not  personal, — ^that  is, 
r^ulated  things  and  subjected  them  to  the  laws  of  the  country 
in  which  they  were  found  irrespective  of  the  residence  of  the 
parties^ 

196.  Acquisitions  snbseqnent  to  change  governed  by  new  dom- 
icil.— ^When,  however,  the  matrimonial  domicil  has  been  aban- 
doned and  a  new  domicil  is  accepted,  acquisitions  subsequent 
to  the  change  are  governed  by  the  law  of  the  new  domicil.  This 
view  has  been  accepted  by  high  German  authorities,^  as  well 

tCole  ▼.  His  Executors,  7  Mart.  N.       iSee  Puchta,  Pandekten,  fi  113. 
8.  42,  18  Am.  Dec.  241 ;  Dixon  v.  Dim- 
en,  ^  Ijbl.  \9»,  2Z  Am.  Dec.  478. 
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as  bj  several  American  oourts.'  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
there  is  much  strength  in  this  position.  A  husband  and  wife, 
for  instance,  whose  matrimonial  domicil  is  in  a  state  subject 
to  the  English  conmion  law^  move  into  a  state  where  a  woman 
is  entitled  to  hold  as  separate  property  money  given  to  or  made 
by  her.  It  would  be  a  hard  thing  if,  when  domiciled  in  the 
latter  state,  she  should  be  excluded  from  the  privileges  the  local 
law  gives  to  all  subject  to  it;  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  court 
would  hold  that  what  she  made  or  what  she  received  in  such  a 

<  See  Davis  v.  Zimtnerman,  67  Pa.  property.    Ab    it   affects   only   soch 

70;  Bmith  ▼.  MoAiee,  27  Md.  421,  92  real  property  aa  is  ajjually  8i4»at<^ 

a™    Ti^^    AAi .    u^^iu^^  ir    a^ith.  ™  ***«  country  where  it  is  established. 

Am.  Dec.  641;   MoCollum  v.  Smxth,  ^  .^  affects  personal  property  only 

Meig^  342^  33  Am.  Dec.  147;  Knee-  when  its  owner  is  actually  domiciled 

land  ▼.  Enaley,  Meigs,  620,  33  Am.  in  the  country  where  such  law  is  ea- 

Dec.  168;  Don  ▼.  Campbell,  19  Ala.  tablished,  because  the  place  of  his 

690,  64  Am.  Dec.  198;  Clanion  v.  ^^"^^9^^  *»  *Hfi  •*'"*  ^"^  J^*^  ^'"^ 
vw,   •"  ^^     J .  ^        of  his  movable  property.    The  real 

Barnes,  60  Ala.  260;  Gavnus  v.  Canr  j^w  as  to  personal  proper^  is  that 
non,  42  Ark.  603;  Dow  ▼.  Qould  d  which  prevails  in  the  place  of  the 
O.  Silver  Min.  Co.  31  Cal.  629;  Le  owner's  actual  domicil.  He  acquires 
Breton  v.  youoHet,  3  Mart.  (La.)  aO.  «^  ^^%^  '^^^l  *?  ^^^^ 
6  Am.  Dec  736;  Baul  v.  His  Cred-  that  law  whether  he  and  his  wife  ac- 
itors,  6  Mart.  N.  S.  569,  16  Am.  Dec.  quire  it  for  their  joint  benefit,  or  for 
212;   Gale  v.  Davis,  4  Mart.    (La.)    }»8  sole  benefit.;'    See,  as  tending  in 

har.  i#«*^fc«  V  »ffir«lL«/  R  M«-t  *^®  ^™®  direction.  Ware  v,  Owens, 
646;    Murphy    ▼.  Murphy,    6    Mart.   ^  j^   gjg^  ^^  j^   ^^^   ^^   ^,^^^ 

(La.)    83,  12  Am.  Dec.  476;   Pack-  it  was  held  that  the  law  that  governs 

u)ood's  Suooessian,  9  Rob.  (La.)  438,  dower  is  not  that  in  force  at  the  time 

41  Am.  Dec.  341 ;  Hioks  v.  Pope,  8  2l  * .?  marriage,  but  that  in  f oree  at 

La.  666.  28  Am.  Dec  142;  Bruneau  v.  *^^  ^*  °'  ^^"^  ^^^^'  ^'^^' 

Bru^u^TA.H.il^)2l7;I^onr  i^  ^,^,^  ^.  ^^^^  10  La. 

Knott,   26   Miss.    648;    Hairston    v.  .         -^o   -x          i.  u  xv  ^      !^     ,.      ^ 

^  •    1       an  UT'       '7A>i    ai    A^    T\^  ^^'"^  ^^»  1*  ^^a»  ^^^^  that  a  husband 

Ha%rston,  27  Miss.  704,  61  Am.  Dec.  j.  i-  vi     i.     i,.        .*     ^ 

630;  Oidney  y.  Moor,.  86  N.  C.  486;  ^  ^iot  ^^^  *«  his  wife  for   «.• 

State  T.  Barrou>.  14  Tex.  180,  66  Am.  J'*"*'    **    ^J'^^.   P«>P«rt7.    other 

Dec   109;   Oa»tro  v.  /«i«,  22  Tex.  ""f"  «;"T  "*  '"^"'^  *7"f»  »^  ^^ 

470,  73  Am.  Dec  277;  Fuu  r.  Fu...  P"°f  ,*«,"'!  ."""'^^  «*  "f  »"*"- 

24  Wis.   286.   1   Am.   Rep.   180;    Be  T^  '**T    *"?"  *,"**^  T**f'* 
B     r-  t        Va  ri  1    in     »         -,    D-j    *"•  common-law  rule  as  to  the  riffhta 
Baubtchon,  49  Cal.  19;  Besse  v.  Pel-     -   ,     ,       ,         .       .^       ,.0^  .     :.        , 
II.         TO  Til   00c  QA  A      T»       04 o    o'  husband   and   wife  obtained,    al- 
loohoua,  73  111.  286,  24  Am.  Rep.  242.  ^,        ,   ^,  _j_  ^      ^         , 

ax  •     J.I.-      •  «,  rulii    T     though  the  property  was  not  reduced 

Story  concurs  m  this  view,  Ck>nfl.  L.  ^     ^        .  *^  ,     , .  x.,     *x      7T^ 

^  .^  to  possession  by  him  imtil  after  ^e 

removal  to  Louisiana;  but  that   he 
Mr.  Burge,  Colonial  and  Foreign  ^"  liable  for  the  proceeds  of  cboses 
Laws,    pt.    i.    chap.    7,    |    8,  takes  in  action  not  reduced  to  possession, 
the    same    view,    saying:     "If    the  but  collected  after  the  removal,  and 
law  of  community  be  a  read  law,  its  ^  received  after  the  removal 

power  as  to  personal  property  cannot  *"*  "«""y  ^^  ~  •*•«*  ""^  i«uvir«i, 
be  more  extensive  than  as  to  real  representing    the    proceeds    of    real 
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jurisdiction  was  not  her  own.^  On  the  other  hand^  if  the 
matrimonial  domicil  was  in  a  state  where  the  wife  had  a  com- 
niunity  of  property  with  her  husband,  and  they  should  change 
their  domicil  to  a  state  where  the  English  common  law  obtains, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  court  of  the  latter  state  would 
undertake,  with  no  adequate  machinery  for  the  purpose,  to  ap- 
ply to  the  parties  the  law  of  community.  As  we  have  already 
argued  in  cases  of  status,^  and  as  we  shall  hereafter  argue  in 
cases  of  divorce,^  when  a  married  person  bona  fide  changes  his 
domicil,  the  law  of  the  new  domicil  is  the  law  by  which  he  is 
controlled. 

197.  But  vested  rights  are  not  thereby  devested. — ^But  even  if* 
we  hold  that  with  a  change  of  domicil  there  is  a  change  of  mat- 
rimonial relations  as  to  subsequently  acquired  properly,  it  is 
plain  that  by  such  change  property  already  vested  in  either 
husband  or  wife  is  not  disturbed.  Thus,  a  husband's  owner- 
ship of  his  wife's  goods,  under  the  common  law,  will  not  be  de- 
vested by  their  removal  into  a  state  where  the  common  law  does 
not  exist  ^     And  a  married  woman's  personal  property,  bought 

property  of  the  wife  sitiiated  at  the       iBond  v.  Oumminga,  70  Me.  125, 

former  domicil.     The  distinction  be-  Lichtenberger    v.    Oraham,    50    Ind. 

tween   the   two  classes   of  property  ^^^    ^  ^^^  ^  Fi*Mer,  36  Conn 

aroee  from  the  fact  that  reduction  isO;  [Cahalan  y,  Monroe,  70  Ala.  271 

to  possession  was  not  neoessary  to  Jaffrey  v.  MoOough,  83  Ala.  202, 

▼est  the  title  of  the  husband  with  re-  So.  504 ;  Thorn  v.  Weatherly,  50  Ark. 

»«.^  *^  *!.-.  fl^of  «i.-a   «ri,«i^  4f  ««-  287,  7  8.  W.  33;  Dye  v.  Dye,  11  Cal. 

spect  to  the  first  class,  while  it  was  j^.   ^^  Burrows,  m  Cal.  113,  68 

with  respect  to  the  second  class.  Pae.  488;  Dubois  v.  Jackson,  49  III 

So,  in  Bohurman  Y.  MarUy,  20  Ind,   49;    Tinkler    v.    Coa,    68    111.    119 

from  the  husband's  creditors  as  the  p  ^   Wesion,  4  Rob.  (La.)   165 

separate  property  of  the  wife,  accord-    Bayden   v.    Nuit,    4   La.    Ann.    65, 
ing  to  the  Indiana  statute,  although   Henderson  ▼.  Trousdale,  10  La.  Ann' 

it  was  conceded  that,  if  the  husband,  ^S'   f^*"*'**  ^'^^""If^'JKJ:^'  ^?^ 

.       .      .,  1     *  i.v     J      •  -i  ^^'   ^^  ^'  J^nott,  26  Miss.  548; 

prior  to  the  removal  of  the  domicil  gf^j^^  y  Macken,  62  Barb.  145;  Cade 

from  North  Carolina,  where  the  com-  ▼.  Davis,  96  N.  C.  139,  2  S.  E.  225; 

mon-law  rule  was,  presumptively,  in  Cressey  v.   Tatom,  9  Or.   641;    Mo- 

force,  had  reduced  the  property  to  his  JSj^T!  I'  ^PP^^\^  Ter.  187 ;  For- 

1..      •  1.x  ii.      i.          ij    ^  demon  v.  Lawson,  17  Tex.  10;  Ohver 

possession,  his  right  thereto  could  not  y.  RoberUon,  41  Tex.  422]. 
have  been  affected  by  the  subsequent 

removal  of  the  domicil  and  property  In     Hill    v.     M'Dermotj     Dallam 

to  Indiana.  (Tex.)  419,  and  Savage  v.  (TNeil,  44 

^.r  Ai     i^A  '^'  Y-  298,  the  law  of  the  new  domi- 

90l€nn  V.  Glenn,  47  Ala.  204.  .i  ,^. ^,.   ,  ,  . 

^Ante,  Sfi  136,  138,  159.  "*  "^  applied  to  property  previous- 

*Post,  f  228.  ^7  acquired,  but  this  was  because  the 
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by  her  in  Indiana,  will  be  presumed  in  Illinois,  there  being  no 
proof  of  Indiana  law  to  the  contrary,  to  have  been  vested  in  her 
husband  according  to  the  common  law.^ 

Upon  the  other  hand,  personal  property  which,  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  matrimonial  domicil  was  established  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage, — or  at  the  time  the  property  was  ac- 
quired if  it  was  acquired  after  the  marriage, — ^was  the  separate 
property  of  the  wife  or  the  community  property  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife,  does  not  lose  its  character  as  such  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  domicil  to  a  place  where  a  different  rule  obtains.' 

law  of  the  former  domicil  was  not  suits  to  the  wife  in  the  lands  so  pur- 
proved,  and  it  was  conceded  that,  if  chased  under  the  Alabama  statute  of 

•*  u^A  u^^  ;*  «,««i^  !.««..  .^^ix^^  ^^^^»  which  trust  will  be  enforced  at 
It  had  been,  it  would  have  governed.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

H   was  held  in  Packu}Ood*B  Sucoes-  band  in  a  court  of  chancery,  to  the 

<ton,  9  Rob.   (La.)   438,  41  Am.  Dec.  extent  of  the  wife's  mcmey  so  invest- 

341,  that  the  removal  of  the  matri-  «*»  f»d  interest  thereon,  if  the  hus- 

.  ,    ,      .  -1  «         T      •  •         A  band  makes  no  objection  as  to  the 

monial  domicil  from  Ix)uisiana  to  a  i^^erest.     Olenn  y.   Glenn,    47    Ala. 

state  where  the  community  of  prop-  204,   citing   Bohison  v.   Robiaon,   44 

erty  does  not  exist  does  not  vest  in  Ala.  227.    But  in  this  case  there  was 

the  wife  a  distinct  and  separate  title  ^9  ff^fSf  of   matrimonial   domicil. 

,    ,.  ,,         .  .f  ^  That  domicil  continued  throughout  in 

to  one  half  the  cofnmunity  property  Alabama. 

acquired    before    the    removal;     but 

that  the  husband  retains  the  right  tDoaa  v.  Campbell,  19  Ala.  690,  64 
of  administering  such  property,  and  Am.  Dec.  198;  Drake  v.  Olover,  30 
will  continue  to  be  entitled  to  enjoy  Ala.  382;  Parrott  v.  Nimmo,  28  Ark. 
the  fruits  of  the  dotal  property.  361;  Orote  v.  Pace,  71  Ga.  231; 
See  also  post,  i  699b,  note  1.  Jeter  v.  Deelondes,  6  La.  Ann.  379; 

mnJcUr  V.  Goa>,  68  111.  119.  [Ya^  f  ^"^^  ^-  ^'"'^^  ^^.^''Z^^^  ^"'^^ 
Ingen  v.  Brohrook,  27  HI.  App.  401,  ^-  ^^^^^  ^  ^o-  314,  49  Am.  Dec.  88; 
is  to  the  same  effect.]  ^«nfc  of  Columbia  v.  Walker,  14  Lea, 

It  has  been  held  in  Alabama  that  299;  Powell  v.  DeBlane,  23  Tex.  66; 
where    after    a    marriap    in    South  ^  ^  PilgHm,  26  Tex.  Supp.  217. 

Carolina,  where  the  wife  was  domi-   j    \.      ,    .  ^         ..  v  T,  \T^  . 

died,  and  a  removal  of  husband  and  ^^  the  last  case  it  was  held  that 
wife  to  Alabama,  as  their  matrimoni-  the  law  of  Tennessee,  by  which 
al  domicil,  that  being  the  husband's  slaves    that   descended   to   the    wife 

domicil,  the  ^'^^^^Jj^^^f^ P?««?f;^^  upon  the  death  of  her  father  are  hei 
of  the  wife's  property  snven  to  her  m     '^ 

South    Carolina,    and    converts    the  separate  property,  governed,  notwith- 

same  into  money  by  a  sale,  and  after-  standing  that,  after  the  death  of  the 

wards  brings  the  money  thus  obtained  father  but  before  the  slaves  were  re- 

to  Alflbama,  investing  it  in  the  latter  ^j^^   ^^^  ^      .  .j  ^^  ^      chM«d 

state  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  taking  .     ^     .     ,  wiangea 

the  title  in  his  own  name,  a  trust  re-  *<>  Kentucky. 
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And  it  has  been  held  that  the  character  of  the  properly  in  this 
respect  attaches  to  real  property  into  which  it  is  converted, 
though,  as  a  rule,  the  character  of  real  property  in  this  respect 
is  determined  by  the  lex  rei  sitcB,^ 

198.  Nationality  not  an  adequate  test. — ^It  has  been  urged  by 
jurists  of  the  Italian  and  Belgian  schools  that  nationality,  and 
not  domicil,  should  afford  the  law  by  which  matrimonial  es- 
tates should  be  determined.  To  this  it  may  be  enough  to  say : 
(1)  That  nationality  cannot  be  accepted  as  determining  a  law 
where,  as  in  England  and  the  United  States,  there  is  a  plural- 
ity of  jurisprudences  under  one  nationality;  and  (2)  nation- 
ality can  be  assumed,  as  an  instrument  of  fraud,  far  more 
readily  than  can  domiciL^     It  may  be  added  that  even  by  so 

In  (Hlkey  y.  Pollock,  82  Ala.  503,  the  statute  was  merely  an  enabling 

3  So.  99,  it  was  held  that  the  obliga-  statute,  and  did  not  create  an  equi- 

tion  of  a  husband  to  pay  his  wife  the  table  separate  estate, 
income  and  profits  received  by  him       In   State  ex  reU   Cwfiningliam  ▼. 

from  her  separate  estate,  and  appro-  Carroll,  6  Mo.   App.  263,  the  court 

priated  while  the  matrimonial  domi-  said   that   personal   property  which, 

eil  was  in  Mississippi,  was  to  be  de-  by  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domi- 

termined  by  the  law  of  Mississippi,  cil   at   the   time   of   its   acquisition, 

notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  was  a  part  of  the  wife's  separate  es- 

domicil   to  Alabama;    but  that  the  tate,   would,    nevertheless,   be   liable 

liability  for  income  and  profits  ac-  to  her  husband's  debts  upon  the  re- 

eruing  after  the  change  of  domicil  moval    of   the    matrimonial    domicil 

was  governed  by   the  laws   of  Ala-  and  property  to  a  state  which  forbids 

bama,  the  new  domicil.     The  latter  the  recognition  of  the  wife's  separate 

part    of    the    decision    is    upon    the  right  to  property.    The  doctrine  was 

ground  that  the  Mississippi  statute  not  applied  in  this  case,  however,  as 

did  not  create  an  equitable  separate  it  was  held  that,  in  either  state,  the 

estate,  but  was  merely  an  enabling  wife's  right  was  protected.     The  as- 

statute.     In   this   case   it   was   said  sumption   that  the  law  of  the  new 

that  comity  requires  the  court  of  the  domicil  would  prevail   over  that  of 

new  domicil  to  give  effect  to  rights  the  original  domicil  as  to  property 

accruing  before  the  removal  of  the  acquired  before  the  change  is  against 

domicil  under  a  statute  of  the  orig-  the  great  weight  of  authority. 
inal  domicil,  but  that  the  rule  did       <  See  Blethen  v.  Bonner,  30  Tex. 

not  extend  to  the  disposition  or  alien-  Civ.  App.  585,  71  S.  W.  290,  ante,  § 

ation  of  the  property,  or  the  wife's  191,  note  10. 
power  to  bind  it,  or  to  contract  with 

reference  to  it,  after  the  removal  of  „  ^^^ee  dipcussion  ante,  $$  8  et  seq. 

*u-.  .i^«.i^i  in.;-  u  «,{!!  iw*  Ak_  To  same  effect  see  Jour,  du  droit  int 
the   domicil.     This,   it   will    be   ob-       .^^^  ^g^g^        ^^^^ 

served,  is  upon  the  assumpticm  that 
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earnest  an  advocate  as  Fiore,  it  is  admitted  that  the  great 
weight  of  authority  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  goes  to  estab- 
lish domicil,  and  not  nationality,  as  giving  the  law  by  which 
matrimonial  estates  are  to  be  determined.  Thus,  in  a  case  in 
1856,  before  the  Court  of  Paris,  cited  by  him,*  a  Sardinian 
citizen,  who  married  in  France,  where  he  had  been  for  some 
time  domiciled,  though  without  the  authorization  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  decided,  in  default  of  a  marriage  settlement,  to  hold 
his  estate  ^^sous  le  regime  de  la  communaute  universelle," 
though  the  Sardinian  Code  does  not  admit  such  community,  un- 
less expressly  stipulated  As  the  parties  intended  to  make 
France  their  home,  this  ruling  is  consistent  with  the  position  in 
the  text,  that  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  should  prevail; 
though  in  conflict  with  the  rule  proposed  by  Fiore,  that  nation- 
ality should  controL  And  that  the  domicil  which  the  parties 
intend  to  adopt  and  continue  in  should  give  the  applicatory  law 
is  held,  as  Fiore  admits,  by  Dumoulin,  Voet,  Le  Brun,  Pothier, 
Troplong,  Rocco,  as  well  as  by  the  French  Court  of  Cassation.^ 

Vm.  Conflicts  as  to  makeiage  settlements. 

199.  Marriage  settlements  governed  by  law  of  matrimonial 
domicil.— In  England,  by  the  statute  27  Hen.  VIIL,  "where 
purchases  or  conveyances  had  been  or  should  be  made  of  any 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  by  or  to  the  use  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife  in  tail,  etc,  or  for  their  lives,  or  the  life  of  the 
wife,  for  her  jointure,  every  woman  married,  having  such  joint- 
ure made,  should  not  claim  nor  have  any  title  to  dower  to  the 
residue,"  etc.,  of  her  husband's  land.  The  courts  have  con- 
strued this  statute  so  as  to  require  that  the  jointure  should  be  as 
beneficial  to  the  wife  as  would  have  been  the  dower.  This  stat- 
ute is  now  extended  to  all  alien  women  married  to  natural-bom 
or  naturalized  subjects.*     The  English  courts  are  explicit  in 


tOp.  cit.  S  331.  It  is  held  in  Italy  that  a 

tDumoulin,  Gomin.  ad  Cod.  i,  title  married   abroad   has   a   lien     {hypo- 
i.;  P.  Voet,  De  Stat.  }  9,  chap.  9;    iMque  Ugale)  on  her  husband's  prop- 
J.  Voet,  Ad.  Pand.  tit.  de  ritu  nuptia-   erty  situate  in  Italy.    Jour,  du  droit 
rum,  No.  85;  Le  Brun,  De  la  commu-   int.  priv6,  1878,  p.  64.    It  is  argued, 
naut^,  i.  chap.  ii.  No.  38 ;  Pothier,  De  however,  that  this  right  should   be 
la  communaute,  i.  No.  40;  Troplong,   limited  by  the  law  of  the  nationality 
Mariage,  No.  21 ;  Rocco,  pt.  iii.  No.   of  the  wife.    /Md.  p.  66. 
21 ;  Cass.  Franc.  26  Juin,  1816;  Sirey,       17  &  8  Vict  chap.  66. 
1817,  i.  292;  Ibid,  7  Feb.  1843;  Ihul. 
1843,  i.  282;  Ihid,  1866;  /bid.  1857,  L 
247. 
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dedaring  that  such  settlements  are  to  be  oonatrued  by  the  law  of 
the  matrimonial  domicil.  Thus,  Lord  Brougham,  in  1834,  held 
that  where  parties,  domiciled  in  Scotland,  made  in  that  country 
a  marriage  settlement,  such  settlement  was  to  be  construed,  by 
an  English  court,  according  to  Scotch  law.'  Where  the  parties 
were  domiciled  in  England,  but  the  marriage  was  solemnized  in 
France,  it  was  held,  in  1854,  that  the  settlement  was  to  be  con- 
strued according  to  English  law.'  A  change  of  domicil,  it  has 
been  held,  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  does  not 
work  any  change  of  law ;  the  law  to  be  applied  is  still  that  of 
the  matrimonial  domicil.^  And  a  marriage  settlement — such 
is  the  general  rule — ^will  be  interpreted,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
mode  of  performance,  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  the  matri- 
monial domicil.* 

It  is  true  that  Chancellor  Kent  and  Judge  Story  hold  that  the 
rights  depend  upon  antenuptial  contracts,  and  are  to  be  gov- 

tAnatruther  v.  Adair,  2  Myl.  &  K.  v.  Hirsh,  3  App.  D.  C.  491 ;  Young  r, 

513;  Re  Wright,  2  Kay.  &  J.  696,  26  Templeton,  4  La.  Ann.  264,  60  Am. 

L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  621,  2  Jur.  N.  S.  465,  4  p.     '^-«,.    •  .      ^    n^in^^L    «  t- 

We€k.  Rep.  641;  Duncan  v.  Cannan,  ^^'  ^^^'  "^^'^  ^-  ^«'^<>~^«»»  6  La- 

18  Beav.  128,  7  De  G.,  M.  &  G.  78.  Ann-  379;   Eager  ▼.  Brown,  14  La. 

See  Byam  v.  Byam,  19  Beav.  62,  24  Ann.    696.      As    to    property    subae- 

L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  209,  1  Jur.  N.  S.  79,  3  quently  acquired,  see  post,  fi  199a. 

Week.  Rep.  95.  ^         /     -i  »         f     »  • 

tEste  ▼.  Smyth,  18  Beav.  112, 23  L.        _        ,  _        , 

J.  Ch.  N.  S.  706,  18  Jur.  300,  2  Week.  ^ '^'"tj^  ^  ^^    J^^"^'  ,  ^ 

Rep   148.  Bligh,  60,  21  Revised  Rep.  43;   An- 

^ibid,:    Phillimore,    International  f^ruther  y-  Adair   2  Myl.  A  K.  613; 

lAw,  ivl  311;  DeLane  v.  Jfoore,  14  J;^^9  T^TempleUm,  4  La.  Ann.  264, 

How.  253.  14  L.  ed.  409;  L«  Breton  v.  ^   ^^'  ,^         .^^^^^y^!!'r  ^ 

Miiee,  8  Paige,  261 ;  Beese  v.  Pelloch-  ^^^^>  ^^  ^^^'  ^28,  7  De  G.,  M.  ft 

of«r,  73  lU.  285,  24  Am.  Rep.  242;  ^'*^'  ,    .,   _  .      .. 

Adams  V.  Hayes,  24  N.  C.    (2  Ired.       ^i*  ^  <l««»ded  by  the  supreme 

L.)  361;  Smith  v.  Morehead,  69  N.  C.  ^"^^/^  wl"'?°\'°^^®?lv'^.*'P" 

(6  Jones,  Eq.)  360;  Hicks  t.  Skinner,  Pf^™  **^*^  *?«  husband,  at  the  time 

71  N.  C.  639,  17  Am.  Rep.  16;  Olenn  ?*   *^?   mam^,   was   domiciled   in 

V.   Glenn,  47   Ala.   2M;    Murphy  v.  Louwiana,   and  the  wife  m  Missis- 

Murphy,  6  Mart.   (La.)    83,  12  Am.  "PP*'  J^^^'®  ^^  wedding  took  place. 

Dee.  475;   Saul  v.  His  Creditors,  6  and  where  an  antenuptial  marriage 

Mart.  N.  S.     605,  16  Am.  Dec.  212;  Bettlement  was  executed.    The  parties 

.VcLcod  V.  Board,  30  Tex.  238,  94  Am.  immediately     after     the     marriage 

Dec.  301.  moved  to  Louisiana,  where  they  re- 
sided until  the  husband's  death.     It 

The  statement  of  the  text  is  un-  wasjield  that  the  question  of  the  ca- 

j     Lj.  ji      X  X  i_  pacity  of  the  wife  and  the  form  of 

doubtedly   true   as   to   property   ac-  the  contract  were  to  be  governed  by 

quired   before   the  change  of  domi-  the  lex  loci  actus,  but  its  effect  by 

dl.    De  Lane  v.  Moore,  14  How.  263,  the  law  of  Louisiana,  which  was  the 

14  L.  ed.  409;  O'Neill  v.  Henderson,  f}^^^^  ^"^f^J^^^^  matrimonial 
IK  A  I    »«e  Ja  A       T^       *««    »       ,    domicil.     Wilder^s  Succession,  22  La. 

15  Ark.  236,  60  Am.  Dec.  568;  Frank  Ann.  219,  2  Am.  Rep.  721. 
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emed  by  the  lex  loci  eontractus.^  But  in  the  case  before  Chan- 
cellor Kent  the  place  of  contract  waa  that  of  the  matrimonial 
domicil ;  and  the  reasoning  goes  to  show  that  if  there  be  a  con- 
flict between  the  two^  that  of  the  matrimonial  domicil,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  mode  of  performance,  would  prevail.  To  this  ef- 
fect is  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that 
an  antenuptial  contract,  duly  made  and  recorded  in  the  state  of 
the  parties'  matrimonial  domicil,  where  the  property  then  was, 
binds  such  property  as  against  creditors  and  purchasers,  though 
it  had  been  removed  to  another  state.''  It  is  clear  that  subse- 
quent creditors  of  the  husband,  in  one  state,  cannot  attach  prop- 
erty settled  on  the  wife  by  antenuptial  contract  valid  in  the 
matrimonial  domicil.® 

Personal  property  not  included  in  the  settlement,  nor  subse- 
quently acquired,  is  governed  by  the  law  of  matrimonial  dom- 
icil.* 

Where  the  parties  intend  to  adopt  a  new  domicil  after  the 
marriage,  we  may  hold,  in  view  of  what  has  been  stated,  to  the 
following  conclusions: — 


*Decouche  v.  Savetier,  3  Johns.  Ch. 
211,  8  Am.  Dec.  478;  Story,  Confl.  L, 
I  376. 

TDe  Lane  v.  Moore,  14  How.  268, 14 
li.  ed.  409.  See  Eioke  v.  Bkinner,  71 
N.  C.  555,  17  Am.  Rep.  16. 

To  enforce  in  all  cases  the  law  of 
the  place  of  celebration  would  be  to 
impose  an  arbitrary  and  sometimes 
utterly  incongruous  and  subversive 
test,  since  marriages  are  often  solem- 
nized in  places  whose  laws  the  parties 
have  no  idea  of  accepting  as  their 
own— laws  which  may  seriously  con- 
flict with  other  arrangements  made 
by  the  parties.  Ante,  |  192.  The 
same  objection,  though  perhaps  in  a 
less  degree,  applies  to  Mr.  Westlake's 
test, — the  law  of  the  husband's  domi- 
cil. However  it  may  be  in  England, 
it  is  often  the  case  in  the  United 
States  that  marriage  is  the  epoch 
which  the  husband  selects  for  a 
change  of  his  domicil.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  it  is  true,  the  hus- 
bnnd's  domicil,  at  the  time  the  mar- 
riage is  solemnized,  is  that  to  which 
tlie  parties  propose  in  future  to  sub- 
mit themselves,  and  in  these  cases 
Mr.  Westlake's  test  is  just.  But 
where  the  parties  intend  to  abandon 


this  domicil  for  another  immediately 
after  the  marriage,  the  domicil  thus 
intended  must  dc^rmine  the  mode  of 
performance. 

^Bank  of  United  States  ▼.  Lee,  13 
Pet  107,  10  L.  ed.  81. 

That  real  estate,  when  put  in  trust 
for  matrimonial  purposes,  must  be 
governed  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  matrimonial  domicil,  see  Besse 
▼.  Pellochouw,  73  111.  286,  24  Am.  Rep. 
242.  See  Fuse  v.  Fuse,  24  Wis.  266. 
1  Am.  Rep.  180. 

It  has  been  held  in  California,  in 
the  case  of  an  antenuptial  marriage 
contract  made  in  France,  where  the 
parties  were  domiciled,  in  which  the 
husband  and  wife  agreed  that  the 
survivor  should  hold  all  the  property 
which  the  one  first  dying  shoiild 
leave,  except  what  the  law  gives  to 
the  children  of  the  marriage,  and  the 
survivor  died  in  California,  being 
domiciled  there,  that  the  estate 
would  be  distributed  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  California.  Re 
Bauhichon,  49  Cal.  19. 

•Story,  Confl.  L.  §  186;  Watts  v. 
Flhrimpton,  21  Beav.  97;  Ordronaui 
V.  Rey,  2  Sandf.  Ch.  45.    Ante,  fi  196. 
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1.  The  verbal  interpretation  of  the  contract,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns ambiguities,  is  to  be  governed  by  the  law  the  parties  had 
in  mind  and  were  familiar  with,  which  is  usually  that  of  their 
residence  at  the  time. 

2.  The  rule  locus  regit  actum  determines  the  mode  of  sol- 
emnizing the  contract 

3.  The  mode  of  performance  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  the 
intended  matrimonial  domicil.^^ 

199a.  When  future  aoquisitious  after  change  of  domicil  not 
within  the  scope  of  fhe  contract. — The  statement  in  the  last  sec- 


loCoUUs  T. Hector,  L.  R.  19  Eq.334, 
44  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  267,  32  L.  T.  N.  S. 
223,  23  Week.  Rep.  485,  may  seem  to 
conflict  with  the  conclusion.  Li  this 
case  the  husband's  domicil  was 
Turkey,  while  the  marriage  settle- 
ment was  English,  and  the  wife  was 
am  English  woman.  But  in  this  case 
(aside  from  the  barbarous  character 
of  the  procedure  by  which  the  Eng- 
lish settlement  had  been  annulled  by 
the  Turkish  court  without  notice  to 
the  wife),  it  was  made  plain  that  the 
wife  was  made  to  believe,  at  the  time 
of  the  marriage,  that  the  husband  in- 
tended to  make  his  domicil  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  such  was  at  the  time 
his  expressed  intent.  England,  there- 
fore, may  have  been  properly  held  to 
be  the  matrimonial  domicil;  and  the 
case,  therefore,  sustains  the  distinc- 
tion taken  in  the  text.  See  also  Van 
QruUen  v.  Dighy,  31  Beav.  561,  32  L. 
J.  Ch.  N.  S.  179,  9  Jur.  N.  S.  Ill,  7 
L.  T.  N.  S.  455,  11  Week.  Rep.  230. 
As  sustaining  the  text  may  be  cited 
Da/venpori  ▼.  Kama,  70  111.  465,  a 
case  of  parol  settlement,  and  authori- 
ties cited  aniey  §  194.  To  same  effect 
is  argument  of  Lord  Brougham  in 
Af%struther  ▼.  Adair,  2  Myl.  &  K.  513. 

Both  in  France  and  Germany  the 
matrimonial  estate,  so  far  as  con-, 
cems  the  moneyed  relations  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  is  determined  finally 
by  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domi- 
cil ;  nor  is  there  any  change  in  these 
relations  effected  by  a  subsequent 
ehiinge  of  domicil.  The  domicil  is 
not  necessarily  that  of  the  place  of 
marriage.    It  is  the  place  which  the 


parties  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 
select  as  the  seat  of  their  married 
life,  and  at  which,  after  their  mar- 
riage, they  take  up  their  abode. 
Jour,  du  droit  int.  pnv^,  1875,  p.  281, 
and  cases  there  cited. 

That  as  to  formalities  of  execution 
of  a  marriage  contract  the  rule  locuB 
regit  actum  prevails  is  illustrated 
in  Hicks  v.  Skinner,  71  N.  C.  539, 
17  Am.  Rep.  16,  where  an  antenuptial 
contract  entered  into  in  New  York, 
and  there  registered,  between  a  hus- 
band domiciled  in  North  Carolina, 
and  a  wife  domiciled  in  New  York, 
was  held  good  against  the  husband's 
creditors,  though  the  assignment  was 
not  registered  m  North  Carolina,  to 
which  place  the  property  was  moved 
after  tne  marriage.  To  the  same  ef- 
fect is  Wilder* 8  Succession,  22  La. 
Ann.  219,  2  Am.  Rep.  721. 

Whether,  after  marriage,  a  mar- 
riage contract  can  be  changed  or 
amended  by  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ties, is  a  matter  as  to  which  the  law 
of  the  actual  domicil  must  decide. 
The  French  law  forbids  this.  "Toutes 
conventions  matrimoniales  seront  r6- 
dig6es  avant  le  mariage  par  acte 
devant  notaire."  "EUes  ne  peuvent 
recevoir  aucun  ehangement  aprds  la 
cM^bration  du  mariage."  Code  Civil, 
arts.  1394,  1395;  but  see  a  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Limoges, 
August  8,  1809,  given  in  Sirey,  9,  2, 
p.  386.  By  the  English  common  law, 
a  married  woman  is  incapable  of 
thus  modifying  or  surrendering  her 
estate.  See  Fuss  v.  Fuss,  24  Wis. 
256,  1  Am.  Rep.  180. 
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tion,  that  a  change  of  domicil  does  not  work  any  change  of  law 
governing  the  oonstruction  of  the  oontract,  is  undoubtedly  true 
with  respect  to  property,  wherever  situated,  which  is  within  the 
scope  of  the  contract  It  is  often  a  question,  however,  what 
property  is  within  the  scope  of  the  contract.  That  question  is, 
in  its  last  analysis,  one  as  to  the  intention  of  the  parties.  When 
the  contract  expressly,  or  by  clear  implication,  covers  future 
acquisitions  after  a  change  of  domicil,  its  construction  and 
effect  with  reference  to  such  property,  as  well  as  property  ac- 
quired before  the  change  of  domicil,  are  undoubtedly  to  be 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  original  matrimonial  domicil.  ^  But 
when  the  contract  applies,  in  terms  or  intent,  only  to  present 
property,  or  is  to  be  performed  only  in  the  country  where  made, 
and  there  is  a  change  of  domicil,  the  law  of  the  actual  domicil 
will  govern  the  rights  of  the  parties  as  to  all  future  acquisi- 
tions;* for,  upon  this  assiunption,  the  contract  is  eliminated  so 
far  as  such  property  is  concerned,  and  the  rule  previously  stated 
with  reference  to  acquisitions  after  a  change  of  domicil  has  free 
scope.*  The  Illinois  supreme  court  has  held*  that  an  ante- 
nuptial contract  executed  in  a  foreign  country,  where  the  par- 
ties were  then  domiciled,  could  not  be  regarded  as  having  con- 
templated future  acquisitions  of  property  after  a  change  of 
domicil,  because,  to  use  the  language  of  Judge  Story,  it  "did 
not  speak  fully  to  the  very  point;"  and  the  Louisiana  supreme 

1  Thus,  a  stipulation  in  a  marriage  Wesse  ▼.  Pellochoux,  73  HI.  2S5,  24 

contract  that  there  shall  be  a  com-  Am.  Rep.  242;  Long  v.  Hesa,  154  HI. 

munity  of  goods,  to  be  regulated  by  4S2,  27  Ii.  R.  A.  791,  45  Am.  St.  Rep. 

the   custom   of   Paris   wherever    the  143,  40  N.  E.  335;  Fuss  v.  Fuss,  24 

parties  shall  go,  governs  with  respect  Wis.  256,  1  Am.  Rep.  180.     At  least 

to  property  acquired  after  a  change  sp  far  as  real  property  is  concerned, 

of  matrimonial  domicil,  and  will  be  Castro  v.  lilies,  22  Tex.  470,  73  Am. 

enforced  by  the  courts   of  the  new  Dec.  277. 

domicil,  if  not  incompatible  with  its  ^Ante,  §  196. 

own  laws,  or  prejudicial  to  its  own  ^Long  v.  Bess,  154  HI.  482,  27  L. 

citizens.       Murphy     v.     Murphy,     5  R.  A.  791,  45  Am.  St.  Rep.  143,  40  N. 

Mart.  (La.)  83,  12  Am.  Dec.  475.  £.  335. 
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oourt  has  held^  that,  notwithstanding  the  marriage  contract  was 
entered  into  at  a  place  where  no  community  of  acquets  and 
gains  existed  by  law,  and  none  were  stipulated,  yet,  when  the 
parties  removed  to  Louisiana,  such  a  community  took  place,  by 
operation  of  law,  with  reference  to  property  acquired  in  that 
state,  unless  expressly  excluded  by  the  contract*  The  change 
of  domicil,  therefore,  while  immaterial  with  respect  to  property 
previously  acquired,  and  also  with  respect  to  property  subse- 
quently acquired,  if  clearly  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
parties  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract,  may,  nevertheless,  be 
an  important  element  in  determining  whether  certain  property 
-is  within  the  scope  of  the  contract 

199b.  Law  governing  validity  and  constmotion  of  contract  as 
to  property  within  its  Bcopc. — If,  after  the  application  of  the 
principles  stated  in  the  preceding  section,  it  be  found  that  cer- 
tain property  is  within  the  scope  of  the  contract,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  determine  the  validity  and  construction  of  the  con- 
tract as  affecting  such  property;  and  to  determine  that  ques- 
tion, it  may  be  necessary  to  choose  between  two  or  more  possible 
applicatory  laws.  The  original  §  199  does  not,  perhaps,  dis- 
tinguish, as  clearly  as  is  desirable,  the  cases  in  which  the  con- 
flict was  between  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was 
made,  upon  the  one  side,  and  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  dom- 
icil, upon  the  other,  from  the  cases  in  which  the  conflict  was  be- 
tween the  law  of  the  place  of  the  contract  and  of  the  matrimon- 
ial domicil  (the  two  being  coincident),  upon  the  one  side,  and 
the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  situated,  or  the  law 
of  the  forum,  upon  the  other.  As  between  the  law  of  the  place 
of  the  contract  and  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  {lex  loci  con- 
tractiLS  et  domicilii)  y  on  the  one  side,  and  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  property  is  situated  (lex  rei  sitce),  or  the  law  of  the 
forum  (lex  fori),  on  the  other,  the  former  governs  with  respect 

iToume  ▼.  Toume,  9  La.  457. 
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to  the  validity  of  the  contract,  at  least  so  far  as  matters  of  sub- 
stance are  concerned;*  and  so,  though  it  yields  when  a  contrary 
intention  in  this  respect  is  manifest,  it  governs  with  respect  to 
the  construction  of  the  contract,  using  the  term  "construction" 
in  the  sense  of  the  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  contract 
and  the  determination  of  its  effect  upon  property,  which,  under 
the  rules  previously  stated,  is  within  its  scope.*  Thus  far  it 
lias  been  assumed  that  the  place  of  the  contract  and  the  place 
of  the  matrimonial  domicil  were  the  same.  When  these  are 
different,  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  (lex  domicilii) ^ 
rather  than  that  of  the  place  of  the  contract  (lex  loci  contrac- 
tus) generally  governs,  both  as  to  the  construction  of  the  con- 
tract and  as  to  its  validity,  so  far  as  matters  of  substance  are 

iBcheferling  v.    Huffman,  4  Ohio  erence  to  the  law  of  that  state,  rath- 

St.  241,  62  Am.  Dec.  2S1;  Townsend  er  than  the  law  of  France;   and  it 

▼.  Maynard,  45  Pa.  198.    In  both  of  was  heltl,  in  accordance  with  the  law 

these  cases  the  lew  loci  and  lex  domi-  of  Louisiana,  that  such  provision  of 

oilii  were  the  same.  the  contract  did  not  impose  any  duty 

Wrosby  y.  Berger,  3'Edw.  Ch.  6ZS;  on    the   purchaser   of    the    property 

Deoouche  v.  Savetier,  3  Johns.   Oh.  with  reference  to  the  investment  of 

190,  8  Am.  Dec.  478;  Carroll  v.  Ret^  the  proceeds. 

ichf  7  Smedee  &  M.  798;  Lafitte  v.  So,  in  Richardeon  v.  DeOiverville, 
LaicUm,  26  6a.  305;  Brotvn  v.  Ran-  107  Mo.  422,  28  Am.  St.  Rep.  426,  17 
sey,  74  Ga.  210;  Smith  v.  Chapell,  31  S.  W.  974,  it  was  held  that  the  ques- 
Conn.  589 ;  Sherrod  v.  Calleghan,  9  tion  whether  a  separate  estate  in  real 
Jja.  Ann.  510;  Spears  v.  Shropshire,  property  in  Missouri  owned  by  the 
11  La.  Ann.  559,  60  Am.  Dec.  206;  Le  wife  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  was 
Prince  v.  Ouillemot,  1  Rich.  EJq.  187 ;  secured  to  her  by  an  antenuptial  con- 
McLeod  V.  Board,  30  Tex.  238,  94  tract  executed  in  France,  the  original 
Am.  Dec.  301.  matrimonial  domicil,  was  to  be  deter- 
In  Heine  v.  Mechanics  d  T.  Ins.  mined  by  the  law  of  Missouri,  rather 
Co.  46  La.  Ann.  770,  13  So.  1,  how-  than  the  law  of  France.  This  deci- 
ever,  it  was  held  that  a  provision  of  9ion  was  upon  the  ground  that  the 
an  antenuptial  contract  made  in  contract  contained  no  agreement  as 
France,  where  the  parties  were  dom-  to  the  rights  of  the  husband  to  the 
iciled,  which  permitted  the  wife  to  wife's  property  during  the  marriage, 
sell  her  property,  but  required  that  but  merely  provided  that  the  propcr- 
the  proceeds  should  be  reinvested  in  ty  owned  by  her  at  the  time  of  the 
a  prescribed  manner,  was  to  be  con-  marriage  should  not  fall  into  the 
strued,  so  far  as  it  affected  immov-  community,  and  that  at  her  death,  he 
able  property  in  Louisiana,  with  ref-  i^hould,    during    his    life,    have     the 
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concerned.^  But  this  rule  yields  to  an  express  stipulation  that 
-some  other  law  shall  apply,  or  to  other  sufficient  indications 

whole  or  the  half  of  the  income  oris-  It  was  held  in  Wilder'a  Succession, 
ing  therefrom,  accordingly  as  there  22  La.  Ann.  219,  2  Am.  Rep.  721, 
should  or  should  not  be  children  liv-  however,  that  the  capacity  of  the 
ing,  of  the  marriage.  The  court  said  parties  to,  and  the  form  of,  an  ante- 
that  the  question  was  whether  such  nuptial  contract  must  be  tested  by 
fin  agreement  secured  to  the  wife  a  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was 
separate  estate,  as  understood  by  the  made,  although  its  effect  would  be 
laws  of  Missouri.  governed  by  the  law  of  the  contem- 

And  it  was  held  in  Suarez  v.  De  plated  matrimonial  domicil. 
Mfmtigny,  12  Misc.  269,  33  N.  Y.  In  Davenport  v.  Karnes,  70  111. 
Supp.  292,  that  a  marriage  settle-  465,  the  validity  of  a  parol  antenup- 
ment  executed  in  a  foreign  country  tial  contract  was  determined  by  the 
(the  matrimonial  domicil),  relating  law  of  Illinois,  the  matrimonial  dom- 
to  real  and  personal  property  in  New  icil,  rather  than  that  of  Pennsylva- 
York,  and  appointing  a  trustee  who  nia,  where  it  was  made, 
resided  in  New  York,  would  be  con-  In  Este  v.  Smyth,  18  Beav.  112,  23 
strued  according  to  the  law  of  New  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  705,  18  Jur.  300,  2 
York.  This  was  upon  the  ground  Week.  Rep.  148,  the  rule  that,  as  be- 
that  it  was  obviously  contemplated  tween  the  lex  loci  and  the  lex  domi- 
-that  the  contract  was  to  be  per-  ct7ti.  the  latter  governs,  was  regarded 
formed  in  New  York.  as  resting  upon  the  presumed  inten- 

^IjeBreton  v.  Miles,  8  Paige,  261 ;  tion  of  the  parties,  and  as  yielding  to 

Este  V.  Smyth,  18  Beav.  112,  23  L.  an    expressed   intention   to   the   con- 

.T-  Ch.  N.  S.  706,  18  Jur.  300,  2  Week,  trary. 

Rep.  148.  In   Bourcier  v.  Lanusse,  3   Mart. 

In  Colliss  ▼.  Hector,  L.  R.  19  Eq.  (La.)  581,  however,  it  was  held  that 

3.34.  44  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  267,  32  L.  T.  a  provision  in  a  marriage  contract 

X.  S.  223,  23  Week.  Rep.  485,  and  An-  entered  into  in  Louisiana  (which,  so 

strulher  v.  Adair,  2  Myl.  &  K.  613,  far  as  appears,  was  the  matrimonial 

the  country  whose  law  was  held  to  domicil ) ,  providing  that  the   rights 

govern  was  not  only  the  place  of  the  of  the  parties  should  be  determined 

matrimonial    domicil,    but    also    the  according   to    the   custom    of   Paris, 

place  where  the  contract  was  made;  was   invalid,    and   that   their    rights 

and  that  was  true  of  the  cases  cited  must  be  determined  according  to  the 

in   the  preceding  note.     In   some  of  law  of  Louisiana.     It  was  admitted, 

the  latter,  language  was  used  indi-  however,  that  if  strangers  had  made 

eating  that  it  was  the  lex  loci  that  such  a  submission  of  their  rights  in 

was  to  be  applied,  but  in  view  of  the  a    foreign    country,   subject   to    that 

-coincidence   of  the   lex  loci   and   lex  law,  it  would  have  regulated  the  ef- 

domiciUi  in  these  cases,  they  cannot  feet  of  the  contract  in  Louisiana, 

be  regarded  as  authority  that  the  lex  In     Morales    v.     Marigny,   14   La. 

l€>ci  should  prevail  over  the  lex  domi-  Ann.  867,  it  was  held  that,  although 

•4n7ii.  the   parties  by  their  marriage   con- 
Voi^  I.  CoNFL.  OF  Laws — ^28. 
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that   the   parties   oontracted    with   reference   to    some   other 
law, 


4 


200.  limitations  under  which  foreign  law  can  be  applied.— 

Whether  when  there  is  a  provision  in  a  marriage  contract  that 
the  contract  shall  be  construed  by  a  foreign  law,  and  not  that  of 
the  matrimonial  domicil,  such  a  provision  is  valid,  is  doubtful. 
In  England  the  validity  of  such  a  provision  has  been  affirmed.  ^ 
In  Louisiana  it  has  been  denied.^  And  this  is  the  better  rule, 
unless  (1)  the  law  designated  is  that  of  the  matrimonial  domi- 
cil;  or  (2)  that  of  the  place  where  property  designated  is 
situated.' 

201.  limitations  will  not  be  enforced  when  contrary  to  the  pol- 
icy of  the  law. — ^Limitations  in  a  marriage  settlement,  contra- 
vening the  policy  of  the  state  in  which  the  parties  are  resident, 
or  in  which  the  property  to  be  affected  is  placed,  will  not  be 
enforced.  ^ 

tract  Bubinitted  themselves  to  the  governs  and  subjects  them  to  the  law 
law  of  Spain  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  wife's  previous  domicil.  Vi- 
of  their  rights  and  claims  upon  each  ditz  v.  O'Hagan  [1899]  2  Ch.  569,  6S 
other,  they  did  not,  and  could  not,  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  663,  80  L.  T.  N.  S. 
oust  the  tribunals  of  Louisiana,  the  794,  47  Week.  Rep.  571,  Reversed  on 
place  of  their  intended  and  actual  another  point  in  [1900]  2  Ch.  87,  69 
residence,  of  jurisdiction  of  their  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  507,  82  L.  T.  N.  S. 
disputes,  and  that  such  jurisdiction  480,  48  Week.  Rep.  616;  Surman  v. 
was  necessarily  to  be  exercised  ac-  Fitzgerald  [1904]  1  Ch.  573,  Revers- 
cording  to  "our  own"  approval.  In  ing  [1903]  1  Ch.  933,  72  L.  J.  Ch.  N. 
this  case,  also,  the  contract  was  ap-  S.  430,  61  Week.  Rep.  686,  88  H  T.  X. 
parently  executed  in  Louisiana.  S.  326,  19  Times  L.  R.  347;  i^e  Me- 
Neither  of  these  cases,  therefore,  pre-  gret  [1901]  1  Ch.  647,  70  L.  J.  Ch.  N. 
sents  the  question  whether  the  par-  S.  451,  84  L.  T.  N.  S.  192;  Reynolds 
ties  may,  by  express  provision  to  v.  Ellis  [1902]  2  Ch.  333,  71  L.  J.  Ch. 
that  effect,  stipulate  that  their  N.  S.  708,  37  L.  T.  N.  S.  432,  50 
rights  shall  be  determined  by  the  lex  Week.  Rep.  663. 
loci,  rather  than  the  lex  domicilii, 

4  Thus,  in  the  following  cases  the  ^  '?**V\?'^i''^'J^,?^''-  ^IL^ 

X.     ,  .  ^  *  .  „  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  706,  18  Jur.  300,  2 

particular    circumstances,    especially  Week.  Rep.  148.     S^  ante,  §   199b. 
the  form  of  the  settlement,  were  held       ^Bourcier    v.    Lanusse,    3    Mart 

sufficient   to   take   marriage    settle-  (La*)  687.    Ante,  §  199b. 
ments  out  of  the  general  rule  that       f?f®.*''*/^  *  ^*«^'  ^^^  ^'  . 

the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil  Dji^^;  *  *^'  Fergusson,  Man.  k 
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.   IX.  Gifts  between  husband  and  wife. 

202.  By  Soman  law,  gifts  between  husband  and  wife  invalid. — 
By  the  Eoman  law  all  gifts  from  husband  to  wife,  and  from 
wife  to  husband,  are  forbidden.  This  is  a  matter  of  local  policy, 
which  is  still  maintained  in  several  European  states ;  and,  from 
its  nature,  is  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  domicil  of  the  par- 
ties at  the  time  of  the  proposed  gift^  The  reason  given  for 
this  prohibition  is  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  unselfish- 
ness and  purity  of  the  marriage  relation ;  and  even  those  jurists 
who  most  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  this  policy  regard  it, 
nevertheless,  as  only  national  or  local,  and  agree  that  it  is  not 
to  be  enforced  on  subjects  who  are  temporarily  residing  within 
the  bounds  of  a  state  in  which  no  such  law  obtains.  ^  Hence,  it 
is  held  that  if  a  husband  domiciled  in  Vienna,  where  no  such 
prohibition  exists,  should,  while  in  Vienna,  give  to  his  wife  land 
situated  in  Hanover,  where  the  prohibition  is  in  force,  the  gift 
is  valid.  ^  As  the  topic  has  been  much  discussed,  and  as  it  is 
likely  to  arise  in  America,  in  any  case  where  Grerman  husbands, 
who  have  acquired  domicil  among  us,  should  convey  to  their 
wives  their  German  real  estate,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
notice  the  question  at  issue  a  little  more  fully.  The  present 
rule  in  Germany  seems  to  be  that  restrictive  laws  of  this  kind  do 
not  bind  even  the  inmiovable  property  of  persons  who  are  domi- 
ciled in  another  land,  though  such  immovable  property  lies  in 
the  land  where  the  restriction  is  imposed.  To  this  effect  speak 
Savigny,*  Rodenburg,^  Demangeat,®  and  Wachter.*^  A  judg- 
ment in  the  Imperial  Court  of  Paris,  on  February  6,  1856,  is 
expressly  to  this  point  A  foreigner  domiciled  in  France  made 
a  gift  to  his  wife  in  conformity  with  the  1096th  article  of  the 
Code  Napoleon.  The  court  held  the  gift  valid,  although  pro- 
hibited by  the  lex  rei  sitce,^  The  question  on  both  sides  is  oncj 
of  state  policy.  "Moribus  apud  nos  receptum  est,  ne  inter 
virum  et  uxorem  donationes  valerent  Hoc  autem  receptum  est 
ne  mutato  amore  invicem  spoliarentur,  donationibus  non  tem- 
perantes,  et  profusa  erga  se  facilitate."  But  this  does  not  ap- 
ply   to   the   immovable   properly   of   foreigners,   though   such 

iBar,  $  97;  Savigny,  viii.  p.  336;  8Bar,  8  97. 

Bouhier,  chap.   12,  No.  96;   Demon-  '•VIII.  p.  336. 

peat,  note  to  Foelix,  i.  p.  228.  sTitle  2,  chap.  6,  (  1. 

2Biirgundas,  i.  38;  Bartol,  m  L.  1,  <0n  Foelix,  i.  p.  109. 

chap,  de  8.  Trin.  No.  32;  Wlchter,  ii.  7IJ.  p.  199. 

p.  199;  Bar,  S  97.  «iW/  i.  p.  228. 
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property  be  situated  within  the  territory.  Nor  do  persons  whose 
matrimonial  domicil  is  under  this  law  continue  to  be  subject  to 
it  when  they  acquire  a  matrimonial  domicil  elsewhere. 

203.  So,  by  English  common  law. — By  the  English  common 
law,  the  wife,  after  marriage,  has  no  independent  legal*  exist- 
ence, and  hence  can  neither  make  gifts  to  her  husband,  nor,  ex- 
cept as  to  paraphernalia,  receive  gifts  from  him.  In  cases  of 
change  of  domicil,  however,  from  a  state  where  the  common 
law  exists  to  a  state  where  the  wife  has  an  independent  business 
existence,  the  law  of  the  latter  state  prevails,  ^ 

X.  Divorce. 

a.  Foreign  divorces  to  be  viewed  with  disfavor. 

204.  Karriage  to  be  for  life. — By  the  common  law  of  Christen- 
dom, as  has  already  been  seen,  marriage  is  the  union  of  two  per- 
sons, capable  of  intermarrying,  for  life,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  *  This  was  the  law  adopted,  prior  to  the  settlement  of 
this  country,  by  the  then  powers  of  Christendom  meeting  in 
councils,  which  were  in  this  relation  international  congresses.* 

206.  Power  of  divorce  an  attribnte  of  soyereignty. — Waiving 
the  question  how  far  divorces  with  the  right  to  remarry  have  the 
authority  of  Holy  Scriptures,  and  how  far  they  are  supported 
by  ecclesiastical  sanction,  there  can  be  no  question  that  by  pres- 
ent international  law  a  sovereign  state  has  the  power  to  divorce 
its  domiciled  subjects.  This  holds  as  to  the  several  states  of  the 
American  Union  even  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
forbids  a  state  from  passing  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts.  And  it  is  also  conceded  by  those  European  states 
which  do  not  in  their  own  l^islation  permit  divorces.*     But 

lit  should  be  added  that  even  by  wife.     Walker  v.  MarseiUes,  70  Mis». 

the  common  law  a  husband  may  con-  283,  12  So.  211. 
vey  to  trustees  property  for  his  wife's 
benefit.     See    6    Southern    L.    Rev. 

(1880)  tWl.  ^Ante,  §  128. 

^         '  KAnte,  §  171. 

The  laws  of  the  state  in  which  a  ^Ant^,  §$  132  et  aeq.    The  autbori 

...    . j^  ,  „   „    u„„u««j    f^   kjo  ties  are  collected  post,  (  209. 

gift  IS   made  by   a  husband   to  his  ^^^  ^  ^^^  hSTpiwer  to  divorc 

wife  can  have  no  operation  after  the   jts  domiciled  subject*,  see  ante,  |  88: 

persons    and    property    are    removed   Si  trader  v.  Oraham,  10  How.  82,  93, 

to  another  state,  assuming  that,  by   13  L.  ed.  337,  341 ;  fifmraii  v.  8eu:aH, 

f>.^  i««,-  ^f  fi.o  fn,.«,«^  ofo^  ihJrAti  122  Mass.  156,  23  Am.  Rep.  29D,  and 
the  laws  of  the  former  state,  the  gift  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^ 

was  good  as  between  the  husband  and       Whether  nationality  can  be  substi- 
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while  we  must  concede  this  to  be  a  doctrine  of  private  interna- 
tional law,  it  is  also  a  part  of  private  international  law  that  a 
divorce,  to  be  extraterritorially  valid,  should  have  been  granted 
on  a  regular  procedure,  by  a  court  having  jurisdiction. 

2013.  Foreign  divorces  should  be  closely  scrutinized  on  account 
of  looseness  of  procedure. — ^In  view,  however,  of  the  important 
interests  at  stake,  it  is  proper,  when  a  foreign  divorce  is  set  up, 
that  it  should  be  subjected  to  a  close  scrutiny ;  and  this  scrutiny 
is  the  more  essential  from  the  carelessness  and  arbitrariness 

tuted   for  domicil,  see  ante,   (S   87,   Essay  on  Divorce  and  Divorce  Legis- 

166;  post,  §  209.  lotion,  with  special  reference  to  the 

That  divorce  of  citizens  of  states  is  United  States,  by  Theodore  D.  Wool- 

exclusively  under  state  control,   see   sey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.     New  York:  Scrib- 

Hopkins  v.  Eopkins,  3  Mass.  168.  ner,  1869.     A  Treatise  on  the  Chris- 

That  state  divorces  do  not  conflict  tian  Doctrine  of  Marriage,  by  Hugh 

with  the  Constitution  of  the  United   Davey   Evans,   LL.    D.     New    York; 

States,  see  Cheever  v.  Wt2«on,  9  Wall.   Hurd  &  Houghton,  1870. 

123,  19  L.  ed.  608.  As  asserting  the  right  of  divorce, 

A  state  can  divorce  by  legislative  after  wilful  desertion,  may  be  cited 

act,  unless  the  procedure  be  given  by   Matt.  Henry,  Com.  1  Cor.  vii.  10-15. 

the    Constitution    to    the    judiciary.   The  same  view  is  taken  by  Grotius, 

This  is  an  inherent  incident  of  sov-  by  Luther,   by  Melancthon,   and   by 

ercignty  exercised  repeatedly  in  Eng-   Calvin. 

land  and  in  this  country.  See  Ma-  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
.<7tctVe  T.  J/a^fire,  7  Dana,  183;  /{u^%  in  the  United  States  prohibits  its 
V.  Ottenheimer,  6  Or.  231,  26  Am.  ministers  from  officiating  at  the  mar- 
Rep.  513.  It  is  otherwise  when  the  riage  of  divorced  persons  except 
function  is  given  by  the  Constitution  those  of  the  innocent  party  in  cases 
to    the    judiciary.    2    Story,    Const,   of  adultery. 

271;  Adaw«  V.  PaZmcj^  61  Me  480;  Although  the  Roman  Cf.tholic 
Clark  Y.  Clark,  10  N  H.  385  34  Am.  Church  condemns  divorces  of  all 
D«?.  166;  W*i«€  V.  WAt*e,  106  Mass.  classes,  it  annuls  marriages  for 
325,  7  Am  Rep  626;  Cnmxsev.  grounds  so  numerous  as  to  make 
(7ro«w6,  64  Pa^  255 ;  Carson  v.  Car-  marriages,  in  communities  closely  re- 
Hon,  40  Miss  349.  As  to  unconstitu-  i^ted,  and  marriages  between  Chris- 
tionahty  and  invalidity  of  special  tians  luid  non-Christians  alwlys 
legislative  divorces,  see  Sxmonds  v.  .___,  ^^  -^^,;«i«„  a„^  ViT  .**^*"* 
Rimonds,  103  Mass.  672;  Richeson  v.  ^^f^y^JZ^T',  ?^  ^^^'^  n- ""  "^^ 
Simmons,  47  Mo.  20.  l^^t^T  objection  to  the  annulling  of 

For     Roman     law,     see     Glasson,  "^rriage  from  the  fact  that,  unlike 
Mariage   Civil,   Paris,    1879,   Tx)ndon  ^^';?,'*^'  '^  bastardizes  the  issue. 
Law    Mag.    Feb.    1879,   p.    161,    and   ^  ^^^^  Quinisextine  Synod,  held  un- 
article  by  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  18  Alb.   ^^^  Justinian   XL,   in  a.  d.  692,  at 
L.  J.  305.  Constantinople,  a  synod  accepted  by 

That  states  not  themselves  grant-  Hefele  (Concilien  Geschichte,  iii.  329) 
ing  divorces  will  recognize  the  validi-   ^  authoritative,  adopted  the  follow- 
ty  of  foreign  divorces  when  granted   ing  as  the  seventy-second  canon: — 
by   a   court  having  jurisdiction,   see       "Marriages  between   the   orthodox 
post^  %  209.  and  heretics  are  forbidden  under  pain 

The    ecclesiastical    issues   involved  of  excommunication,  and  must  be  dis- 
in  questions  of  divorce  are  elaborate-  solved." 

ly  treated  by  President  Woolsey,  of  The  position  of  the  several  states 
Yale  Colle^,  and  by  the  lato  Mr.  of  Europe  in  respect  to  divorce  may 
Hugh    Davey    Evans,    of   Baltimore,   be   taken   from   the   following   toWe 
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with  which  in  some  jurisdictions  divorces  are  granted,  and  from 
the  usually  ex  parte  character  of  the  procedure.  To  accept  un- 
questioninglj  tiie  decrees  of  foreign  states  dissolving  marriages 
would  be  to  reduce  marriage  to  a  mere  sexual  union,  to  be  ter- 
minated at  will.  Such  is  the  theory  of  marriage  in  non-Chris- 
tian countries,  whose  aid,  if  it  were  likely  to  be  successful  a 
short  journey  might  readily  secure,  in  order  to  vacate  a  tie  from 
which  either  party  might  desire  to  be  relieved.     No  doubt  in 

drawn  mainly  from  Glasson,  Mariage  either  for  determinate  causes,  or  by 
Civil,  Par iSf' 1879: —  mutual  consent:     Roumania,  Code  of 

I.  Where  only  divorce  (a  vinculo  186«5;  Bavaria;  Denmark;  Norway; 
matrimonii)  exists:  Roumania,  Prussia,  Landrecht  and  Imperial  Law 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Sweden,  Nor-  of  1876. 

way,  Denmark,  Russia,  Montenegro,  VI.  Where     both     9iparation    de 

Sorvia.  oorpa  and  divorce  a  vin€mlo  exist,  but 

II.  Where  only  separation  de  corps  only  for  determinate  causes:  Eng- 
perpetuelle     (divorce     a     mensa     et  land,  act  of  1857. 

thoro)  exists,  and  this  for  determi-  VII.  \\- hare  separation  de  corps  ex- 

nate    causes:      France,    Civil    Code,  ists  for  determinate  causes,  and  di- 

modified  by  Law  of  May  8,  1816  (see,  vorce  either  for  determinate  causes 

for  French  law,  post,  §  209;  Fiore,  p.  or  by  mutual  consent:  Belgium. 

653) ;  Spain,  Law  of  June  18,  1870;  VIII.  Where  divorce  exists  for  de- 

Portufi^l,  Code  of  1807.  terminate  causes,  and  separation  <ie 

III.  Where  separation  de  corps  corps  for  eitlier  determinate  causes 
perpetuelle  exists,  only  for  determi-  or  mutual  consent:  Holland. 

nate  causes,  or  by  mutual  consent:  IX.  Where     both     s^paraiion    ds 

Italy,  Code  of  1866.  corps   and   divorce,   for   determinate 

[The  Italian  courts  assume  the  ju-  causes,  are  permitted,  subject  to  the 

risdiction    of    determining  not    only  religion    of    the    parties:     Russian 

procedures    for    the   "separation    du  Poland. 

corps"  of  foreigners  resident  in  Italy,  X.  Where  separation  de  corps  for 

but  also  of  procedures  for  ''s^para-  determinate  causes,   or  mutual  con- 

tion  de  biens,"  although  no  such  pro-  sent,  exists  only  for  Catholics;  while 

cedures  are  recognized  by  the  states  non-Catholics  may  be  divorced  either 

to  which  such  foreigners  belong.    The  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their 

French  courts,  on  the  other  hand,  do  religious  communion,  or  by  consent, 

not    exercise    the    jurisdiction    over  on  the  ground  of  mere  incompatibil- 

foreigners     as     to     "separation     de  ity:  Austria. 

bicns."  Fiore,  Op.  cit.  App.  p.  654.  In  Austria  divorces,  though  pro- 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Italian  rul-  hibited  in  cases  where  the  parties  arc 
ings  are  consistent  with  the  Italian  Catholics,  are  permitted  for  adultery, 
maxim  that  nationality  determines  cruelty,  and  desertion,  where  the  par- 
status.]  ties  are  Protestants.     For  Jews  the 

IV.  Where  only  divorce  {a  vinculo  only  sufficient  cause  (unless  there  be 
matrimonii)  exists  for  determinate  consent)  is  adultery.  It  has  been 
causes:  Switzerland,  Federal  Law^  the  habit  of  persons  who  in  the  eve 
1874 ;  Bavaria,  Imperial  Law  of  of  the  law  are  Catholics,  and  who  de- 
1875;  Brunswick;  Frankfort  on  the  sire  a  divorce,  to  resort  to  Transyl 
Main;  Hanover;  Saxony,  Imperial  vania  (where  there  are  Protestant 
Law  of  1875;  WQrtemberg,  Imperial  ecclesiastical  tribunals  competent  to 
Law  of  1875;  Sweden,  Code  of  1734;  decree  divorces),  profess  conversion 
Russia;  Servia,  Code  of  1844;  Monte-  to  Protestantism,  and  then  be  di- 
negro.  vorced.      The  extraterritorial  valid!- 

V.  Where  such  divorce  only  exists,   ty  of  these  divorces  ia  diacuased  in 
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such  a  case  an  American  or  English  court  would  say :  ''We  will 
allow  to  such  a  barbarous  decree  no  extraterritorial  force/' 
But  unfortunately,  divorces,  in  some  of  our  American  states, 
are  obtained  by  a  procedure  almost  equally  obnoxious.  The 
domicil  of  the  party  petitioning,  even  when  such  domicil  is  re- 
quired, is  often  illusory.  The  proceedings  are  secret  and  lax, 
and  the  records,  if  kept  at  all,  are  kept  with  a  slovenliness  which 
often  defies  subsequent  explorations.  ^  The  court  is  sometimes 
satisfied  with  a  notice  to  the  defendant  by  publication,  which  in 
most  cases  in  which  there  is  no  collusion  is  no  notice  at  all. 
Foreign  judgments,  as  hereafter  will  be  seen,  which  are  granted 
with  such  carelessness,  would  be  regarded  as  having  no  extrater- 
ritorial force.*  If  such  be  the  rule  with  regard  to  judgments 
affecting  mere  private  and  individual  rights,  much  more  rigor- 
ously should  such  safeguards  be  invoked  when  the  evil  is  one 
which  touches,  not  merely  the  private  interests  of  the  parties, 
but  the  most  sacred  rights  of  innocent  offspring,  and  the  most 
essential  sanctions  of  the  community  at  large. 

207.  And  also  from  the  fact  that  marriage  is  goyemed  by  dis- 
tiiLctiye  national  policy. — As  is  elsewhere  fully  shown  it  is  a  fun- 

the  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6  for  1880,  it  is  permitted,  they  are  governed,  as 

p.  208.  to  divorce,  by  the  laws  of  the  latter 

The     conflict     between     European  country.      He    holds,    however,    that 

Codes    may    be    illustrated    as    fol-  this  rule  only  applies  where  the  wife 

lows: —  follows  her  husband,  and  that  it  does 

In  France  and  Italy  divorces  a  vin-  not  apply  when  she  does  not  follow 

culo   matrimonii   for   any  cause  are  him,  but  retains  her  old  nationality, 

prohibited.      The  Prussian  Code  ad-  He  adds,  dissenting  in  this   respect 

mits  any  one  of  the  following  causes  from    Merlin,     that    such    question 

as    sufficient    to   sustain    a   divorce:  should  be  based  on  facts  anterior  to 

(1)   Adultery;     (2)    legitimate   sus-  the    naturalization.       See   antey     §§ 

picion    of   adultery;     (3)    desertion;  132-135. 

(4)    unnatural  vices;    (6)   refusal  of  The  peculiar  jurisprudence  in  this 

wife    to    follow   husband   to   a   new  respect  of  France  is  detailed  post,  % 

domicil  chosen  by  him;    (6)    refusal  200. 

to  perform  conjugal  duties;    (7)  im-  iPresident  Woolsey,  p.  271,  gives 

potency;    (8)   insanity,  lasting  for  a  the     following     statement     from     a 

year  without  hope  of  recovery;    (9)  "legal    gentleman   in  Indiana:"     "It 

cruelty;   (10)  conviction  of  infamous  frequently  happens  that  the  petition, 

crime:     (11)    dissipation  and  prodi-  which  is  not  sworn  to,  contains  sev- 

gality;    (12)    refusal  of  husband  to  eral  statutory  causes,  and,  perhaps, 

support  wife;  (13)  change  of  religion  also  states  facts  which  could  only  be 

by  either  party;    (14)    mutual   con-  the    basis    of    a    divorce    under    the 

sent  when  there  are  no  children,  and  seventh  clause;  and  as  the  evidence 

in  certain  cases  where  there  are  chil-  is  heard  orally,  and  no  record  is  kept 

dren.  of  it,  probably  in  not  one  in  five  of 

According  to  Fiore  (Op.  cit.  8132),  the  records  of  divorces  can  the  real 

if    parties,    married    in    a    country  ground  of  divorce  be  obtained  from 

whore  divorce  is  prohibited,  are  after-  the  paper  with  certainty." 

wards  naturalized  in  a  country  where  ^Posty  §§  646  et  aeq. 
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(lamental  principle  of  international  law  that  each  state^  in  all 
matters  of  morals  and  national  policy,  is  bound  to  regard  it? 
own  legislation  as  supreme.  *  Even  in  so  slight  a  matter  as  a 
single  foreign  judgment  based  on  a  principle  at  variance  with 
a  domestic  police  law  is  this  principle  invoked.^  But  to  a  state 
retaining  the  essential  principles  of  the  common  law  of  Chris- 
tendom so  far  as  to  regard  the  marriage  tie  as  on  principle  in- 
dissoluble, a  lax  system  of  foreign  divorce  presents  itself  with 
aspects  far  more  threatening  than  could  any  single  judgment 
militating  against  some  local  ordinance  of  police.  The  interest 
assailed  is  one  that  is  essential  not  only  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  but  to  the  peace  of  every  household.  And  the  aggressor  is 
not  a  foreign  judge,  saying,  *^One  of  your  marriages  I  dis- 
solve ;"  but  a  foreign  sovereign,  saying,  *^ Your  whole  social  sys- 
tem I  revolutionize.''  So  numerous  are  the  divorces  granted  in 
some  of  the  American  states,  so  freely  are  these  divorces  dis- 
pensed, so  convenient  is  it  for  dissatisfied  parties  to  have  re- 
course to  them,  that  to  allow  them  to  their  full  limit  is  to  grant 
to  foreign  sovereigns  the  control  of  our  most  vital  social  ordi- 


3.  Domiciliary  jurisdiction  and  reg^ar  procedure  essentiaL 
— It  is  here  that  the  first  principles  of  sovereignty  require  that 
a  firm  position  of  independence  should  be  taken.  And  this  j)o- 
sition  is  simply  this :    "To  entitle  you  to  grant  a  decree  of  di- 

lAnte,  8(  127,  140,  166.  Savig-  rate  of  divorce  for  a  seriea  of  year» 
ny  (viii.  p.  337),  Schaffner  (124),  has  been  to  that  of  marria;^  as  one 
aiid  WRchter  (ii.  p.  184),  adopt  this  to  ten  (Divorce,  etc.,  pp.  222,  223); 
▼iew.  Savigny  Bays  that  divorce  is  and  that  by  the  same  able  and  care- 
peculiar  in  this  respect,  from  the  ful  writer  an  estimate  is  given  (/bid., 
reason  that  the  laws  relating  to  it  p.  227 )  by  which  the  annual  divorces 
are  of  a  distinctively  positive  char-  in  Indiana  are  rated  at  two  thousand. 
acter,  and  each  judge  must  follow  making  a  still  greater  proportion, 
tho  laws  of  his  own  land.  To  the  "It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  thought," 
same  general  effect  are  the  remarks  says  Mr.  Mansfield,  of  Ohio,  as 
of  Judge  Sewall,  in  Barher  v.  Root,  quoted  by  President  Woolsey,  "that 
10  Mass.  205,  to  be  hereafter  quoted,  when  we  look  upon  twenty-six  couples 
And  so  also  Mr.  Burge,  vol.  1,  of  young  married  people,  we  know 
Colonial  &,  Foreign  Laws,  618.  that  one  of  those  couples  must  be  di- 

iPost,  5  056.  See  Fenton  v.  vorced."  According  to  a  writer  on 
Livingstone.  3  Macq.  H.  L.  Cas.  497,  the  condition  of  Germany,  in  the 
5  Jur.  N.  S.  1183,  7  Week.  Rep.  671.       London  Quarterly  Review,  for  Octo- 

'Suppose  the  question  to  be,  for  ber,  1880,  there  are  some  German 
instance,  as  to  accepting  as  inter-  states  in  which  the  proportion  of 
nationally  binding  the  divorce  legis-  marriages  divorced  to  those  nn- 
lation  of  Connecticut  or  Indiana.  It  divorced,  is  one  to  ten,  and  in  which 
vrill  be  worth  while  to  remember,  in  by  a  tacit  understanding  marriages 
such  an  issue,  that  in  Connecticut,  are  determinable  at  will, 
according  to  President  Woolsey,  the 
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vorce,  you  ixmst  have  domiciliary  jurisdiction  over  the  parties^, 
and  the  proceedings  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  in- 
ternational law.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  an  intelligent 
record;  there  must,  when  practicable,  have  been  due  notice  to- 
the  defendant ;  there  must  have  been  a  formal  submission  of  tes- 
timony; and  there  must  have  been  no  collusion."  How  far 
these  views  have  been  adopted  by  the  several  powers  of  Chris- 
tendom will  now  be  seen. 

b.  How  foreign  divorces  are  regarded  on  the   Continent  of 

Europe. 

No  one  who  examines  the  opinions  of  continental  jurists  in 
this  relation  can  do  otherwise  than  unite  with  Savigny  in  re- 
marking the  extraordinary  variations  of  reasoning  which  these 
opinions  unfold.  At  the  same  time,  from  among  these  vari- 
ations, we  may  be  able  to  extract  the  following  fixed  practical 
results. 

209.  Domicil  alone  or  bona  fide  nationality  essential  to  jurisdic- 
tion.— The  court  of  actual  domicil  alone  has  jurisdiction  to  pro- 
nounce a  valid  divorce ;  and  a  voluntary  submission  by  the  par- 
ties to  any  other  tribunal  is  inoperative.  This  opinion  is 
maintained  by  Bar,^  and  by  Savigny,^  and  is  no  doubt  that  of 
present  German  jurists  generally.  It  is  sustained  by  several 
decisions  of  French  courts.*  Hence,  a  divorce  pronounced  in 
a  state  in  which  the  parties  are  not  domiciled  is  regarded  by 
other  states  as  invalid.'*  To  this  effect  is  a  judgment  of  the 
Paris  Court  of  Appeals,  in  February,  1808,*^  and  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  of  November,  1822.®  It  is  true  that  by  Italian 
and  Belgian  jurists  it  is  agreed  that  nationality  is  the  criterion. 
But  (apart  from  the  objections  to  nationality  already  given)  we- 
must  hold  that  unless  nationality  amounts  to  domicil  in  the- 

15  ^  be  heard  before  the  Bavarian  courts^ 

2 VI II.  p.  337.  unless  they  have  taken  up  their  domi- 

sGand,    Code    des    fttrangerea    ou  cil,  with  the  permission  of  the  gov- 

^tat  civil  et  politique  des  (^trangeres  ernraent,  in  Bavaria.    Even  when  the- 

en  France,  No.  390;  Judgment  of  the  wife  has  her  domicil  in  Bavaria,  thi»- 

C.  de  Cass.  14  Avril,  1818  (Sirey,  19,  does  not  vest  jurisdiction  in  the  Ba- 

i.  p.  193);  27  Novb.  1822  (Sirey,  24,  varian    courts,    unless    the    husband 

i.  pp.  48-52)  ;  C.  Royale  de  Paris,  26  consents,  with  the  permission  of  his. 

Avril,  1823  (Sirey,  24,  ii.  p.  66)  ;  C.  home  government,  to  submit  to  such 

Royale  de  Metz,  25  Aotlt,  1825  (Sirey,  jurisdiction. 

27,   ii.    p.    192).     By   the   Bavarian  *Schaeffner,  p.  160;  Bar,  $  92. 

Code    (U    R.    §    234).    matrimonial  5 Sirey,  8,  ii.  p.  86. 

questions  between  foreigners  cannot  < Sirey,  24«  i.  p.  48. 
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forum,  it  does  not  give  a  party  applying  for  a  divorce  such  a 
status  as  invests  that  forum  with  international  jurisdiction.'' 

TlSaperson,  a  distinguished  Italian  1876,  that  a  foreign  court  is  incompe- 
professor  and  jurist,  takes  the  ground  tent  to  annul  a  marriage  contracted 
that  in  Italy,  as  marriages  are  indis*  b^  a  Frenchman  in  the  land  of  the 
soluble,  the  divorce  of  Italians,  mar-  divorce,  according  to  the  law  of  that 
ried  at  home,  when  domiciled  in  a  land.  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv^,  1877, 
foreign  land,  will  not  be  regarded  as  p.  147.  The  gpround  of  this  ruling, 
valid.  On  the  other  hand,  divorces  however,  is  justly  criticized  by  the 
of  persons  of  foreign  nationality  by  editor  erf  the  Journal.  The  reason 
their  national  courts  will  be  regard-  given  by  the  court  is  that  a  French - 
ed  as  valid  in  Italy.  Undoubtedly,  man's  status  is  to  be  regulated, 
he  says,  divorce  belongs  to  the  wherever  he  is,  by  French  law.  But, 
domain  of  "good  morals"  and  "public  as  the  editor  remarks,  if  the  French 
order."  But  internationally  it  can-  law  recognizes  marriages  as  valid 
not  be  held  that  divorce,  as  an  insti-  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
tution,  contravenes  "public  order"  celebration,  it  follows  that  it  should 
and  "good  morals"  since  it  is  permit-  recognize  as  valid  dissolutions  of  the 
ted  by  some  of  the  most  civilized  tie  when  decreed  by  the  same  state, 
nations,  and  since  "the  countries  in  This,  however,  is  inconsistent  with 
which  divorce  is  permitted  (England,  the  view  maintained  in  the  text.  Ac- 
Holland,  some  of  the  German  states,  cording  to  that  view,  a  divorce,  to  he 
Switzerland,  the  United  States)  are,  valid,  must  be  decreed  by  a  court  of 
in  respect  to  morality,  superior  to  al-  a  state  in  which  at  least  one  of  the 
most  all  the  Latin  races  where  mar-  parties  is  domiciled.  If  this  be  cor- 
riage  is  indissoluble."  In  this  re-  rect,  it  makes  no  matter  where  the 
npect,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  "public  marriage  was  celebrated, 
order"  and  "good  morals,"  he  argues.  The  fact  that  the  husband  is  a  citi- 
are  to  be  determined  from  the  nation-  zen  of  a  state  (France)  where  di- 
al standpoint.  Jour,  du  droit  int.  vorce  is  not  permitted  does  not  pre- 
priv6,  1880,  p.  345.  elude  the  wife  from  obtaining  a  di- 

Distinctive  French  Law, — ^Notwith-  vorce  from  the  judex  domicilii.     Oas- 

standing  divorces  are  prohibited  in  ton    v.    Oaston,    Cour    d'appel    des 

France,  the  French  courts  hold  that  Deux-Points,    1870;    Jour,   du    droit 

after  a  divorce  of  persons  of  foreign  int.  priv6,  1875,  p.  120. 

nationality  in  courts  having  jurisdic*  The  effect  of  naturalization  eatah- 

tion,  such  parties  will  be  regarded  in  lishing  a  domicil  for  divorce  purposen 

France  as  regularly  divorced.     This  is  considered  in  the  Jour,  du  droit 

was  ruled  by  the  Cour  de  Cassation  int.  priv^,  for  1877,  p.  114. 

in  Bulkey's  Case,  Dalioz,  1860,  p.  57.  An  article  on  the  effect  of  foreign 

To  same  effect,  see  Fiore,  S  133;  Foe-  divorces  will  be  found  in  the  Jour, 

lix  et  Demangeat,  i.  p.  68;  Brocher,  du  droit  int.  priv6,  1877,  p.  14.     The 

Droit  int.  priv4,  p.  351.    See  ante,  S  writer,   M.    liibb6,   contends   that    a 

132.  foreign    divorce    cannot    dissolve     a 

Fiore    fellows   the   preponderating  marriage  contracted  by  French  Ruh- 

opinion  of  French  jurists  to  the  effect  jects  in  France  as  long  as  the  defend - 

that  parties  legally  divorced  in  their  ant  maintains  his  French  nationality, 

own    country   will   be   held    free   to  "He  cannot,"  so  it  is  argued,  **be  de- 

mariy  in  countries  where  divorce  is  prived  of  the  advantages  given  him 

prohibited.    An  officer  of  the  Italian  by   French  law,   French  civilization, 

civil  service,  he  argues,  cannot  refuse  French  morality."    The  same  view  is 

to  assist  at  the  marriage  of  parties  taken  by  Merlin,  Questions,  Divorce, 

validly  divorced  in  their  own  land.  (  xi. 

Fiore,  Op.  cit.  S  134.     But  see  Jour.  M.  Labb4  adopts  as  correct  S   214 

du  droit  int.  priv6,  1877,  p.  39.  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work. 

In  Stramal  v.  Mairesse,  it  was  held  It  has  been  held  in  France  that  a 

by  the  Tribunal  civ.  de  la  Seine,  in  French  subject  cannot,  by  naturaliza- 
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210.  Place  of  misoondnot  does  not  give  jurisdiction.^^Cruelty, 
or  other  misconduct,  gives  jurisdiction,  for  police  purposes,  to 
the  courts  of  the  place  where  such  misconduct  takes  place,  and 


tion  in  a  foreign  land,  obtain  such  a 
status  in  such  land  as  will  sustain, 
in  France,  a  divorce  from  a  French 
citizen,  in  cases  in  which  the 
naturalization  was  undertaken  in 
fraud  of  French  law.  VidaVa  Cflwe, 
Cour  de  Paris,  1877;  Jour,  du  droit 
int.  priv6,  1878,  p.  268.  And  it  was 
held  in  1878,  by  the  Trib.  civ.  de  la 
Seine,  that  this  second  marriage 
would  be  dissolved  on  the  application 
of  the  public  minister  {ie  ministere 
public).  Jour,  du  droit  int.  privft, 
1878,  p.  603.  See  Bihesoo  Case, 
infra. 

in  Plaquet  v.  Lilley  Court  of 
Amiens,  Ap.  1880,  it  was  held  that  a 
foreigner  legally  divorced  in  his  own 
<»untry  could  afterwards  marry  in 
France  a  French  woman,  although 
the  first  marriage  was  contracted  in 
France  with  a  French  woman  living 
in  the  same  city  with  the  second  wife. 
Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6,  1880,  p. 
298. 

The  French  courts  have  jurisdic- 
ti<Mi  to  decree  the  nullity  of  a  mar- 
riage contracted  in  a  foreign  land  be- 
tween a  man  who  is  a  foreigner  and 
a  woman  who  is  a  French  minor. 
Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6  for  1880,  p. 
300. 

Whether  the  French  courts  have 
jurisdiction  to  decree  a  "separation 
de  corps"  between  foreigners  not 
domiciled  but  resident  in  France  has 
been  much  doubted.  But  in  cases 
where  no  objection  is  taken  to  the 
competency  of  the  court,  there  is  a 

§  rowing  tendency  to  maintain  juris- 
iction  in  such  cases.  Jour,  du  droit 
int.  privfi,  1876,  p.  222;  1877,  p.  146; 
Foelix  et  Demangeat,  i.  No.  158;  Au- 
bry  et  Ran,  vi.  S  748.  This  juris- 
diction is  maintained  in  Switzerland.. 
Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6,  1876,  p.  227. 
But  see  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6, 
1876,  p.  362. 

In  any  view  the  French  courts  will, 
in  oases  where  such  a  course  is  re- 
quired as  a  matter  of  family  peace 
and  comfort,  give  provisional  alimony 
to  the  wife  on  due  cause  shown,  and 


take  measures  for  her  protection  and 
that  of  her  children.  Jour,  du  droit 
int.  priv6,  1878,  p.  45.  See  same 
Journal,  1876,  p.  362. 

And  the  French  courts  have  juris- 
diction, on  application  of  a  woman 
of  foreign  nationality,  who  was.  mar- 
ried in  France^  to  decree  a  sdpara- 
tion  de  Hens  from  her  husband. 
Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6,  1874,  p.  127. 

The  following  interesting  Swiss 
case  is  given  in  the  Jour,  du  droit 
int.  priv6  for  1879,  p.  626:-^ 

J.,  bom  at  Bordeaux,  his  father 
being  Genevese,  was  married  to  a 
French  woman  in  France.  On  July 
14,  1869,  a  decree  pronounced  a  "sep- 
aration de  corps"  between  himself 
and  his  wife.  Wishing  to  obtain  a 
divorce,  he  cited  his  wife  to  appear 
before  the  Geneva  court,  Geneva  be- 
ing his  domicil  of  origin,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  Swiss  law.  His  wife 
pleaded  in  bar  of  jurisdiction  that 
her  husband  was  French ;  that  he  had 
filled  in  France  a  municipal  office; 
tliat  he  had  served  in  the  French 
national  guard;  that  he  had  exercised 
in  France  his  electoral  rights;  and 
that  in  consequence  he  could  not  fall 
back  on  his  paternal  domicil,  but 
must  be  held  to  have  adopted  that  of 
France.  The  court,  however,  over- 
ruled the  plea  on  the  ground  that  the 
quality  of  Genevese  nationality,  hav- 
ing been  fixed  on  J.  by  virtue  of  his 
parentage,  was  by  the  Genevese 
Constitution  indelible;  that  he  could 
not  therefore  lose  it  by  acquiring  a 
distinct  nationality;  and  that  conse- 
quently the  Genevese  court  had  juris- 
diction to  grant  the  divorce  on  his 
petition.  This  decision  is  elaborately 
discussed  in  the  Jour  du  droit  int. 
priv6  for  1879,  p.  528,  and  it  is  there 
correctly  argued  that  if  J.,  on  ar- 
riving at  his  majority,  had  elected  to 
surrender  his  Genevese  paternal  na- 
tionality and  accept  that  of  France, 
he  would  have  been  subject  to  the 
French  and  not  to  the  Genevese  law 
of  divorce. 

Re  De  Bauffremont  was  discussed 
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where  the  offender  may  be  cited,  though  he  be  not  there  domi- 
ciled ;  but  without  such  domicil  the  court,  while  it  will  interpose 
for  the  protection  of  the  injured  party,  and  for  a  provisional 
separation,  can  grant  no  permanent  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
tie.* 


by  me  at  large  in  19  Alb.  L.  J.  pp. 
250  et  seq.,  pp.  269  et  seq. 

The  question  at  issue  was  whether 
a  domiciled  French  woman  (of 
Belgian  birth),  who  has  been  in 
France  a^parie  de  corps  from  her  hus- 
band (1)  could  become  naturalized 
in  a  foreign  state  without  her  hus- 
band's consent ;  and  (2)  if  so  natural- 
ized, was  so  far  subject  to  the  juris- 
prudence of  that  state  as  to  become: 
absolutely  divorced  a  vinculo  matri- 
monii from  her  husband.,  such  state 
treating  all  separations  de  corps  as 
divorces  a  vinculo  matrimonii.  In 
Paris,  where  the  case  was  first  lit- 
igated, the  last  point  was  decided  in 
the  negative,  and  the  second  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  de  Bauflfremont 
(solemnized  after  her  alleged  first  di- 
vorce) was  declared  invalid.  In 
Belgium  a  contrary  conclusion  was 
subsequently  reached.  The  court  of 
appeals  at  Brussels,  however,  subse- 
quently held  that  Madame  de  Baufl're- 
mont's  second  marriage  was  invalid, 
she  having  no  right  to  acquire  a 
foreign  naturalization.  Jour,  du 
droit  int.  priv^^,  1S80,  p.  608.  Numer- 
ous pamphlets  were  published  on  the 
subject,  and  opinions  of  eminent 
jurists  were  given  for  and  against 
the  validity  of  the  marriage,  in  the 
Revue  Pratique  de  droit  Francois, 
187.6;  in  the  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv(i, 
1876-7;  and  in  the  Revue  de  droit 
int.  for  1876.  These  publications  arc 
reviewed  by  me  in  19  Alb.  L.  J.  250. 

The  decision  of  the  French  Court 
of  Cassation,  invalidating  the  second 
marriage  of  the  Princess  de  Bauffre- 
mont  to  Prince  Bibosco,  will  be  found 
in  the  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv^  for 
1878,  p.  505. 

The  French  law,  we  may  hold,  in 
summing  up  this  discussion,  agrees 
with  our  own  in  the  following  posi- 
tions:— 

1.  Subjects  of  a  state  which  pro- 
hibits  them    from   marrying   cannot 


evade  this  prohibition  by  taking  up, 
in  fraudem  Icgis,  their  residence  in  a 
foreign  state,  where  such  marriage  is 
lawful.  Should  they  return  to  their 
native  land,  after  such  illusory  resi- 
dence, their  marriage  will  be  declared 
void  by  home  tribunals. 

2.  But  where  both  parties  acquire 
a  bona  fide  domicil  in  a  foreign  state, 
abandoning  in  reality  the  expec- 
tation of  returning  to  their  native 
land,  then  their  divorce  by  the  sov- 
ereign of  their  domicil  will  be  con- 
sidered as  valid  everywhere.  In 
France,  indeed,  this  conclusion  is  em- 
barrassed by  the  statute  providing 
that  French  nationality  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  continuing  until  nation- 
ality is  acquired  in  a  foreign  state, 
and  that  while  nationality  lasts, 
obedience  to  the  law  is  requiri*d, 
even  by  subjects  residing  abroad.  So 
it  would  seem  that  in  France  a 
foreign  divorce  of  a  native  French- 
man will  not  be  respected  unless  he 
be  naturalized  as  well  as  domiciled  in 
the  state  granting  the  divorce. 

3.  The  French  law,  however,  dif- 
fers from  that  obtaining  in  most 
American  states  in  this:  With  us, 
by  the  prevalent  opinion,  the  wife 
can  obtain,  for  divorce  purposes,  a 
domicil  other  than  that  of  her  hus- 
band; and  this  without  his  consent. 
In  France  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
French  woman,  even  though  sipar^ 
de  corps,  can  obtain  such  independent 
domicil.  And  aside  from  this  ques- 
tion of  domicil,  it  is  held  in  France 
that  if  either  party  remains  on 
French  soil,  as  a  French  subject,  such 
party  cannot  be  affected  by  a  divorce 
abroad  obtained  by  the  other  party, 
though  such  other  party  was  natural- 
ized nnd  domiciled  in  the  state  grant- 
ing the  divorce. 

As  to  whether  the  wife  can  acquire 
A  separate  domicil,  see  post,  §  212. 

iBar,  §  92.  This  question  is  dis- 
cussed more  fully  post,  S  232. 
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211.  Nor  does  fhe  place  of  the  oelebration  of  the  marriage. — 
The  place  where  a  marriage  is  celebrated  has  not,  from  the  fact 
of  such  celebration,  jurisdiction  over  procedure  for  its  dissolu- 
tion. The  right  to  a  divorce  is  not  a  part  of  the  contract  of 
marriage.  That  contract  is  indissoluble,  and  contemplates  per- 
petuity. Divorce  is  a  penalty,  imposed  by  the  court  of  domi- 
cil.  *  Marriage  is  founded  on  the  jus  publicum,  and  the  parties 
are  therefore  unconditionally  subjected  to  the  jus  jmblicum  of 
the  place  where  they  are  domiciled.  ^ 

212.  Wife  may  retain  matrimonial  domicil  for  divoroe  purposes. 
— As  an  ordinary  rule,  the  wife's  domicil  is  that  of  her  hus- 
band.^ Should  the  husband,  however,  after  the  cause  for  di- 
vorce has  been  given,  abandon  this  domicil,  the  wife  may  never- 
theless proceed  in  the  courts  of  such  domicil,  provided  she  has 
not  followed  him,  animo  manendi,  to  his  new  domicil.  Were 
not  this  right  given  to  the  wife,  the  husband  who  absconds  to  a 
remote,  or  unknown,  land,  might,  by  thus  aggravating  his  deser- 
tion, destroy  the  wife's  remedy.* 

213.  Nullity  procedure  governed  by  same  rules. — The  same 
general  principles  apply  to  processes  to  declare  marriages  null.  ^ 

iPtitter,  Rechtsftllle,  iii.  Th.  i.  p.  Tltalie  etlt  6t6  connu^  c*e8t  assure* 

80.  ment  k  ce  domicile  que  la  demande 

'Bar,  S  02.  aurait  dd  &tre  port^e;  mais  en  fait 

I  Ante,    §§    43-46.      See   this    dis-  son  domicile   et  m^me  sa  residence 

cussed  fully  in  Re  De  Banff remont,  ^taient  inconnus.      D^s  lors   le  tri- 

19  Alb.  L.  J.  250,  ante,  |  209,  note  7.  buna  I  de  la  residence  de  la  femme, 

^Post,    %    224;    Bar,    (    92.       See  bien  que  cette  femme  fOt  4trang&re 

Fcelix,  i.  p.  337.     The  question  how  et  fOt  l^galement  domicili^e  dans  le 

far      the      French      courts      regard  domicile  inconnu  de  son  mari^  devait 

naturalization  by  a  woman  judicially  6tre  tenu  pour  competent.     Decider 

separated  de  corps  from  her  husband  autremeut,  c*est  blesser  la  conscience 

as   a   basis   of   divoroe   is   discussed  autant  que  la  raison  et  le  droit,  car 

ante,  |§  205,  209.  c'est  decider  qu'une  femme,  abandon- 

Tlie  rule  that  the  wife,  for  divorce  n^  par  un  mari  qui  dispartatt  de 

purposes,  can  acquire  a  domicil  inde-  telle    facon    qu'il    est    impossible    de 

pendent  of  her  husband,  is  approved  savoir  oil  il   se   trouve,   ne   pent   ni 

by  Prof.  Bar^  in  a  review  of  the  first  rompre  les  liens  dans  lesquels  elle  est 

edition    of   this   work ,  published    in  engag(^,  si  elle  appartient  k  un  pays 

1873-  od  le  divorce  est  admis,  ni  m^mc  par- 

FoT  divoroe  purposes,  the  wife,  in  venir  il  faire  relftcher  ces  liens  par  la 
Italy,  can  obtain  a  separate  domicil  separation  de  corps  legale,  et  ccia, 
from  her  husband.  Decision  of  Vene-  quelque  juste  et  6vidente  que  soit  sa 
tian  Court  of  Appeals,  1876,  cited  in  demande,  et  uniquement  parce  qu'il 
Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv^,  1879  p.  299.  n'y  aurait  pas,  dans  tout  le  monde, 
In  a  note  to  this  case,  the  editor  dis-  de  juges  comp^tents  pour  en  con- 
sents from  the  position  that,  when  nattre."  For  a  fuller  discussion  of 
the  husband's  domicil  is  known,  the  this  point,  see  Re  De  Bauffremont,  19 
wife  can  obtain  an  independent  domi-  Alb.  L.  J.  2.50,  ante,  §  209,  note  7. 
cil.    To  this,  however,  it  is  added: —  i  See  Demangeat,  note  to  Foeliz,  L 

"Si  le  domicile  du  mari   hors  de  p.  337. 
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There  must  be  domiciliary  jurisdiction^  and  the  proceedings 
must  be  regular. 

214.  Bight  to  remarry  determined  by  law  of  domicil. — On  the 
question  of  the  competency  of  divorced  persons  to  marry  again^ 
the  French  courts  have  frequently  determined  that  thip  is  a  per- 
sonal question,  to  be  adjudicated,  not  by  the  law  of  the  place  of 
the  divorce,  but  by  that  of  actual  domicil.^  And  as  to  this  a 
subordinate  point  has  arisen:  Is  it  enough  if  A.,  the  divorced 
person,  is  entitled  by  the  law  of  his  domicil  tx)  marry ;  or  is  it 
also  necessary  for  B.,  who  is  to  marry  A.,  to  be  entitled  to  do  sa 
by  the  law  of  B.'s  domicil?  In  other  words,  must  the  laws  of 
both  domicils  permit  such  marriage,  to  make  it  valid ;  or  is  it 
enough  that  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  divorced  person  should 
do  so  ?  The  Cour  Royale  of  Paris  held,  in  1824,  that  the  laws 
of  both  domicils  should  sustain  the  right  ;^  the  Cour  Royale  of 
Nancy,  in  1826,  held  that  it  was  sufficient  if  the  marriage  was 
permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  domicil  of  the  divorced  person 
alone.  ^  There  has  been  a  similar  conflict  among  French  ju- 
rists. Merlin  earnestly  argues  that  an  English  woman,  divorced 
in  her  own  country,  can  lawfully  marry  in  France  a  French- 
man, during  the  lifetime  of  her  former  husband.*  On  the 
other  hand,  Demangeat  declares  the  law  to  be  dear  that  a  for- 
eigner, divorced  in  his  own  country,  cannot  marry  in  France, 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  wife.*^  So  far  as  concerns  French  di- 
vorces, these  being  prohibited  by  the  law  of  May  8,  1816,  all 
marriages  by  divorced  Frenchmen  in  France  are  invalid  by  the 
French  law.  According  to  Merlin,  French  subjects  who  be- 
come naturalized  in  a  foreign  country  may  be  legally  divorced 
in  such  country ;  but  to  effect  this,  both  parties  must  become  so 
naturalized, — ^if  one  remains  in  France  the  divorce  is  illegal.* 

In  Germany,  it  is  held  by  Bar  to  be  enough  if  the  divorced 
parly  is  entitled  to  such  remarriage  by  the  law  of  the  court  of 
divorce.  And  the  reason  given  is  that,  in  recognizing  the  com- 
petency of  a  foreign  court  to  divorce,  we  recognize  the  practical 
consequences  of  such  divorce,  if  they  be  such,  in  the  right  to 
contract  new  marriages.  But,  at  the  same  time,  if  such  righi  is 
not  recognized  in  the  place  of  divorce,  but  is  recognized  in  a  sub- 

1  Fcelix,  i.  p.  «6.  «  Bar,  f  92;  Poelix.  i.  p.  66. 

s  Sirey,    25,    ii.    p.    203 ;    Merlin,       4  Merlin,  Qu.  de  Droit,  xiii. 
Quest,  de  Droit,  xiii.  See  ante,  §  135;        *  Revue  Pratique  de  Dr.  Tr.  title 

and   as    to   distinctive   French   law,  i.  p.  57. 
ante,  f  209,  note  7.  •  Ques.  de  Droit,  Divorce,  zi. 
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sequent  domicil  of  the  divorced  party,  the  latter  law  entitles  him 
to  marry.  "^ 

The  English  and  American  law  on  this  topic  has  been  already 
noticed.® 

c  How  foreign  divorces  are  regarded  in  Scotland. 

216.  Jurisdiction  based  on  local  policy. — The  Scotch  law  con- 
tains a  provision  to  the  effect  that  a  foreigner  may  be  cited  as 
defendant  in  a  divorce  suit  as  soon  as  he  personally  appears  in 
the  Kingdom ;  and  after  a  forty  days'  residence,  a  citation  may 
be  legally  served  on  his  dwelling  place.  ^  The  Scotch  courts  go 
so  far  as  to  hold  that,  divorce  being  a  matter  of  status,  it  is  to  be 
decided  irrespective  of  the  lex  loci  contractus,  or  domicil,  or  al- 
legiance, simply  on  grounds  of  public  welfare  and  order. 
Hence,  Scotch  divorces  have  been  decreed  in  cases  where  the 
parties,  who  were  foreigners,  entered  Scotland  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  in  this  respect  the  laws  of  their  own  domicil.^  And 
hence,  foreign  divorces  granted  under  similar  circumstances  are 
recognized  as  valid  in  Scotland.*  But  this  laxity  of  the  Scotch 
law  is  not  only  deserving  of  severe  reprehension  on  ground  of 
principle,  but  has  led  to  great  practical  confusion  and  disaster. 
Scotch  divorces  may  be  binding  in  Scotland,  and  yet  without 
force  in  the  remaining  portions  of  Christendom ;  and  Scotland 
ia  resorted  to,  as  are  some  of  our  own  states,  to  obtain  dissolu- 
tions of  the  marriage  tie  which  are  often  double  frauds.     Tliey 

1  Bar,  §  »2.  Clark  &  F.  488,  9  Bligh,  N.  R.  89. 
8 Ante,  §§  132,  136,  164.  They  have  further  maintained   that 
"^Iftterton    v.    Tewsh,    Fergusson,  jurisdiction  is  given  by  (1)  the  corn- 
Consist.   Rep.   23;    Oeils  v.   Qeils,   1  mission  in  Scotland  of  a  divorce  of- 
Macq.  H.  L.  Cas.  266;  Phil.  iv.  326.  fense  {locus  delicti)  and  the  personal 
s  See  Phil.  iv.  334;  2  Bishop,  Marr.  citation  of  the  defendant   (2  Fraser, 
*  Div.  §  150;  Warrender  v.  Warrertr  Husb.  &  W.  2d  ed.  pp.  1288,  1289) ; 
der,  2  Clark  &  F.  661,  9  Bligh,  N.  R.  or    (2)    the  residence  of  the  parties 
89;  Conway  v.  Beazley,  3  Hagg.  Eccl.  (i.  c,  in  effect,  of  the  husband)    in 
Rep.  646.  Scotland  for  a  period  of  forty  days 
«  Phil.  iv.  336.  (see  Ringer  v.  Churohhill,  2  Dunlop, 
"The    Scotch    courts,   adopting   in  B.  &  M.  307;   Jack  v.  Jack,  24  D. 
the  main  the  'penal*  theory  of  divorce  467)  ;   or    (3)    the  bona  fide  domicil 
(see  pp.  350,  361,  ante;  Uiterton  v.  of  the  parties  in  Scotland.     The  Eng- 
TetcaK  Fergusson,  Consist.  Rep.  23),  Hsh  courts  have  never  conceded  the 
have  never  admitted  that  the  fact  ol  validity  of  the  claims  put  forward  by 
a  marriage  being  celebrated  in  Eng-  Scotch  tribunals."      Dicey,  Domicil, 
land,  or  of  its  being  in  strictness  an  p.  364.    [As  to  extraterritorial  reoog- 
English   marriage,  deprives  them  oi  nition   of   Scotch   divorces   based   on 
jurisdiction  to  grant  a  divorce.      2  residence  as  distinguished  from  dom- 
Fraser,  Husb.  &  W.  2d  ed.  pp.  1286-  icil,  see  notes,  post,  §  219.] 
1294;    Warrender    v.    Warrender,    2 
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-are  frauds  on  the  party  innocently  divorced,  who  is  at  least 
plunged  into  distress,  and  is  compelled  to  resort,  for  vindica- 
tion, to  litigation,  whose  consequences,  if  not  precarious,  are 
at  least  one-sided.  And  they  are  frauds  on  parties  subsequently 
marrying  in  reliance  on  the  divorce  record. 

d.  How  foreign  divorces  are  regarded  in  England. 

216.  Until  1858  no  judicial  divorces. — Until  1858,  when  the 
:act  establishing  the  divorce  court  was  passed,  no  judicial  di- 
vorces were  granted  in  England,^  though  proceedings  before 
•ecclesiastical  courts  to  annul  marriages  were  frequent 

217.  At  one  time  held  that  no  foreign  state  could  dissoive  an 
English  marriage. — Before  the  act  of  1858  the  courts  were  in- 
-clined  to  apply  to  foreign  divorces  the  principle  of  marriage 
indissolubility,  which  was  then  a  recognized  doctrine  of  Eng- 
lish jurisprudence ;  and  hence,  to  sustain  this  principle,  reasons 
were  from  time  to  time  thrown  out  which,  since  1858,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  maintain.*  At  one  time  it  was  said  that  a  mar- 
riage solemnized  in  England  could  be  dissolved  in  no  other 
land;'  at  another,  that  divorces,  being  contra  bonos  mores, 
•could  under  no  circumstances  be  recognized  in  England, — an 
idea  now  exploded  by  the  statute  of  1858.*  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  it  was  held  that  when  a  husband  went  to  Scot- 
land, was  divorced,  and  married  again  he  was  guilty  of  big- 

1  Mr.  Bishop  states,  it  is  true,  that  was  void.      It  was  as  to  this  point 

'"anciently    in   England    judicial    di-  "that    John    Whitgift,    then    Arch- 

vorces    for    adultery    were    probably  bishop  of  Canterbury"  (not  Bancroft, 

from    the    bond    of  matrimony."     1  a^  Salkeld  states),  "said  that  he  had 

Bishop,  Marr.  &  Div.  $601.     He  goes  called    to    himself    at    Lambeth    the 

on  to  say  that  "in  1601  a  contrary  most  sage  divines  and  civilians,  and 

rule  wasin  the  Court  of  Star  Cham-  that   they  had   all   agreed  thereon." 

ber   established,   by   Whitgift,   Arch-  An  examination  of  the  record  in  the 

bishop    of    Canterbury,    assisted    by  Chapter  House  shows  the  correctness 

•other  eminent  divines  and  civilians;"  of    Moore's    report.       See    Woolsey, 

and  he  cites  to  this  eflfect  FoUamb'a  p.    291.       Of   course,   there   were    in 

Case,  3  Salk.  138,  F.  Moore,  4,  note  14,  those    days    numerous    decrees    that 

Noy,  100,  where  he  says  that  the  de-  marriages,  for  causes  specified  in  the 

-vision  in.,  through  mistake,  attributed  canon  law,  should  be  annulled.      But 

to    Archbishop    Bancroft.     President  there  is  not  a  single  case  reported   ( if 

Woolsey,  on  the  other  hand  (p.  290),  we  except  Foliamb's)    of  a  judicial 

argues  that  Salkeld  not  only  errs  as  divorce  ( distinsruishing  divorce  from 

to  the  judge  presiding,  but  as  to  the  decrees  of  nullity)    prior  to  the   di- 

point    decided.       In    the    report    by  vorce  act  of  1858. 

Moore,  it  appears  that  the  divorce  in  ^  See  ante,  §  204. 

Foliamh'8  Case  was  only  a  mensa  et  ^hVCarthy  v.  Decaix,  2  Russ.  &  M. 

thorOf  and  not  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  614,  2  Clark  &  F.  568  note. 

:and    that    his    subsequent    marriage  s  Phil.  iv.  350. 
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amy,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  domicil;*  and  that  Adhere 
the  husband,  a  Dane  by  birth  and  domicil,  married  in  England 
an  English  wife,  and  the  parties  then  became  domiciled  in 
Denmark,  where  they  were  divorced,  the  divorce  was  invalid.*^ 
In  1860,  the  court  of  probate  (Cresswell,  J.,  Channell,  B., 
and  Keating,  J.)  carried  the  doctrine  that  the  lex  loci  contrac- 
tus determines  the  quality  of  a  marriage  to  its  furthest  ex- 
treme.® In  that  case  it  appeared  that  C.  and  D.,  being  native 
and  domiciled  subjects  of  France,  came  to  London  in  June, 
1854,  and  were  married  by  license,  according  to  the  law  of 
England,  but  without  the  observance  of  certain  formalities  and 
consents  required  by  the  law  of  France  in  respect  to  the  mar- 
riage of  its  own  subjects  in  foreign  countries,  which  formali- 
ties it  was  their  object  to  avoid.    C.  and  D.  returned  to  France, 

*Rex  V.  holUy,  1  Russ.  &  R.  C.  C.  not  only  the  marriage  was  celebrated 

237,  15  Revised  Rep.  737.     The  doc-  in  England,  but  the  original  matri- 

trine  originally  rested  upon  the  sup-  monial  domicil  was  also  there;   and 

posed  authority  of  this  ease,  though  in   Harvey  v.  Famie,  L.  R.  8  App. 

it  is  now  pretty  well  settled  that  the  Cas.  43,  62  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  33,  48 

decision  was  upon  the  ground  that  L.  T.  N.  S.  273,  31  Week.  Rep.  433, 

neither  party  was  bona  fide  domiciled  47  J.  P.  308,  Affirming  L.  R.  6   Prob. 

in  Scotland,  where  the  divorce  was  Div.  45,  which  affirmed  L.  R.  5  Prob. 

granted.     That  fact  would  alone  de-  Div.  163,    42    L.    T.    N.    S.    482,    a 

feat  the  jurisdiction  from  an  inter-  Scotch  divorce  dissolving  a  marriage 

national   point   of  view.      See  post,  celebrated  in  England  was  upheld  in 

notes  to  §  219.  England,  the  case  being  distinguished 

»w,/i    ^1.          r»      •     o  T>         JL  iLT  ^'■°™  Lolley'8  Case  upon  the  ground 

^M'Varthy  v.  Decata,  2  Russ.  &  M.  .,    .   .,        ^          ««t?     i-  u            •        >» 

614,  2  Clark  &  F.  668  note.     See  also  *^**  ^^^  P^^»««  "English  marriage," 

Warrender  v.  Warrender,  2  Clark  &  as  used  in  that  case,  had  reference 

F.   488,  2   Shaw  &  Maclean,   164,  9  not  only  to  a  marriage  celebrated  in 

?il5^' J^*   ^*  l^'u^I*^^'o5^°?*   ^'   England,  but  to  a  marriage  between 
1860;  Fraser,  Husb.  &  W.  2d  ed.  pp.        *        '       •    i  j  •     tj^     i     ^      u 
1277  et  sea  persons  domiciled  in  England,  where- 

as, in  the  case  at  bar,  while  the  wom- 

In  Tavey  v.  Lindsay,  1  Dow,  140,  an  was  domiciled  in  England,  the 
also,  Lord  Eldon  expressed  a  doubt  man  was  domiciled  in  Scotland,  and 
whether  an  English  marriage  could  the  matrimonial  domicil  was  estab- 
be  dissolved  by  a  Scotch  divorce.         lished  in  the  latter  country.    A  simi- 

^Simanin  v.  Mallac,  2  Swabey  &  lar  distinction  was  made  in  Maghee 
T.  67,  29  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  97,  6  Jur.  ▼.  McAllister,  3  Ir.  Ch.  Rep.  604. 
N.  S.  661,  2  L.  T.  N.  S.  327.  The  doctrine  has  now,  however,  been 

With  the  exception  of  this  case,   entirely  repudiated,  so  that  the  dis- 
the  doctrine,  even  while  it  was  sup-   tinction  is  no  longer  of  practical  im* 
posed  to  prevail  in  England,  seems   portance.      (See  next  section.) 
to  have  been  confined  to  cases  where 
Vm..  I.  CoNFL.  or  Laws — 29. 
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and  the  husband  having  refused  to  celebrate  the  marriage  ac- 
cording to  French  law,  and  the  marriage  not  having  been  con- 
summated, the  wife  instituted  a  suit  for  nullity  in  the  French 
courts,  which  the  husband  did  not  defend,  and  in  December, 
1854,  the  wife  obtained  a  decree  of  nullity.  The  wife  after- 
wards became  a  resident  of  England,  and  petitioned  for  a  de 
cree  of  nullity  in  the  court  of  probate;  and  personal  service 
of  the  citation  was  made  at  Naples  on  the  husband,  who,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear.  It  was  held  that  the  fact  of  the  marriage 
having  been  celebrated  in  England  gave  the  court  jurisdiction^ 
and  that,  as  the  marriage  was  contracted  in  England,  it  could 
not  be  dissolved  by  a  French  divorce. 

In  a  subsequent  case,  in  the  same  court,  the  evidence  showed 
that  A.,  an  English  woman,  and  B.,  a  Belgian,  were  married  in 
Scotland,  and  subsequently  in  Belgium,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  latter  country.  After  cohabitation  in  Belgimn,  a  compe- 
tent Belgian  tribunal,  on  the  ground  of  mutual  consent,  dis- 
solved the  Belgian  marriage,  not  touching  the  Scotch.  The 
court  of  probate  and  divorce,  in  1868,  held  that  tbe  divorce,, 
so  far  as  concerned  the  Scotch  marriage,  was  a  nullity.^ 
.  218.  This  view  no  longer  held. — But  in  1868  this  extreme 
theory  was  repudiated  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  following 
facts :  After  an  English  marriage  by  two  persons  domiciled  in 
England,  who,  however,  never  lived  together,  the  marriage 
never  having  been  consummated,  the  husband  committed  adul- 
tery; and,  some  years  afterwards,  he,  living  in  adultery,  con- 
sented to  go  to  Scotland  to  found  jurisdiction  against  himself. 
He  never,  however,  obtained  a  domicil  there,  though  his  resi- 
dence was  sufficient,  according  to  the  Scotch  law,  to  give  the 
Scotch  courts  jurisdiction.  A  divorce  was  duly  had  in  Scotland, 
on  proof  of  his  adultery,  and  the  wife  married  again.  It  was 
held  by  the  whole  court.  Lords  Cranworth,  Chelmsford,  West- 
bury,  and  Colonsay,  that  the  Scotch  divorce  did  not  operate  to 
dissolve  the  English  marriage,  and  that  therefore  the  children 
of  the  wife's  second  marriage  were  not  legitimate  in  EnglaiuL 
But  the  judges  were  very  positive  in  distinguishing  the  case  be- 
fore them  from  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  husband  had 
been  domiciled,  on  the  principles  of  international  law,  in  Scot- 
land. Lord  Cranworth,  in  speaking  of  Doe  ex  dem.  Birtwhistle 
V.  Vardill,  7  Clark  &  F.  895,  West,  600,  4  Jur.  1076,  6  Bing. 

TBirt  V.  Boutinegf  L.  R.  1  Prob.  & 
Div.  487.    See  11  Cent.  L.  J.  201. 
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^.  C.  385,  1  Scott  N.  R  828,  said  that  "the  opinions  of  the 
judges  in  that  case,  and  of  the  noble  lords  who  spoke  in  the 
House,  left  untouched  the  question  of  legitimacy,  except  so 
far  as  it  was  connected  with  succession  to  real  estate.  I 
think  they  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  for  purposes  other  than 
succession  to  real  estate,  .  .  .  the  law  of  the  domicil 
would  decide  the  question  of  status.''  Lord  Chelmsford 
throughout  his  opinion  implied  that  a  bona  fide  domicil  would 
have  given  jurisdiction  to  the  Scotch  courts.  Lord  Westbury 
rested  his  argument  on  the  position  that  the  husband's  Scotch 
residence  was  illusory.  "If  the  court  of  a  foreign  country," 
he  said  with  much  force,  "permits  the  subjects  of  a  bordering 
nation  to  resort  to  it  for  the  purpose  only  of  getting  rid  of  the 
personal  status  and  obligations  of  husband  and  wife,  which 
release  they  cannot  obtain  in  the  courts  of  their  own 
country,  it  is  plain  that  such  foreign  court  is,  in  real- 
ity, by  its  tribimals,  usurping  the  rights  and  functions  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  subjects  of  another  country  who  still  retain, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  purpose  is  answered,  intend  to  return  to 
their  native  country  and  resume,  their  original  position."  "But 
this  right  to  reject  a  foreign  sentence  of  divorce  cannot  rest  on 
the  principle  stated  by  the  Vice  Chancellor  in  his  judgment; 
namely,  that  where,  by  the  lex  loci  contractus,  the  marriage  is 
indissoluble,  it  cannot  be  dissolved  by  the  sentence  of  any  tribu- 
naL  Such  a  principle  is  at  variance  with  the  best-established 
niles  of  universal  jurisprudence ;  that  is  to  say,  with  those  rules 
which,  for  the  sake  of  general  convenience,  and  by  tacit  consent, 
are  received  by  Christian  nations  and  observed  in  their  tribu- 
nals. One  of  these  rules  certainly  is  that  questions  of  personal 
status  depend  on  the  law  of  the  actual  domicil."  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show,  from  an  examination  of  the  previous  cases,  that 
the  sole  test  is  that  of  the  law  of  domicil,  and  that  to  adopt,  as 
ruling  such  matters,  the  lex  loci  contractus,  is  absurd.  And 
Lord  Colonsay  went  even  further:  "What  is  meant  by  domi- 
cil? I  observe  that  it  is  designated  sometimes  as  a  bona  fide 
domicil,  sometimes  as  a  complete  domicil,  sometimes  as  a  domi- 
cil for  all  purposes.  But  I  must,  with  deference,  hesitate  to 
hold  that  on  general  principles  of  jurisprudence,  or  rules  of 
international  law,  the  jurisdiction  to  redress  matrimonial 
wrongs,  including  the  granting  of  a  divorce  a  vinculo,  depends 
upon  there  being  a  domicil  such  as  seems  to  be  implied  in  some 
of  these  expressions."  "If  you  put  the  case  of  parties  resorting 
to  Scotland  with  no  such  view,  and  being  resident  there  for  a 
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considerable  time,  though  not  so  as  to  change  the  doraicil  for 
all  purposes,  and  then  suppose  that  the  wife  commits  adultery 
in  Scotland,  and  that  the  husband  discovers  it,  and  immediately 
raises  an  action  of  divorce  in  the  court  of  Scotland,  where  the 
witnesses  reside,  and  where  his  own  duties  detain  him,  and  that 
he  proves  his  case  and  obtains  a  decree,  which  decree  is  unques- 
tionably good  in  Scotland,  and  would,  I  believe,  be  recognized 
in  most  other  countries,  I  am  slow  to  think  that  it  would  be  ig- 
nored in  England  because  it  had  not  been  pronounced  by  the 
court  of  divorce  here."* 


iSliaw  Y.  Gould.  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  56, 
37  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  433,  18  L.  T. 
N.  S.  833.  See,  to  the  same  effect, 
Robins  ▼.  Dolphin,  1  Swabey  &  T.  37, 
Affirmed  in  7  U.  L.  Cas.  390,  3  Macq. 
H.  L.  Cas.  563,  29  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S. 
U.  5  Jur.  N.  S.  1271,  7  Week.  Rep. 
674.  In  Robins  ▼.  Dolphin,  A.,  a 
domicil**d  Englishman,  married  B., 
an  Englinh  woman,  in  Enj^land.  The^ 
subsequently  separated  by  consent, 
and  A.  went  to  Scotland,  where  he 
remained  six  months,  though  without 
giving  proof  of  an  intention  to  make 
his  domicil  in  that  country.  While 
there,  he  was  cited  by  his  wife  before 
the  Lords  of  Sessions  for  adultery, 
and  a  decree  was  passed  dissolving 
the  marriage.  It  was  held  by  Sir  C. 
Cresswell  that  the  Scotch  divorce  did 
not  dissolve  the  English  marriage. 
See  also  Yelvprton  v.  Yelverton,  1 
Swabey  &  T.  586,  29  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S. 
34,  6  Jur.  N.  S.  24,  1  L.  T.  N.  S.  194, 
8  Week.  Rep.  134. 

"In  none  of  these  cases  ( i?e;D  v.  LoZ- 
ley.  1  Russ.  &  R.  C.  C.  237,  15  Re- 
vised Rep.  737 :  Dolphin  v.  Robins,  7 
H.  L.  Cas.  39().  3  Macq.  H.  L.  Cas. 
563,  29  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  11,  5  Jur. 
N.  S.  1271,  7  Week.  Rep.  674;  Shaw 
V.  Attn.  Gen.  L.  R.  2  Prob.  &  Div. 
156,  23  L.  T.  N.  S.  322,  18  Week.  Rep. 
1145,  39  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  81),  how- 
ever, has  it  been  decided  that  an  Eng- 
lish marriage  cannot  be  dissolved  by 
a  foreign  tribunal,  where  the  parties 
are,  at  the  time  of  the  divorce,  bona 
fide  domiciled  in  a  foreign  state. 
hrCarthy  v.  Decaix  (2  Russ.  &  M. 
614,  2  Clark  &  F.  568  note)  was  cer- 
tainly a  decision  to  that  effect,  but 
considerable  doubt  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  principle  involved  by  more 


recent  dicta,  and  neither  in  the  argu- 
ment nor  in  the  judgment  does  any 
attention  seem  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  fact  that  the  domicil  of  the  hus- 
band in  that  case  (where  a  Danish 
divorce  was  held  incompetent  to  af- 
fect an  English  marriage)  was  Dan- 
ish throughout."  Foote.  Private  In- 
ternational Jur.  (1878)  60. 

Colliss  V.  Hector,  L.  R.  19  £q.  334, 
32  L.  T.  N.  S.  223,  23  Week.  Reo.  485. 
44  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  267,  did  not  touch 
the  question  of  the  effect  of  a  for- 
eign divorce  in  dissolving  the  tie  of 
a  marriage  contracted  in  England. 
It  simply  held  thac  a  marriage  set- 
tlement maue  in  England,  the  place 
of  marriage,  between  an  English 
woman  and  a  domiciled  Turk,  was 
not  affected  by  a  Turkish  divorce. 

In  Harvey  v.  Famie  (1880)  L.  R. 
5  Prob.  &  Div.  153.  42  L.  T.  N.  S. 
182.  Affirmed  in  L.  R.  6  Prob.  Div. 
45,  which  is  also  Affinned  in  L.  R. 
8  App.  Cas.  43,  52  L.  J.  Prob.  X.  S. 
33,  48  L.  T.  N.  S.  273.  31  Week.  Rep. 
433,  47  J.  P.  308,  cited  post,  f  221. 
Sir  J.  Hannen  said; — 

"Then  comes  the  question  whether 
we  are  bound  to  recognize  this  decree 
of  the  Scotch  court  dissolving  this 
marriag(%  which  was  celebrated  in 
England.  But  it  follows  from  what 
I  have  said  that  we  really  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  respondent 
and  his  wife  from  the  time  they  loft 
this  country.  Their  connection  with 
this  countrv  was  entirely  at  an  end, 
and  while  they  remained  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  respondent's  domicil.  they 
were  only  subject  to  the  law  of  that 
country.  That  being  so,  the  sen  ten  «> 
of  the  court  of  domicil,  the  only  ju- 
risdiction to  which  they  could  be  sub- 
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218a.  Abandonment  cf  doctrine  of  indissolubility  of  English 
marriage. — The  doctrine  that  an  English  marriage  oould  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  dissolved  by  a  court  of  another 
country,  seems  to  have  sprung  from  a  misapprehension  of  the 
grounds  of  an  early  English  decision,*  and  has  now  been  dis- 
tinctly repudiated  by  the  courts  of  England.* 

ject,  and  the  only  jurisdiction  before  is  a  domiciled  Scotchman,  and  when 

which  the  question  of  dissolving  the  he  returns  to  the  place  of  his  domicil 

marriage  could  be  brought^  is  a  bind-  his  marriage  is  dissolved  there.     In 

ing  decree.      It  is  like  a  judgment  my  judgment  that  is  a  good  divorce 

in  rem,  and  not  merely  a  decision  everywhere." 
inter  paries.      It  altered  the  status 

of  the  respendent  to  that  of  an  un-       ^Rex  v.  Lolley,  1  Russ.  k  R.  C.  C. 

married  man,  and  that  status  he  car-  237,  16  Revised  Rep.  737,  cmte,  §  217, 
ries  with  him  into  whatever  country       .    ^ 

he  goes.      It  is  clear  that  these  are       .^^*.    ^        *,    ^  .     «,  ^     , , 

the   general    principles    that   govern       ^  I^  "  true  that  m  Shaw  v.  Gould, 

this   case,   and   that   I   must   follow  L.  R.   3  H.   L.  55,   18  L.   T.   N.   S. 

them  unless  there  be  some  decision  of  333^  37  l.  j,  ch.  n.  S.  433,  and  Dol- 

the  municipal  law  of  England  which  ^.^  ^    ^^j.       7  ^    ^^   ^^^    ^^   3 

may  compel  me  to  decide  the  case  '^  '  ' 

upon  some  special  ground  applicable  Macq.  H.  L.  Cas.  6C3,  29  L.  J.  Prob. 

to    England   alone.      That   there   is  N.  S.  11,  5  Jur.  N.  S.  1271,  7  Week, 

nothing  in  statutory  law  on  the  sub-  Rep.  674,  the  decree  of  divorce  was 

effect    is    Lolley*a    Case,        [Having  ^^i  *"«  ground  that  there  was  no  bona 

pointed   out   that   the   judgment    in  fide  domicil  in  Scotland  at  the  time 

honey's   Case,   which   was   carefully  of  the  divorce.     In  LeMesurier  v.  Le 

worded,  had  relation  to  the  marriage  ^^^^^  [igQS]  A.  C.  617,  64  L.  J. 

of  two  English  people  who  had  not  ^   ^   ^^   «   ^^  i^  ,.    „,   ^^   «   «•«   ,, 

changed   their   dbmfcil   at   the   time  P-  C.  N.  S.  97,  72  L.  T.  N.  S.  873,  11 

when  the  Scotch  court  was  invited  to  Reports,  627,  the  court  said  that  the 

dissolve  the  marriage,  and   referred  doubt,  created  by  the  opinions  of  the 

to  the  cases  cited  in  argument,  dwell-  common-law  judges  in  Lolley's  Case, 
mg  especially  on  the  case  of  Maghee      ,   ^,  ;,     ,.  ,  .  ,1 

V.  M'AlUster,  3  Tr.  Ch.  Rep.  604,  in  whether  an  English  marriage  could 

which  it  was  held  by  the  Irish  Court  be  dissolved  by  a  court  of  another 

of   Chancery  that  a  marriage   cele-  country,  has  since  been  dispelled,  and 

brated  in  England  between  a  native  a.x^^a.  xv^  _„i^  .„  „^,„  ^^x+i^  xv^j.  „^ 

and    domiciled     Scotchman    and    an  that  the  rule  is  now  settled  that  an 

Irish  woman  might  be  dissolved  by  a  English  marriage,  between  persons  at 

decree  for  a  divorce  pronounced  by  that  time  domiciled  in  England,  may 

the  Court  of  Sessions  in  Scotland,  the  be  dissolved  by  a  decree  of  a  court  of 

learned   president  concluded] :       For  ^^^^^^  ^^^      .    ^.^  ^^        ^. 
these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that       ,  ^,     ^  ,  « , 

lA}ll€y's  Case  is   only  applicable  to  subsequently  become  bona  fide  domi- 

cases    where    the   circumstances   are  died.     In  this  case,  also,  the  juris- 

siroilar  to  those  in  that  case,  namely,  diction  of  the  court  which  rendered 

where  «ie  parties  were  domi^^^^^^  the  decree  was  denied  because  there 
England;  and  that  it  does  not  apply  .         « ,     ,      ..,.., 

to  a  case  where  the  parties  are  dom-  ^^^  no  bona  fide  domicil  m  the  coun- 

idled  Scotch,  or  where  the  husband  try  where  the  decree  was  rendered; 
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218.  Petitioner's  mere  retidenoe  in  divorcing  state  not  enough. 
— Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  other  points,  it  is  clear  that  the 
English  courts  will  not  recognize  as  valid  the  dissolution  of  an 
English  marriage  by  a  foreign  court  when  that  court's  jurisdic- 
tion rests  on  the  mere  residence,  without  domicil,  of  the  peti- 
tioner. * 

but  it  U  clear  from  the  language  of  married  to  William  Suthers,  in  Eng- 

ihe  opinion  that  the  doctrine  of  in-  l^nd.      They   cohabited   in   England 

a:^  «i  ,u:i:^  i»—  ^^^  w^«  fh^*o.«i»i«  "^til  1853.  when  they  went  to  Amer- 

dissolubihty  has  now  been  thorough-  .^       .^^^^  returned  to  England  in 

ly  repudiated  in  England.     In  SooU  1555^    and    cohabited    until    March. 

V.  Atty,  aen.  L.  R.  11  Prob.  Div.  128,  1866,  when  Suthers  deserted  his  wife, 

65  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  57»  66  L.  T.  N.  S.  and  went  back  to  America.     In  1857, 

naA    KA  T   u   QOA    ;*  «•—  k^i^  4-ii«*  «  ^^«  petltloncr  followed  him,  but  made 

1>24,  50  J.  P.  824,  It  was  held  that  a  ^^  /^^^^^  ^  ^.^^^^^  ^^      g^  ^ 

divorce  for  adultery,  rendered  by  a  mained  for  six  months  in  Massachu- 

court  of  Cape  CJolony  in  Africa,  dis-  setts,  and  then  went  to  Iowa,  where 

solving  a  marriage  contracted  in  Ire-  she  lived  upwards  of  two  years,  sup- 

,     J  J:  .  ^  4..^ j^^;«;i<a>^  porting  herself  as  a  seamstress.      In 

land  between  persons  then  domiciled  fg^^    ^^.^  ^  ^^.^^^  .^  j^^^  ^^^ 

in  Ireland,  would  be  upheld  as  valid  presented  a  petition  to  the  district 

in  England  if  the  parties  were  domi-  court  of  Scott  county,  in  that  state, 

ciled  in  Cape  Colony  at  the  time  the  praying  a  divorce  from  Suthers,  on 

divorce   was  granted.     So.   the   fact  ^th'^^il^'sutheS'^ie::"''!^ 

that   the   parties   to   a  divorce   suit  gijed  in  Iowa,  and,  his  whereabouts 

were   domiciled   in   England   at   the  not  being  known,  the  citation    was 

time  of  the  marriage,  and  at  the  time  served  on  him  by  advertisement.      No 

-  .,  .      t .. appearance  was  entered  on  his  behalf 

of  the    commencement   of   an    action  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  September.  1859,  the 

for  divorce,  is  sufficient  to  give  the  district   court   pronounced   a   decrei- 

court   jurisdiction,    notwithstanding  dissolving  the  marriage,  and  on  the 

that  the  marriage,  and  the  facts  up-  22d  of  the  same  month  the  petitioner 

,  .  ,     .,  ..       .     , ,    4.^^.  was   married  to    William   Shaw,    at 

on  which  the  action  is  based,  took  ^^^  j^^^^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Illiiiois, 

place  in  India.     Ratcliff  ▼.  Ratcliff,  Mr.   Shaw  and  the  petitioner  atter- 

1  Swabey  &  T.  467.  wards  went  to  England,  where   Mr. 

Shaw  died,  leaving  the  petitioner  a 

1  That  residence  cannot  be  an  in-  life  interest  in  his  property.  Suthers, 

temational  basis  of  jurisdiction,  see  her    first  husband,  never  abandoned 

post,  §  223.  his   English   domicil,   and  was    alive 

In  July,  1870,  the  question  of  the  when  his  wife  married  Shaw.    At  the 

validity    of    an    American    divorce,  hearing,  ''Mr.  I>e  Tracey  Gould,   an 

based  on  residence,  when  the  parties  American  advocate,  proved  that,   by 

had  been  married  in  England,  came  the  law  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  the  resi- 

up  before  Lord  Penzance.     The  peti-  dcnce  of  the  petitioner  for  six  months 

tioner,  Mrs.  Betty  Shaw,  prayed  for  in  the  state  was  sufficient  to  found 

a  decree,  under  the  legitimacy  decla-  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  court. 

ration  act,  that  her  marriage  with  The  decree  of  divorce  was  valid,  ac- 

William  Shaw,  celebrated  on  the  22d  cording  to  the  law  of  the  state,  and 

of  September,  1859,  at  Rock  Island,  would  be  recognized  by  the  courts  of 

in  the  state  of  Illinois,  should  be  de-  all  the  states  of  America.      He  also 

Glared  valid.      It  appeared  that  the  proved  that  the  marriage  of  the  peti- 

petitioner  was  bom  in  England;  and  tioner   with   William   Shaw,   in    the 

^n   the   26th   of   August,    1861,   was  state  of  Illinois,  was  valid  according 
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220.  Hor  is  mere  residence  of  defendant — What  has  been  said 
of  the  petitioner  applies  equally  to  the  defendant     The  fact 

to  the  law  of  the  state,  and  would  except  an  advertisement  which  he 
■be  recognized  in  the  other  states  of  never  saw,  and  was  never  likely  to 
America."  How  far  this  statement  see,  obtain  a  divorce  against  him  be- 
was  accurate  will  be  hereafter  dis-  hind  his  bade."  Shaw  v.  Atty.  Gen, 
xsussed.  Post,  §§  231,  232.  Lord  Pen-  L.  R.  2  Prob.  &  Div.  161, 162,  39  L.  J. 
zance  after  recapitulating  the  facts,  Prob.  N.  S.  81,  23  L.  T.  N.  S.  322, 
said:  "The  principles  upon  which  18  Week.  Rep.  1145. 
the  question  here  raised  must  be  de-  it  will  be  seen  that  Lord  Penzance 
eided  have  been  so  recently  discussed  rests  the  case  on  Mrs.  8haw  not  being 
in  several  cases  in  the  court  of  uiti-  domiciled  in  Iowa  at  the  time  of  the 
mate  appeal,  that  it  is  not  necessary  divorce.  What  he  may  be  viewed, 
to  enter  upon  the  discussion  at  large  therefore,  as  deciding,  is  that  a  for- 
on  the  present  occasion.  It  may  be  eign  divorce,  granted  in  a  state  in 
sufficient  to  observe,  firstly,  that  Lol-  which  neither  of  the  parties  were 
ley's  Case  has  never  been  overruled;  domiciled,  and  in  which  the  defend- 
secondly,  that  in  no  case  has  a  for-  ant  was  served  only  by  publication, 
eign  divorce  been  held  to  invalidate  with  no  proof  of  notice,  will  not  be 
an  English  marriage  between  English  regarded  in  England  as  valid, 
subjects,  where  the  parties  were  not  The  Royal  Commissioners  on  the 
domiciled  in  the  country  by  whose  Laws  of  Marriage,  in  their  Report  of 
tribunals  the  divorce  was  granted.  1868,  say  (p.  26)  :  "It  is  a  mottled 
Whether,  if  so  domiciled,  the  Eng-  point  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  that  a 
lish  courts  would  recognize  and  act  sentence  of  dissolution  of  marriage 
upon  such  a  divorce  appears  to  be  a  (on  proof  of  facts  constituting  suffi- 
^luestion  not  wholly  free  from  doubt;  cient  ground  for  dissolution  of  mar- 
but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  riage  according  to  that  law,  which  al- 
that  they  would  do  so  if  the  divorce  lows  of  more  latitude  in  this  respect 
"be  for  a  ground  of  divorce  recognized  than  the  law  of  England)  may  com- 
as such  in  this  country,  and  the  for-  petently  be  pronounced  by  a  Scottish 
eign  country  be  not  resorted  to  for  court  between  persons  having  their 
the  collusive  purpose  of  calling  in  the  legal  and  matrimonial  domicil  and 
aid  of  its  tribunals.  To  my  mind  it  ordinary  residence  in  England  or  in 
is  manifestly  just  and  expedient  that  any  other  country,  who  have  only  re- 
those  who  may  have  permanently  sided  in  Scotland  for  a  very  short 
taken  up  their  abode  in  a  foreign  time,  who  have  resorted  thither  (per- 
-country,  resigning  their  English  dom-  haps  by  mutual  arrangement )  for  the 
icil,  should,  in  contemplation  of  Eng-  express  purpose  of  obtaining  such  a 
lish  law,  be  permitted  to  resort  with  sentence,  and  who  have  no  intention 
-effect  to  the  tribunal  exercising  juris-  of  remaining  there  after  their  divorce 
diction  over  the  community,  of  which,  has  been  obtained, 
by  their  change  of  domicil,  they  have  "The  English  courts,  on  the  other 
become  a  part,  rather  than  they  hand  (with  which,  as  we  apprehend, 
should  be  forced  back  for  relief  upon  the  Irish  courts  agree),  refuse,  under 
the  tribunals  of  the  country  they  such  circumstances,  to  acknowledge 
have  abandoned.  But  the  inquiry  is  the  validity  of  such  a  Scottish  sen- 
needless  in  this  case,  because  it  seems  tence ;  they  treat  a  marriajro  aubse- 
to  me  to  be  neither  just  nor  expedient  quently  contracted  in  England  by 
that  a  woman  whose  domicil  is  Eng-  either  of  the  parties  so  divorced  as 
lish,  and  whose  husband's  domicil  is  bigamous,  and  the  issue  of  such  sub- 
English,  should,  whilst  living  sepa-  sequent  marria«:^e  as  illegitimate. 
rate  from  him  in  a  foreign  state  in  "If,  indeed,  the  suit  was  bom  Me, 
which  he  has  never,  up  to  the  time  of  and  the  lepjal  domicil  of  the  husband 
the  divorce,  set  his  foot,  be  permitted  Scotch  at  the  time  of  the  divorce,  al- 
to resort  to  the  local  tribunal,  and  though  the  marriage  might  have  been 
-without  any  notice  to  her  husband,  originally      English,      the      English 
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that  the  defendant  is  a  mere  nndomiciled  resident  in  a  foreign 
state  does  not,  on  the  grounds  just  noticed,  give  that  state  the 

courts,  according  to  the  more  recent  cause   neither  party  was  bona  fide 

authorities    might  remrd  the  mar-  domiciled   in   Scotland  at  the  time 

nage   as   effectually  dissolved  by  a  ,  ..      Ai^^^^  »...w.<.^s»<m 

Scotch  sentence;  bit  it  may  be  Jon-  ^'  ^^«  ^*^<^'<*  proceedings, 

sidered     still     an     unsettled     point  In  ^*«  ▼•  ^*«,  4  Macq.  BL  L.  Cto. 

whether  they  would  recognize  a  bona  027,  it  was  o(mceded  by  counsel  at 

^de  temporary  ^idenoe  of  both  par-  the  bar  of  the  House  that  a  Scotch 

ties   in    Scotland,   unconnected   with  ,.           .        ,                  .,               ,. 

any  purpose  of  obtaining  a  divorce  ^*^^^«  ^^  "P^^  residence,  as  dis 

(but  without  a  le^l  domicil  in  that  tinguished   from   domicil,  could  not 

country),  as  sufficient  to  enable  £ng-  be  upheld  on  that  ground,  bo  that 

lish    persons,    when    divorced    by    a  the  question   was  not  fairly  before 

Scotch  sentence,  to  marry  again  m  .,     „            ,_  x  -i.           .  ^.     ^  j  • 

each    other's    lifetime."       Cited    in  ^^^  ^^"««5  ^"*  »*  ^*»  intimated  in 

Guthrie's  Savigny,  p.  260.     "It  is  the  the  opinion  that  the  concession  was 

strong  inclination  of  my  own  opinion,  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

that  the  only  fair  and  satisfactory  j^  mboyet  v.  mhoyet   (1878)  L. 

rule  to  adopt  on  this  matter  of  juris-  «    ^  t>    u  %k-      i    ^o  t     t  «    u  v 

diction  is  to  insist  upon  the  pirties  ^  *  ^^''^'  ^'^'  ^'  ^  L.  J.  Prob.  N. 

in   all    cases   referring   their    matri-  S.  1,  39  L.  T.  N.  S.  486,  27  Week, 

monial   differences  to  the  courts  of  Rep.  203,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court 

the  country  in  which  they  are  domi-  ^^  England  to  grant  a  divorce  was 

ciled."     Lord  Penzance,  m  Wxlson  v.  ,    ,,,      ^i^     J^     .     .   . 

Wilson,  L.  R.  2  Prob.  &  Div.  441,  20  "P^^^^^  ^7  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^PP«*l  ^P^" 

Week.   Rep.   891,   cited  poaty    §   221.  the  ground  that  the  matrimonial  resi- 

See,  to  same  effect,  Burton  v.  Burton,  dence  was   in  England  at  the  time 

21  Week  Rep.  648;  Manning  r  Manr  the  cause  of  divorce  occurred  and  at 

ning,  L.  R.  2  Prob.  &  Div.  223,  40  L.  .,       ..           ,  ^,          .^      ,^^       ,    ^, 

J.  Prob.  N.  S.  18,  24  L.  T.  N.  S.  196,  ^'*®  **°^®  ®'  ***®  •^**   although  the 

19  Week.   Rep.  479;    yihoyet  v.  Ni-  domicil  was  in  France,  the  husband, 

hoyet,  L.  R.  4  Prob.  Div.  1,  48  L.  J.  who  was  the  defendant  in  the  suit, 

Prob.  N.  S.  1.  39  L.  T.  N.  S.  486,  27  y^'„   „    Tr,o«^K    «««-„i    •«»;^,««  i« 

Week.  Rep.  203.  ^        French    consul   residing  m 

England.    A  distinction  was  made  be- 

The  statement  of  the  text  is  sup-  tween  a  mere  temporary  sojourn  and 

ported  by  Conway  v.  Beazley,  3  Hagg.  a  matrimonial  residence,  and  while 

Eccl.  Rep.  639;  Dolphin  v.  Robins,  7  it    was    conceded    that    the    former 

H.  L.  Cas.  390,  3  Macq.  H.  L.  Cas.  would  not  be  sufficient  to  uphold  the 

663,  29  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  11,  5  Jur.  jurisdiction,  it  was  held  that  the  lat- 

X.  S.  1271,  7  Week.  Rep.  674;  Shaw  ter  would   be  sufficient,  though  the 

V.  Gould,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  55,  37  L.  J.  legal  domicil  were  elsewhere.    It  is 

Ch.  N.  S.  433,  18  L.  T.  N.  S.  833;  true  that  the  decision  was  governed 

WiUon  V.   WiUon,  L.  R.  2  Prob.  A  by  a  statute;  but  the  statute  was  not 

Div.  435,  20  Week.  Rep.  891;  Bona-  explicit  upon  the  point  in  question, 

parte  v.  Bonaparte  [1892]  P.  402,  62  and  its  construction  was  clearly  de- 

L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  1,  67  L.  T.  N.  S.  termined  by  what  the  majority  of  the 

531,  1   Reports,  490,  where  divorces  court  deemed  the  true  principle  of 

granted    in    Scotland    were    refused  international    law    on    the    subject, 

recognition   when  they  came  oollat-  Brett,  L.  J.,  dissented,  insisting  that 

crally  in   question   in   England,  be-  jurisdiction  could  only  rest  upon  true 
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domicil.  This  was  also  the  position 
of  Phillimore,  from  whose  order  the 
appeal  was  taken. 

In  Manning  y.  Manning,  L.  R.  2 
Prob.  &  Div.  223,  40  L.  J.  Prob.  N. 
S.  18,  24  L.  T.  N.  S.  196,  19  Week. 
Rep.  479,  the  court,  without  express- 
ing any  opinion  upon  the  question 
whether  mere  residence  in  England 
was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  juris- 
diction in  a  divorce  suit,  held  that 
the  residence  must  be  at  least  bona 
fide,  and  not  casual,  or  that  of  a 
mere  traveler. 

In  CalhoeU  v.  Callioell,  3  Swabey 
&  T.  259,  a  divorce  was  granted  in 
England  at  the  suit  of  the  husband, 
who  was  domiciled  in  Ireland,  and 
had  only  a  temporary  residence  in 
England  at  the  date  of  filing  the  peti- 
tion; but  in  this  case  the  wife  ap- 
peared, and  there  was  no  discussion 
of  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction. 

In  Argent  v.  Argent,  11  Jur.  N.  S. 
864,  4  Swabey  &  T.  62,  34  L.  J.  Prob. 
N.  S.  133,  12  L.  T.  N.  S.  768,  the 
court  of  probate,  while  not  going 
to  the  extent  of  holding  that  a  court 
of  a  country  where  the  parties  are 
substantially  resident,  though  not 
domiciled,  ought  to  be  held  in  other 
countries  to  have  the  power  to  en- 
tertain a  suit  for  divorce,  held  that 
a  woman,  whom  a  soldier  in  Her 
Majesty's  service  married  while  sta- 
tioned at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
after  he  nad  there  obtained  a  decree 
of  divorce  from  a  former  wife  whom 
he  also  married  there,  the  second 
marriage  being  a  valid  one  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope, — ^was  entitled  to  administra- 
tion of  the  goods  of  his  estate  as 
his  lawful  widow. 

Tlie  principle  of  international  law 
that  jurisdiction  in  divorce  must  de- 


pend upon  domicil  and  cannot  rest 
upon  residence,  matrimonial  or  oth- 
erwise, has  been  clearly  settled  in 
England  by  a  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  LeMeaurier  y.LeMeaurier 
[1896]  A.  C.  617,  64  L.  J.  P.  C.  N.  S. 
97,  11  Reports,  627,  72  L.  T.  N.  S. 
873,  it  being  there  expressly  held  - 
that  the  domicil  that  will  give  a 
court  jurisdiction  to  decree  a  divorce 
entitled  to  extraterritorial  recogni- 
tion under  the  law  of  nations  must 
be  a  permanent  domicil,  and  that  a 
so-called  "matrimonial  domicil,"  said 
to  be  created  by  bona  fide  residence 
of  the  spouses  within  the  territory 
of  a  less  degree  of  permanency  than 
is  required  to  fix  the  true  domicil, 
cannot  be  recognized  as  conferring 
such  jurisdiction.  There  is  an  ex- 
tended discussion  in  this  case  of  the 
question  whether  "matrimonial  domi- 
cil," as  distinguished  from  true  domi- 
cil, is  sufficient  as  a  basis  of  juris- 
diction from  an  international  stand- 
point; and  the  position  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  court  of  appeal  in 
I^ihoyet  V.  Nihoyet  (1878)  L.  R.  4 
Prob.  Div.  1,  48  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S. 
1,  39  L.  T.  N.  S.  486,  27  Week.  Rep. 
203,  on  the  question,  is  distinctly  re- 
pudiated. The  question  arose  upon 
an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  a  court 
of  India,  but  was  decided  upon  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  as  there 
was  no  local  law  contrary  to  those 
principles.  Roberta  v.  Brennan 
[1902]  P.  143,  71  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S. 
74,  86  L.  T.  N.  S.  599,  60  Week.  Rep. 
414,  while  admitting  that  Niboyet  v. 
Niboyet  is  of  discredited  authority 
as  applied  to  suits  for  dissolution  of 
marriage,  held  that  matrimonial  resi- 
dence, and  not  domicil,  is  the  test 
of  jurisdiction  in  a  suit  to  annul  the 
marriage. 
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right  to  dissolve  a  marriage  entered  into  in  England.  ^  And  an 
English  divorce,  based  on  residence  without  domicil,  would 
not  be  extraterritorially  valid.* 

221.  Husband's  domicil  the  test. — ^The  test  of  jurisdiction 

adopted  by  the  cases  now  (1880)  authoritative  is  the  husband's 

domicil.    That  domicil  is  in  point  of  law  tiie  matrimonial  domi- 

.  cil;  it  is  that  of  wife  as  well  as  husband;  and  it  is  therefor© 

that  which  is  to  determine  their  marriage  status.  ^ 

i  See  post,  I  223.  an  unlimited  time.  This  is  a  descrip- 
Mr.  Westlake  (1880,  p.  76)  states  tion  of  the  circumstances  which  cre- 
that  "when  the  husband,  being  either  ate  or  constitute  a  domicil,  and  not 
petitioner  or  respondent,  though  not  a  definition  of  the  term.  There  must 
domiciled  in  England,  is  resident  be  a  residence  freely  chosen,  and 
l^ere,  not  on  a  visit  or  as  a  traveler,  not  prescribed  or  dictated  by  any  ex- 
and  not  having  taken  up  that  resi-  ternal  necessity,  such  as  the  duties  of 
dence  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  offioe,  the  demands  of  creditors,  or 
facilitating  a  divorce,  the  court  has  the  relief  from  illness ;  and  it  must  be 
authority  to  grant  a  divorce,  wher-  residence  fixed,  not  for  a  limited 
ever  the  adultery  was  committed;  or,  period  or  particular  purpose,  but 
if  the  husband  be  respondent,  wher-  general  and  indefinite  in  its  future 
ever  the  adultery  and  cruelty  or  de-  contemplation.  It  is  true  that  resi- 
sertion  were  committed."  To  this  be  dence  originally  temporary,  or  in- 
■cites  Brodie  v.  Brodie,  2  Swabey  &  T.  tended  for  a  limited  period,  may 
259,  30  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  185,  4  L.  T.  afterwards  become  general  and  un- 
N.  S.  307,  9  Week.  Rep.  815;  Nihoyet  limited,  and  in  such  a  case,  so  soon 
v.  Nihoyet  (1878)  L.  K.  4  Prob.  Div.  as  the  change  of  purpose  or  animus 
1,  48  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  1,  39  L.  T.  manendi  can  be  inferred,  the  fact  of 
N.  S.  486,  27  Week.  Rep.  203.  But  domicil  is  established.* "  Lord  Pen- 
Lord  Penzance,  in  Manning  v.  Man-  zance,  in  Wilson  v.  Wilson,  L.  R.  2 
ning  (1871)  L.  R.  2  Prob.  &  Div.  223,  Prob.  &  Div.  436,  20  Week.  Rep.  891. 
40  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  18,  24  L.  T.  N.  S.  See  also  cases  added  to  note  to  last 
196,  19  Week.  Rep.  479,  takes  strong  section. 

ground  in  favor  of  making  domicil        i  In  Manning  v.  Manning    (1871) 

the  exclusive  test,  and  this  view  is  L.  R.     2  Prob.  A  Div.  223,  40  L.  J. 

affirmed  by  Brett,  L.  J.,  in  Nihoyet  Prob.  N.  S.  18,  24  L.  T.  N.  8.  196.  19 

V.  Nihoyet  (1878)  L.  R.  4  Prob.  Div.  Week.  Rep.  479,  the  husband,  whose 

1,  48  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  1,  39  L.  T.  domicil  of  origin  was  Irish,  having 

N.  S.  486,  27  Week.  Rep.  203,  and  by  presented  a  petition  for  judicial  sep- 

Sir  R.  Phillimore,  L.  R.  3  Prob.  Div.  aration,  on  the  ground  of  desertion, 

52.      We  have,  in  this  last  case  (see  the  wife  appeared  under  protest,  and 

next  section),  the  authority  of  James  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction.    The  hus- 

and  Cotton,  L.  JJ.,  for  extending  the  bnnd  filed  an  affidavit  to  the  elTect 

Jurisdiction  to  residence,  as  against  that  he  was  permanently  settled  in 

Lord  Penzance,  Brett,  L.  J.,  and  Sir  England,  and  had  no  intention  of  re- 

R.  Phillimore.  turning  to  Ireland,  yet  even  this  affi- 

^Postf  I  223.  davit  was  held  not  to  prove  an  £n^- 

"I    adopt    the    language    of    Lord  lish  domicil.     On  the  other  hand,  it 

Westbury,   in   the   case   of   Udny  v.  was  proved  that  he  retained  a  house 

XJdny^  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  Sc.  App.  Cas.  in  Dublin,  where  he  kept  his  clothes, 

p.  458:     'Domicil  of  choice  is  a  con-  and    that    his    place   of   business    in 

elusion   or   inference   which   the  law  Bayswater,   England,  consisted    of  a 

derives  from  the  fact  of  a  man  fixing  single   room.      The  court   held    that 

voluntarily  his  sole  or  chief  residence  the  petitioner  was  not  domiciled  in 

in  a  particular  place,  with  an  inten-  England;  that  there  was  nothing  per- 

tion  of  continuing  to  reside  there  for  manent  in  his  arrangements  to  scay 
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222.  Tendency  to  allow  wife  independent  domioil. — There  is, 
nevertheless,  a  tendency  in  England  to  admit  a  right  of  a  de- 


there;  that  his  affidavit  failed  from 
ata  deficiency  in  particularity;  and 
that  generally,  to  give  jurisdiction, 
•domicil  must  be  bona  fide.  Compare 
Burion  v.  Burton,  21  Week.  Rep.  648. 
Even  when  the  marriage  was  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  parties  were  then  dom- 
iciled in  Scotland,  where  the  wife 
continued  to  reside,  a  subsequently 
ncquired  domicil  of  the  husband  in 
England  gives  the  English  court  ju- 
risdiction of  a  divorce  on  the  hus- 
iMind's  suit.  Wilson  v.  Wilson,  L.  R. 
^  Prob.  &  Div.  435,  20  Week.  Rep. 
891. 

Firebrace  v.  Firebrace  (1878)  L. 
R,  4  Prob.  Div.  63,  39  L.  T.  N.  S.  94, 
47  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  41,  26  Week.  Rep. 
617,  was  a  suit  for  the  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights,  the  suit  being 
brought  by  the  wife,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  resident  in  England, 
and  whose  domicil  of  orinn  was  Eng- 
lish. The  court  held  that  the  de- 
fendant's domicil  being  proved  to  be 
in  Australia,  the  petitioner  could 
only  have  redress  in  that  country, 
sayinaj  substantially,  as  quoted  by  Sir 
H.'  Piiillimore,  that  "the  domicil  of 
the  wife  is  that  of  her  husband,  and 
that  her  remedy  for  matrimonial 
wrongs  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
sought  in  the  place  of  that  domicil.'' 
To  this,  however,  is  added  the  signifi- 
cant qualification:  "It  is  not,  how- 
ever, inconsistent  with  this  principle 
that  a  wife  should  be  allowed  in  some 
cases  to  obtain  relief  against  her  hus- 
'band  in  the  tribunal  of  the  country 
in  which  she  is  resident,  though  not 
domiciled:"  but  it  is  then  said  that 
restitution  of  conjugal  rights  does 
not  form  such  an  exception.  Fire- 
brace y.  Firebrace,  therefore,  is  not 
authority  for  the  position  that  the 
wife  cannot  sue  for  divorce  in  any 
place  but  that  of  her  husband's  dom- 
icil. 

In  Niboyet  v.  Niboyet  (1878)  L.  R. 
3  Prob.  Div.  62,  it  was  ruled  by  Sir 
R.  Phillimore  that  even  for  divorce 
purposes  the  wife  cannot,  by  mere 
residence,  acquire  a  domicil  which 
will  sustain  proceedings  on  her  part 
-when  the  husband  is  domiciled  in  an- 


otlicr  state.  In  this  memorable  cate 
{Niboyet  v.  Niboyet,  L.  R.  3  Prob. 
Div.  62),  the  petitioner,  Caroline 
Prudence  Niboyet,  alleged  that  in 
1866  she  was  married  in  Gibraltar, 
under  English  sovereignty,  to  Jean 
Niboyet,  the  defendant;  that  they 
lived  together  in  various  European 
countries;  that  her  domicil  of  origin 
was  English;  that  from  April,  1869, 
at  which  time  he  deserted  her,  she 
had  resided  in  England;  that  his  res- 
idence, for  several  years  prior  to  the 
petition,  had  been  in  England;  and 
that  in  England  the  acts  of  adultery 
complained  of  (the  petition  being 
based  on  adultery  as  well  as  deser- 
tion) had  been  committed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  defendant  filed  an 
affidavit  to  the  effect  that  his  perma- 
nent place  of  abode,  was  Paris ;  and 
that  though  for  two  years  he  had  re- 
sided in  England,  this  was  in  a  con- 
sular capacity,  he  representing  the 
French  government  as  acting  French 
consul  at  Newcastle.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  his  domicil  was 
French,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  wife's  domicil.  if  our  American 
rule  be  good,  was  English.  Her  dom- 
icil of  origin  was  English;  and  in 
England  she  had  resided,  deserted  by 
her  husband,  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
But  the  court  held  that  the  petitioner 
had  no  such  domicil  as  would  give 
the  court  jurisdiction,  and  it  was 
broadly  announced,  quoting  from  the 
as  then  unreported  case  of  Firebrace 
V.  Firebrace,  L.  R.  4  Prob.  Div.  67, 
39  L.  T.  N.  S.  94,  47  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  8. 
41,  26  Week.  Rep.  617,  that  "the  dom- 
icil of  the  wife  is  that  of  the  hus- 
band, and  her  remedy  for  matrimo- 
nial wrongs  must  be  usually  sought 
in  the  place  of  that  domicil." 

Sir  R.  Phillimore's  decision  having 
been  appealed  from,  the  case  was 
heard  at  length  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal  on  July  16  and  19,  1878;  and 
a  ruling  was  made  on  November  18, 
1378,  reversing  the  ruling  of  the 
court  below.  Written  judgments 
were  given  by  James,  Brett,  and  Cot- 
ton, L.  JJ.  Niboyet  v.  Niboyet,  39 
L.  T.  N.  S.  486,  L.  R.  4  Prob.  Div.  1, 
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serted  wife  to  sue  in  the  old  matrimonial  domicil.    Not  only  is 
this  view  the  only  rational  basis  on  which  reoent  cases  can  be 


48  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  1,  27  Week.  Rep. 
20.3.  The  majority  of  the  court 
(James  and  Cotton,  L.  JJ.)  placed 
the  reversal  on  grounds  so  extraordi- 
nary that  a  brief  review  of  their  rea- 
soning is  indispensable.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  James,  L.  J.«  we  find  jurisdic- 
tion claimed  over  all  cases  where 
there  is  matrimonial  residence: — 

"If  I  were  asked  to  define,  and  it 
were  necessary  to  define,  what  in  the 
particular  case  of  matrimonial  infi- 
delity constituted  a  matter  matrimo- 
nial in  England  at  the  time  when  the 
act  was  passed,  I  should  define  it  to 
be  a  case  of  infidelity  where  the  mat- 
rimonial home  was  in  England, — viz., 
the  matrimonial  home  in  which  the 
offended  husband  ought  to  be  no 
longer  bound  to  entertain  the  im- 
chaste  wife,  or  in  which  the  chaste 
and  ofl'ended  wife  ought  to  be  no 
longer  boimd  to  share  the  bed  and 
l>oard  of  the  polluted  husband, —  the 
matrimonial  home,  the  purity  of 
which  was  under  the  watch  and  ward 
of  the  church  there.  I  will  give  two 
illustrations  of  my  meaning.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  impossible  to  suppose 
that  an  English  court  would  lose  its 
jurisdiction  or  not  have  jurisdiction 
because  the  guilty  party  consorted 
with  his  or  her  paramour  outside  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  diocese  or  on 
a  journey.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  do  not  think  that  an  English  court 
ought  to  have  exorcised,  or  would 
have  exercised,  jurisdiction  in  the 
case  of  a  French  matrimonial  home, 
by  reason  of  an  act  of  infidelity  done 
during  a  visit  or  transit  to  or 
through  the  English  diocese.  The 
proper  court  in  that  case  would  have 
been  a  French  court." 

The  American  rule,  that  domicil  of 
the  petitioning  party  gives  jurisdic- 
tion, is  thus  repudiated: — 

"I  am  unable  more  especially  to 
imply  any  limitation  of  the  authority 
of  the  court  by  reference  to  th«*.  prin- 
ciples of  law  which  were  at  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act  in  the  course  of  devel- 
opment in  the  American  courts, 
whore  it  is  now  settled  that  the  juris- 
diction is  to  be  determined  by  the 


domicil  of  the  complaining  party  at 
the  time  of  the  complaint  brought. 
No  such  principle  had  then  been  es- 
tablished or  recognized  in  any  court 
of  this  kingdom ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
in  one  very  important  decision  of  the 
realm  (Srotland),  the  Scotch  courts 
had  exercised  jurisdiction  in  entire 
disregard  of  any  such  principle." 

The  inconvenience  of  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  the  court  arrives  is 
thus  candidly  admitted: — 

"It  is  very  inconvenient  and  Terr 
distressing  that  two  persons  should 
be  husband  and  vnie  in  one  country', 
and  not  husband  and  wife  in  another : 
that  their  marriage  should  be  a  law- 
ful marriage  in  one  and  bigamous  in 
another;  tiiat  they  should  be  com- 
pelled by  the  laws  of  one  Christian 
country  to  a  cohabitation,  which  by 
the  laws  of  another  Christian  coun- 
try would  be  adulterous  intercourse: 
and  if  we  could  find  in  the  general 
application  of  the  law  as  laid  down 
by  the  American  authorities  a  satis- 
factory escape  from  that  difficulty^ 
we  would  be  sorely  tempted  to  strain 
the  oonstruction  of  the  English  stat- 
ute to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
that  law.  But  I  do  not  find  any  such 
satisfactory  solution  in  that  law." 

The  objections  to  the  American 
rule  are  rested  on  the  two  following 
grounds : — 

*'In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  violation  of  every  prin- 
ciple to  make  the  dissolubility  of  a 
marriage  depend  upon  the  mere  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  husband,  and 
domicil  is  entirely  a  matter  of  his 
will  and  pleasure." 

But  domicil  is  not  "entirely  a  mat- 
ter of  will  and  pleasure"  of  anyone. 
I  may  desire  to  change  my  present 
domicil,  for  instance,  but  if  my  ob- 
ject is  simply  to  evade  the  duties  it 
imposes  on  me,  I  cannot  make  the 
change  until  I  make  a  bona  fide  set 
tlement,  with  the  intention  of  per- 
manent residence,  in  the  place  to 
which  I  remove.  And  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  marital  domicil,  the  Amer- 
ican rule  to  which  Lord  Justir« 
James  excepts,  as  making  the  hu» 
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band's  will  supreme,  so  far  from  car-  In  Harvey  v.  Famie  (April,  1880) 

rying  with  it  this  consequence,  per-  42  L.  T.  N.  S.  482,  L.  R.  5  Prob.  Div. 

mits  the  wife«  as  he  himself  states  in  153,  Affirmed  on  appeal  in  L.  R.  8 

a  prior  part  of  the  same  opinion,  to  App.  Cas.  43^  48  L.  T.  N.  S.  273,  31 

acquire  for  divorce  purposes  a  sepa-  Week.  Rep.  433,  47  J.  P.  308,  52  L. 

rate  domicil  of  her  own.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  33,  ante,  |  218,  a  dom- 

Equally  futile  is  the  remaining  ob-  idled  Scotchman,  after  marrying  an 

jection: —  English  woman  in  England,  retained 

^'Moreover,  a  dissolution  of  the  his  Scotch  domicil,  and  continued  to 
marriage  for  adultery  is  only  one  of  reside  in  that  country  with  his  wife 
the  modes  by  which  the  status  or  al-  for  about  two  years,  when  she  ob- 
leged  status  of  husband  and  wife  ia  tained  a  divorce  from  him  before  the 
judicially  determined;  a  decree  of  Scotch  Court  of  Session,  on  the 
nullity  of  a  pretended  marriage  is  ground  of  his  adultery  only.  Sub- 
quite  as  much  a  decree  in  rem,  and  sequently  he  came  to  reside  in  Eng- 
lias  all  the  consequences.  How  could  land,  where  he  married  for  the  sec- 
it  be  possible  to  make  domicil  the  ond  time.  The  second  wife  sought 
test  of  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case?  to  have  her  marriage  declared  null 
Suppose  the  alleged  wife  were  the  and  void,  on  the  ground  that  the 
complainant;  her  domicil  would  de-  Scotch  divorce  was  inoperative,  at 
pend  upon  the  very  matter  in  contro-  any  rate  in  England,  and  that  thcre- 
versy."  fore  the  respondent  had  a  wife  living 

In  other  words,  the  argument  would  at  the  time  of  such  marriage.    It  was 

be  a  vicious  circle ;  being  tantamount  held  by  Sir  J.  Hannen  that  the  first 

to  this:     "The  court  has  jurisdiction  marriage  was  properly  dissolved  by 

because  the  marriage  is  lawful,  and  the  Scotch  divorce.     See  opinion  cited, 

the  marriage  is  lawful  because  the  ante,  §  218. 

court  has  jurisdiction."    The  assump-  In  Brigga  ▼.  Brigga    (May,  1880) 

tion  that  the  court  has  jurisdiction  L.  R.  5  Prob.  Div.  163,  42  L.  T.  N.  S. 

is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  662,  after  a  marriage  of  two  domi- 

marriage  is  lawful,  which  is  the  very  ciled    English    subjects    in    England, 

question  in  dispute.  the    huslMind    went    to    the    United 

Effective  would  this  argument  in-  States,   and   took   up   his   residence, 

deed    be    did     the     American     rule,  without   acquiring  internationally  a 

against  which  it  is  directed,  make  the  domicil,  in  Kansas.     After  a  year's 

marital  domicil  the  basis  of  jurisdic-  residence  in  Kansas  he  presented  a 

tion.      But  the  American  rule  does  petition  to  the  courts  of  that  state 

no    such    thing;    and    Lord    Justice  for,  and  obtained,  a  divorce  on  the 

James  forgets,  when  he  makes  this  ground  of  his  wife's  desertion.     He 

objection,  that  only  a  few  sentences  then  married  again.    The  wife  had 

back  he  stated  the  American  rule  to  received  no  notice  of  the  petition.    It 

be  that  the  "jurisdiction  is  to  be  de-  was  held  by  Sir  J.  Hannen  that  his 

termined  by  the  domicil  of  the  com-  domicil   at  the   time  of  the   divorce 

plaining  party   at   the   time   of   the  was  English,  and  consequently  that 

csomplaint  brought."      "Of  the  com-  the    American    divorce    was    invalid, 

plaining  party"  is  the  test ;  and  when  and  that  he  had  committed  bigamy, 

the   wife   is   the   complaining  party,  It  was  doubted  whether  the  domicil 

she  may  acquire  an  independent  dom-  of  the  wife  follows  the  domicil  of  the 

icil.      There  is  no  petitio  principii  in  husband  so  as  to  compel  her  to  be- 

this.      The  woman  thus  suing,  says:  come  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 

"You  have  jurisdiction  whether  I  am  the  tribunals  of  any  country  in  which 

married  or  not.     For  I  am  here  dom-  the  husband  may  choose  to  acquire  a 

idled,  and  my  domicil  gives  you  ju-  domicil.     **This  view  of  the  facts,"  he 

risdiction  over  my  suit.'*^    See  review  said,  "renders  it  unnecessary  for  me 

by  me  in  19  Alb.'L.  J.  147,  148,  from  to  determine  whether  I  ought  to  act 

which  the  above  is  reduced.     Nihoyet  upon   the   doubt  expressed   by   Lord 

V.  Niboyet  is  discussed  in  the  London  Westbury  in  Pitt  v.  Pitt,  4  Macq.  H. 

Law    l£ig.    for   May,    1878,   pp.    326  L.  Cas.  256,  'whether  the  domicil  of 

et  seq,  the  husband  is  to  be  regarded  in  law 
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harmonized,  but  it  is  the  only  theory  consistent  with  the  rule 
determining  the  continuance  of  matrimonial  domicil  in  other 
respects.  * 


as  the  domicil  of  the  wife,  either  by 
construction  or  obstruction,  so  as  to 
compel  the  wife  to  become  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  of 
any  country  in  which  the  husband 
may  choose  to  acquire  a  d<Hnicir — a 
doubt,  however,  which  Lord  Kinss- 
down  stated  be  did  not  share."  'Die 
question,  it  should  be  remembered, 
arose  in  a  petition  from  Mrs.  Briggs 
for  divorce  on  the  ^ound  of  her  hus- 
band's bigamy. 

Mr.  Dicey  on  Domicil  (Op.  cit.  p. 
234)  gives  the  following  rule:  "Sub- 
ject to  the  exceptions  hereinafter 
mentioned,  the  divorce  court  of  a  for- 
ei^  country  has  jurisdiction  to  dis- 
solve the  marriage  of  any  persons 
domiciled  in  such  foreign  country  at 
tlie  commencement  of  proceedings  for 
divorce,  and  a  divorce  oy  such  a  court 
of  such  parties  is  valid."  The  excep- 
tions are:  (1)  Cases  in  fraud  of 
English  law,  where  the  domicil  was 
illusory  {8hatc  v.  Gould,  L.  R.  3  H. 
L.  66,  37  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  433,  18  L.  T. 
N.  S.  833) ;  (2)  cases  where  the  pro- 
ceedings were  contrary  to  natural 
justice  {Ibid,)  ;  (3)  cases  where 
the  cause  was  one  for  which  a  di- 
vorce could  not  be  obtained  in  Eng- 
land; which  last  point,  however,  he 
queries,  but  cites  Shato  v.  Atty.  Oen, 
L.  R.  2  Prob.  &  Div.  166,  39  L.  J. 
Prob.  N.  S.  81,  23  L.  T.  N.  S.  322,  18 
Week.  Rep.  1146. 

Tliat  domicil  is  the  test  is  argued 
by  Mr.  Foote  in  the  London  Law 
Mag.  for  May,  1878,  pp.  326  et  seq. 

iSee  ante,  §fi  194,  221  et  seq.  Ac- 
cording to  a  decision  of  the  divorce 
court  {Yelverton  v.  Yelverton,  1 
Swabev  &  T.  691,  29  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S. 
34,  6  Jur.  N.  S.  24,  1  L.  T.  N.  S.  194. 
8  Week.  Rep.  134),  the  residence*  of 
the  wife  alone  is  insufficient  to  found 
jurisdiction  in  a  suit  against  a  hus- 
band who  has  not  been  and  is  not  re- 
siding within  the  limits  of  the  state 
to  which  the  court  belongs. 

For  a  further  discussion  of  this 
case  in  other  relations,  sec  ante,  §| 
43,  73,  120,  183. 

Sir  R.  Phillimore,  in  commenting 
afterwards  on  Yelverton  v.  Yelverton 


(Phil.  iv.  326),  while  admitting  that 
the  husband's  domicil  is  generally 
that  of  the  wife^  goes  on  to  argue 
*'that  if  the  husband  commits  such  an 
offense  against  the  marriage  state  as 
renders  her  cohabitation  morally  and 
perhaps  physically  impossible,  he  has 
destroyed  the  basis  upon  which  the 
general  doctrine  rests,  and  has  enti- 
tled, or  rather  compelled,  her  to  es- 
tablish, for  the  purposes  of  obtaining 
justice  against  him,  at  least,  if  not  a 
separate  domicil,  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term,  a  separate  forensic  domi- 
cil ;  otherwise  the  husband  may  eas- 
ily take,  what  all  sound  jurispru- 
dence abhors,  advantage  of  his  own 
wrong." 

Under  the  law  constituting  the 
English  court  of  divorce,  Ireland  and 
Scotland  are  foreign  countries;  and 
persons  domiciled  in  such  countries 
cannot  apply  to  such  court  for  relief. 
Yelverton  v.  Y  elver  ton,  1  Swabev  4 
T.  691,  29  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  34,  6  Jur. 
N.  S.  24,  1  L.  T.  N.  S.  194,  8  Week. 
Rep.  134. 

That  the  personal  capacity  of  a 
married  woman  is  determined  by  the 
law  of  her  domicil,  see  ante,  §  118. 
That  a  married  woman's  domicil  ordi- 
narily changes  with  that  of  her  hus- 
band, see  ante,  §  46.  How  far  thif^ 
is  generally  affected  by  legal  separa- 
tions, see  ante,  §  46;  post,  §  225. 

In  Deck  v.  Deck,  2  Swabey  &  T.  90, 
29  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  129,  2  L.  T.  N.  S. 
642,  8  Week.  Rep.  666,  after  an  Eng- 
lish marriage,  the  husband  acquired 
an  American  domicil.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  domicil  it  was  held  that  the 
English  divorce  court  had  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  suit  brought  against  him 
for  divorce.  On  international  princi- 
ples this  can  only  be  sustained  on  the 
ground  that  the  wife  had  acquired  an 
independent  domicil.  Tlie  court, 
however,  rested  its  jurisdiction  on 
the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  stat- 
ute (20  A  21  Vict.  chap.  85,  §  27). 
which,  it  was  held,  covered  the  case 
of  all  natural-bom  British  subjects. 
In  Callvell  v.  Calltoell,  3  Swabey  A 
T.  269,  the  husband's  domicil  was  not 
in   England,  nor   had   the   marriage 
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••  How  foreign  divorces  are  regarded  in  the  United  States, 

223.  Bomicily  not  residence  or  nationality,  the  test  of  jnrisdio* 
tion. — That  the  sovereign  of  the  place  of  domicil,  and  not  the 
sovereign  of  residence  as  distinguished  from  domicil,  deter- 
mines the  marriage  status,  has  been  already  abundantly 
shown/  To  divorce,  this  principle  is  peculiarly  applicable. 
If  a  mere  residence  gave  the  sovereign  of  the  residence  juris- 
diction to  grant  divorce,  marriage  would  be  a  status,  not  for 
life,  but  at  will;  since  all  that  would  be  necessary  for  a  party 
desiring  a  divorce  would  be  for  him  to  visit  a  state  where  di- 
vorces axe  granted  on  ex  parte  statements  of  incompatibility, 
and  there  present  his  petition.  So  disastrous  would  be  the  con- 
sequences, that  there  is  a  concurrence  of  opinion  among  civil- 
ized states  that  residence  by  itself  of  the  petitioner,  or  even  of 
both  parties,  in  a  country,  is  not  sufficient  to  give  to  the  sov- 
ereign of  that  country  divorce  jurisdiction.^  That  national- 
ity presents  difficulties  almost  equally  serious  has  been  already 
seen;^  and  nationality  cannot  be  the  test  in  the  United  States, 
not  only  because  here  we  have  one  nationality  with  forty  juris- 

been   Bolemnized   in  England.    This,  wise    the    aggravation    of    a    crime 

however,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  would  be  its  exoneration.     The  hus- 

as  cured  by  the  appearance  and  sub-  band,  by  covering  up  the  traces  of  his 

mission   of   the    wife,    who   did   not  flight,  could  make  it  remediless.     The 

raise  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  very   act  which   perfects   the   wife's 

That  a  wife,  for  divorce  purposes,  desolateness  would  preclude  her  from 

may  acquire  an  inuependent  domicil,  redress.     See  post,  §  224. 

see  Santo  Teodoro  v.  Santo  Teodoro,  ,     ,      «                ,     „ 

L.  R.  5  Prob.  Div.  79,  49  L.  J.  Prob.  I"  Le  Sueur  v.  Le  Sueur,  L.  IL  1 

N.  S.  20,  42  L.  T.  N.  S.  331.     To  the  Prob.  Div.  139,  45  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S. 

name  effect  is  the  argument  of  Brett,  73,  34  l.  t.  N.  S.  611,  24  Week.  Rep. 

^ro^:^J!'^%i.  3!^^:kll.  616.PWllin.ore,  R.  J.,  expressed  the 

39  L.  T.  N.  S.  486,  27  Week.  Rep.  203,  opmion,  although  he  did  not  decide 

as  discussed  ante,  §  221.  the  question,  that  desertion  by  the 

Mr.  Westlake  (1880,  p.  79)  main-  husband  may  entitle  the  wife,  with- 

tains  that  "not  even  where  the  hus-   ^„x  „    .^ ^  ^*  4„j«  •  1  x- 

band  had  deserted  the  wife,  or  so  con-  °"^  *  ^*^^^*^«  ^^  J"*^^^'*^^  separation, 

ducted  himself  that  she  was  justified  ^  choose  a  new  domicil  for  herself, 

in  living  apart  from  him,  will  a  di-  though  he  stated  that,  in  coming  to 

vorce  obtained  by  her  in  a  country  that  conclusion,  he  went  a  step  fur- 

dS.r  t?^te^-1*B  "vlli'iVS-  *•>"  *^''"  *^«  i^"^'  *-»--  ^""^ 

land."     The  correctness  of  this  infer-  gone. 

ence  from  the  later  English  rulings  I 

doubt,  holding,  for  reasons  above  giv-       lAn/e,  §§190,  209. 

en,  that  they  may  be  best  explained       2See,  for  English  law,  ante,  §  219. 

and  harmonized  by  assuming  that  the   Scotland  is  the  sole  European  excep- 

wife   may   for  divorce   purposes  ac-   tion.    Ante,  §  215. 

quire  an  independent  domicil.   Other-       8 See  ante,  §  209. 
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prudences,*  but  because  we  number  among  our  population 
nearly  five  hundred  thousand  persons,  domiciled  among  us, 
who,  owing  to  the  probation  of  our  naturalization  statutes,  are 
still  nationalized  in  Europe,  whose  marriages  would,  upon  this 
hypothesis,  be  subject  to  tiie  caprice  of  sovereignties  essentially 
foreign,  in  some  of  which  divorces  are  granted  on  mere  ex 
parte  petitions.  The  only  remaining  test  is  domicil,  and  it  is 
a  right  test,  since  it  assumes,  not  merely  residence,  but  an  in- 
tention to  remain  permanently  in  the  territory  of  the  state  as- 
serting jurisdiction.  When  the  record  of  a  forei^  divorce  is 
presented  to  us,  therefore,  the  first  question  is.  Was  there  a 
domicil  of  at  least  one  of  the  parties  in  the  divorcing  state? 
Supposing  the  record  merely  avers  "residence," — ^the  term 
"residence"  being  ambiguous,  it  is  competent  to  show  that  there 
was  no  domicil.  Supposing  the  record  to  aver  "domicil," — 
it  is  competent,  as  we  will  hereafter  see,  collaterally  to  dispute 
this  averment^  Domicil  being  a  prerequisite  to  jurisdiction, 
it  is  a  petitio  principii  to  prove  domicil  by  averring  domiciL 
It  is  no  reply  to  this  position  that  the  state  granting  the  di- 
vorce makes  "residence,"  and  not  "domicil,"  the  test.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  position,  already  taken,  that  "residence,"  in 
statutes  to  this  eflFect,  is  to  be  treated  as  convertible  with  "dom- 
icil,"® we  must  remember  that  no  state  can,  so  far  as  concerns 
others,  change  the  standard  of  jurisdiction.*^  A  state  may  say, 
"I  will  divorce  persons  on  the  mere  residence  of  the  petition- 
•er;"  but  a  decree  of  divorce,  based  solely  on  such  residence, 
though  binding  in  the  state  granting  it,  will  not  be  regarded  as 
binding  by  states  making  domicil  the  test  So  far  as  this  coun- 
try is  concerned,  it  is  generally  settled  that  residence  without 
domicil  will  not  entitle  a  party  to  sue  for  a  divorce  that  vrill 
bind  extraterritorially.®     There  must  be  a  real  domicil;  that 

4See  ante,  §§  7,  8,  34.    That  domi-  Pick.    410;    Hanover  y.    Tamer,    14 

•cil,  not  allegiance,  is  the  test,  see  Ni-  Mass.  227,  7  Am.  Dec.  203 ;  Chase  v. 

hoyet  V.  Nihoyet,  L.  R.  4  Prob.  Div.  Chase,  6  Gray,  157 ;  Shannon  v.  8han- 

1,  48  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  1,  39  L.  T.  N.  nan,  4  Allen,  134;  Coadington  v.  Cod- 

S.  486,  27  Week.  Rep.  203.  dingion,  20  N.  J.  Eq.  263;  Smith  v. 

sSee  post,  §  230.  Smith,  4  G.  Greene,  266;   People  v. 

^Ante,  $  21 ;  post,  i  229.  Datcell,  25  Mich.  247,  12   Am.  Rep. 

7Soe  ante,  §§  77i,  215.  260;  Thompson  v.  State,  28  Ala.  12. 

^Winship  v.  Winship,  16  N.  J.  Eq.  and  see  cases  cited  post,  §  228. 

107;  Brov:n  v.  Brotcn,  14  N.  J.  Eq.  "To  each  state  belongs  the  exclu- 

78.     See  Cooley,  Const.  Lim.  400;  2  sive  right  and  power  of  determining 

Bishop,  Marr.  &,  Div.  §  121 ;  Leith  v.  upon  the  status  of  its  resident  and 

Lcith,  30  N.  H.  20;  Ditson  v.  Ditson,  domiciled  citizens  and  subjects,  in  re- 

4  R.  I.  87 ;  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  4  spect  to  the  question  of  marriage  and 

Paige,    460;    Oreene    t.    Oreene,  11  divorce;  and  no  other  state,  nor  its 
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judicial  tribunals,  can  acquire  any  Am.  Rep.  209.  In  most  of  these 
lawful  jurisdiction  to  interfere  in  cases  the  service  upon  the  defendant 
such  matters  between  any  such  sub-  ,       ,.  i.x-x^j 

jects,  when  neither  of  them  has  be-  ^*"  constructive  or  substituted  serv- 
«ome  bona  fide  domiciled  within  its  i<«»  but  the  significance  of  that  fact 
limits,  and  any  judgment  rendered  by  appears  to  be  only  in  its  bearing  on 
any  such  tribunal  under  any  such  cir-  the  question  whether  the  defendant  is 
cumstances    is    an    absolute  nullity.  7  j  j    x  j       •        xi.  i.    i.i- 

Ditson  V.  Dit8(m,  4  R.  I.  87;  Cooley,  Precluded  from  denying  that  the 
Const.  Lim.  400,  and  notes  cited;  plaintiff  was  domiciled  at  the  forum. 
Kerr  v.  Kerr,  41  N.  Y.  272;  Hodman  See  post,  §  230a.  The  statutes  of 
Y^Hofman,  46  N.  Y.  30,  7  Am.  Rep.  the  states  in  which  the  decrees  in- 
299;    Hanover   v.    Turner,    14   Mass.       ,      ,   .     .,  .      ^ 

227,  7  Am.  Dec.  203."  Cornell,  J.,  in  ^^Ived  in  these  cases  were  rendered 
^taie  V.  Armington,  25  Minn.  29.  make    domicil,  or    residence    animo 

manendi,  a  prerequisite  of  jurisdic- 
In  addition  to  the  cases  cited  tion,  though  in  most  of  the  cases  the 
above,  it  is  held  by  the  following  decision  was  referred  to  the  general 
cases,  upon  principles  of  interna-  principles  of  international  law. 
tional  law,  that  a  decree  of  divorce  In  People  v.  Daioell,  25  Mich.  247, 
rendered  in  a  state  in  which  neither  12  Am.  Rep.  260,  a  decree  of  divorce 
of  the  parties  was  domiciled,  or  re-  rendered  in  Indiana  was  held  invalid 
sided  a/nimo  manendi,  was  not  en-  in  Michigan  because  neither  of  the 
titled  to  recognition  in  another,  parties  to  the  suit  ever  resided  in  In- 
Bell  V.  Bell,  181  U.  S.  175,  45  L.  ed.  diana,  even  upon  the  assumption 
804,  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  551,  Affirming  that  the  decree  would  have  been  valid 
157  N.  Y.  719,  53  N.  E.  1123;  Btreit-  by  the  laws  of  that  state. 
wolf  V.  StreittDOlf,  181  U.  S.  179,  45  At  one  time  the  statutes  of  Utah 
L.  ed.  807,  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  553;  attempted  to  confer  jurisdiction  to 
Andrews  v.  Andrews,  188  U.  S.  14,  grant  divorces  at  the  suit  of  a  per- 
47  Li.  ed.  366,  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  237;  son  who  was  not,  but  desired  to  be- 
Harrison  v.  Harrison,  20  Ala.  629,  come,  a  resident  of  the  territory.  In 
56  Am.  Dec.  227;  Strait  v.  Strait,  3  the  following  cases  Utah  divorces 
MacArth.  415 ;  Hood  v.  State,  56  Ind.  based  on  such  statute  were  refused 
263,  26  Am.  Rep.  21;  Watkins  v.  recognition  in  other  states  because 
Wat  kins,  125  Ind.  163,  21  Am.  St.  neither  party  was  bona  fide  domi- 
Rep.  217,  25  N.  E.  175;  Beem^n  v.  ciled  in  Utah:  Hood  v.  State,  56 
Kitzman  (Iowa)  99  N.  W.  171;  Greg-  Ind.  263,  26  Am.  Rep.  21;  Litowioh 
ory  v.  Gregory,  78  Me.  187,  57  Am.  v.  Litovnch,  19  Kan.  451,  27  Am. 
Rep.  792,  3  Atl.  280;  Reed  v.  Reed,  Rep.  145;  State  v.  Armington,  25 
52  Mich.  117,  60  Am.  Rep.  247,  17  Minn.  29;  Smith  v.  Smith,  19 
N.  W.  720;  Thelen  v.  Thelen,  75  Neb.  706,  28  N.  W.  296;  People  em 
Minn.  433,  78  N.  W.  108;  St.  Sure  v.  rel.  Public  Charities  d  Correction 
JAndsfelt,  82  Wis.  346,  19  L.  R.  A.  Comrs.  v.  Smith,  13  Hun,  414; 
515,  33  Am.  St.  Rep.  50,  52  N.  W.  308  Oettys  v.  Qettys,  3  Lea,  260,  31  Am. 
(divorce  rendered  in  foreign  coun-  Rep.  637;  Morgan  v.  Morgan,  1  Tex. 
try)  ;  Kerr  v.  Kerr,  41  N.  Y.  272;  Civ.  App.  315,  20  S.  W.  154;  Hardy 
Hoffman  v.  Hoffman,  46  N.  Y.  30,  7  v.  Smith,  136  Mass.  328. 
Vol.  I.  CoNix.  or  Laws — 30. 
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is  to  say,  the  domicil  must  be  adopted  as  a  permanency;* 
though  the  fact  that  the  object  was  to  acquire  the  benefit  of  a 
more  favorable  type  of  jurisprudence  does  not  prevent  a  dom- 
icil from  vesting.  *• 

223a.  When  local  statute  snbstitntes  residence  for  domicil.— 

Since  the  principle  stated  in  the  last  section,  to  the  effect  that 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter  in  divorce  depends  upon 
domicil,  and  not  on  residence  merely,  is  one  of  international 
law,  it  ought,  in  the  absence  of  conflicting  statutes,  to  govern 
the  courts  in  the  assumption  of  jurisdiction  to  grant  divorces, 
as  well  as  in  the  recognition  of  divorces  granted  in  other  coun- 
tries. Generally,  however,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  any 
particular  state  or  country,  as  aflfected  by  domicil  or  residence, 
is  fixed  by  statute.  Therefore,  when  it  is  merely  a  question  as 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  domestic  court,  the  only  function  of  the 
principle  is  to  serve  as  a  rule  of  statutory  construction  if  the 
language  of  the  statute  is  ambiguous.  *     Of  course,  if  the  lan- 

•See  post,  i  228.  by  statute.    Whitoomh  v.  Whitctml, 

lOAnte,  §§  28,  66,  135.  46  Iowa,  437. 

That  it  is  sufficient  for  one  party 
The  statement  of  the  text  on  this  to  be   domiciled   in  the  jurisdiction 

point  is  supported  by  Colhum  v.  CoU  ^£  ^  ^"^  ^''*Si.**'®.  <»f».>5  ^l 

r  »^  ■»*.,-    «^^    «<>  VT    TTT    ^n  "«^    section.     This    is    denied    by 

bum,  70  Mich.  647,  38  N.  W.  607;  j^^^^  Redfield,  who  claims  that  the 

Fosdick  y,  Foadick,  15  R.  I.  130,  23  common   domicil   alone   is   sufficient 

Atl.  140;  and  Re  Hall,  61  App.  Div.  For   a   learned   examination   of  the 

OAA   7n  M  V   fiiiT«T%   A£ui  qucstion,  see  16  Am.  L.  Reg.  N.  S. 

266,  70  N.  Y.  Supp.  406.  ^p^^   jg^^^  ^  ^ 

As  to  the  Massachusetts  statute,  *  In  Maguire  v.  Maguire,  7  Dana, 

see  po8t,  8  229;   Chase  v.  Chase,  6  181,  it  was  held,  under  the  influence 

Gray,  157;  Smith  v.  Smith,  13  Gray,  of  this  principle,  that  the  statute  of 

^As  holding  that  mere  residence  of  Kentucky,  relied  on  by  plaintiff  had 

the  complainant  is  sufficient  when  it  «<>*  attempted  to  confer  jurisdiction 

comes  up  to  the  statutory  limit,  see  upon  the  courts  of  that  state  orer 

Babbitt  v.  Babbitt,  69  111.  277 ;  Z)t«<cfc-  suits  for  divorce,  where  neither  par- 

er  V.  Dtifc/tcr,  39Wis.  661.     But  such  x^  „„„   j^«*;«:i«^    „,:*u:«  4.u^  ^-♦^ 

residence,  without  domicil,  will  not  ^  ^^  domiciled   within  the  state^ 

bind   extraterritorially;    and   it  has  even  if  it  were  within  the  power  of 

been  expressly  held  in  Iowa  that  resi-  the  legislature  to  confer  jurisdiction 

dence  in  that  state,  for  the  mere  pur-  under  such  circumstances, 

pose  of  bringing  a  divorce  suit,  does  j^   i-«*-«  ^    v««^.    lo  xr    t    tp« 

not  give  jurisdiction,  though  cintin-  /"   If"^  \  ^**^'  ^^  \^-  ^; 

ued  for  the  length  oi  time  required  "^^''   Blumenthal  v.   Tannenholz,  31 
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guage  of  the  statute  is  unambiguous,  and  substitutes  residence 
for  domicil  as  the  basis  of  jurisdiction,  the  general  principle  of 
international  law  must  yield,  unless  the  statute  is  unconstitu- 
tionaL* 

224.  Wife  may  acquire  independent  domicil. — ^Domicil  being 
the  test,  the  question  next  comes  up,  whose  domicil  ?  In  Eng- 
land, as  we  have  seen,  the  prevailing  opinion  has  been,  the  hus- 
band's domicil.^  But  in  the  United  States,  from  our  peculiar 
position  as  a  confederation  of  independent  sovereignties,  con- 
tiguous, but  each  with  its  distinctive  municipal  law  of  divorce, 
the  difficulties  of  the  rule  soon  became  manifest  A  man  might 
give  his  wife  cause  for  divorce  and  then  defy  her  and  defy  the 
law,  by  putting  it  out  of  her  power  to  avail  herself  of  this  cause. 
That  which  is  an  aggravation  of  the  offense  would  become  its 
shield.  Deserting  her,  he  might  take  up  his  home  in  a  remote 
state,  where  she  could  only  pursue  him  at  great  expense,  en- 
countering a  jurisprudence  selected  by  him  as  the  most  unfav- 
orable to  her  claims.     Or  he  might  drive  her,  by  his  cruelty, 

N.  J.  £q.  194;  and  Payson  v.  Payson,  poses  of  divorce  means  domicil,  or  at 

34  N.  H.  518,  the  refusal  to  take  ju-  least  residence  animo  manendi. 

risdiction  where   neither  party  was  2  In  Calef  v.  Calef,  54  Me.  365,  92 

domiciled  within  the  state  seems  to  Am.  Dec.  549,  the  principle,  as  appli- 

have  been  prompted,  or  at  least  in-  cable  in  Maine,  was  stated  with  the 

iluenced,  by  the  general  principle.  qualification  that  the   parties   were 

So,   in  Andrews  v.  Andretos,  176  not  married  in  that  state;  but  this 

Mass.  92,  57  N.  E.  333,  under  the  in-  qualification  is  due  to  the  fact  that 

fluence  of  this  principle  of  interna-  the  Maine  statute,   contrary  to  the 

tional   law,  the  words   "resident   of  general    principle    of    international 

the  territory*'  in  the  South  Dakota  law,   makes   the   celebration   of   the 

statute   defining  the   jurisdiction  in  marriage  in  that  state  a  ground  of 

divorce  were  construed  to  require  a  jurisdiction,  without  reference  to  the 

domicil    in   the   territory.      To   the  domicil  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of 

»ame  effect  are  OraJiam  v.  Oraham,  9  the  suit.    That  is  also  true  in  New 

N.  D.  88,  81  N.  W.  44;  De  Melt  v.  De  York.     (Code  Civ.  Proc.  §  1766,  subd. 

Melt,  120  N.  Y.  486,  17  Am.  St.  Rep.  2.)     Holmes,  Ch.  J.,  in  Andrews  v. 

652,  24  N.  E.  996;  Hooker  v.  Hooker  Andrews,  176  Mass.  92,  57  N.  E.  333, 

(N.  J.  Eq.)    37  Atl.  773;   Blake  v.  seems  to  intimate  a  doubt  as  to  the 

Dudley,    111    La.   1096,   36  So.   203;  constitutionality  of  a  statute  substi- 

Hamill  v.  Talbot  t,  81  Mo.  App.  210.  tuting    simply    bodily  presence    for 

And  nearly  all  of  the  cases  seem  to  domicil  as  a  basis  of  jurisdiction. 

assome  that  "residence"  for  the  pur-  lAntn.  <  221. 
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to  another  state,  compelling  her,  if  she  sue  him,  to  sue  as  an 
alien,  with  the  burdens  attending  one  instituting  proceedings 
in  a  foreign  land.  Or,  what  would  be  still  more  oppressive,  he 
might  steal  a  march  on  her  and  proceed  to  a  jurisdiction  with 
lax  laws  of  divorce,  and  sue  her  in  that  jurisdiction,  that  be- 
ing constructively  her  domicil,  though  within  its  bounds  she 
had  never  set  foot,  and  yet  whose  laws  would  be  treated  as  bind- 
ing her  absolutely.  So  iniquitous  is  this,  that  in  Massachu- 
setts, in  a  celebrated  case,*  it  was  ruled  that  for  divorce  pur- 
poses a  woman  can  adopt  her  permanent  residence  as  her  dom- 
icil, and  in  this  sue,  or,  if  sued,  set  up  its  laws  as  those  to  which 
she  is  subject  This  case  has  been  followed  in  most  of  the  states 
of  the  American  Union.  In  Pennsylvania,  however,  as  will 
be  soon  more  fully  seen,*  a  distinct  mode  of  removing  the  ob- 
jections to  the  old  rule  has  been  taken,  it  being  held  in  that 
state  that  the  injured  party  must  seek  redress  in  the  forum  of 
the  defendant,  unless  when  the  defendant  had  removed  from 
the  common  domicil,  in  which  case  the  suit  may  be  brought 
in  the  domicil  of  the  injured  party  at  the  time  of  injury.  Pass- 
ing, however,  this  last  distinction,  we  may  now  hold  as  the  pre- 
vailing American  doctrine,  that  for  the  purposes  of  divorce 
either  party  may  acquire  an  independent  domicil.  The  hus- 
band is  in  any  view  entitled  to  do  so  at  any  time.  The  wife 
can  do  so,  under  the  new  rule,  for  the  purpose  of  suing  the  de- 
fendant, as  otherwise,  in  a  process  in  which  their  advantages 
should  be  equal,  great  disadvantage  would  be  heaped  on  her. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  when  the  allegation  of  the  alleged 
wife  is  that  the  marriage  was  null,  she  can  sue  irrespective  of 
the  defendant's  domicil,  since  it  would  be  a  petitio  principii 
to  assume  a  marriage  when  the  marriage  is  in  dispute.^ 

^Harteau  v.  Harteau,  14  Pick.  181,  bed  and  board  being  put,  a  part  for 

26  Am.  Dec.  372.  the  whole,  as  expressive  of  the  idea 

3 See  post,  §  239,  note.  of  home.     Otherwise  the  parties,  in 

<See  Doughty  y.  Doughty,  27  N.  J.  this  respect,  would  stand  upon  very 

Eq.  315.     Ante,  §  221.  unequal    grounds;    it    being   in  the 

"The  law,"  said  Chief  Justice  Shaw  power  of  the  husband  to  change  his 

{Jlarteau  v.  Harteau,  14  Pick.  181,  25  domicil  at  will,  but  not  in  that  of  the 

Am.  Dec.  372),  "will  recognize  a  wife  ^\^te."    And  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 

as  having  a  separate  existence,  and  the  United  States  it  has  been  decided 

separate     interests,     and      separate  that  a  wife  may  acquire  a  domicil 

rights,  in  those  cases  where  the  ex-  different  from  her  husband's  when- 

press  object  of  all  proceedings  is  to  ever  it  is  necessary  or  proper  that 

show  that  the  relation  itself  ought  she  should  have  such  a  domicil.  and 

to  be  dissolved,  or  so  modified  as  to  in  Ruch  a  domicil,  if  the  case  other- 

eRtablish  separate  interests,  and  espe-  wise  allow  it,  may  institute  proceed- 

cifilly  a  separate  domicil  and  home ;  ings  for  divorce,  though  it  be  neither 
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226.  And  so  may  wife  after  judicial  separatton. — A  separa- 
tion judicially  granted  a  mensa  et  ihoro  by  itself  entitles  a  wo- 


her  husband's  domicil  nor  the  domi- 
cil  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage  or  of  the  offense.  Cheever 
V.  Wilson,  9  Wall.  108,  19  L.  ed.  604. 
To  same  effect  are  Harding  v.  Alden, 
9  Me.  140,  23  Am.  Dec.  649;  Frary  v. 
Frary,  10  N.  H.  61,  32  Am.  Dec.  395; 
Brett  V.  Brett,  6  Met.  233;  Sawtell 
V.  Sawtell,  17  Conn.  284;  Jenness  v. 
Jenness,  24  Ind.  356,  87  Am.  Dec. 
335;  Tolen  v.  Tolen,  2  Blackf.  407,  20 
Am.  Dec.  742;  Fishliv.Fishli,  2Litt. 
(Ky.)  337;  Moffatt  v.  Moffatt,  5 
Caf.  280;  Craven  v.  Craven,  27  Wis. 
418;  l^kreck  v.  Shreck,  32  Tex.  579, 
5  Am.  Rep.  251. 

Since  a  wife  may  acquire  an  inde- 
pendent domicil  for  divorce  cases,  it 
follows  that  when  a  wife,  after  mat- 
rimonial diflSculties,  returns  to  her 
domicil  of  origin,  she  may  sue  for  a 
divorce  in  the  courts  of  such  origin. 
Thus,  domicil  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
vorce, it  was  held  in  Massachusetts, 
in  1867,  might  be  retained  by  the 
wife  in  that  state,  although  she  had 
left  it  with  her  husband  some  months 
before  with  the  intention  of  perma- 
nently settling  in  Colorado;  she  hav- 
ing returned  to  Massachusetts,  after 
the  journey  had  commenced,  in  conse- 
quence of  "her  husband's  cruelty  to 
her  in  Philadelphia.  Shaw  v.  ShoAJO, 
98  Mass.  158.  So.  where  husband  and 
wife  were  domiciled  and  married  in 
New  York,  in  1856,  and  before  1861 
moved  to  North  Carolina,  and  the 
wife  in  1864  returned  to  New  York, 
where  she  was  divorced,  and  then 
married  a  second  time,  it  was  held  in 
North  Carolina,  in  1868,  that  the  di- 
vorce and  second  marriage  were  val- 
id. Btaie  v.  Schlachter,  61  N.  C. 
(Phill.  L.)  520. 

A  divorce  procedure  instituted  by 
the  husband  in  the  place  of  his  domi- 
cil is  no  bar  to  a  divorce  procedure 
instituted  by  the  wife  in  the  place  of 
her  domicil.  Wright  v.  Wright,  24 
Mich.  180. 

The  Massachusetts  cases  are  thus 
recapitulated  by  Gray,  Ch.  J.,  in  Bur- 
len  ▼.  Shannon,  115  Mass.  438: — 

**In  Harieau  v.  Harieau,  14  Pick. 
181,    25   Am.  Dec.   372,   the   parties 


were  married  in  this  state,  lived  here 
several  years,  and  then  removed  into 
the  state  of  New  York,  and  took  up 
their  residence  there.  The  wife,  on 
the  ground  of  the  husband's  desertion 
and  cruel  neglect  to  support  her  in 
that  state,  returned  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  took  uj)  her  abode  here, 
and  applied  for  a  divorce  here  for  the 
causes  alleged  to  have  occurred  in 
New  York.,  the  husband  continuing  to 
have  his  domicil  in  New  York.  The 
court  was,  of  opinion  that  if  the  wife 
had  always  continued  to  reside  in 
this  commonwealth,  she  might  have 
maintained  a  libel  here,  even  for  a 
cause  which  occurred  in  another 
state,  and  after  the  husband  had  ac- 
quired a  domicil  there;  and  dis- 
missed the  libel,  because,  both  parties 
having  renounced  their  domicil  here, 
the  return  of  the  wife  to  this  state 
would  not  give  the  court  jurisdiction 
over  the  husband  under  the  statutes 
then  in  force. 

"The  later  statutes  provide  that  a 
libellant  who  has  resided  in  this 
state  for  five  years,  and  did  not  re- 
move into  this  state  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  a  divorce,  may  obtain  a 
divorce  for  any  cause  allowed  by  law, 
whether  it  occurred  in  this  common- 
wealth or  elsewhere,  and  that  in  no 
other  case  shall  a  divorce  be  decreed 
for  any  cause  arising  out  of  this 
state,  unless  the  parties  had  previ- 
ously lived  together  as  husband  and 
wife  in  this  state,  and  one  of  them 
lived  in  this  state  when  the  cause  oc- 
curred. Gen.  Stat.  chap.  107,  §§  11, 
12.  In  Shato  v.  Shaw,  98  Mass.  158, 
the  husband  and  wife,  having  been 
married  and  resided  together  here, 
left  this  commonwealth  to  take  up 
their  residence  in  Colorado.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  journey,  he  treated 
her  with  extreme  cruelty,  and  she 
left  him  and  returned  to  this  state, 
and  continued  to  reside  here.  It  was 
held  that  she  might  maintain  a  libel 
here  for  a  divorce  for  the  cause  oc- 
curring in  Pennsylvania,  although 
the  husband,  before  it  occurred,  had 
left  this  state  with  the  intention  of 
never    returning,   and   never   did    ir 
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harmonized,  but  it  is  the  only  theory  consistent  with  the  rule 
determining  the  continuance  of  matrimonial  domicil  in  other 
respects.  * 

as  the  domicil  of  the  wife,  either  by  (Phil.  iv.  326),  while  admittiiig  tliAt 

oonstruetion  or  obstruction^  so  as  to  the    husband's   domicil    is   generaUy 

compel  the  wife  to  become  subject  to  that  of  the  wife^  soes  on  to  argue 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  of  "that  if  the  husband  commits  such  an 

any  country  in   which   the  husband  offense  against  the  marriage  state  as 

may  choose  to  acquire  a  dcmiiciP — ^a  renders  her  cohabitation  morally  and 

doubt,  however,  which   Lord  Kings-  perhaps  physically  impossible,  he  has 

down  stated  he  did  not  share."    The  destroyed  the  basis  upon  which  the 

question,   it   should   be   remembered,  general  doctrine  rests,  and  has  enti- 

arose  in  a  petition  from  Mrs.  Briggs  tied,  or  rather  compelled,  her  to  es- 

for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  her  hus-  tablish,  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining 

band's  bigamy.  justioe  against  him,  at  least,  if  not  a 

Mr.  Dicey  on  Domicil   (Op.  cit.  p.  separate  domicil,  in  the  full  sense  of 

234)  gives  the  following  rule:    ''Sub-  the  term,  a  separate  forensic  domi- 

ject     to   the   exceptions    hereinafter  cil;  otherwise  the  husband  may  eas- 

nientioned,  the  divorce  court  of  a  for-  ily   take*   what   all   sound  jurispru- 

eign  country  has  jurisdiction  to  dis-  dence  abhors,  advantage  of  his  own 

solve   the   marriage   of   any   persons  wrong." 

domiciled  in  such  foreign  country  at  Under    the    law    constituting  the 

tlie  commencement  of  proceedings  for  English  court  of  divorce,  Ireland  and 

divorce,  and  a  divorce  by  such  a  court  Scotland  are  foreign  ooimtries;   and 

of  such  parties  is  valid."     Tlie  excep-  persons  domiciled  in  such  countries 

tions   are:      (1)    Gases   in   fraud   of  cannot  apply  to  such  court  for  relief. 

English  law,  where  the  domicil  was  Yelverton  v.  Yelverton^  I  Swabey  &. 

illusory  {8hau:  v.  Oould,  L.  R.  3  H.  T.  691,  29  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  34,  6  Jur. 

L.  66,  37  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  433,  18  L.  T.  N.  S.  24,  1  L.  T.  N.  S.  194,  8  Week. 

N.  S.  833) ;   (2)  cases  where  the  pro-  Rep.  134. 

feedings  were  contrary  to  natural  That  the  personal  capacity  of  a 
justice  {Ibid,) ;  (3)  cases  where  married  woman  is  determined  by  the 
the  cause  was  one  for  which  a  di-  law  of  her  domicil,  see  ante,  §  118. 
vorce  could  not  be  obtained  in  Eng-  lliat  a  married  woman's  domicil  ordi- 
land;  which  last  point,  however,  he  narily  changes  with  that  of  her  bus- 
queries,  but  cites  Rtiaw  v.  Aity.  Oen,  band,  see  ante,  §  46.  How  far  this 
L.  R.  2  Prob.  &  Div.  166,  39  L.  J.  is  generally  affected  by  legal  separa- 
Prob.  N.  S.  81,  23  L.  T.  N.  S.  322,  18  tions,  see  ante,  §  46;  post,  §  225. 
Week.  Rep.  1146.  In  Deck  v.  Deck,  2  Swabey  &  T.  90, 

Tliat  domicil  is  the  teat  is  argued  29  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  129,  2  L.  T.  N,  S. 

by   Mr.    Foote   in   the   London   Law  642,  8  Week.  Rep.  666,  after  an  Eng- 

Mag.  for  May,  1878,  pp.  326  et  acq,  lish  marriage,  the  husband  acquired 

iSee  antey  §$  194.  221  et  seq.     Ac-  an  American  domicil.     Notwithstend- 

cording  to  a  decision  of  the  divorce  ing  this  domicil  it  was  held  that  the 

court     {Yelverton    v.     Yelverton,     1  English   divorce  court  had  jurisdic- 

Swabey  &  T.  691,  29  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  tion  of  a  suit  brought  against  hiro 

34,  6  Jur.  N.  S.  24,  1  L.  T.  N.  S.  194.  for  divorce.     On  international  princi- 

8  Week.  Rep.  134),  the  residence"  of  pies  this  can  only  be  sustemed  on  the 

the  wife  alone  is  insufficient  to  found  ground  that  the  wife  had  acquired  an 

jurisdiction  in  a  suit  against  a  hus-  independent     domicil.       The     court, 

hand  who  has  not  been  and  is  not  re-  however,    rested    its   jurisdiction    on 

siding  within  the  limits  of  the  state  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  stjit- 

to  which  the  court  belongs.  ute   (20  &  21  Vict.  chap.  85.  $  27), 

For  a   further   discussion    of   this  which,  it  was  held,  covered  the  cane 

CRRe  in  other  relations,  see  ante,  %%  of  all  natural-bom  British  subjects. 

43,  73,  120,  183.  In  Callu:ell  v.  Callwell.  3  Swabey  A 

Kir  R.  Phillimore,  in  commenting  T.  269,  the  husband's  domicil  was  not 

afterwards  on  Yelverton  v.  Yelverton  in   England,   nor   had   the   marriage 
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••  How  foreign  divorces  are  regarded  in  the  United  States, 

223.  Bomicily  not  residence  or  nationality,  the  test  of  jnrisdio* 
tion. — That  the  sovereign  of  the  place  of  domicil,  and  not  the 
sovereign  of  residence  as  distinguished  from  domicil,  deter- 
mines the  marriage  status,  has  been  already  abundantly 
shown.  ^  To  divorce,  this  principle  is  peculiarly  applicable. 
If  a  mere  residence  gave  the  sovereign  of  the  residence  juris- 
diction to  grant  divorce,  marriage  would  be  a  status,  not  for 
life,  but  at  will;  since  all  that  would  be  necessary  for  a  party 
desiring  a  divorce  would  be  for  him  to  visit  a  state  where  di- 
vorces are  granted  on  ex  parte  statements  of  incompatibility, 
and  there  present  his  petition.  So  disastrous  would  be  the  con- 
sequences, that  there  is  a  concurrence  of  opinion  among  civil- 
ized states  that  residence  by  itself  of  the  petitioner,  or  even  of 
both  parties,  in  a  country,  is  not  sufficient  to  give  to  the  sov- 
ereign of  that  country  divorce  jurisdiction.*  That  national- 
ity presents  difficulties  almost  equally  serious  has  been  already 
seen;^  and  nationality  cannot  be  the  test  in  the  United  States, 
not  only  because  here  we  have  one  nationality  with  forty  juris- 

been  Bolemnized  in  England.  This,  wise  the  aggravation  *ol  a  crime 
liowever,  seems  to  have  teen  regarded  would  be  its  exoneration.  The  hus- 
as  cured  by  the  appearance  and  sub-  band,  by  covering  up  the  traces  of  his 
mission  of  the  wife,  who  did  not  flight,  could  make  it  remediless.  The 
raise  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  very  act  which  perfects  the  wife's 
That  a  wife,  for  divorce  purposes,  desolateness  would  preclude  her  from 
may  acquire  an  inuependent  domicil,  redress.  See  post^  §  224. 
see  Santo  Teodoro  v.  Santo  Teodoro,       ,     ,      «  ^     «  ^    _ 

L.  R.  6  Prob.  Div.  79,  49  L.  J.  Prob.  ^^  ^«  ^«^^  v.  Le  Sueur,  L.  IL  1 
N.  S.  20,  42  L.  T.  N.  S.  331.  To  the  Prob.  Div.  139,  45  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S. 
same  effect  is  the  argument  of  Brett,  73^  34  l.  T.  N.  S.  511,  24  Week.  Rep. 

^rob;  iiv^W  i.  X  »  n!  i:  t,  «i«'  .™"r-.  ^  ^-  «p--»  *•>• 

39  L.  T.  N.  S.  486,  27  Week.  Rep.  203,  opmion,  although  he  did  not  decide 

as  discussed  ante,  §  221.  the  question,  that  desertion  by  the 

Mr.  Westlake  (1880,  p.  79)  main-  husband  may  entitle  the  wife,  with- 

tains  that  "not  even  where  the  bus-    _„.   „   a^^^^  ^4  4„j:«:„i  ^««„««i.- 

band  had  deserted  the  wife,  or  so  con-  ^"*  *  ^^^^^  ^*  J"*^'^**^  separation, 

ducted  himself  that  she  was  justified  ^  choose  a  new  domicil  for  herself, 

in  living  apart  from  him,  will  a  di-  though  he  stated  that,  in  coming  to 

vorce  obtained  by  her  in  a  country  that  conclusion,  he  went  a  step  fur- 

whicb    was   not   that   of  his   actual   4.1.  .  ., .-.^  •  j'^»  1  j    •  .        1.  j 

domicil  be  treated  as  valid  m  Eng-  ^***^'  ^^^"^  ^^^  J"^^»*^  decisions  had 

land."    The  correctness  of  this  infer-  gone, 

ence  from  the  later  English  rulings  I 

doubt,  holding,  for  reasons  above  giv-  lAnte,  |§  190,  209. 

en,  that  they  may  be  best  explained  2See,  for  English  law,  ante,  {  219. 

and  harmonized  by  assuming  that  the  Scotland  is  the  sole  European  excep- 

wife   may   for  divoroe   purposes   ac-  tion.    Ante,  §  216. 

quire  an  independent  domicil.   Other-  sSee  ante,  §  209. 
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prudences/  but  because  we  number  among  our  population 
nearly  five  hundred  thousand  persons,  domiciled  among  us, 
who,  owing  to  the  probation  of  our  naturalization  statutes,  are 
still  nationalized  in  Europe,  whose  marriages  would,  upon  this 
hypothesis,  be  subject  to  tiiie  caprice  of  sovereignties  essentially 
foreign,  in  some  of  which  divorces  are  granted  on  mere  ex 
parte  petitions.  The  only  remaining  test  is  domicil,  and  it  is 
a  right  test,  since  it  assumes,  not  merely  residence,  but  an  in- 
tention to  remain  permanently  in  the  territory  of  the  state  as- 
serting jurisdiction.  When  lie  record  of  a  forei^  divorce  is 
presented  to  us,  therefore,  the  first  question  is.  Was  there  a 
domicil  of  at  least  one  of  the  parties  in  the  divorcing  state? 
Supposing  the  record  merely  avers  "residence,'' — ^the  term 
"residence"  being  ambiguous,  it  is  competent  to  show  that  there 
was  no  domicil.  Supposing  the  record  to  aver  "domicil," — 
it  is  competent,  as  we  will  hereafter  see,  collaterally  to  dispute 
this  averment^  Domicil  being  a  prerequisite  to  jurisdiction, 
it  is  a  petitio  principii  to  prove  domicil  by  averring  domicil 
It  is  no  reply  to  this  position  that  the  state  granting  the  di- 
vorce makes  "residence,"  and  not  "domicil,"  the  test  Inde- 
pendently of  the  position,  already  taken,  that  "residence,"  in 
statutes  to  this  eflFect,  is  to  be  treated  as  convertible  with  "dom- 
icil,"® we  must  remember  that  no  state  can,  so  far  as  concerns 
others,  change  the  standard  of  jurisdiction.''  A  state  may  say, 
*'I  will  divorce  persons  on  the  mere  residence  of  the  petition- 
<3r;"  but  a  decree  of  divorce,  based  solely  on  such  residence, 
though  binding  in  the  state  granting  it,  will  not  be  regarded  as 
binding  by  states  making  domicil  the  test.  So  far  as  tiiis  coun- 
try is  concerned,  it  is  generally  settled  that  residence  without 
domicil  will  not  entitle  a  party  to  sue  for  a  divorce  that  will 
bind  extraterritorially.®     There  must  be  a  real  domicil;  that 

4  Sec  ante,  §§  7,  8,  34.  That  domi-  Pick.  410;  Hanover  t.  Turner,  14 
-cil,  not  allegiance,  is  the  test,  see  JVi-  Mass.  227,  7  Am.  Dec.  203;  Chaee  v. 
hoyet  V.  Niboyet,  L.  R.  4  Prob.  Div.  Chase,  6  Gray,  157 ;  Shannon  v.  Shan- 
1,  48  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  1,  39  L.  T.  N.  nan,  4  Allen,  134;  Coadington  v.  Cod- 
S.  486,  27  Week.  Rep.  203.  dington,  20  N.  J.  Eq.  263;  Smith  v. 

6See  post,  §  230.  Smith,  4  G.  Greene,  266;  People  v. 

^Ante,  $  21 ;  post,  i  229.  Datcell,  25  Mich.  247,  12  Am.  Rep. 

7Soe  ante,  §§  77i,  215.  260;  Thompson  v.  State,  28  Ala.  12, 

^Winship  v.  Winship,  16  N.  J.  Eq.  and  see  cases  cited  post,  §  228. 
107;  Brmcn  v.  Brotcnj  14  N.  J.  Eq.  "To  each  state  belongs  the  exclu- 
78.  See  Cooley,  Const.  Lim.  400;  2  sive  right  and  power  of  determining 
Bishop,  Marr.  Sl  Div.  §  121 ;  Leith  t.  upon  the  status  of  its  resident  and 
Leith,  30  N.  H.  20;  Ditson  v.  Ditson,  domiciled  citizens  and  subjects,  in  re- 
4  R.  I.  87 ;  Johnson  T.  Johnson,  4  spect  to  the  question  of  marriage  and 
Paige,    460;    Oreene    ▼.    Oreene,  11   divorce;  and  no  other  state,  nor  its 
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judicial   tribunals,   can  acquire  any  Am.  Rep.  299.       In    most   of   these 

lawful   jurisdiction   to   interfere    in  cases  the  service  upon  the  defendant 

such  matters  between  any  such  sub-  ^^^  ^«„i.„„«4.:„«  ^,  «.,i.«*:<.„4.«^ „ 

jecte,  when  neither  of  them  has  be-  "^"^  constructive  or  substituted  serv- 

come  bona  fide  domiciled  within  its  ice»  ^^^  t^©  significance  of  that  fact 

limits,  and  any  judgment  rendered   by  appears  to  be  only  in  its  bearing  on 

any  such  tribunal  under  any  such  dr-  the  question  whether  the  defendant  is 

cumstances    is    an    absolute  nullity.  ^,^^,„j„j    ^^^^    ^^«<„;««    fT,™*    *\.^ 

i>irjfonv.  ZK««on,  4R.L  87;  Ck)oley,  P^^^^"^^^    ''^°^    ^^^Ji^^S    that    the 

Const.   Um.   400,   and  notes    cited;  plaintiff  was  domiciled  at  the  forum. 

Kerr  v.  Kerr,  41  N.  Y.  272;  Hodman  See  post,  §  230a.       The  statutes  of 

T.  Hoifman,  46  N.  Y.  30,  7  Am.  Rep.  ^he  states  in  which  the  decrees  in- 

209;    Hanover  v.    Turner,    14   Mass.  ,     j   •     j.v                                   j      j 

227,  7  Am.  Dec.  203."    Cornell,  J.,  in  solved  m  these  cases  were  rendered 

State  V.  Armington,  25  Minn.  29.  make    domicil,  or    residence    animo 

manendi,  a  prerequisite  of  jurisdic- 

In    addition    to    the    cases    cited  tion,  though  in  most  of  the  cases  the 

above,   it   is   held  by  the   following  decision  was  referred  to  the  general 

cases,    upon    principles    of    interna-  principles  of  international  law. 

tional  law,  that  a  decree  of  divorce  In  People  v.  Dawell,  25  Mich.  247, 

rendered  in  a  state  in  which  neither  12  Am.  Rep.  260,  a  decree  of  divorce 

of  the  parties  was  domiciled,  or  re-  rendered  in  Indiana  was  held  invalid 

sided  animo  manendi,  was    not  en-  in  Michigan  because  neither  of  the 

titled     to    recognition     in    another,  parties  to  the  suit  ever  resided  in  In- 

Bell  V.  Bell,  181  U.  S.  175,  45  L.  ed.  diana,    even     upon     the   assumption 

S04,  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  551,  Affirming  that  the  decree  would  have  been  valid 

157  N.  Y.  719,  53  N.  E.  1123;  Streit-  by  the  laws  of  that  state. 

wolf  v.  StreitiDolf,  181  U.  S.  179,  45  At  one  time  the  statutes  of  Utah 

L.   ed.   807,   21    Sup.   Ct.  Rep.   553;  attempted   to   confer   jurisdiction  to 

Andrews  v.  Andreios,  188  U.  S.  14,  grant  divorces  at  the  suit  of  a  per- 

47  L.  ed.  366,  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  237;  son  who  was  not,  but  desired  to  be- 

Harrison  v.   Harrison,   20  Ala.   629,  come,  a  resident  of  the  territory.    In 

56  Am.  Dec.  227;  Strait  v.  Strait,  3  the    following    cases    Utah    divorces 

MacArth.  415 ;  Hood  v.  State,  56  Ind.  based  on  such  statute  were  refused 

263,    26   Am.    Rep.    21;    Watkins   v.  recognition   in    other    states  because 

Watkins,   125  Ind.  163,  21   Am.   St.  neither  party  was    bona    fide    domi- 

Rep.  217,  25  N.  E.  176;  Beeman  v.  ciled  in  Utah:     Hood    v.    State,    56 

Kitzman  (Iowa)  99  N.  W.  171;  Oreg-  Ind.  263,  26  Am.  Rep.  21;  lAtotvich 

ory  V.  Gregory,  78  Me.  187,  57  Am.  v.  Litowich,  19  Kan.    451,    27    Am. 

Rep.  792,  3  Atl.  280;  Reed  v.  Reed,  Rep.    145;    State   v.    Armington,    25 

52  Mich.  117,  50  Am.  Rep.  247,   17  Minn.     29;     Smith     v.     Smith,     19 

X.    W.    720;    Thelen    v.    Thelen,    75  Neb.  706,  28  N.  W.  296;   People  ex 

Minn.  433,  78  N.  W.  108;  St.  Sure  v.  rel.   Public    Charities    d   Correction 

Lindsfelt,  82  Wis.  346,  19  L.  R.  A.  Comrs.     v.     Smith,     13    Hun,     414; 

515,  33  Am.  St.  Rep.  50,  52  N.  W.  308  Oettys  v.  Oettys,  3  Lea,  260,  31  Am. 

(divorce  rendered    in    foreign    coun-  Rep.  637;  Morgan  v.  Morgan,  1  Tex. 

try)  ;   Kerr  v.  Kerr,  41   N.  Y.  272;  Civ.  App.  315,  20  S.  W.  154;  Hardy 

Hoffman  v.  Hoffman,  46  N.  Y.  30,  7  v.  Smith,  136  Mass.  328. 
Vol.  I.  CoNFL.  of  Laws — 30. 
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is  to  say,  the  domicil  must  be  adopted  as  a  permanency;* 
though  the  fact  that  the  object  was  to  acquire  the  benefit  of  a 
more  favorable  type  of  jurisprudence  does  not  prevent  a  dom- 
icil from  vesting.  *• 

223a.  When  local  statnte  substitntes  residence  for  domicil.^ 

Since  the  principle  stated  in  the  last  section,  to  the  effect  that 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter  in  divorce  depends  upon 
domicil,  and  not  on  residence  merely,  is  one  of  international 
law,  it  ought,  in  the  absence  of  conflicting  statutes,  to  govern 
the  courts  in  the  assumption  of  jurisdiction  to  grant  divorces, 
as  well  as  in  the  recognition  of  divorces  granted  in  other  coim- 
tries.  Generally,  however,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  any 
particular  state  or  country,  as  aflFected  by  domicil  or  residence, 
is  fixed  by  statute.  Therefore,  when  it  is  merely  a  question  as 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  domestic  court,  the  only  function  of  the 
principle  is  to  serve  as  a  rule  of  statutory  construction  if  the 
language  of  the  statute  is  ambiguous.^     Of  course,  if  the  Ian- 

•See  post,  fi  228.  by  statute.    Whitcomh  v.  Whitannh, 

idAnte,  SS  28,  66,  135.  46  Iowa,  437. 

Tliat  it  is  sufficient  for  one  party 
The  statement  of  the  teict  on  this  to  be   domiciled   in  the  jurisdiction 

point  is  supported  by  Colbum  v.  Col-  '^^\  ^  ^"^  *^^.*^®.  "^ -^  *?^ 

»  -^  ^.^1^    *.,    ««  VT    «7    ^n  next    section.     This    is    denied    by 

hum,  70  Mich.  647,  38  N.  W.  607;  j^^g^  Redfield,  who  dainm  that  the 

Fosdick  V.  Fosdick,  15  R.  I.  130,  23  common   domicil  alone   is   sufficient. 

Atl.  140;  and  Re  Hall,  61  App.  Div.  F«r   a   learned   examination   of    the 

OAA   Tft  XT  V   fii,r.«  ^AA  question.  see  16  Am.  L.  Reg.   N.  S. 

266,  70  N.  Y.  Supp.  406.  ^p^^^   jg^^^  ^  *^ 

As  to  the  Massachusetts  statute,       *  In  .Vo^tre  y.  Maguire,  7  Dana, 

see  post,  §   229;   Chase  v.  Chase,  6  181,  it  was  held,  under  the  influence 

Gray,  157 ;  Smith  v.  Smith,  13  Gray,  of  this  principle,  that  the  statute  of 

^ As  holding  that  mere  residence  of  Kentucky,  relied  on  by  plaintiff,  had 

the  complainant  is  sufficient  when  it  ^^^  attempted  to  confer  jurisdiction 

comes  up  to  the  statutory  limit,  see  upon  the  courts  of  that  state  over 

Bahhitt  v.  Babbitt,  69111.277;  Dutch-  suits  for  divorce,  where  neither  par- 

ery  D«tc7ter  39.Wis.651      But  such  ^  ^^  domiciled  within   the   state, 

residence,  without  domicil,  will  not  ^       .,  .^  .^^.     ^,  *"^ 

bind   extraterritorially;    and   it  has  even  if  it  were  withm  the  power  of 

been  expressly  held  in  Iowa  that  resi-  the  legislature  to  confer  jurisdiction 

dence  in  that  state,  for  the  mere  pur-  under  such  circumstances, 
pose  of  bringing  a  divorce  suit,  ^oes       j      y  y  jg  j^    j    j. 

not  give  jurisdiction,  though  contin-  ^^^^      „,  ^^  ,        '  .   «.   «|. 

ued  for  the  length  oi  time  required  ^^O:   Blumenthal  t.   TannenhoU,  31 
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guage  of  the  statute  is  unambiguous,  and  substitutes  residence 
for  domicil  as  the  basis  of  jurisdiction,  the  general  principle  of 
international  law  must  yield,  unless  the  statute  is  unconstitu- 
tionaL* 

224.  Wife  may  acqnire  independent  domicil. — ^Domicil  being 
the  test,  the  question  next  comes  up,  whose  domicil  ?  In  Eng- 
land, as  we  have  seen,  the  prevailing  opinion  has  been,  the  hus- 
band's domicil.  ^  But  in  the  United  States,  from  our  peculiar 
position  as  a  confederation  of  independent  sovereignties,  con- 
tiguous, but  each  with  its  distinctive  municipal  law  of  divorce, 
the  difficulties  of  the  rule  soon  became  manifest  A  man  might 
give  his  wife  cause  for  divorce  and  then  defy  her  and  defy  the 
law,  by  putting  it  out  of  her  power  to  avail  herself  of  this  cause. 
That  which  is  an  aggravation  of  the  oflFense  would  become  its 
shield.  Deserting  her,  he  might  take  np  his  home  in  a  remote 
state,  where  she  could  only  pursue  him  at  great  expense,  en- 
countering a  jurisprudence  selected  by  him  as  the  most  unfav- 
orable to  her  claims.     Or  he  might  drive  her,  by  his  cruelty, 

N.  J.  Eq.  \M;  and  Payaon  v.  Payson,  poses  of  divorce  means  domicil,  or  at 

34  N.  H.  518,  the  refusal  to  take  ju-  least  residence  animo  manendi. 

risdiction  where  neither  party  was  2  in  Calef  v,  Calef,  54  Me.  365,  92 

domiciled  within  the  state  seems  to  Am.  Dec.  549,  the  principle,  as  appli- 

have  heen  prompted,  or  at  least  in-  cahle  in  Maine,  was  stated  with  the 

ilaenced,  by  the  general  principle.  qualification  that  the   parties   were 

So,   in  Andrews  v.   Andrews,  176  not  married  in  that  state;  but  this 

Mass.  $)2,  67  N.  £.  333,  under  the  in-  qualification  is  due  to  the  fact  that 

fluence  of  this  principle  of  interna-  the  Maine  statute,   contrary  to  the 

tional   law,  the  words   "resident   of  general    principle    of    international 

the  territory"  in  the  South  Dakota  law,   makes   the   celebration   of   the 

statute  defining  the  jurisdiction   in  marriage  in  that  state  a  ground  of 

divorce  were  construed  to  require  a  jurisdiction,  without  reference  to  the 

domicil   in   the   territory.      To   the  domicil  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of 

same  effect  are  Oraliam  v.  Ordham,  9  the  suit.    That  is  also  true  in  New 

N.  D.  8S,  81  N.  W.  44;  De  Meli  v.  De  York.     (Code  Civ.  Proc.  §  1756,  subd. 

Meli,  120  N.  Y.  485,  17  Am.  St.  Rep.  2.)     Holmes,  Ch.  J.,  in  Andrews  v. 

652,  24  N.  E.  996;  Hooker  v.  Hooker  Andrews,  176  Mass.  92,  57  N.  E.  333, 

(N.  J.  Eq.)    37  Atl.  773;   Blake  v.  seems  to  intimate  a  doubt  as  to  the 

Dudley,    111    La.    1096,   36  So.   203;  constitutionality  of  a  statute  substi- 

Uamill  y.  Talbott,  81  Mo.  App.  210.  tuting    simply    bodily   presence    for 

And  nearly  all  of  the  cases  seem  to  domicil  as  a  basis  of  jurisdiction. 

assume  that  "residence"  for  the  pur-  lAntti.  <  221. 
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In  MastMichnsetts,  by  statute  a  foreign  divorce  granted  in. 
fraud  of  home  law  is  invalid. — In  Massachusetts  it  is  provided 
by  statute  that  "when  an  inhabitant  of  this  commonwealth 
goes  into  another  state  or  coimtry  to  obtain  a  divorce  for  a 
cause  which  occurred  here,  while  the  parties  resided  here,  or 
for  cause  which  would  not  authorize  a  divorce  by  the  laws  of 
this  commonwealth,  a  divorce  so  obtained  shall  he  of  no  force 
or  effect  in  this  commonwealth."^  It  has  been  ruled  that  this 
statute  has  no  application  to  cases  where  the  parties  move  to 
another  state  for  other  purposes,  and  when  five  years  after- 
wards the  husband  commences  proceedings  for  divorce,  though 
the  wife  had  intermediately  returned,  and  become  domiciled 
again  in  Massachusetts.^ 

Internationally,  the  statute  can  only  affect  persons  domiciled 
in  Massachusetts.^  But  in  all  cases  where  the  record  of  a  for- 
eign divorce  is  offered  in  evidence  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  admis- 
sible to  show  that  the  party  obtaining  it,  when  domiciled  in 
Massachusetts,  in  evasion  of  its  laws  went  into  the  state  grant- 

H.  620.  And  the  cause  of  divorce,  if  tention  not  to  change  it.  Hart  v. 
arising  out  of  the  state,  must  have  Lindsey,  17  N.  H.  235,  43  Am.  Dec, 
been  at  a  time  when  the  domicil  of  597;  Leach  v.  Pi lZ«6«ry,  15  K  H.  138. 
the  libellant  was  in  the  state.  Clark  An  existing  domicil  is  not  changed  or 
V.  Clark,  8  N.  H.  21 ;  Frary  v.  Frary,  lost  by  a  departure  from  it  for  a  tem- 
10  N.  H.  61,  32  Am.  Dec.  395;  Smith  porary  purpose,  or  with  an  intention 
V.  Smith,  12  N.  H.  80;  Kimball  v.  of  returning.  Bump  v.  Smithy  11  N. 
Kimball,  13  N.  H.  "^25;   Hopkins  v.  H.  48." 

Hopkins,  36  N.  H.  474;  Leith  v.  Jurisdiction,  when  acquired,  is  not 
Leith,  39  N.  H.  20,  32,  33.  If  the  devested  by  removal.  Baily  v.  Schra- 
domicil  of  the  libellant,  at  the  time  der,  34  Ind.  260. 

the  alleged  causes  of  divorce  took  In  New  York,  however,  there  is  a 
place,  was  in  New  Hampshire,  as  he  tendency  to  hold  that  residence  of  the 
claims,  the  court  has  jurisdiction  of  petitioner,  followed  by  an  appearance 
the  cause;  otherwise,  not.  The  place  of  the  defendant,  when  there  is  no 
of  one's  domicil  is  the  place  of  his  collusion,  may  sustain  jurisdiction, 
home.  Phillimore,  Domicil,  11.  In  Vischer  v.  Vischer,  12  Barb.  640.  But 
the  ordinary  acceptation,  it  is  where  see  Hunt  v.  Hunt,  72  N.  Y.  217,  2S 
he  lives  and  has  his  home.  Story,  Am.  Rep.  129,  cited  post,  §  237. 
Confl.  L.  p.  41.     It  is  the  place  in 

which,  both  in  fact  and  intent,  the       i  This  statute,  in  substantially  the 
home  of  a  person  is  established,  with-  game  language,  was  continued  in  the 
out  anv  existing  purpose  of  mind  to  ^.^  .  .         -  jL^„ 
returnto  a  foii.er  home.     It  ie  the  ^^«»o°  <>*  ^^- 
place  which  the  fact  and  the  intent, 

combining  with  one  another,  gravi-  2Hood  v.  Hood,  11  Allen,  196,  87 
tate  to  and  center  in  as  the  home.  2  Am.  Dec.  709.  See  Shannon  v.  Shan- 
Bishop,  Marr.  &  Div.  118,  To  ac-  non,  4  Allen,  134,  where  a  fraudulent 
quire  a  domicil,  residence  and  the  in-  divorce,  granted  in  another  state,  waa 
tention  to  make   it  the   home  must  held  invalid. 

concur.  Once  acquired,  actual  resi-  sThe  statute  requiring  that  the 
der.ce  is  not  indispensable  for  its  re-  parties  should  "have  lived  together 
tention;  it  may  be  retained  by  an  in-  as  man  and  wife"  in  the  state  is  can- 
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iug  the  divorce  to  obtain  a  divorce  for  a  cause  not  recognized 
by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts;  and  if  this  be  proved,  the  di- 
vorce will  be  a  nullity.* 

230.  Becord  must  aver  necessary  facts,  and  these  facts  may  be 
collaterally  disputed. — The  record  must  aver  the  facts  neces- 
sary to  give  jurisdiction;^  and  these  facts  (e.  g.,  the  allegation 
of  domicil)  may  be  collaterally  disputed,*  But  when  the  con- 
strued to  mean  that  they  must  have  ed  States  •  •  •  we  find  it  unnec- 
had  a  domieil  in  the  state.  Schrow  essary  to  decide/' 
V.  Bchrow,  103  Mass.  674;  Rosa  v.  n^-^^^^*.  ^  rL^^»^».  7a  i^yr-  Kin 
Re,  103  Mase.  676.     See  ^U.  i  21.  ^  ,'^'^'f'' ?   \   ^""'^l  J^  ^*-   ^^' 

held  that  a  similar  statute  was  mere- 

^„  m      ^   iA  -Kjr        oiVT    Jy  an  affirmance  of  the  general  prin- 

*Banover  v.  Turner,  14  Mass.  227,    -^  ,       ^   .  ^        ^.       ,    ®  /  ,.^ 

7  Am.  Dec.  203;  Clark  v.  Clark,  8  ^'^^^  ^\  mtemational  law.  and  did 
CuBh.  385;  Lyon  t.  Lyon,  2  Gray,  "«^  ^^^J  ^^^^'^  the  party  who  pro- 
367;  Chase  y.  Chase,  6  Gray,  157;  cured  the  divorce  obtained  a  bona 
Smith  y.  Smith,  IZ  Gray,  209;  Setoall  ^^^  ^«"^*<^^^  ^"^  ^^«  «^^  ^^^'"^  '^ 
V.  Seicall,  122  Mass.  166,  23  Am.  Rep.   ^'**  granted. 

299;  Hardy  ▼.  Stnith,  136  Mass.  328;  iq^i^  ^  q^i^^  3  ^^  ^pp  571. 
Dickinson  v.  XMcfcttwon,  167  Mass.  Hood  v.  ffooci,  56  Ind.  263,  26  Am. 
474,  45  N.  E.  1091;  Andrews  v.  An-   Rep.  21. 

4re..,  176  Mass.  92.  57  N.  E  333.  ^^^^tT:^_^77Li^^^y:  IciK 
While  the  language  of  the  statute  ^^  g  gO;  Adam*  v.  Adams,  61  N.  H. 
does  not,  perhaps,  necessarily  nega-  388,  12  Am.  Rep.  134;  Carleton  v. 
live  the  acquisition  of  a  domicil  in  Bickford,  13  Gray,  591,  74  Am.  Dec. 
the  other  state,  the  later  cases,  at  $^2;  f'^^9ery  (^olum^a  Ins  Co.  99 
^  . '  .,  .  .,  .  .,  Mass.  267,  96  Am.  Dec.  <<*/ ;  Edson  v. 
least,  seem  to  take  the  view  that  the  fjct^on,  108  Mass.  590,  11  Am.  Rep. 
statute  presupposes  that  there  is  no  393;  Seuxill  v.  Setcall,  122  Mass.  156, 
bona   fide   domicil   acquired   in     the  23  Am.  Rep.  299;   Hoffman  v.  Hoff- 

state  where  the  decree  is  rendered;  ^''^^  ^-  Y*  ^iJ  ^^'  ^^P;  ^9?; 

J  ^,      .      ....       -  .,  Doughty  v.   Doughty,  28   N.   J.   Eq. 

and  the  implication  from  these  cases  rsI;    Biumentha I  v.    Tannenholz,   31 

seems  to  be  that  if,  notwithstanding  N.  J.  Eq.  194;  Reel  v.  Elder,  62  Pa. 

that  the  motive  of  a  person  in  going  308,  1  Am.  Rep.  414;  Cox  v.  Cox,  19 

to  another  state  was  to  take  advan-  ^^^j?  ^^^hl,^"^'  J/J^'it^^J  ^^^^^^^ 

,  .^     ..  ,  ,  XI-  V.  Dawell,  25  Mich.  247,  12  Am.  Rep. 

tage  of  its  divorce  laws,  he  neverthe-  geO;   TAtowich  v.  Litowich,   19  Kan. 

less  intended  to  make  it  his  perma-  451,  27  Am.  Rep.  146;  State  v.  Ar- 

nent  residence,  the  sUtute  wiU  not  mington,  26  Minn.  29. 
„„  ,_  In  Cheever  v.  Wilson,  9  Wall.  123, 

"PP*^-  19  L.  ed,  608,  Judge  Swayne  reserved 

In     Dickinson   v.    Dickinson,    167  the  question  whether  the  averment  of 

Mass.  474,  45  N.  E.  1091,  the  court  domicil  in  the  record  of  the  divorce 

said:     "Whether,  if  the  libellee  had  was  conclusive     "It  is  said,"  so  he 

...  speaks,  "the  petitioner  went  to  Indi- 

acquired  a  domicil  m  Indiana  at  the  ana  to  procure  the  divorce,  and  that 

time  he  filed  his  application   for  a  she   never   resided   there.     The   only 

divorce  there,    we    should    recognize  question  is  as  to  the  reality  of  her 

....  ,.,  ,  °      .  new  residence  and  of  the  change  of 

his   divorce  as  valid,   under   art.   4,  domicil.     That  she  did  reside  in  the 

I  1,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit-  county  where  the  petition  was  filed  is 
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struction  of  the  laws  of  the  divorcing  state  is  concerned,  the 
judgment  of  the  courts  of.  that  state  is  conclusive.* 

230a.  Lnpeachment  of  decree  of  sister  state  upon  jurisdictional 
facts. — It  is  a  well-established  principle,  in  the  application  of 
the  "full  faith  and  credit''  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, that  the  recital  in  the  divorce  proceedings  of  the  jurisdic- 
tional fact  of  the  plaintiffs  residence  or  domicil  in  the  state  or 
territory  where  the  divorce  was  granted  may  be  impeached  when 
the  divorce  comes  in  question  in  another  state,  at  least  if  the 
defendant  did  not  appear.^  There  is  considerable  conflict  be- 
tween the  decisions  of  the  state  courts  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
defendant's  appearance  in  the  original  suit  upon  the  right  to 
impeach  the  decree  upon  the  ground  of  the  nonresidence  of  the 
plaintiff  who  procured  it,  and  the  tendency  of  those  decisions 
seems  to  be  to  deny  the  right  in  such  case  if  the  action  or  pro- 
ceeding in  which  the  decree  is  introduced  is  between  the  par- 

expreasly  found  by  the  decree.  Wlieth-  Rep.  217,  25  N.  E.  175;  Dunham  v. 
er  this  finding  is  concluaive,  or  only  Dunham,  162  111.  689,  36  L.  R-  A.  70, 
prima  facie  sufficient,  is  a  point  on  ^  ^^  «  q.,  oj^*^  ^  m  i  e^ 
which  the  authorities  are  not  in  bar-  ^  ^^  ^'  ^^'  ^'^**  ^-  ^^*'  ^4 
raony.  We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  ^o^a,  429,  6  N.  W.  689;  2Veff  t.  Beau- 
to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  champ,  74  Iowa,  92,  36  N.  W.  905; 
point.  The  finding  is  clearly  suffi-  gmith  v.  kimith,  43  La.  Ann.  1140,  10 
cient  unless  overcome  by  adverse  tes-   c«  o^o     i>^  *^  »    o  i^w.  t 

timony.  None  adequate  to  the  re-  ^'  ^48;  Benton'8  Successum,  106  I^. 
suit  is  found  in  the  record.  Giving  494,  59  L.  R.  A.  135,  31  So.  123; 
to  what  there  is  the  fullest  effect,  it  Gregory  v.  Gregory,  78  Me.  187,  57 
only  raises  a  suspicion  that  the  ani-  Am.  Rep.  792,  3  Atl.  280;  Adams  v. 
mii8  manendi  may  have  been  want-  ^  j^^^  u-^  -it  —  oaa  lo  t  t.  * 
ing."     See  ante,  §223.  '^'^*^'  ^^  ^*«''-  2»0,  13  L.  R.  A. 

I  Hunt  V.  Hunt,  72  N.  Y.  217,  28  275,  28  N.  E.  260;  Reed  v.  Reed,  52 
Am.  Rep.  129.  Mich.  117,  60  Am.  Rep.  247,  17   N. 

W.  720;  TheUm  v.  Theleny  75  Minn. 

I  Bell  V.  Bell,  181  U.  S.  176,  45  L.  433,  78  N.  W.  108;  Dumont  v.  Du- 
ed.  804,  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  661;  mont  (N.  J.  Eq.)  45  Atl.  107;  Kerr 
Htreitwolf  v.  8treitu)olf,  181  U.  S.  y,  Kerr,  41  JH.  Y,  272;  Hunt  y.  Hunt, 
179,  45  L.  ed.  807,  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  72  N.  Y.  217,  28  Am.  Rep.  129;  Cross 
653;  Thompson  v.  State,  28  Ala.  12;  v.  Cross,  108  N.  Y.  628,  15  N.  E.  333; 
Re  James,  99  Cal.  374,  37  Am.  St.  De  Meli  v.  De  Meli,  120  N.  Y.  485,  17 
Rep.  60,  33  Pac  1122;  Strait  v.  Am.  St.  Rep.  652,  24  N.  E.  996;  Van 
Strait,  3  MacArth.  415;  Watkins  v.  Fossen  v.  State,  37  Ohio  St.  317,  41 
Wathi^,   125  Ind.  163,  21   Am.   St.    Am.  Rep.  507;  Morgan  t.  Morgan,  1 
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ties  to  the  original  suit  or  their  privies;^  but  to  uphold  the 
right,  notwithstanding  the  appearance,  when  the  state,  as  in  a 
criminal  case,  is  a  party  to  the  action.®  This  distinction,  how- 
ever, has  been  repudiated  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  which  held  that  the  appearance  by  de- 
fendant in  a  suit  for  a  divorce  did  not  preclude  her  from  im- 
peaching the  decree,  when  it  came  in  question  in  another  state, 
upon  the  groimd  of  the  nonresidence  of  the  plaintiff,  although 
the  question  arose  between  her  and  a  woman  whom  the  husband 
subsequently  married,  over  the  right  to  administer  upon  his 
estate  as  his  widow.  The  decision  is  upon  the  broad  ground 
that  the  nonresidence  of  plaintiff  goes  to  the  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject-matter,  which  cannot  be  conferred  by  consent.  * 

Tex.  Civ.  App.  315,  21   S.  W.  164;  First,  proceedings  between  the  state 

Dormiizer  v.  German  8av.  d  L.  8oc,  of  the  parties'  actual  residence  and 

'23  Wash.  132,  62  Pac.  862.     See  also  one  of  the  parties;  second,  proceed- 

cases  cited  ante,  §  230,  note  2.    And  ings  between  the  parties  in  the  state 

see  note  to  59  L.  R.  A.  135,  143.  of  their  residence,  where  the  divorce 

^Kinnier  v.  Kinnier,  45  N.  Y.  635,  in  the  other  statewas  procured  on  the 
6  Am.  Rep.  132;  Johnson  v.  Johnson,  application  of  one  of  them,  the  other 
67  How.  Pr.  144;  Turpin  v.  Turpin  not  appearing  in  the  action  to  pro- 
(Tenn.  Ch.  App.)  68  S.  W.  763;  cure  it;  third,  proceedings  between 
Ferry  v.  Ferry,  9  Wash.  239,  37  Pac.  the  parties  when  both  voluntarily  ap- 
431 ;  Waldo  v.  Waldo,  52  Mich.  94,  17  pear  in  the  action  in  which  the  di- 
N.  W.  710;  Loud  v.  Loud,  129  Mass.  vorce  was  granted  and  consented  to 
J 4  (where  the  defendant  also  execut-  the  jurisdiction,  or  that  the  court 
ed  a  release  reciting  the  divorce).  It  might  determine  the  facts  on  which 
is  further  to  be  observed  that  in  the  the  jurisdiction  depends.  It  was 
cases  cited  in  the  preceding  note  held  that  the  determination  might  be 
there  was  no  appearance,  though  the  contradicted  in  either  the  first  or  sec- 
rule  is  not  therein  expressly  limited  ond  class,  but  not  in  the  third  class, 
to  such  cases.  to   which   the   case   in   question   be- 

s  The  distinction    here    suggested  longed.    The  question  arose  in  this 

between  cases  afTecting  the  rights  of  case  between  the  wife  who  procured 

private   parties   and   those  affecting  the  divorce,  and  who  alleged  in  her 

the    rights    of    the    state    is    fully  complaint  that  she  was  a  resident  of 

brought  out  in  Re  Ellis,  56  Minn,  the  state  where  it  was  granted,  and 

401,  23  L.  R.  A.  287,  43  Am.  St.  Rep.  a  woman  whom  the  husband  subse- 

514,  56  N.  W.  1056.    The  court  there  quently  married, 
divides  the  cases  in  which  the  ques-       *Andre%os  v.  Andreuis,  188  U.  S.  14, 

tion  may  arise  into  three  classes:  47  L.  ed.  366,  23  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  237. 
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Some  cases  hold  that  the  impeaching  evidence  must  negative 
the  residence  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  state  where  the  divorce  was 
rendered  at  the  time  the  suit  was  commenced,  and  that  if  he 
was  a  resident  at  that  time  the  finding  of  the  court  which 
granted  the  divorce  as  to  the  length  of  his  residence  cannot  be 
impeached.**  The  right  to  impeach  has  sometimes  been  limited 
to  cases  where  the  determination  of  the  foreign  court  was  pro- 
cured by  fraud;®  but  as  the  fraud  in  these  cases  seems  to  have 
been  predicated  of  false  testimony  or  concealment  of  essential 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  of  domicil,  the  qualification 
■does  not  seem  to  be  practically  very  important,  though  it  might, 
perhaps,  operate  to  prevent  the  impeachment  of  a  finding  as  to 
domicil,  so  far  as  it  rests  upon  an  inference,  drawn  by  the  court 
of  the  other  state,  from  the  actual  facts  respecting  the  domicil 
of  the  plaintiff.  Of  course,  a  voluntary  appearance  by  the 
defendant  waives  any  objection  to  the  jurisdiction  based  upon 
his  or  her  nonresidence  and  the  fact  that  the  process  was  served 
oonstructively  only,  since  that  objection  goes  merely  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  person,  and  a  voluntary  appearance  is  as  effective 

This  decision  affirmed  the  decision  of  cision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 

the  Massachusetts  supreme  judicial  Court,  however,  as  stated  in  the  text, 

court  in  the  case   (176  Mass.  92,  67  is  put  upon  general  principles,  and 

N.  E.  333).    The  latter  court,  how-  not  upon  the  statute,  and  is  followed 

-ever,  distinguished  the  case  from  Re  in  Oerman  iSav.  d  L.  8oa,  ▼.  Dormiiz- 

Ellis,  65  Minn.  401,  23  L.  R.  A.  287,  cr,  192  U.  S.  126,  48  L.  ed.  221,  24 

43  Am.  St.  Rep.  614,  66  N.  W.  1066,  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  221,  where  no  such  lo- 

by  virtue  of  the  Massachusetts  stat-  cal  statute  was  involved, 
ute  providing  that,  when  an  inhabit-        ^Thurston  v.   Thurston,  58  Minn, 

ant  of  the  commonwealth  goes  into  279,  69  N.  W.  1017;  Kern  v.  Field,  68 

another  state  to  obtain  a  divorce  for  Minn.  317,  64  Am.  St.  Rep.  479,  71  N. 

«,  cause  which  occurred  in  the  com-  W.  393. 

mon wealth,    a    divorce    so    obtained       <  The  rule  is  thus  expressly  lim- 

shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect  in  the  ited  in  Magowan  v.  MtigovDan,  57  N. 

commonwealth;    and   held  that,    by  J.  £q.  322,  73  Am.  St.  Rep.  645,  42 

that  statute,  the  legislature  had  con-  Atl.  330,  and  FairchUd  v.  Pairckild, 

ferred  the  right  to  impeach  the  de-  63  N.  J.  £q.  678,  51  Am.  St.  Rep.  650, 

-cree,    irrespective   of   whether   there  34  Atl.  10. 
*was  an  appearance  or  not.    The  de- 
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to  confer  jurisdiction  of  the  person  as  personal  service  of  pro- 
within  the  state. 


231.  Bomicil  at  time  of  offense  immaterial. — ^In  Pennsylvania, 
Chief  Justice  Gibson,  in  a  case  of  much  celebrity,  took  the  po- 
sition that  jurisdiction  depends  upon  the  real  domicil  of  the 
parties  at  the  time  of  the  offense.  ^     An  act  was  passed  in  1850 

^Doraey  t.  Dorsey,  7   Watts.  350,  not  be  maintained,  obviously  because 

32  Am.  Dec.  767;   M^Dermotfa  Ap-  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the 

peal,  8  Watts  &  S.  256.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  defendant.     So  far  as 

It  seems  at  least  doubtful  whether  appears,  the  defendant  in  Dorsey  v. 
the  doctrine  announced  in  Doraey  v.  Dorsey,  7  Watts,  350,  32  Am.  Dec. 
Doraey,  7  Watts,  350,  32  Am.  Dec.  767,  was  not  personally  served  in 
Iffl,  was  not  intended  to  be  limited  Pennsylvania  and  did  not  appear,  so 
to  eases  where  the  defendant  is  not  that,  under  the  doctrine  of  the  Alli- 
at  the  time  of  the  suit,  and  has  not  son  CcLse,  the  action  in  the  Dorsey 
heen  at  any  time  since  the  delictum.  Case  would  have  failed  for  want  of 
a  resident  of  Pennsylvania.  At  jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  the  de- 
least^  those  were  the  facts  in  the  fendant,  even  if  the  case  had  arisen 
ease.  After  the  passage  of  the  act  after  the  act  of  1850^  which  expressly 
referred  to,  it  was  certainly  no  removes  any  objection  (so  far  as  ju- 
longer  an  objection  to  the  jurisdic-  risdiction  of  the  subject-matter  is 
tion  of  a  Pennsylvania  court  over  the  concerned)  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
subject-matter  that  the  cause  of  di-  domicil  of  both  parties  was  in  an- 
voroe  occurred  while  the  parties  were  other  state  at  the  time  of  the  <2«- 
domiciled  in  another  state;  and  yet  lictum.  The  doctrine  of  the  Allison 
it  was  held  in  Allison  v.  Allison,  18  Case  has  been  adopted  and  applied 
W.  N.  C.  508,  that  that  act  did  not  in  the  following  cases:  Nigh  v. 
confer  jurisdiction  to  grant  a  di-  Nigh,  2  Pa.  Co.  Ct.  674;  Davis  v. 
vorce  for  desertion  occurring  while  Davis,  12  Pa.  Co.  Ct.  641;  Burdiok 
both  parties  were  domiciled  in  an-  v.  Burdiok,  2  Pa.  Diet.  R.  622;  Tay- 
other  state,  notwithstanding  that  the  lor  v.  Taylor,  1  Chester  Co.  Rep.  486; 
plaintiff  had  since  become  domiciled  Ramsay  v.  Ramsay,  6  Legal  Gazette, 
in  Pennsylvania,  if  the  defendant  63;  Fitch  v.  Fitch,  1  C.  P.  Rep.  46; 
was  still  a  nonresident,  was  not  Conrad  v.  Conrad,  1  Lack.  Jur.  34; 
served  personally  within  the  state.  Tucker  v.  Tucker,  1  Lack.  Jur.  263; 
and  did  not  appear.  Here  is  a  clear  Benton  v.  Benton,  1  Lack.  Jur.  460; 
distinction  between  jurisdiction  of  Orimes  v.  Orimes,  12  Lane.  L.  Rev. 
the  subject-matter  and  jurisdiction  23.  But  it  was  held  in  Hull  v.  Hull, 
•of  the  person  of  the  defendant;  and,  8  Pa.  Dist.  R.  420,  that  constructive 
while  the  court  clearly  had  juris-  service  was  sufficient,  even  if  def end- 
diction  of  the  subject-matter  because  ant  remained  a  nonresident.  In  all 
it  was  expressly  conferred  by  stat-  these  cases  it  appeared  that  the  de- 
ute,  yet  it  held  that  the  action  could  fendant  was  still  a  nonresident  of 
Vol.  I.  Conn.,  of  Laws — 31. 
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to  remove  this  limitation,  but  the  supreme  court,  in  Ibr*^. 

ruled  that  the  act  did  not  give  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  tlie 

Pennsylvania  when  the  suit  was  com-  tion  in  such  case  was  denied,  not- 
menced,  and  that  he  was  not  person-  withstanding  that  the  libellee.  who 
ally  served  within  the  state  and  did  was  still  a  nonresident  of  Pennsylva 
not  appear;  and  the  intimation,  in  nia,  appeared  and  submitted  to  the 
all  except  the  last  case,  is  that,  if  he  jurisdiction.  The  last  decision 
had  been  a  resident,  or  had  been  per-  seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  dear- 
sonally  served  in  the  state,  or  had  ly  rests  upon  lack  of  jurisdiction  of 
appeared,  the  court  would  have  had  the  subject-matter;  at  least,  it  is  the 
jurisdiction.  In  Austin  v.  Auatin,  only  case  in  which  the  right  of  a 
4  Pa.  Co.  Ct.  368,  the  jurisdiction  court  of  Pennsylvania  to  entertain 
was  upheld,  notwithstanding  that  the  suit  is  denied  where  it  appeared 
the  cause  of  divorce  arose  while  the  that  defendant  was  personally  sub 
parties  were  domiciled  in  New  York,  ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eouii. 
it  appearing  that  the  respondent  sub-  Again,  the  following  cases  in 
sequently  came  to  Pennsylvania,  and  Pennsylvania,  which  have  refused  to 
resided  there  up  to  the  time  that  recognize  decrees  of  divorce  rendered 
service  by  publication  was  complete,  in  other  states  for  causes  of  divorce 
Again,  in  view  of  the  decision  in  occurring  before  the  acquisition  of  a 
Bishop  V.  Bishops  30  Pa.  416,  re-  domicil  therein,  emphasize  the  fact< 
ferred  to  in  the  next  note,  the  stat-  which  negative  jurisdiction  of  the 
ute  did  not  interfere  with  any  doc-  person  of  the  defendant  (%.  €.,  his 
trine  previously  established  in  the  nonresidence  at  the  time  of  the  suit 
state,  so  far  as  causes  of  divorce  and  lack  of  personal  service  or  ap 
arising  in  another  country  were  con-  pearance  in  the  state),  as  well  as  the 
cerned ;  and  yet.  in  heirisi  v.  LewiSf  fact  that  the  delictum  occurred  while 
0  Kulp,  420;  Lok'vs  V.  Lakes,  14  W.  both  parties  were  domiciled  in  an- 
N.  C.  306:  Kellow  v.  Kellotc,  1  I^e-  other  state:  Colvin  v.  Reed,  55 
high  Valley  I^w  Rep.  202  (decided  Pa.  375;  Reel  v.  Elder,  62  Pa.  308. 
after  the  Bishop  Case),  where  the  1  Am.  Rep.  414;  Piatt's  Appeal  8U 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  Pennsyl-  Pa.  601 ;  Fyock's  Estate,  135  Pa.  522, 
vania  to  grant  a  divorce  for  deser-  19  Atl.  1056;  Com.  v.  Maizes  23  W 
tion  or  adultery  occurring  while  the  X.  C.  572;  Philadelphia  useofWetk 
parties  were  domiciled  in  another  erby  v.  Wetherby,  16  Thila.  403 
country  was  denied,  the  facts  that  Com.  v.  Stevens^  25  Pa.  Co.  Ct  68 
that  defendant  was  a  nonresident  of  Com.  v.  Taylor,  1  Susquehanna  "U- 
Pennsylvania  at  the  time  of  tht  gal  Chronicle,  15;  Com.  v.  Shuler,  2 
suit,  was  not  personally  served  in  Pa.  Dist.  R.  652;  Board  cf  Ckaritia 
that  state,  and  did  not  appear,  as  v.  Moore,  6  Pa.  Co.  Ct.  66. 
well  as  the  fact  that  both  parties  But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  these  de- 
were  domiciled  in  a  foreign  country  cisions  were  really  upon  the  gronnd 
at  the  time  of  the  delictum,  are  ex-  that  the  court,  under  the  circiimstan 
pressly  stated  and  apparently  relied  ces,  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  per 
on.  In  McCartney  v.  McCartney,  30  son  of  the  defendant,  why  the  insist 
W.  N".  C.  132,  however,  the  jurisdic-  ence  upon  the  fact  that  the  occur- 
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ofFense  was  committed  outside  of  the  United  States.'  And  the 
view  of  Gibson^  Ch.  J.,  as  just  stated,  has  been  countenanced 
by  cases  in  New  Hampshire/   and  in  Louisiana.*     But  the 

renoe  of  the  offense  relied  upon  an-  States  Supreme  Court  in  At  her  ton 
tedated  the  acquisition  of  the  domi-  v.  Atherton,  181  U.  S.  176,  46  L.  ed. 
cil  in  the  state  where  the  decree  was  804,  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  644,  that  the 
rendered?  While  the  courts  in  these  fact  that  the  matrimonial  domicil, 
cases  do  not  clearly  distinguisli  be-  up  to  the  time  of  the  separation  of 
tween  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-  the  parties,  was  at  the  forum,  may 
matter  and  jurisdiction  of  the  per-  affect  the  right  of  the  court  to  pro- 
son  of  the  defendant,  there  seems  to  ceed  upon  constructive  service,  even 
be  involved  in  them  the  idea  that,  in  against  a  nonresident,  although  the 
case  of  a  cause  of  divorce  occurring  decision  in  that  case,  as  is  pointed 
while  both  parties  were  domiciled  at  out  in  a  subsequent  section,  seems 
the  forum,  or  perhaps,  if  subsequent-  to  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
ly  to  the  occurrence  of  such  cause  defendant  in  that  case  was  legally 
both  parties  had  acquired  a  domicil  domiciled  at  the  divorce  forum, 
there,  the  court  might  proceed  with-  The  foregoing  explanation  of  the 
out  jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  the  Pennsylvania  doctrine  seems  equally 
defendant.  In  other  words,  when  applicable  to  the  early  decisions  in 
such  is  the  case,  the  guilty  party  can-  Massachusetts.  Hopkins  v.  Hop- 
not  deprive  the  court  of  jurisdiction  kins^  3  Mass.  158;  Carter  v.  Carter ^ 
by  leaving  the  state  after  the  com-  6  Mass.  263;  Hartcau  v.  Harteau,  14 
mission  of  the  offense,  and  acquir-  Pick.  181,  25  Am.  Dec.  372.  In  these 
ing  a  domicil  elsewhere,  thus  putting  cases,  which  deny  the  jurisdiction  of 
it  beyond  the  power  of  the  court  to  a  court  of  Massachusetts,  it  appeared 
obtain  jurisdiction  of  his  or  her  per-  not  only  that  the  cause  of  divorce 
son ;  the  court  in  such  case  may  pro-  occurred  wliile  the  parties  were  dom- 
ceed  as  in  rem;  but,  when  the  cause  iciled  in  another  state,  but  also  that 
occurred  while  neither  party  was  thou.£rh  tlie  plaintiff  had  since  be- 
domiciled  at  the  forum,  the  injured  come  domiciled  in  Massachusetts,  the 
party  cannot,  by  subsequently  acquir-  defendant  was  still  a  nonresident, 
ing  a  domicil  there,  enable  the  court  and,  so  far  as  appears,  there  was  no 
to  proceed  without  nc(]uiring  juris-  personal  service  in  the  state,  or  ap- 
diction  of  tfte  person  of  the  defend-  pearanoe. 
ant.     This     theory,    by    which     the 

'right  to  proceed  without  jurisdiction  ^Bishop  v.  Bishop,  30  Pa.  416. 
of  the  person  of  the  defendant  is  sLet^/i  v.  Lei ^^  39  N.  H.  20;  C^rfc 
limited  to  cases  where  the  matrimo-  y^  fjj^^^^  g  j^  g  21;  Fellows  v.  FeZ- 
Dial  domicil  was  in  the  state  at  the  ^^eta,  8  N.  H.  160;  Greenlaw  v.  Greets 
time  of  the  de/tc<um,  or,  at  least,  has  i^^^  jg  N.  H.  202;  Batchelder  v. 
been  in  the  state  since  that  time  and  Batchelder,  14  N.  H.  380;  Payson  ▼. 
Ijefore  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  Payson,  34  N.  H.  618;  Hopkins  v. 
seems  to  be  in  accord  with  the  inti-  Hopkins,  35  N.  H.  474;  Foss  v.  Foss, 
mation,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  sg  n.  H.  283;  Norns  v.  N orris,  64  N. 
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weight  of  authority  is  that  the  suit  may  be  brought  in  any  state 
where  either  party  is  domiciled  at  the  time  of  suit,  irrespec- 

H.  523,  Id  Atl.  19.  In  this  state  the  New  Hampshire  while  the  parties 
rule  is  bnM'd  upon  a  ground  which  were  domiciled  there,  notwithstand- 
molces  it  applicable  whether  both  or  ing  that,  at  the  time  of  the  divorce 
only  one  of  the  parties  are  domiciled  in  the  other  state,  the  defendant  still 
at  the  forum  at  the  time  of  the  suit,  retained  his  domicil  in  New  Hamp- 
and  without  reference  to  whether  the  sliire. 

defendant  is  personally  subject  to  the  In  Harringtrm  y.  Harrington,  68 
jurisdiction  of  the  court;  and  in  N.  H.  360,  44  Atl.  S22,  it  was  held 
some  of  the  foregoing  cases  it  ap-  that  a  decree  of  divorce  might  be 
peared,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  de-  rendered  in  New  Hampshire  for  oon- 
fendant  was  a  resident  of  New  viction  of  crime  and  punishment^ 
Hampshire  at  the  time  of  the  suit,  or  which  took  place  there  while  the  11- 
appeared,  and  was  thus  personally  bellee  waa  domiciled  therei,  but  before 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  the  libellant  had  acquired  a  residence 
court.  there.     This   decision,   however,  was 

It  is  held  in  this  state,  however,  influenced  by  the  consideration  that 
that,  when  the  cause  of  divorce  is  conviction  of  crime  and  impriaon- 
desertion,  the  court  will  have  juris-  ment  are  a  cause  of  divorce  only  in 
diction  of  the  subject-matter  if  the  the  jurisdiction  in  which  they  occur, 
desertion  continues  for  three  years  and  not  in  any  other, 
after  the  acquisition  of  the  domicil  AEdwards  v.  Qreen,  9  La.  Ann. 
in  the  state,  although  it  may  have  ^yj,  j^^^^  ^  j^.^,^^^  ^3  ^  ^^ 
originated  while  the  domicil  was  out-  j  ^j  ^^  j^^  5^4.  champon  v. 
side  of  the  state.  KimhaXl  v.  Kim-  champon,  40  La.  Ann.  29,  3  So.  397; 
ball,  13  N.  H.  226;  Batchelder  v.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  42  La.  Ann.  437,  7 
Batchelder,  14  N.  H.  380;  Payson  v.  g^  54^.  j,^cholaa  v.  MaddWD,  52  U. 
Payaon,  34  N.  H.  618.  ^^^    ^493^  3?  So.  966;  BenUm'8  Sue- 

Frost  V.  Frost,  17  N.  H.  261,  to  the  ^^.,^on,  106  La.  494,  59  L.  R.  A.  135, 
contrary  effect,  seems  opposed  to  the  31  ^^  i23.  In  this  state,  as  in  New 
weight  of  authority  in  this  state.  Hampshire,  it  has  been  recognized 
It  was  conceded  in  Leith  v.  Leith,  that  the  doctrine  is  contrary  to  the 
39  N.  H.  20,  that  the  New  Hamp-  general  rule  prevailing  elsewhere, 
shire  doctrine  that  jurisdiction  de-  ^nd  the  opinion  was  expressed,  thoagb 
pends  upon  the  domicil  at  the  time  the  point  was  not  decided,  in  Ben- 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  cause  of  di-  ton's  Succession,  106  La.  494,  69  L.  * 
vorce  was  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  r.  a.  135,  31  So.  123,  that  it  did  not 
most  of  the  American  courts,  and  nc-cossaiily  follow  from  the  Louisiana 
the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  doctrine  that  the  courts  of  that  state 
New  Hampshire  rule  would  not  pre-  would  refuse  to  recognize  a  decree  of 
vent  a  court  of  that  state  from  recog-  divorce  rendered  in  another  state  on 
nizing  a  decree  of  divorce  rendered  in  grounds  antedating  the  establishment 
another,  where  the  contrary  doctrine  of  plaintitf's  domicil  in  that  state, 
prevailed,  for  a  cause  originating  in 
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tive  of  the  plaoe  of  the  domicil  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the 
offense.* 

231a.  Same;  modiflcation  by  local  statute. — ^It  must  be  remem- 
bered thatj  while  the  weight  of  authority  undoubtedly  estab- 
lishes, as  a  general  principle  of  international  law,  that  the 
domicil  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  delictum  is  immaterial, 
it  may  be  made  material  by  statute.  ^ 

232.  Place  of  offense  immaterial. — Nor  is  it  material  where 
the  offense  was  committed.  If  it  were,  justice  would  in  many 
cases  be  denied.  The  place  of  the  commission  of  an  offense 
is  one  of  accident.  1.  A  man  may  desert  his  wife  when  travel- 
ing, or  commit  adultery  when  away  from  his  own  technical 
domicil ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  meritorious  divorces,  the  offenses 
proved  are  committed  away  from  home.  2.  No  sovereign, 
without  surrendering  control  over  his  municipal  system,  could 
delegate  the  determination  of  divorce  cases  among  his  sub- 
jects to  the  sovereigns  of  foreign  countries  in  which  those  sub- 

^Ante,  §§  223  et  seq.;  Cheei^er  v.  tucky,    unless    abandonment  was  a 

Wilson,  9  Wall.  123,  19  L.  ed.  608;  cause  of  divorce  by  the  law  of  the 

Thompson    ▼.    State,    28    Ala.     12;  place  where  both  parties  were  then 

Thompson  v.  Thompson,  91  Ala.  591,  domiciled.     See  note  to  59  L.  R.  A. 

11  L,  R.  A.  443,  8  So.  419;  Dunham  135,  165. 

▼.  Dunham,  162  111.  589,  36  L.  R.  A.        i  Thus,  in  New  York,  the  fact  that 

70,  44  N.  E.  841;  Tolen  v.  Tolen,  2  the  parties  were  domiciled  in  New 

Blaekf.  407,  20  Am.  Dec.  742;  Wilcoof  York  at  the  time  the  cause  of  divorce 

V.    Wilcox,    10   Ind.    43b;    Smith   v.  occurred  is  made  a  distinct  and  in- 

Smith,  4  G.  Greene,  266;  Colhurn  v.  dependent,     though    not    the    only, 

Coifctim,  70  Mich.  647,  38  N.  W.  607;  ground    of   jurisdiction.      Code    Civ. 

Ditson  v.  Ditson,  4  R.  I.  87.  Proc.  §  1756,  subd.  1. 

In  Bick  V.  Hick,  6  Bush,  670,  how-  go,  in  Bechet  v.  Becket,  17  B.  Mon. 
ever,  it  was  held  tliat  even  if  the  371^  a  statute  of  Kentucky  was  con- 
wife,  who  was  the  plaintiff  in  the  strued  to  require  certain  causes  of 
case,  coula  be  regarded  as  a  resident  divorce  (living  apart  without  eohab- 
of  Kentucky  for  the  purpose  of  a  di-  itation  for  five  years,  and  aoandon- 
vorce,  the  domicil  of  the  husband  be-  ment  for  one  year)  to  have  originat- 
ing in  another  state,  she  could  not  ed  and  existed  in  the  state,  and  did 
procure  a  divorce  under  the  Ken-  not  apply  to  causes  originatinsf  be- 
tucky  statute  on  the  ground  of  aban-  fore  either  party  became  domiciled  in 
donment,  where  the  separation  oc-  the  state, 
cnrred    before   her   removal  to  Ken- 
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jecta  might  happen  to  be  at  the  time  of  an  alleged  offense 
against  the  marriage  relation,  3.  The  establishment  of  such  a 
rule  would  virtually  make  the  marriage  relation  terminable  at 
the  will  of  the  parties,  since  all  that  would  be  requisite  to  pro- 
duce such  a  termination  would  be  for  the  parties  to  resort  to 
the  place  where  a  particular  offense  is  ground  for  divorce,  and 
there  commit  this  particular  offense.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
sons it  is  generally  agreed  that  to  give  jurisdiction  to  the  locus 
delicti  in  such  cases  would  be  absurd;  and  this  is  the  conclu- 
sion adopted  by  the  German  and  French  jurists,*  as  well  as 
by  the  courts  of  England  and  the  United  States.*  And  so  has 
it  been  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.' 

232a.  Same;  modiflcation  by  local  statute. — The  place  where 
the  offense  was  committed  may,  by  statute,  be  made  material 
upon  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  Thus,  in  New  York,  while 
the  fact  that  the  offense  was  committed  within  the  state  is  not 
sufficient,  of  itself,  to  confer  jurisdiction,  yet  that  fact,  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  the  injured  party  is  a  resident  of  the 
state  when  the  action  is  commenced,  is  sufficient,* 

iAnte,  §  210.  v.   Pate,  6  Mo.   App.  49,  it  is  held 

^Thompson  v.   Btate,  28   Ala.   12;   that  jurisdiction  cannot  be  based  on 
Uanherry  v.  Hanherryy  29  Ala.  719;   the  fact  that  the  marital  offense  oe- 
Tolen  V.  Tolen,  2  Blackf.  407,  20  Am.  currerf  at   the   forum.     See  note  to 
Dec.  742;   Wilcox  v.  Wilcox,  10  Ind.   59  L.  R.  A.  135,  164. 
436;    Smith  v.   Smith,  4  G.   Greene, 

260;  D'Auvilliera  v.  Her  Hiishand,  ^r^errrr  v.  Witeon,  9  Wall.  123,  19 
'io  To  A««  flAK.  JTnr^i^n  v  AiH^»  ^-  ^'  ^^ '  [Chccly  V.  Clayton,  110  L. 
32  La.  Ann.  606;  Hardmg  v.  Alden,   j.    .^^    ^8  L.  ed.  298,  4  Sup.  a.  Rep. 

9  Me.   140,  23  Am.   Dec.  649;   Shaw  328.!     See,  to  same  effect,  a  learned 
V.   Shau-j   98    Mass.     158;     Jones   v.   argimient  in   16  Am.  L.  Reg.  N.  S. 
Jones,  67  Min.s.  195,  19  Am.  St.  Rep.    (^^^^'  1877),  p.  71. 
.^i^   £>o»rinn  n  o4        In  Holwcft  V.  Holm€8,  4  Lans.  388, 

209,  6  So.  712;  Payson  v.  Payson,  34    .^  ^^^^  ^^^j^,  ^^^^  ^  state' has  no  juris- 

N.  n.  518;  Ditaon  v.  Ditson,  4  R.  I.  diction  to  grant  a  divorce  for  trans- 

87;    State   v.    Goodrich,    14    W.   Va.  gressions  committed  before  the  par- 

834;  Buhhell  v.  Hubbell,  3  Wis.  663,  ^'^s   were  domiciled  within  its  bor- 

i>n    A        T%       -T/^o      T     A     *  ders.     But  see  reversal  in  57  Barb. 

62  Am.  Dec.  702.     In   the  foregomg  g^g 

cases  it  was  held  that  the  mere  fact  in  Kentucky,  abandonment,  to  be  a 

that  the  offense  did  not  occur  at  the  cause  of  divorce,  must  have  been  a 

divorce  forum  did  not  defeat  the  ju-  ^?."f   »"   *»\^  ^^^^e  of  abandonment 

.    .                                                  ■'  HtcJi-  V.  Htck,  5  Bush,  670. 
risdiction. 

In    VanFosHcn    v.    Stale,    37    Ohio        i  Code  Civ.  Proc.  S  1756.  subd.  4. 
St.  317,  41   Am.  Kep.  507;  and  Pate 
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238.  Place  of  marriage  solemnization  immaterial. — The  the- 
ory that  the  sovereign  of  the  place  of  the  solemnization  of  tlie 
marriage  has  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  divorce  is  open  to  serious 
objections.  1.  The  place  where  a  marriage  is  solemnized  has' 
not  any  necessary  connection  with  its  essential  terms.  Ordi- 
narily we  may  say  that  when  we  solemnize  a  contract  in  a  par- 
ticular place,  to  be  performed  in  such  place,  we  incorporate  in 
the  contract  the  law  of  that  place.  The  contract,  being  a  busi- 
ness transaction,  is  usually  solemnized  in  the  place  of  business. 
It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  marriage.  It  is  not  ordinarily 
solemnized  in  the  place  of  business  of  the  parties,  and  indeed 
it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  one  of  them,  the  woman,  has 
any  place  of  business.  In  most  instances  the  woman's  home  is 
the  place  of  solemnization,  though  it  is  to  the  husband's  home 
that  she  is  generally  taken,  and  it  is  the  jurisprudence  of  that 
liome  that  encompasses  and  qualifies  the  marriage  relation.  But 
it  is  not  always  that  marriages  are  solemnized  at  even  the  wom- 
an's home.  Sometimes  the  solemnization  may  take  place  when 
the  parties  are  traveling;  and  even  when  it  takes  place  at  the 
common  home  of  both  parties,  it  is  a  home  which  they  may 
soon  after  desert  With  the  essence  of  the  institution,  there- 
fore, the  law  of  the  place  of  solemnization  has  no  logical  con- 
nection. 2.  To  hold  that  the  law  of  the  place  of  solemnization^r 
ubiquitously  qualifies  a  marriage  so  as  to  give  the  sovereign 
of  that  place  the  right  at  any  subsequent  time  to  dissolve  it 
would  be  to  recognize  in  a  foreign  sovereign  power  of  inter- 
ference that  would  he  intolerable.  No  state  could  with  safety 
leave  the  settlement  of  the  marriage  relations  of  its  subjects 
to  another  state.  And,  what  is  more,  no  state  could  leave  to 
a  foreign  state  the  determination  of  its  own  municipal  law  of 
marriage.  Yet  this  would  be  the  case  if  the  law  of  the  place 
where  a  marriage  is  solemnized  were  to  accompany  and  quali- 
fy that  marriage  in  all  countries  in  which  the  parties  were 
subsequently  to  be  domiciled.  For,  if  a  marriage  with  the 
privilege  of  divorce  on  consent  could  be  contracted  in  a  par- 
ticular territory  (e.  g.,  Utah,  which  grants  divorces  on  con- 
sent), then  all  persons  would  resort  to  that  territory  if  they 
desired  to  enter  into  a  marriage  with  the  privilege  of  divorce 
on  consent.  The  consequence  would  be  that  portions  of  the 
conmiunity  could  at  will  emancipate  themselves  from  the  law 
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which  requires  marriages  to  be  indissoluble,  and  this  emanci- 
pation would  be  bj  the  action  of  a  foreign  sovereign.^ 

233a.  Local  statute  may  base  jurisdiction  upon  local  celebra- 
tion.— ^While,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  sections,  it  is  well  ee- 
tablished,  as  a  general  principle  of  international  law,  that  juris- 
diction is  not  conferred  by  the  fact  that  the  marriage  was  cele- 
brated at  the  forimi,  or  defeated  because  it  was  celebrated  else- 
where, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rule  is  subject  to  changr 
by  statute,  and  in  some  jurisdictions  the  fact  that  the  marriagi' 
was  celebrated  at  the  forum  is  expressly  made  by  statute  an 
independent  ground  of  jurisdiction,  without  reference  to  the 
domicil  of  eitlier  party  at  the  time  of  the  suit.  ^ 


Lex  fori  gfovems  as  to  cause  of  divorce. — Since  the  courts 
of  one  state  or  country  do  not  undertake  to  enforce  the  divorce 
laws  of  another,  a  decision  that  a  court  has  jurisdiction  to  de- 
cree a  divorce,  notwithstanding  that  the  marriage  was  cele- 
brated, and  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  were  domi- 
caled,  in  another  state  or  country,  involves  the  proposition  that 

lAs  establishing  the  oonclusion  in       Jn  Roth  y.  Roth,   104  Dl.  35,  44 
the  text,   see   Cheever  v.    Wilson,   9  Am.  Rep.  81,  it  was  held  that  a  de- 

227;  Btandridge  y.  Standridge,  SI  Gfi.  ing  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  and 
223;  White  v.  White,  6  N.  H.  476;  subject-matter,  annulling  a  marriage 
[Kruae  v.  Kruse,  25  Mo.  681 ;  State  contracted  by  a  subjv'ct  of  the  king- 

Dec.  767;  7'oZcn  v.  roicw,  2  Blackf.  407,  that  state,  upon  the  ground  that  it 
20  Am.  Doc.  742;  Harteau  y.Harteau,  v/as  contracted  in  violation  of  a  stat- 
14  Pick.  181;  [Barber  v.  Root,  10  ute  of  the  kingdom  declaring  mar- 
Mass.  260;  Jones  v.  Jones.  67  Miss.  *  u-  j.  •  *  •  ±  *. 
"95!  19  Am.  St.  Rep.  299,  6  So.  712;  "*^*^«  «^  «"bj^^  ^«  *  ^^^"g"  ^**^ 
Clark  V.  Clark,  8  N.  TI.  21;  Ditson  v.  without  license  of  the  sovereign  null 
Pit  son,  4  R.  T.  87;  Shrerk  v.  Shreck,  and  void,  would  be  recognized  and 
32  Tex  578,  5  Am.  Rpp.  251;  Huhbell  enforced  by  the  courts  of  Illinois  in 
v.  Huhbell  3  Wis.  (i02.  62  Am.  Dec.  ,  .  .  .  .^  •  u*  *  *i.  •/  * 
702]:  ,nnd  the  multitude  of  cases  un-  determining  the  right  of  the  wife  to 
der  which  divorces  have  been  granted  real  property  in  that  state  owned  by 
without  question  when  the  marriage  the  husband  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
was  contracted  in  a  foreign  state.  ^^^  ^  .^  *«  ka  x  u  a  iok  iki 
See  also  Storv.  Confl.  L.  §  23;  Bish-  ^^^  "°^^  *^  ^^  ^'  ^-  ^^^  ^^'  ^"-  ^ 
op,  Marr.  &I)iv.  §  180.  The  English  *  N.  Y.  Code  Civ.  Proc  9  1756 
cases  will  be  found  ante,  §  218.  subd.  2. 
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the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  a  cause  of  divorce  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  law  of  the  forum ;  and  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  it  is  inmiateiial  whether  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
marriage  was  celebrated  recognizes  the  particular  cause  of  di- 
vorce upon  which  the  action  is  founded,  or  any  cause.  This 
result  has  been  expressly  or  impliedly  recognized  in  some  of 
the  cases,'  and  is  very  generally  assumed;  though  it  has  been 
held  in  South  Carolina,  where  is  not  permitted  divorce  for  any 
causes,  that  a  marriage  celebrated  in  that  state  is  indissoluble  in 
any  other  state.  ^ 

234.  Fraud  vitiates. — It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
state  that  the  position  that  all  judgments  are  avoided  by  fraud 
applies  to  judgments  in  cases  of  divorce.^     Were  fraudulent 

^Clieely  ▼.  Clayton,  110  U.  S.  701,  the  fact  that  the  Illinois  decree  was 

28  L.  ed.  298,  4  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  328;  rendered    upon    constructive  8er\'ioe 

Harrison  ▼.  Harrison,   19  Ala.  499;  against  the  husband,  who  was  still  & 

Thompson  y.  State,  25  Alti,  12;  Stan-  resident    of    South     Carolina.    The 

dridge  t.  Standridge,  31  Ga.  223 ;  To-  South  Carolina  court  seems  to  con- 

len  v.  Tolen,  2  Blackf.  407,  20  Am.  cede  that,  if  the  Illinois  court  had 

Dec.  742;  Dorsey  v.  Dorsey,  7  Watts,  had  jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  the 

349,    32    Am.    Dec.    767;    Shreck  v.  defendant,  or  if  a  divorce  suit  could 

Shreck,  32  Tex.  578,  5  Am.  Rep.  251 ;  be  regarded  as  a  proceeding  in  rem 

Harding  v.  Alden,  9  Me.  140,  23  Am.  involving  the  status  of  the  parties  in 

Dec.  549.     See  note  to  59  L.  R.  A.  all     states,     it    would     have     been 

135,  141.  obliged,  by  the  full  faith  and  credit 

iHull  ▼.  Hull,  2  Strobh.  Eq.  174;  provision    of   the    Federal    Constitu- 

Duke  V.  Fulmer,  5  Rich.  Eq.  121.     In  tion,    to   recognize    the    decree.     The 

McCreery  ▼.  Davis,  44  S.  C.  195,  28  decision,  therefore,  appears  to  be  up- 

L.  R-  A.  (J55,  51  Am.  St.  Rep.  794,  22  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  jurisdiction 

S.  E.  178,  it  was  held  that  a  decree  of  of  the  person  of  the  defendant,  and 

divorce,  rendered  in  Illinois,  dissolv-  inability,  under  the  circumstances,  to 

ing   a   marriage   celebrated   in   New  proceed    without    such  jurisdiction, 

York      (the     original     matrimonial  rather  than  upon  lack  of  jurisdiction 

domicil    beinsr   established   in    South  of    the    subject-matter,    though     the 

Carolina,  where  the  husband  was  pre-  ^act  that  the  divorce  was  granted  for 

viously   domiciled),   upon   a   ground  a  cause  not  recognized  by  the  law  of 

which  was  not  a  cause    of  divorce  New  York  or  South  Carolina  was  em- 

either  by  the  law  of  New  York  or  of  phasized. 

South   Carolina,   did  not   affect   the  ,  .  ,               .  ,          n  xt  tt  noa  i  e* 

,  ^^             .      .     «     ,,    ^  ^Adams  v.  Adams,  51  N.  H.  388,  12 

status  of  the  parties  m  South  Caro-  Am.  Rep.  134;  Edson  v.  Edson,  lOS 

Una;  but  this  decision  is  qualified  by  Mass.  590,  11  Am.  Rep.  393;  Stanton 
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divorces  permitted,  marriage  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  uiiiou 
at  will.  So  detrimental  would  this  be  to  the  best  interests  of 
society,  that  no  foreign  divorce  will  be  recognized  in  which  the 
judgment  is  based  on  mere  consent,  no  due  cause  iKMng  i^roved 
on  record,  and  UiV  court  not  having  jurisdiction  of  lx)th  par- 
ties.* But  it  would  seem  that  where  the  wife  appeared  by  coun- 
sel in  a  divorce  suit  in  Indiana,  and  received  alimony  in  pu^ 
suance  of  the  decree  of  divorce,  she  cannot  subsequently  in 
another  state  impeach  the  divorce  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
obtained  by  fraud.*  And  a  judgment  will  not  be  avoided, 
when  due  cause  appears  on  the  record,  by  the  fact  that,  the 
defendant  having  appeared,  he  declined  to  defend,  and  per- 
mitted judgment  to  go  by  default^ 

235.  Procedure  must  be  intematioiLally  regr^lar. — ^As  has  been 
already  remarked,  whatever  safeguards  have  been  judged  nec- 
essary to  prevent  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  property  by  ir- 
regular foreign  judgments  should  be  applied  in  the  fullest 
measure  to  foreign  divorces,  which  touch,  not  merely  prope^ 
ty,  but  the  rights  and  status  of  parents  and  children,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  whole  body  i)olitic.  Whether  a  service  by  pub- 
lication is  good  when  the  defendant  is  not  domiciled  in  the  di- 
vorcing state  will  be  presently  discussed.^  The  law  of  in- 
ternational process  in  general  is  considered  in  a  distinct  chap- 
ter. * 


Extraterritorial  service  not  usually  adequate. — On  the 
subject  of  extraterritorial  service  private  international  law  is 
in  a  state  of  transition.^  TAventy  years  ago  such  service  was 
unauthorized  either  in  England  or  in  the  United  States.  Al- 
though by  the  Roman  law,  which  rests  upon  the  assumption 
of  a  cosmopolitan  juris])rudence  extending  over  Christendom, 
the  extraterritorial  force  of  monitions  is  recognized  for  inter- 
national ends,  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  English  common 
law.  By  that  law  a  defendant  must  be  served  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  sovereign  of  the  forum,  or  he  cannot  be  served 

V.  Crosby,  9  Hun,  370;  True  v.  True,  iKirnyan  v.  Kirrigan,  15  N.  J.  Eq. 

6  Minn/ 458,  Gil.  315;  Davenport  v.  146.     See  Cale  v.  Cole,  3  Mo.  App. 

Davenport    (N.  J.  Eq.)    58  Atl.  635.  571. 

Soe  also  note  to  59  L.  R.  A.  13.-),  186.  ^Post,  §  238. 

iAdams  v.  Adarns.  51  N.  H.  388, 12  iPosf,     §    230.      See   Doughty    t. 

Am.  Rep.  134;  Baker's  Will,  2  Redf.  Doufjhty,  28  N.  J.  Eq.  581. 

179;    Jackson   v.    Jackson,    1    .Tohns.  2/'o«/,  §§  049  cf  s<?g. 

424;    Hanover   v.    Turner,    14    Mass.  ^Post    S$  646  et  seq, 
221,  7  Am.  Dec.  203. 
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at  all.  In  a  suit  brought  in  England,  for  instance,  there  can 
by  common  law  be  no  ser\aoe  on  the  defendant  in  France.  But 
by  a  statute  passed  in  England  in  1852,  provision  was  made 
for  the  summons  abroad  of  parties  to  contracts  over  which  the 
English  courts  have  jurisdiction,  such  summons  to  be  made  by 
the  service  of  a  notice  of  the  writ  upon  the  defendant.  In 
most  of  the  states  of  the  American  Union  similar  provisions 
have  been  enacted.  It  is  true  that  when  a  judgment  in  a  mat- 
ter belonging  to  private  municipal,  as  distinguished  from  inter- 
national law,  is  obtained  by  such  a  process  against  a  defendant 
domiciled  abroad,  the  sovereign  of  the  defendant's  domicil  will 
not  recognize  the  binding  force  of  such  judgment  "You  must 
come  and  sue  my  subject  in  my  own  state,"  is  the  attitude,  "if 
you  wish  to  obtain  a  judgment  against  him  which  I  will  recog- 
nize as  binding."  But  divorce  is  not  a  matter  of  merely  mu- 
nicipal concern.  As  is  marriage,  so  is  divorce,  an  internation- 
al status.  As  married  persons  carry  their  immunities  wherever 
they  go,  it  is  fitting  they  should  carry  their  liabilities  wherever 
they  go.  They  claim  their  marital  rights  in  foreign  lands; 
it  is  but  fair  that  a  foreign  land,  when  it  acquires  jurisdiction 
by  being  the  domicil  of  either  party,  should  be  entitled  to  re- 
quire the  attendance  of  the  other  party  at  a  matrimonial  suit 
And  there  is  less  ground  to  complain  of  such  jurisdiction  be- 
ing assumed,  since  almost  without  exception  the  nations  of 
Christendom  authorize  extraterritorial  citations.  That  the 
rules  of  private  international  law  can  be  so  altered  there 
<*an  be  no  question.  At  one  time  divorces  of  all  kinds  were  con- 
sidered invalid  by  private  international  law,  as  the  great  ma- 
jority of  civilized  nations  repudiated  divorces  of  any  kind. 
Now,  however,  divorces,  when  the  sovereign  granting  them 
has  jurisdiction,  are  good  by  private  international  law,  since 
hU  civilized  nations  sustain  such  divorces.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  a  state  which  authorizes  extraterritorial  service  in  suits 
brought  in  its  own  court  can  refuse  to  recognize  such  service 
when  duly  made  in  suits  in  courts  of  other  states.  On  the  oth- 
VT  hand,  a  state  which  does  not  permit  such  service  will  not 
5iustain  a  divorce  based  on  such  service.^  And  in  divorce  suits, 
as  we  will  presently  see,  there  is  peculiar  reason  for  this  re- 
ciprocal recognition.  Were  extraterritorial  service,  or  service 
by  publication,  not  allowed  in  cases  where  a  defendant  leaves 

«See  Balaton's  Appeal,  8  W.  N.  C.    service  in  Louisiana,  nee  Holbrook  v. 
393,    eit«d    in   next    section.    As    to  Bronaon,  25  la.  Ann.  51. 
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the  jurisdiction,  the  law  would  be  defied  in  the  very  dass  of 
cases  in  which  its  interposition  is  most  required,  and  relief 
would  be  prevented  in  the  cases  where  it  is  most  needed.  The 
aggravation  of  the  wrong  would  secure  its  immunity. 

237.  Summoni  by  publication  will  not  be  regarded  as  interna- 
tionally conferring  jurisdiction  when  in  fraud  of  defendant's 
rights. — Service  by  publication  in  divorce  cases  is  by  most 
states  authorized  by  statute.  The  cases  in  this  view  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  classes.  The  first  is  where  the  defendant  lives 
abroad,  and  the  statutes  of  the  state  of  procedure  provide  for 
extraterritorial  service.  In  such  case,  if  the  petitioner  knew 
the  defendant's  extraterritorial  residence,  and  neglected  to  have 
him  served,  a  judgment  entered  on  mere  publication,  for  de- 
fault of  appearance,  will  be  open  to  extraterritorial  impeach- 
ment 

The  second  class  is  where  the  defendant  is  domiciled  and 
resides  in  the  home  jurisdiction,  and  is  not  served;  in  which 
case  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  judgment  against  him  is  im- 
providently  entered;  though  it  may  be  argued  that  if  entered 
by  a  court  of  his  domicil  his  duty  is  to  apply  to  that  court  for 
redress,  and  that  he  is  bound  by  that  court,  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  supreme  appellate  court  of  the  state. 

The  third  class  is  where  the  defendant  is  domiciled  and  re- 
sides out  of  the  state  of  procedure,  but  there  is  no  statute  in 
that  state  authorizing  extraterritorial  service.  Even  in  this 
case,  thouffh  the  publicailon  was  duly  made,  yet  if  the  defend- 
ant is  not  personally  notified,  when  he  readily  could  be,  his 
residence  being  known  to  the  petitioner,  there  is  high  author- 
ity to  the  effect  that  the  courts  of  his  domicil  will  treat  the  di- 
vorce as  invalid,  if  the  case  was  one  of  surprise  and  wrong. 

A  fourth  class  is  where  both  parties  are  domiciled  within 
the  state  granting  the  divorce,  but  the  defendant  is  at  the  time 
absent,  in  which  case  notice  by  publication,  if  in  conformity 
with  local  law,  will  be  sufficient' 

lit  has  been  held  in  Massachusetts  See  Atkins  v.  Atkins,  9  Seh.  191,  2 
that  there  is  no  presumption  of  the   N.  \V.  406. 

jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  record  of  A  divorce  for  desertion  obtained  in 
another  state  over  a  nonresident  H-  Illinois,  by  a  husband  from  his  wife, 
bellee  in  divorce,  whose  citation  does  upon  due  notice  to  her  in  the  news- 
net  appear  by  the  record.  Com,  v.  papers,  both  parties  being  domiciled 
Blood,  97  Mass.  638.  See  PlatVs  Ap-  in  Illinois  at  the  time  of  the  libel. 
pealy  80  Pa.  601 :  Irby  v.  Wilson,  21  was  hold  in  1865,  in  Massachusetts 
N.  C.  (1  Dev.  &  B.  Kq.)  508 ;  State  v.  {Hood  v.  tfood,  11  Allen,  196,  87  Am. 
Schlachter,  61  N.  C.   (PhUl.  L.)  620.   Dec.   701)),   to  be  valid,  though  she 
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The  ground  on  which  notice  by  mere  publication  is  regarded 
in  some  cases  as  sufficient  is  that,  otherwise,  where  a  defend- 
ant has  absconded,  justice  would  be  defeated.     Undoubtedly 

was  then  living  in  Massachusetts,  un-  with  means  by  him  to  go  to  that 
der  an  agreement  by  which  he  was  to  state,  and  was  without  such  means, 
pay  her  a  certain  weekly  sum  "so  See  opinion  ante,  §§  224,  228. 
long  as  she  shall  remain  single,"  and  In  New  York  the  question  arose 
though  she  had  no  notice  of  the  pro-  for  the  first  time  in  1818  {Borden  ▼. 
ceedings;  and  it  was  ruled  incompe-  Fitch,  15  Johns.  121,  8  Am.  Dec.  226), 
tent  for  her,  in  Massachusetts,  to  when  the  supreme  court  was  called 
show  that  the  Illinois  divorce  was  ob-  upon  to  pronounce  on  the  validity  of 
tained  by  fraud,  and  upon  facts  that  a  Vermont  divorce,  granted  on  the 
would  not  entitle  the  husband  to  a  husband's  petition,  the  wife  being  at 
divorce  in  Massachusetts.  It  should  the  time  a  resident  of  Connecticut, 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  deci-  and  having  no  notice  of  the  proced- 
sion  in  this  case  was  put  by  the  court  ure.  'The  first  question,"  said  Chief 
exclusively  on  the  ground  that  as  Justice  Thompson,  "is  whether  such 
both  parties  were  domiciled  in  Illi-  proceedings  in  Vermont  were  not  ab- 
nois  they  were  bound  hj  the  laws  of  solutely  void.  To  sanction  and  give 
that  state,  which  permitted  divorces  validity  and  effect  to  such  a  divorce 
on  such  process;  and  the  case,  there-  appears  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  the 
fore,  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  first  principles  of  justice.  To  give 
now  under  discussion,  as  to  how  far  any  bmding  effect  to  a  judgment,  it 
notice  by  publication  alone  is  suffi-  is  essential  that  the  court  should 
cient  when  the  defendant  is  domiciled  have  jurisdiction  of  the  person  and  of 
in  another  state,  and  receives  no  per-  the  subject-matter,  and  the  want  of 
sonal  notification.  jurisdiction  is  a  matter  that  may  al- 

In  Burlen  v.  Shannon,  115  Mass.  ways  be  set  up  against  a  judgment 
438,  it  was  held  by  the  supreme  court  when  sought  to  be  enforced,  or  when 
of  Massachusetts,  that  where  a  bus-  any  benefit  is  claimed  under  it.  The 
band,  whose  wife  is  living  apart  from  want  of  jurisdiction  makes  it  utterly 
him  without  justifiable  cause,  re-  void  and  unavailable  for  any  pur- 
moves  from  Massachusetts  to  another  pose."  In  1851,  in  a  case  before  the 
state,  and  acquires  a  domicil  there,  supreme  court  sitting  at  Schenectady 
without  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  (Vischer  v.  Vwher,  12  Barb.  640), 
divorce,  and  afterwards  obtains  a  de-  the  evidence  was  that  the  husband 
cree  of  divorce  in  that  state,  accord-  and  wife,  at  the  time  of  marriage, 
ing  to  the  laws  thereof,  and  after  no-  were  domiciled  in  New  York,  where 
tice  to  her,  by  leaving  a  summons  at  the  marriage  took  place;  and  that 
her  abode  in  Massachusetts,  and  by  subsequently  the  husband  removed  to 
publication  in  a  newspaper  in  that  Michigan  where  he  obtained  a  decree 
state,  the  courts  of  that  state  have  of  divorce,  the  wife  not  appearing, 
jurisdiction  of  the  suit  and  of  both  and  having  no  notice  except  by  publi- 
parties,  and  the  divorce  is  valid  in  cation.  It  was  held  by  the  court  that 
Massachusetts  as  to  all  persons;  al-  the  divorce  was  a  nullity.  It  is  in- 
though  the  wife  was  never  in  the  di-  valid,  said  Judge  Hand,  for  want  of 
vorcing  state,  had  no  settlement  jurisdiction,  because  there  was  no 
there  derived  from  her  parents  or  an-  service  of  process  upon  or  appearance 
cestors,  never  appearea  in  the  suit  of  the  wife.  "No  process  was  served 
there,  had  no  knowledge  or  informa-  upon  or  notice  given  to  the  wife,  ex- 
tion  that  he  contemplated  going  to  cept  by  publication  in  a  local  news- 
that  state,  or  that  he  had  left  Massa-  pai)er."  "Whatever  may  be  the  rule 
chusetts,  till  after  he  had  filed  his  li-  m  respect  to  divorces  granted  by  the 
bel  for  divorce,  and  was  never  provid-  courts  in  other  countries,  I  am  in- 
ed  by  him  with  a  home  or  support  in  clined  to  the  opinion  that  a  divorce 
the  divorcing  state,  or  was  furnished  granted  by  the  courts  of  one  of  our 
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sister  Htaten,  aft^r  appearance,  or,  if 
the  partioH  are  domiciled  there,  after 
personal  service,  there  being  no  fraud 
or  collusion,  would  be  conclusive 
here.  And  it  may  be  doubted,  in  case 
of  an  appearance  and  liti^tion  on 
the  merits,  whether  proof  of  the  dom- 
icil  of  the  parties,  or  the  lex  loci  con- 
tract us^  or  the  loisus  delicti,  would 
affect  the  decree.  However,  the  de- 
cree of  divorce  in  Michigan  is  inval- 
id, on  the  ground  just  suggested." 
'Hie  same  doctrine  was  reaffirmed  by 
the  supreme  court  in  1859  {McGifferi 
V.  McGiffcrt,  31  Barb.  70),  and  in 
1860  {Uoffntan  v.  Hoffman,  65  Barb. 
269).  In  1809,  in  a  case  before  the 
New  York  court  of  appeals,  on  an  ap- 
plication by  Jane  F.  Kerr,  claiming 
to  be  the  widow  of  Richard  E.  Kerr, 
it  appeared  that  Richard  E.  Kerr,  the 
husband,  from  1862  to  his  death  in 
1807,  was  a  citizen  and  resident  of 
New  York;  that  in  1866,  on  a  com- 
plaint stating  that  he  was  then,  and 
for  more  than  a  year  past  had  been, 
a  bona  fide  citizrn  of  Indiana,  he  had 
been  divorced  in  Indiana  from  his 
said  wife;  and  that  the  laws  of  Indi- 
ana require,  to  grive  jurisdiction,  that 
the  plaintiff  should  be  a  l)ona  fide 
resident  of  the  state  for  one  year  pre- 
vious to  filing  the  bill  for  divorce. 
The  record  did  not  show  any  service 
of  process  on  the  wife,  or  notice  of 
the  proccM'ding  to  her;  but  it  did 
show  that  a  firm,  H.  ft  W.,  describing 
themselves  as  attorneys,  of  which 
there  was  no  proof,  did  appear  and 
answer  for  her.  There  was,  however, 
positive  evidence  that  no  process  or 
notice  had  been  served  on  her,  that 
she  had  no  knowledge  of  the  suit, 
and  gave  no  authority  to  H.  &  W.  to 
appear  for  her.  The  court  held  the 
divorce  void.  Judge  James  put  the 
decision  on  the  ground  of  **want  of 
jurisdiction  in  the  court  to  enter- 
tain the  proceedings  and  render 
judgment."  Judge  Grover  added 
that  "such  appearance  was  not  only 
a  fraud  upon  the  respondent,  but 
also  upon  the  court  in  Indiana,  and 
the  laws  of  that  state.  The  judg- 
ment was  tlierefore  void  as  to  the  re- 
spondent." Kerr  V.  AVrr,  41  N.  Y. 
272.  Tn  1870  ( Holmrs  v.  Holmes, 
57  Tinrb.  .305 K  it  is  true  a  broader 
view  was  expressed  by  Judge  Board- 


man,  at  the  Chenango  special  term; 
but  the  most  advanced  position  of 
this  learned  judge  is  that  "by  impli- 
cation nearly  all  the  eases  hold  that 
such  service  [personal  service  out  of 
the  jurisdiction]  is  sufficient;"  and 
all  that  was  expressly  decided  is 
tliat  a  decree  of  divorce  obtained  by 
the  husband  in  Iowa,  upon  personal 
service  of  process  upon  the  wife  in 
New  York,  is  valid  and  effectual,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  plaintiff. 

In  Hunt  V.  Hunt,  72  N.  Y.  217,  28 
Am.  Rep.  129,  both  parties  were 
domiciled  in  Louisiana,  but  before 
the  proceedings  commenced  the  de- 
fendant (the  wife)  left  the  state. 
She  had  actual  notice  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  was  advised  through- 
out by  eminent  counsel.  No  process 
was  served  on  her;  but  the  court  ap- 
pointed for  her  a  curator  ad  hoc: 
which,  by  proof  before  the  New  York 
court,  appears  to  be,  by  the  laws  of 
Louisiana,  a  valid  substitute  for  a 
personal  service  of  protest  in  the 
case  of  a  domiciled  defendant  in  a 
suit  for  divorce,  wno  is  aosent  from 
the  state  when  the  suit  is  com- 
menced. Folger,  J.,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

"There  are  numerous  authorities 
to  the  effect  thit  a  judg- 
ment of  another  state  got  against  a 
resident  of  this  state  and  who  has 
never  been  a  citizen  of  that,  without 
persona]  service  of  pro«»8s  or  volun- 
tary appearance,  is  not  a  valid  judg- 
ment, and  may  be  inquired  int«  in 
our  courts,  and  on  such  facts  appear- 
ing may  be  disregarded  as  having  been 
rendered  without  jurisdiction.  Kerr 
V.  Kerr,  41  N.  Y.  272;  Hoffman  v. 
Hoffman,  46  X.  Y.  30,  7  Am.  Rep. 
2JM).  and  otners. 

"We  have  not  seen  a  decision 
which  so  holds,  where  the  defendant 
was  a  citizen  of  the  other  state,  and 
the  court  thereof  proceeded  upon  a 
substituted  service  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  that  state.  Borden 
V.  Fitch,  15  Johns.  121,  8  Am.  Dec 
225,  which  is  perhaps  the  leading 
case  in  this  state,  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  the  defendant,  in  the  judgment 
there  impugned,  had  never  been 
domiciled  in  the  state  in  which  the 
judgment  was  rendered."  "I  think 
that  the   result  of  the   decisions  of 
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this  state  at  this  time  is  this:  That 
when  courts  of  another  state  have 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter 
and  of  the  person,  they  are  to  be 
credited  collaterally;  that  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subject-matter  is  to  be 
tested  by  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
other  state  {Kinnier  v.  Kinnier,  45 
N.  Y.  535,  6  Am.  Rep.  132)  ;  and  that 
as  to  jurisdiction  oi  the  person,  they 
go  no  farther  against  it  than  that  if 
the  defendant  is  a  domiciled  citizen 
of  this  state,  jurisdiction  of  him  by 
the  courts  of  another  state  is  not  ac- 
quired save  by  personal  service  of 
process  or  his  voluntary  appearance. 
When  the  word  'resident*  is  used  in 
them,  it  must  be  taken  as  synony- 
mous with  domiciled  person,  as  in 
Vischer  v.  Visoher,  12  Barb.  640. 
We  know  of  no  case  in  this  state  that 
has  held  that  in  a  suit  for  divorce, 
jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  a  domi- 
ciled citizen  of  a  state  may  not  be 
acquired  by  the  courts  of  that  state 
by  a  substituted  service  of  process, 
though  at  the  time  he  be  in  fact  abid- 
ing in  another  state."  Hence,  by 
this  ruling,  "a  substituted  service  of 
process"  on  a  defendant  not  domi- 
ciled in  the  divorcing  state  is  not 
good. 

To  same  effect,  see  Stanton  v. 
Crosby f  9  Hun,  370 ;  Love  v.  Love,  10 
Phila.  453. 

In  People  v.  Baker,  76  N.  Y.  78,  32 
Am.  Rep.  274,  the  court  of  appeals 
had  to  consider  an  Ohio  divorce 
granted  on  the  petition  of  the  wife, 
domiciled  in  Ohio,  where  the  only 
notice  on  the  defendant,  domiciled  in 
New  York,  was  by  publication.  The 
court  held  that  the  divorce  was  in- 
valid. Folger,  J.,  giving  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  said: 

*'It  is  said  that  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing to  touch  the  matrimonial  re- 
lation of  a  citizen  of  a  state,  whether 
the  other  party  to  that  relation  is  or 
is  not  also  a  citi7cn,  is  a  proceeding 
in  rem,  or,  as  it  was  more  gingerly 
put,  quasi  in  rem.  But  it  was  never 
heard  that  the  courts  in  one  state  can 
affect  in  another  state  the  rem  there, 
not  subjected  to  their  process,  and 
over  the  person  of  the  owner  of 
which  no  jurisdiction  has  been  got. 
Kow  if  the  matrimonial  relation  of 


the  one  party  is  the  res  in  one  state, 
is  not  the  matrimonial  relation  of 
the  other  party  a  res  in  another 
state?" 

The  case  was  distinguished  from 
Bunt  V.  Hunt,  72  N.  Y.  217,  28  Am. 
Rep.  129,  as  follows: 

"Tliat  case  was  close.  It  went 
upon  the  ground,  built  up  with  elabo- 
ration, that  both  parties  to  the  judg- 
ment were  domiciled  in  Louisiana 
when  the  judicial  proceedings  were 
there  begun  anu  continued  and  the 
judgment  was  rendered,  and  wore 
subject  to  its  laws,  including  tho^e 
for  the  substituted  service  of  process. 
We  meant  to  keep  the  reach  of  our 
judgment  within  the  bounds  fixed  by 
the  facts  in  that  case." 

The  divorce  being  invalid,  it  was 
held  that  the  defendant,  who  had 
contracted  a  second  marriage  in  New 
York,   was  indictable  for  bigamy. 

In  Doughty  v.  Doughty^  27  N.  J. 
Eq.  315,  it  was  held  that  a  decree  of 
divorce,  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  arises  out  of  the  status  and 
domicil  of  one  of  the  parties,  and 
where  the  other  party  is  not  served 
with  process  or  notice,  and  does  not 
appear,  the  only  notice  being  by  pub- 
lication, has  no  extraterritorial  effi- 
ciency. 

"It  is  not  a  judgment,"  said 
Beasley,  Ch.  J.,  "such  as  is  entitled 
to  recognition  and  enforcement  in 
other  states  by  force  of  the  act  of 
Congress  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
only  judgments  that  ensue  from 
jurisdiction  regularly  obtained  over 
the  parties  by  service  of  process  upon 
them,  or  by  voluntary  appearance,  or 
when  the  proceeding  is  strictly  in 
rem,  that  carry  with  them  these  high 
stmctions,  and  which,  therefore,  are  . 
everywhere  conclusive.  Jurisdiction 
in  divorce  suits  arising  out  of  the 
status  and  domicil  of  one  of  the 
parties  cannot  impart  to  a  judgment 
any  such  efficiency.  ...  In  the 
case  now  before  this  court,  the  judg- 
ment rendered  in  the  court  of  the 
state  of  Illinois  is  entirely  destitute 
of  those  properties  that  entitle  it  to 
extraterritorial  acceptance;  the  resi- 
dence of  the  defendant  to  it  was 
known,  she  was  not  summoned,  she 
did    not    appear,    and    she    was   not 
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this  view  is  sanctioned  by  very  high  authorities.*  But  the 
cases  of  failure  of  justice  arising  from  the  abuse  of  this  process 
arc  both  numerous  and  grave ;  and  it  is  submitted  that  the  only 
safe  course  is  to  view  foreign  divorces,  based  on  mere  publica- 
tion, as  having  no  extraterritorial  effect,  as  to  a  defendant  dom- 
iciled in  another  jurisdiction,  unless  there  be  satisfactory  proof 
that  the  whereabouts  of  such  defendant,  after  diligent  search, 
could  not  be  discovered. 


Borvod  with  process,  nor  was  notice 
given  to  her.  ...  I  should  be 
quite  prepared  to  say  that  a  judg- 
ment so  obtained  is  not  obligatory  in 
t)us  state,  and  that  on  the  ordinary 
principles  of  international  law  it  had 
no  title  to  recognition  by  this  court." 
28  N.  J.  Eq.  581. 

In  RaUton'B  Appeal,  8  W.  N. 
O.  393,  it  was  ruled  by  the  su- 
preme court  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
under  the  Pennsylvania  statute, 
an  extraterritorial  service  by  the 
sheriff  would  not  give  jurisdiction  to 
a  Pennsylvania  court,  overruling 
Barvey  v.  Harvey,  2  W.  N.  C.  226. 

In  Missouri  an  Indiana  divorce, 
obtained  by  tlie  husband,  on  order  of 
publication,  without  personal  service, 
18  held  to  np(  r:ite  as  a  divorce  in  his 
favor  in  Missouri,  so  as  to  prevent 
his  wife  from  claiming  her  dower  in 
lands  owiiod  by  him  in  Missouri. 
The  decHM*,  it  was  held,  when  so  pro- 
nounced, i»  a  judgment  in  rem^  and 
when  not  affected  by  fraud  is  valid 
everywhere;  but  when  rendered  on 
an  order  of  publication  only,  can 
have  no  effect  in  personam  extra- 
territorially.  Oould  v.  Crotp,  67 
Mo.  200.  "Such  judgments,"  said 
Adams,  J.,  **when  rendered  on  orders 
of  publication,  can  only  have  effect 
upon  the  thing  acted  on  by  the  de- 
cree, and  s\ich  rights  as  are  depend- 
ent upon  that  for  their  existence. 
Therefore,  if  a  court,  in  severing  the 
marriage  tie,  undertakes  to  render  a 
decree  in  personam  as  to  alimony,  it 
can  have  no  extraterritorial  effect. 

"But  the  marriage  status  being 
acted  on  and  dissolved  by  the  decree, 
that  relation  becomes  severed  and 
continues  so  in  all  other  states  and 
territories,  and  property  rights  de- 
pendent alone  upon  its  continued  ex- 


istence must  cease,  not  only  in  the 
state  where  the  decree  is  rendered, 
but  in  all  other  dominions.  After 
such  dissolution,  neither  party  can 
claim  rights  dependent  upon  its  con- 
tinued existence.  Tlie  husband  is 
no  longer  entitled  to  curtesy  in  the 
wife's  lands,  or  to  recover  to  his  pos- 
session her  choees  in  action,  and  the 
wife's  incomplete  right  to  dower  in 
his  lands,  wherever  situated,  must 
cease.  See  Harding  t.  Alien,  9  Me. 
140,  23  Am.  Dec.  649. 

"These  are  the  doctrines  of  the 
common  law.  There  may  be  some 
statutory  changes  in  some  of  the 
states,  and  hence  the  conflict  in  the 
decisions  of  some  of  the  state  eoiirts 
on  these  questions." 

2  Kent.  Com.  6th  ed.  110,  note;  1 
Bishop.  Marr.  &  Div.  I  161,  citing 
Mansfield  v.  Mclntyre,  10  Ohio,  27; 
Tolen  V.  Tolen,  2  Blackf.  407,  20  Am. 
Dec.  742;  Hull  v.  Hull,  2  Strobh.  £q. 
174;  Cooper  v.  Cooper,  7  Ohio,  pt.  2. 
p.  238 ;  Harrison  v.  Harrison,  19  Ala. 
499;  Gleason  v.  Qleason,  4  Wis.  64; 
Huhhell  v.  Huhhell,  3  Wis.  662,  62 
Am.  Dec.  702 ;  Thompson  v.  State,  28 
Ala.  12;  Ellison  v.  MarHn.  63  Mo. 
576. 

In  a  Maine  case  which  has  been 
cited  to  the  same  effect,  it  appeared 
that  the  defendant  was  personally 
cited  in  the  foreign  state  in  which 
he  resided;  and  although  technically 
this  is  equivalent  to  no  service,  3ret 
the  fact  of  such  notice  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  consideration  of  a 
foreign  court.  Harding  v.  Alden,  9 
Me.  140,  23  Am.  Dec.  649. 

The  subject  of  ex  parte  divorces  is 
examined  with  much  acuteness  in 
leading  articles  in  16  Am.  L.  Reg.  N. 
S.  (February  and  April,  1877)  p.  71. 
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237a.  Sufficiency  of  constnictiYe  or  nibttitated  service,  gener- 
ally.— ^If  a  decree  of  divorce  were  strictly  in  personam,  it  is  clear 
that,  from  an  international  or  interstate  point  of  view  at  least, 
constructive  or  substituted  service  would  be  insufficient  to  up- 
hold the  jurisdiction  to  grant  a  divorce  against  a  nonresident, 
for  it  is  established  beyond  dispute  that  jurisdiction  of  the  per- 
son of  the  defendant  is  essential  to  the  rendition  of  a  valid  de- 
cree in  personam;  and  that  constructive  or  substituted  service 
is  wholly  insufficient  to  confer  such  jurisdiction  over  a  nonresi- 
dent *  Upon  the  other  hand,  if  a  decree  of  divorce  were  strictly 
in  rem,  it  would  be  clear,  even  from  an  international  or  inter- 
state point  of  view,  that  constructive  or  substituted  service,  if 
reasonable  of  its  kind,  would  be  sufficient  to  uphold  the  jurisdic- 
tion even  against  a  nonresident,  for  it  is  well  settled  that  juris- 
diction of  the  person  of  the  defendant  is  not  essential  to  the 
rendition  of  a  valid  decree  in  rem.^  In  such  proceedings  the 
function  of  the  constructive  or  substituted  service  is  merely  to 
give  notice  to  the  persons  interested  of  the  pendency  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  does  not  operate  to  subject  a  nonresident  per- 
sonally to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  A  decree  of  divorce, 
however,  is  in  its  nature  neither  strictly  in  personam,  nor 
strictly  in  rem;  and  the  conflict  of  views  with  respect  to  the 
sufficiency  of  constructive  or  substituted  service  when  the  de- 
fendant is  a  nonresident  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
courts  assimilate  a  decree  of  divorce  to  a  decree  in  personam, 
and  apply  the  principles  applicable  to  decrees  in  personam, 
generally,  while  others  assimilate  it  to  a  decree  in  rem,  and 
apply  the  principle  applicable  to  decrees  in  rem  generally. 

237b.  Distinction  based  upon  residence  or  nonresidence  of  de- 
fendant— ^When  the  defendant  is  a  resident  of  the  state  in  which 

iPennoyer  v.   Neff,  95  U.   S.  714,       illnd. 
2A  L.  ed.  565.     See  also,  upon  this 
subject,  note  to  Pinney  v.  Providence 
Loan  d  Invest.  Co.  50  L.  K.  A.  577. 
Vol.  I.  CoNPL.  of  Laws — 32. 
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the  suit  is  brought,  the  question  as  to  the  right  <-{  the  court  to 
proceed  upon  constructive  service,  or  as  to  the  recognition  of  a 
decree  rendered  in  another  state  upon  such  service,  presents  but 
little  difficulty,  for,  even  if  it  be  assumed  that  a  divorce  suit  is 
governed  by  the  principles  applicable  to  a  suit  in  persotiam,  it 
is  well  settled  that  a  resident  of  the  state  may  be  personally  sub- 
jected to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  by  a  reasonable  construc- 
tive or  substituted  service,  though  absent  from  the  state  at  the 
time.*  Thus,  even  in  New  York,  where  decrees  rendered  in 
other  states  upon  constructive  or  substituted  sen^ice  against  non- 
residents are  uniformly  refused  recognition,  it  is  held  that  a 
decree  of  divorce  rendered  under  such  circumstances  in  an- 
other state,  against  a  resident  of  that  state,  will  be  reroguized 
in  New  York,  although  he  was  absent  from  the  divorce  forum 
at  the  time  of  the  suit,  and  did  not  appear  therein.^  In  the 
light  of  this  distinction,  it  is  obAaous  that  the  question  dis- 
cussed in  previous  sections, *  as  to  the  right  of  the  wife  to  ac- 
quire a  separate  domicil,  is  important 

237c.  When  defendant  a  nonresident — ^validity  of  decree  and  its 
effect  on  the  status  in  state  where  rendered. — Even  when  the  de- 
fendant is  a  nonresident,  is  served  constructively  only,  and 
does  not  api>ear,  the  courbi  of  the  sUte  in  which  the  suit  is 
brought  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  assume  jurisdiction,  without  ques- 
tioning their  right  to  do  so,  if  the  statutes  of  the  forum  authorize 
constructive   or  substituted   service,   under  the  circumstances; 

1  See  note  to  Pinnri/  v.  Providence  ton  v.  Athcrton,  155  N.  Y.  129,  40  L. 

Loan  Invest.  Co,  50  L.  R.  A.  577.  R.  A.  291,  63  Am.  St.  Rep.  650,  49  N. 

iHunt  V.  Hunt.  72  N.  Y.  217,  2S  E.  933,  that  a  decree  of  divorce  ren- 

Am.  Rep.  129;  De  Meli  v.  De  Meli,  dered  in  Kentucky  upon  constructive 

120  N.  Y.  485,  17  Am.  St..  Rep.  652,  service  upon  the  wife,  who  was  actu- 

24  N.  E.  990;  Rigncy  v.  Rigney,  127  ally  livinp:  in  New  York,  would  have 

N.  Y.  408,  24  Am.  St!  Rep.  462,  28  been  valid  if  the  wife  had  been  legal- 

N.  E.  405;  Campbell  v.  Campbell,  90  ly  domiciled  in  Kentucky.     See  also 

Hun,  233,  35  N.  Y.  Supp.  280,  693;  note  59  L.  R.  A.  136.  182. 

Re  Deniek,  92  Hun,    161,   36  N.   Y.  iAntc,  §§  224-227a. 
Supp.  618.    Tt  was  assumed  in  Afher- 
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and  even  those  courts  which  hold  that  a  decree  rendered  under 
Bach  circumstances  has  no  extraterritorial  effect,  almost  uni- 
formly concede  the  validity  of  the  decree  in  the  state  where 
rendered,  if  it  conforms  to  the  statutes  of  that  state. 

237d.  — ^necessity  of  conceding  validity  of  decree  in  state  where 
rendered. — If  the  sufficiency  of  constructive  or  substituted  serv- 
ice to  support  the  jurisdiction  to  grant  a  divorce  against  a  non- 
resident depended  solely  upon  principles  of  private  interna- 
tional law,  imembarrassed  by  local  statutes,  it  would  clearly  be 
inconsistent  for  a  court  of  one  state  or  country  which  refuses 
to  recognize  a  decree  of  divorce  rendered  by  the  court  of  another 
under  such  circumstances,  to  assume  jurisdiction  itself  to  grant 
<livorces  under  the  same  circumstances,  or  to  concede  the  valid- 
ity of  the  decree  in  the  state  or  country  where  rendered ;  for  the 
principle  of  international  law  invoked  to  negative  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  one  case  would  be  equally  effective  to  negative  it  in 
the  other.  The  assumption  of  jurisdiction  under  such  circum- 
stances is,  however,  generally  by  virtue  of  a  local  statute  pur- 
l)orting  to  confer  it;  and  the  theory  of  most  of  the  courts  that 
deny  the  jurisdiction  to  grant  a  divorce  against  a  nonresident 
upon  constructive  service,  when  called  upon  to  recognize  or  give 
effect  to  a  decree  rendered  in  another  state  or  country,  and  yet 
concede  its  validity  in  the  state  or  country  Avhere  rendered,  or 
themselves  assume  jurisdiction  in  domestic  suits  under  exactly 
the  same  circumstances,  seems  to  be  that,  when  the  question  is 
considered  from  a  local  point  of  view,  the  international  prin- 
ciples governing  jurisdiction  are  displaced  by  the  local  stat- 
utes ;  but  when  the  question  is  considered  from  an  international 
or  interstate  point  of  view,  those  principles  resume  their  func- 
tions and  prevail  over  the  local  statutes.  As  applied  to  a  divorce 
granted  in  another  country,  which  comes  collaterally  in  question 
in  a  state  court,  the  theory  is  undoubtedly  sound,  for  the  state 
court  is  not  concluded  by  the  test  of  jurisdiction  applied  by  the 
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foreign  statute,  even  though  it  is  the  final  test  of  jurisdiction  in 
that  country;  but  may  apply  the  test  derived  from  what  are 
regarded  as  the  true  principles  of  international  law  upon  the 
subject.  When,  however,  it  is  a  question  of  the  recognition 
in  one  of  the  United  States,  of  a  decree  of  divorce  granted  under 
such  circumstances  in  another,  the  court  is  confronted  with  the 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  requiring  each  state  to 
give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
others.  It  is  true  that  that  provision  is  not  applicable  to  a 
decree  rendered  without  jurisdiction.  But  the  question  is, 
What  is  the  test  of  jurisdiction  for  the  purposes  of  this  rule  i 
Is  there  one  test,  drawn  from  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the 
state  Constitution  and  statutes,  to  be  applied  when  the  validity 
of  the  decree  in  the  state  where  rendered  is  in  question,  and 
another  and  additional  test,  drawn  from  the  principles  of  inter 
national  law,  to  be  applied  when  the  validity  in  another  state 
is  in  question?  There  is  express  authority  for  this  double 
standard  of  jurisdiction,^  but  its  adoption  practically  strips  the 
full  faith  and  credit  provision  of  the  greater  part  of  its  effect, 
since,  even  without  that  constitutional  provision,  a  court  of  one 
state  would,  as  a  matter  of  comity,  recognize  decrees  of  divorce 
rendered  in  another,  if  they  were  conformable  to  the  views  of 
the  former  court  with  respect  to  the  true  principles  of  interna- 
tional law.  Besides,  this  theory  constrains  even  a  court  which 
refuses  to  give  any  extraterritorial  effect  to  the  decree,  to  admit 
that  the  parties  have  been  lawfully  divorcod  in  the  state  where 

1  This  was  apparently  the  position  Michigan  because  in  violation  of  the 

taken  by  Judj]^e  Coolcy  in  People  v.  principle   of   international   lavs'   that 

Dawell,  25  Mich.  247,  12  Am.  Rep.  jurisdiction  in  divorce  depends  upon 

260,  though  in  that  case  the  double  domicil,  even    upon    the  assumption 

standard  was  applied  to  a  decree  of  that  it  was  valid  according   to  the 

divorce  rendered  in  a  state  of  which  law  of  the  state  where  rendered.    The 

neither  party  was  a  resident,  and  the  principle,  however,   if  sound,    would 

decree    was    refused    recognition   in  be  applicable  to  the  mode  of  service. 
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the  decree  was  rendered,  and  have  there  the  status  of  unmarried 
persons,  though  elsewhere  they  are  still  man  and  wife. 

The  New  York  doctrine  rests  upon  a  somewhat  difFerent 
theory  as  to  jurisdiction.  This  theory  does  not  deny  altogether 
the  jurisdiction,  even  from  an  international  or  interstate  point 
of  view,  but  regards  the  jurisdiction,  under  such  circumstances, 
as  limited  to  the  establishment  of  the  status  of  one,  or  perhaps 
of  both,  spouses  within  the  state  where  the  suit  is  brought ;  and 
the  requirement  of  the  full  faith  and  credit  provision  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  is  supposed  to  be  fully  satisfied  by  accord- 
ing such  effect  to  the  decree  without  conceding  it  any  extra- 
territorial effect  This  theory  obviates  the  necessity  of  resort- 
ing to  a  double  standard  of  jurisdiction,  but  is  subject  to  the 
same  objection  as  the  other  theory  in  the  respect  that  it  neces- 
sarily, and  by  its  very  structure,  involves  the  result  that  the 
decree  legally  and  validly  relieves  the  parties  of  the  bond  of 
matrimony  in  the  state  where  it  was  rendered,  but  leaves  them 
subject  thereto  in  other  states. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  either  of  the 
expedients  above  described  to  evade  the  effect  of  the  full  faith 
and  credit  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  arises  from  the 
concession  of  the  validity  of  the  decree  in  the  state  where  ren- 
dered. If  the  preservation  of  the  marital  relation  could  be  re- 
garded as  within  the  protection  of  the  "due  process  of  law" 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity— from  the  point  of  view  of  a  court  that  regards  it  as  con- 
trary to  the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law  to 
base  divorce  jurisdiction  upon  constructive  service  against  a 
nonresident — of  conceding  the  validity  of  the  decree  in  the 
state  where  rendered ;  and,  upon  this  hypothesis,  it  would  be  in- 
consistent for  such  a  court  to  assume  jurisdiction  itself  to  grant 
a  divorce  under  such  circumstances  in  a  domestic  suit,  even  if 
there  were  a  local  statute  purporting  to  confer  it ;  for  the  viola- 
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tion  of  such  principle  would  oflFend  the  "due  process  of  law" 
provision,  and  render  the  decree  invalid  even  in  the  state  where 
rendered.  This  result,  upon  the  assumption  of  the  applicability 
of  that  constitutional  provision  to  a  suit  for  divorce,  would 
follow  from  the  reasoning  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  the  celebrated  case  of  Pennoyer  v,  Neff.^  It  was  held  in 
that  case  that  a  purely  personal  judgment,  rendered  upon  con- 
structive service  against  a  nonresident,  although  authorized 
by  the  t<*rms  of  a  local  statute,  was  nevertheless  contrary  to  due 
pnKfjss  of  law,  and  therefore  invalid,  even  in  the  state  where 
rendered.  Even  before  that  decision  the  state  courts  uniformly 
refused  to  recognize  personal  judgments  rendered  under  such 
circumstances  in  other  states,  upon  the  ground  that  they  were 
rendered  without  jurisdiction ;  but  nearly  always  conceded — as 
they  still  do  with  respect  to  decrees  of  divorce  rendered  under 
such  circumstances — ^the  validity  of  the  judgments  in  the  states 
where  rendered,  because  the  local  statutes  purported  to  authorize 
them.  Justice  Field,  however,  in  the  case  referred  to,  pointed 
out  that  such  concession  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  im- 
proper, because  if  (in  the  language  of  the  previous  decisions) 
the  court  which  rendered  the  judgment  had  no  jurisdiction  of 
the  person  of  the  defendant,  and  the  proceeding  was  therefore 
coram  non  judice  and  void;  and  if  to  hold  a  defendant  bound 
by  such  judgment  is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  justice, — 
the  judgment  is  contrary  to  due  process  of  law,  and  therefore 
invalid,  even  in  the  state  where  rendered.  While  a  decree  of 
divorce  is  not,  in  its  nature,  strictly  a  decree  in  personam,  yet, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  court  that  regards  it  as  subject  to 
the  principles  applicable  to  such  a  decree,  rather  than  those 
applicable  to  a  decree  in  rem,  the  doctrine  of  the  foregoing  case 
would  not  only  justify,  but  require,  the  denial  of  the  validity 
of  the  decree  in  the  state  where  rendered,  and  would  likewise 

2  96  U.  S.  714,  24  L.  ©d.  665. 
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negative  the  juristiiotion  of  the  court  in  a  domestic  suit  under 
6uch  circiini stances,  if  the  "due  process"  provision  could  be  re- 
garded as  applicable  to  the  marriage  relation.  Uilfortunately, 
however,  it  is  diiKcult  t(»  establish  the  latter  hypothesis;  for, 
while  there  does  not  se<^m  to  be  any  decision  expressly  denying 
the  applicability  of  the  constitutional  guaranty  to  a  divorce 
suit,  a  number  of  cases,  including  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,'*  have  recof:nized  the  validity  of  legisla- 
tive divorces  rendered  without  cause  or  notice  against  nonresi- 
dents; though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  effect  of  this  consti- 
tutional provision  Avas  urged  in  any  (»f  the  cases.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  divorce  suits  as  affecting  the  marital  relation  could  be 
brought  within  the  protection  of  this  constitutional  provision/ 

*Maynard  ▼.  Hill,  125  U.  S.  190,  31  tioii  was  as  to  tho  jurisdiction  of  a 

L.  ed.  654,  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  723.     Sec?  court  of  that  state,  or  the  recogni- 

further,  on  the  question  as  to  valid-  tion  of  a  dt'cn^e  of  a  court  of  another 

ity    of    legislative    divorce,    noto    to  state  rendered    under  the  same  cir- 

Jones  v.  JoneSj  18  L.  R.  A.  05.  cumstances.   for  in  Hhafcr  v.  Btiah- 

*  Some  of  the  cases  that  have  up-  nelly  24  Wis.  372,  it  said:     "It  can- 

lield   the  jurisdiction   of  a  domestic  not,  with  any  reason,  be  claimed  that 

court  to  grant  a  divorce  against  a  this  state  may  fix  and  determine  the 

nonresident  upon  constructive  service  status  or   U'gal   relation  of  married 

have  treated  the  question  as  if  the  persons   domiciled   here — may   grant 

jurisdiction  were  subject  to  the  test  valid  ex  parte  decrees  of  divorce,  re- 

<of  the  •'due  process  of  law"  provision,  leasing  such  persons  from  all  duties 

Butler  v.   Washington,   45  La.  Ann.  and    obligations    connected    with    a 

•279,  10  L.  R.  A.  814,  12  So.  356;  Huh-  former  marriage — and  yet  deny  the 

JicU  V.  Huhhelly  3  Wis.  662,  62  Am.  effect  of  such  decrees  when  granted 

TU}c.  702;  Oleason  v.  (Heaaon,  4  Wis.  by  the  courts  of  our  sister  states." 

iM.     In  the  last  two  cases  the  juris-  The  court  then   held  that  upon  the 

■diction  of  a  court  of  Wisconsin,  un-  principles   of  the   earlier   Wisconsin 

der  such  circumstances,  was  serious-  decisions  above  referred  to,  the  judg- 

^y  questioned   upon   much  the  same  ment  of  the  other  state  must  be  ree- 

reasoning  used  by  the  courts  which  ognized.     Again,  in  Moyer  v.  Koontz^ 

refuse  to  recognize  decrees  rendered  103  Wis.  24,  74  Am.  St.  Rep.  837,  79 

under  such  circumstances  in  another  N.  W.  60,  while  it  was  conceded  that 

state,  and  the  juri^^diction  in  those  a  court  of  Wisconsin  would  have  jn- 

eases  was  upheld  only  on  the  princi-  risdiction    upon    substituted    service 

pie  of  stare  densitt.     The  Wisconsin  against  a  nonresident  to  decree  a  di- 

eourt  clearly  regarded  the  test  of  ju-  vorce,  or  to  set  aside  a  decree  fraud- 

Ti«diotion  the  same  whether  the  ques  iilently   obtained,    if   the   party   who 
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the  courts  that  reject  the  view  diat  a  decree  of  divorce  is  gov- 
erned by  the  principles  applicable  to  a  decree  in  rem  would  be 
relieved  from  two  serious  sources  of  embarrassment:  (1)  The 
necessity  of  invoking  a  double  standard  of  jurisdiction,  or  of 
arbitrarily  limiting  the  territorial  extent  of  the  status  created 
by  the  decree,  in  order  to  avoid  the  effect  of  the  full  faith  and 
credit  provision;  and  (2)  the  necessity  of  conceding  the  unmar- 
ried status  of  the  parties  in  the  state  where  the  decree  was  ren- 
dered, while,  at  the  same  time,  denying  them  that  status  else- 
where.    It  is  true  that,  even  upon  the  assumption  of  the  appli- 


obtained  it  is  still  living,  it  was  held 
that  it  oould  not  take  jurisdiction, 
upon  such  service,  of  a  suit  to  set 
aside  the  decree  after  the  death  of 
the  party  who  procured  it,  where  its 
purpose  was  merely  the  right  to 
property  out  of  the  state.  The  de- 
cision is  upon  the  ground  that  in 
fluch  a  suit  there  is  no  status  or  res 
involved,  and  that  a  decree  under 
such  circumstances  would  violate  the 
]4th  Amendment,  which  prohibits 
Huy  state  from  enacting  a  law  which 
will  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liber- 
ty, or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law.  It  is  true  that  this  action 
directly  affected  vested  property 
rights  which  were  clearly  within  the 
protection  of  due  process  of  law,  and 
not  merely  the  existence  of  the  mar- 
riage relation;  but  the  decision  is 
significant  as  showing  that  the  stat- 
ute of  the  state  is  not  necessarily  the 
final  teat  of  jurisdiction.  The  opin- 
ion in  Ditson  v.  Ditson,  4  R.  T.  87 
(which  has  been  frequently  com- 
mended by  the  courts  and  text-writ- 
ers, though  the  actual  question  in  the 
ease  was  whether  a  court  of  Rhode 
Island  should  take  jurisdiction  in  a 
divorce  suit  upon  constructive  serv- 
ice against  a  nonresident),  discusses 


the  question  upon  principles  of  gen- 
eral law,  notwithstanding  that  the 
statute  of  the  state  provided  for 
constructive  service  in  such  cases.  It 
is  true  that  the  court  in  this  case 
gave,  as  a  reason  why  it  felt  at  lib- 
erty to  consider  the  question  on  gen- 
eral principles,  that  the  statute  was 
permissive  merely,  and  not  obliga- 
tory upon  the  court.  Before  entering 
upon  consideration  of  the  question  of 
jurisdiction,  however,  the  court  re- 
marked: "If,  however,  by  the  gen- 
eral law  pertaining  to  this  subject, 
a  decree  of  divorce  a  vinculo  made 
here,  be  void  elsewhere,  unless  both 
parties  to  the  marriage  are  resident 
in  this  state  at  the  time  of  the  appli- 
cation, or  the  respondent  has  been 
served  with  notice  in  the  state,  or, 
being  served  with  notice  out  of  it, 
has  appeared  and  submitted  himself 
to  our  jurisdiction,  so  far  from  feel- 
ing compelled,  by  the  language  of 
our  statute  as  it  stands  at  present, 
to  pass  such  decrees,  we  should  feel 
compelled  to  refuse  to  pass  them  lest 
they  should  bring  upon  the  resident 
petitioner,  in  such  cases,  prreater  evils 
than  those  that  our  statute  was  de- 
signed to  remedy."  Here  is  a  clea? 
admission  that  all  considerations  of 
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cabilit^  of  the  oonstitutional  provision,  such  a  court  might  be 
constrained  to  concede  that  the  decree  would  be  held  valid  by 
the  courts  of  the  state  in  which  it  was  rendered;  and  there 
might,  therefore,  even  upon  this  hypothesis,  be  a  practical  di- 
versity of  marital  relations  as  afFected  by  the  decree;  but  the 
diversity  in  such  case  would,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
court  that  repudiates  the  res  theory  of  divorce,  be  attributable 
to  a  misconception,  by  the  courts  of  the  other  state,  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  "due  process"  provision,  and  would  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  either  of  the  other  theories  above  referred  to,  be 
inherent  in  the  very  reason  assigned  for  the  refusal  to  accord 
the  decree  any  extraterritorial  effect  And  even  this  practical 
diversity  would  be  dissipated  by  a  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  either  for  or  against  the  sufficiency  of  construo- 
tive  or  substituted  service  to  uphold  the  jurisdiction  to  grant  a 
divorce  against  a  nonresidentj  whether  the  question  arose  upon 

public  policy  require  the  same  test  of  rendered  upon  constructive  service 
jurisdiction  to  be  applied  whether  it  against  a  nonresident  is  invalid  even 
is  a  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  in  the  state  where  rendered,  because 
domestic  court,  or  the  recognition  of  contrary  to  due  process  of  law,  the 
the  decree  of  a  court  of  another  exception  does  not  rest  up<Mi  the  non- 
state.  Yet  it  is,  perhaps,  implied  applicability  of  the  ''due  process  of 
that,  if  the  language  of  the  statute  law"  provision  to  such  a  decree,  but 
had  been  obligatory,  the  court  would  upon  the  idea  that  a  state  may,  by 
have  been  obliged  to  enforce  it  re-  virtue  of  its  right  to  determine  the 
gardless  of  its  own  views  with  refer-  status  of  the  resident  spouse,  have 
ence  to  the  general  principles  of  in-  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  status 
temational  law  on  the  subject.  As  a  of  the  nonresident  spouse  upon  prin- 
matter  of  fact  the  jurisdiction  was  ciples  analogous  to  those  governing 
upheld,  but  it  was  upon  the  ground  a  proceeding  in  rem.  The  sugges- 
that  a  divorce  suit  was  analogous  to  tion  of  this  ground  as  a  basis  of  ex- 
a  proceeding  in  rem;  upon  that  as-  ception  would  have  been  entirely  un- 
sumption,  constructive  service  would  necessary  upon  the  assumption  that 
meet  the  requirements  of  due  pro-  the  jurisdiction  in  divorce  is  not  sub- 
cess.  Again,  while  Judge  Field,  in  ject  to  the  test  of  due  process  when 
Pennoyer  v.  yeff,  95  U.  S.  714,  24  L.  the  validity  of  the  decree  in  the  state 
ed.  505,  tentatively  excepted  decrees  where  rendered  is  concerned.  See 
of  divorce  from  the  rule  there  an-  also  69  L.  R.  A.  135,  105. 
noinced,  that  a  decree  in  personam 
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direct  appeal  from  a  decree  of  divorce,  or  upon  appeal  from  a 
decision  of  a  court  of  one  state  refusing  to  recogniae  a  decree  of 
divorce  rendered  by  the  court  of  another.  Upon  any  theory 
which  rejects  or  ignores  the  "due  process"  provision  as  the 
ultimate  test  of  juri-^diction,  whether  considered  from  a  local 
or  from  an  interstate  ]>()int  of  view,  the  only  decision  by  that 
court  which  would  put  an  end  to  the  diversity  of  marital  status, 
theoretical  or  practical,  would  be  one — n^iulered  upon  appeal 
from  a  decree  of  a  court  of  one  state  refusing  to  recognize  a 
decree  granted  by  a  court  of  another — holding  that  a  court  of 
one  state  is  bound  to  recognize  and  give  effect  to  a  decree  of 
divorce  rendered  under  such  circum>stances  in  another.  A  de- 
cision, upon  direct  appeal  from  a  decree  of  divorce,  holding 
such  service  suflScient,  would  still  leave  the  court  of  another 
state  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  re(fognize  the  decree,  imless  it  were 
underetood  that  the  same  ultimate  test  of  jurisdiction,  viz.,  the 
"due  process"  provision,  is  to  be  applied,  whether  the  validity 
of  the  decree  in  the  state  where  rendered,  or  its  recognition  in 
another  state,  is  involved.  So,  upon  any  other  theory,  a  decision 
of  that  court  against  the  sufficiency  of  such  service,  rendered 
upon  appeal  from  a  decivsion  of  a  er)urt  of  another  state  rcfusinjr 
to  recognize  such  a  decree,  would  leave  the  court  which  ren- 
dered the  decree  at  liberty  to  grant  other  d(!crees  imder  the 
same  circuiustances,  which  would  be  valid  in  the  state  when' 
rendered,  tliough  the  courts  of  other  states  would  be  at  libertj' 
to  refuse  to  reex)gnize  or  enforce  them. 

There  is  one  contingency  in  which  a  practical  diversity  of 
marital  status  as  affected  by  a  decree  of  divorce  might  exist, 
notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  the  "due  process"  provision  a> 
the  ultimate  test  of  jurisdiction,  local  and  interstate.  That 
possibility  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  courts  of  one  state 
are  not  concluded  by  the  findings  with  respect  to  the  jurisdic- 
tional facts  upon  which  the  decree  is  based,  but  may  find  the 
fflcts  otherwise  in  that  respect 
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287e.  —mode  of  eonstnictiYe  or  subatitated  lervice. — ^While, 
in  any  view,  the  constructive  or  substituted  service  must  be  rea- 
sonable, the  cases  upon  the  question  whether  a  divorce  rendered 
upon  constructive  or  substituted  service  against  a  nonresident  is 
entitled  to  recognition  in  another  state  do  not^  as  a  rule,  turn 
upon  the  particular  mode  of  constructive  or  substituted  service 
adopted,  nor  upon  the  question  whether  the  defendant  actually 
had  knowledge  of  the  pendency  of  the  proceeding;  but,  gen- 
erally, upon  the  question  whether  a  divorce  suit  is  governed  by 
the  principles  applicable  to  a  suit  in  rem,  or  by  those  applicable 
to  one  in  personam.  If  the  court  takes  the  former  view,  it  ordi- 
narily recognizes  the  decree,  assuming  there  is  no  other  objec- 
tion to  the  jurisdiction ;  and  if  it  takes  the  latter  view,  it  ordi- 
narily refuses  to  recognize  the  decree,  assuming  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance ;  and  in  neither  case  is  any  emphasis  ordinarily  placed 
upon  the  particular  kind  of  constructive  or  substituted  service 
adopted.^  In  Kew  Jersey,  however,  the  question  is  made  to 
turn  upon  the  fact  whether  the  nonresident  defendant  had 
actual  notice  of  the  pendency  of  the  suit  ;^  but  in  that  state  the 

^  In  many  of  the  cases  in  which  cnn;  was  refused  recognition,  it  ap- 

the  decree  has  been  recognized,  the  peared  that  the  nonresident  defend- 

service  was  by  publication,  without,  ant  had  actual  notice  of  the  pendency 

so  far  as  appears,  any  other  notice  of  the  suit  through  the  mails  or  by 

to  the  defendant.     In  Re  James,  99  personal  service  out  of  the  state. 
Cal.  374,  37  Am.  St.  Rep.  60,  33  Pac.       »  In  Doughty  v.  Doughty,  28  N.  J. 

1122,   where   the   decree    was    recog-  Eq.  581,  tlie  court,  while  refusing  to 

nized,  it  expressly  appeared  that  the  recognize  a  decree  rendered  in  anoth- 

defendant  did  not  know  of  the  pro-  er  state  upon  service  by  publication, 

ceedings  until  after  the  divorce  was  intimated  that  the  result  might  have 

rendered;  and  in  Kline  v.  Kline,  67  been  different  if  the  defendant  had 

Iowa,  386,  42  Am.  Rep.  47,  10  N.  W.  been  personally  served  outside  of  the 

825,  it  is  stated  in  the  opinion  that  state. 

it  did  not  appear  whether  the  wife       In  Flower  v.  Flower,  42  N.  J.  Eq. 

had  actual  notice.     Upon  the  other  152,  7  Atl.  669,  and  Fairchild  v.  Foir- 

hand.  in  many  of  the  cases    (c.  ^.,  child,  63  N.  J.  Eq.  678,  51  Am.  St. 

O'Dea  V.  O'Dea,  101  N.  Y.  23,  4  N.  Rep.  650,  34  Atl.  10,  decrees  rendered 

15,    110;    Williams  v.   Williams,   130  under  such  circumstances  upon  serv- 

N.  Y.  193,  14  L.  R.  A.  220,  27  Am.  St.  ice  by  publication  were  also  refused 

Rev.  517,  29  N.  E.  98)  where  the  de-  recoarnition :   but  in  Felt  v.  Felt,  59 
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quubcion  as  to  the  recognition  of  such  a  decree  is  treated  as 
purely  one  of  comity,  unaffected  by  the  "full  faith  and  credif 
provision.  From  this  point  of  view  the  fact  that  the  defendant 
had  actual  notice  of  the  pendency  of  the  suit,  even  if  imparted 
by  merely  constructive  or  substituted  service  of  process,  may  be 
material.  But  considering  the  question  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  "full  faith  and  credit"  provision,  it  becomes  simply  one 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  whioJi  rendered  the  decree,  and 
it  is  well  settled  that  actual  notice  imparted  by  personal  service 
out  of  the  state  is  no  more  effectual  to  subject  the  defendant 
personally  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  than  publication  of 
notice  which  never,  in  fact,  reaches  the  defendant;*  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  well  established  that  service  by  publication, 
if  reasonable  under  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case,  is 
as  effective  in  proceedings  in  rem  as  personal  service  outside  of 
the  state.  * 

237f.  — ^theories  as  to  character  and  extraterritorial  effect  of 
decree. — ^While,  as  stated  in  previous  sections,*  constructive  or 
substituted  service  is  generally  conceded  to  be  sufficient,  even 
against  a  nonresident,  when  the  question  of  jurisdiction  is  lo- 
cally considered,  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
the  question  whether  a  decree  rendered  under  such  circumstan- 
ces affects  the  status  of  the  spouses  in  other  states.  One  dass  of 
cases — and  they  are,  perhaps,  in  the  majority — takes  the  view 

N.  J.  £q.  606,  47  L.  R.  A.  54S,  S3  Am.  tual  notice  of  the  pendency  of  the 

St.   Rep.   612,   45  Atl.    106,   49   Atl.  8uit  will  not  be  recognised  in  New 

1071,  where  it  appeared  that  the  de-  Jersey,  at  least  if  the  adverse  party 

fendant   had   actual   notice   through  knew  where  the  former  resided, 
service  out  of  the  state  where  the  de-        ^Vennoyer  v.  Seff,  95  U.  S.  714,  24 

cree   was   rendered,   the   decree   was  L.  ed.  565. 

recognized,  notwithstanding  that  de-       <  See  note  to  Pinney  y.  Providence 

fendant  was  a  nonresident.  Loan  d  Invest,  Co.  50  L.  B.  A.  577. 

So,  Davenport  v.  Davenport  (N.  J.        ^Ante,   §|   237c,   237d.    See,  upon 

Eq.)    5S  Atl.  535,  holds  that  a  di-  general  subject  discussed  in  this  see- 

vorce     rendered     in     another     state  tion,  note  to  59  L.  R.  A.  135,  167  et 

against  a  nonresident  who  had  no  ac-  seq. 
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that  a  divorce  suit  is  a  proceeding  in  rem,  or  quasi  in  rem,  and 
therefore  holds  that  constructive  or  substituted  service,  if  rea- 
sonable of  its  kind,  is  sui&cient,  not  only  to  uphold  the  decree 
in  the  state  where  rendered,  but  to  entitle  it  to  recognition  in 
other  states  under  the  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  re- 
quiring each  state  to  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  others.*  By  recognition,  the  cases  of  this 
class  mean  that  the  decree  is  entitled  to  be  recognized  as  estab- 
lishing the  status  of  the  spouses,  not  only  in  the  state  where 
rendered,  but  also  in  all  other  states.  This  position  rests  upon 
the  ground  that  the  court  has  jurisdiction  by  virtue  of  its  right 
to  determine  the  status  of  its  own  citizens,  and,  incidentally, 
that  of  nonresidents  as  related  to  them. 

Another  class  of  cases  concedes  the  validity,  in  the  state 
where  rendered,  of  a  decree  of  divorce  rendered  upon  construc- 
tive service  against  a  nonresident,  but  refuses  to  recognize  it  as 
affecting  the  status  of  the  spouses  in  other  states.  This  class 
may  be  divided  into  two  subclasses  which,  though  practically 
reaching  the  same  result,  proceed  upon  different  theories.  One 
theory,  which  is  the  exact  opposite  of  that  adopted  by  the  class 
of  cases  first  mentioned,  is  that  a  decree  of  divorce  is  gov- 
erned by  the  principles  applicable  to  a  decree  in  personam,  and, 
thorefore,  that  constructive  or  substituted  service  is  insufficient 

iHekking  v.  Pfaff,  82  Fed.  403;  679;  Chapman  v.  Cliapman,  48  Kan. 
Thompson  v.  State,  23  Ala.  12;  036,  29  Pac.  1071;  Hawkins  v.  Rags- 
Thompson  V.  Thompson,  91  Ala.  591,  dale,  80  Ky.  353,  44  Am.  Rep.  483; 

II  L.  R.  A.  443,  8  So.  419;  Re  James,  Smith  v.  Smith,  43  La.  Ann.  1140,  10 
99  Cal.  374,  37  Am.  St.  Rep.  60,  33  So.  248;  Benton's  Succession,  100  La. 
Pac  1122;  Dunham  v.  Dunham,  162  494,  59  L.  R.  A.  135,  31  So.  123; 
111.  589,  35  L.  R.  A.  70,  44  N.  E.  841 ;  Uarding  v.  AJdcn,  9  ^le.  140,  23  Am. 
Hood  V.  State,  56  Ind.  203,  26  Am.  Dec.  549;  Gnuld  v.  Crow,  57  Mo.  200; 
Rep.  21;  Hilbish  v.  Battle,  145  Ind.  Anthony  v.  Rtct,  110  Mo.  223,  19  S. 
69,  33  L.  R.  A.  783,  44  N.  E.  20;  W.  423;  Ditson  y,  Ditson,  4  B,.  L87; 
Wakefield  v.  Ives,  35  Iowa,  238;  Thoms  v.  King,  95  Tenn.  60,  31  8. 
Kline  v.  Kline,  57  Iowa,  380,  42  Am.  W.  983.  See  also  Schafer  v.  Bush- 
Rep.  47,  10  N.  W.  825;  VanOrsdal  v.  nell,  24  Wis.  372;  Cook  v.  Cook,  56 
VanOrsdal,   67  Iowa,   35,   24  N.   W.  Wis.  lOo,  43  Am.  Rep.  706,  14  N.  W. 
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aft  against  a  nonresident'  The  theory  upon  which  the  other 
subclass  rests  has  assumed,  at  various  times,  somewhat  different 
forms.  In  none  of  these  forms,  however,  does  it  deny  altogether 
the  re8  theory,  or  apply  to  a  decree  of  divorce  the  principles  ap- 
plicable to  decrees  in  personam.  In  the  original  form  it  rested 
upon  the  idea  that,  if  there  is  a  res  in  a  divorce  suit,  the  res  i» 
the  status  of  the  resident  spouse  only,  and  that  the  jurisdiction 
which  the  court  has  by  virtue  of  that  res,  in  the  absence  of  per- 
sonal jurisdiction  over  the  defendant,  is  confined  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  status  of  that  spouse,  and  does  not  affect  the 
status  of  the  nonresident  spouse/  In  this  form  there  is  no 
necessary  limitation  of  the  effect  of  the  decree  on  the  status  ol 
the  resident  spouse  to  the  state  where  it  was  rendered ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  one  case,°  this  theory  seems  never  to  have  been 


33,  443,  infra.  See  aUo  the  New  Jer- 
sey eases  cited  in  note  2  to  S  237e, 
onU. 

^Barney  v.  DeKraft,  6  D.  C.  361 ; 
Irby  T.  Wilson,  21  X.  C.  (1  Dev.  k 
B.  Eq.)  568;  Arrington  v.  Arrington, 
102  N.  C.  491,  9  8.  E.  200  (in  this 
case,  however,  the  decree  was  recog- 
nized bccuuHe  the  defendant  appeared 
in  the  divorce  suit)  ;  Harris  v.  Har- 
ris, 116  N.  C.  587,  44  Am.  8t.  Rep. 
471,  20  S.  E.  187. 

Prosser  v.  Warner,  47  Vt.  667,  19 
Am.  Rep.  132,  questions  whethtir  the 
decree  was  entitled  to  reeoirnition  in 
another  state,  even  as  affecting  the 
status  of  the  parties,  but  the  deci- 
sion was  merely  that  the  award  of 
alimony  on  constructive  stM-vice 
against  a  nonresident  was  not  enti- 
tled to  such  recognition. 

*  This  seems  to  have  been  the  the- 
ory of  People  V.  Baker,  76  N.  Y.  78, 
32  Am.  Rep.  274.  In  reply  to  the  ar- 
gument that  a  divorce  suit  is  a  pro- 
ceeding iff  rem,  or  quasi  in  rem,  the 


court,  in  this  case,  asks:  **Now,  if 
the  matrimonial  relation  of  the  one 
party  is  the  res  in  one  fitate,  is  not 
the  matrimonial  relation  of  the  other 
party  a  res  in  another  state?"  It 
then  proce(*ds  to  argue  that  a  decree 
in  rem  can  only  affect  the  res  which 
is  within  the  jurisdiction.  The 
practical  absurdity,  referred  to  in 
the  text,  inherent  in  this  theory, 
seems  to  have  escaped  thv^  attention 
of  the  court,  probably  because  the 
New  York  action  in  which  the  ques- 
tion arose  involved  only  the  status 
of  the  nonresident  spouse,  it  being  a 
criminal  prosecution  of  the  husband, 
against  whom  the  divorce  was  ren- 
dered in  the  other  state,  for  re- 
marrying in  New  York.  Even  in 
this  opinion  there  is  some  intimation 
that  the  decree  could  have  no  effect. 
even  on  the  status  of  the  resident 
spouse,  outside  of  the  state  in  which 
it  was  rendered. 

^  In  S^hafer   ▼.   Bushnell^   24   Wis. 
372,     the    question    was   as   to  the 
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practically  applied  so  as  to  accord  extraterritorial  oflFect  to  the 
decree  upon  the  status  of  the  resident  spouse,  while  denying  it 
such  effect  upon  the  status  of  the  nonresident  s])ouse.  The 
theory  in  this  form  answers  well  enough  the  practical  purposes 
of  a  case  which  involves  the  status  of  only  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  divorce  suit,  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  involves  tlio  absurdity 
that  one  may  be  the  husband  of  a  woman  who  is  not  his  wife, 
or  the  wife  of  a  man  who  is  not  her  husband.  Therefore,  when 
cases  have  arisen  involving  the  status  of  both  parties  to  the 
divorce  suit^  the  theory  has  usually  been  modified  by  restricting 
the  effect  of  the  decree  on  the  status,  of  the  resident  spouse 
fven,  to  the  state  where  rendered,"  though  there  is  a  recurring 

validity  of  a  marriage  contracted  by  parties  had  never  lived  together,  waa 

a  woman  who  had  procured  a  divorce  net  a  bar  to  an  action  by  the  wife  in 

from  her  former  husband  in  another  Wisconsin  for  a  divorce,  alimony,  al- 

»tate      upon      constructive     service,  lowance,  and  division  of  lands  situ- 

There  was  no  question,  in  this  case,  ated  within  the  latter  state.    Taylor, 

as  to  the  statiis  of  the  former    bus-  J.,  concurred  in  the  result,  but  took 

band,  and  the  decision  seems  to  be  the  position  that  the  divorce  granted 

carefully  limited  to  the  status  of  the  in  the  other    state    determined    the 

wife  who  procured  the  divorce.     The  status  of  the  wife,  but  that    it    did 

court  said:     "It  appears  to  us  that  not  necessarily  affect  her    right    to 

the  decree  of  the  district    court    of  alimony,  or  a  division  of  property  in 

Minnesota     dissolving   the   marriage  Wisconsin.      And  he  added  that  the 

between  Mrs.  Shafer  and  her  husbnnd  husband  could  not  be  prejudiced  by 

must  be  deemed   conclusive   in    this  a   formal    judgment    for    a    divorce 

9tate  in   respect    to    the    status    or  from  a   woman  from  whom  he  was 

domestic  and  social  condition  of  the  already  divorced. 
wife."      That     the    court    did     not        ^In  the  following  cases,  where  the 

mean     to    concede    that    the     decree  doctrine  of  the  Baker  Case  was  ap- 

would  aflTect  the  status  of  the  non-  plied,  the  suit  in  New  York  was  for 

resident  husband  is  made  still  more  a  divorce  or  separation  brought  by 

apparent  by  the  fact  that,  in  Cook  the  spouse  against  whom  the  decree 

V.    Cook,  56  Wis.   195,  43  Am.   Rep.  was  rendered  in  the  other  state  (thnt 

706,  14  N.  W.  33,  443,  it  was    held,  is,  by  the  spouse    who    was    a    non- 

without    (expressly,   at  least)    over-  resident  of  that  state)    against  the 

ruling  the  previous  decision,  that  a  ^«pouse  who  obtained    the    decree    in 

decree  of  divorce  rendered  upon  con-  the  other  state  (that  is,  against  the 

structive  service  in  favor  of  the  bus-  spouse  who  was  a  resident  of  that 

band  in  another  state  in  which  he  re-  state).     In  these  cases,  therefore,  the 

sided  at  the  time,  but  in  which  the  status  of  both  spouses  in  New  York 
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tendency  to  revert  to  the  original  form  of  the  theory  when  a  case 
arises  involving  the  status  of  but  one  of  the  spouses.^     This 


involved,  and  the  court  must 
arily  have  taken  the  position 
that  the  decree  did  not  affect  the 
statuB,  of  even  the  resident  spouse, 
outside  of  the  state  in  which  it  was 
rendered,  since  the  divorce,  or 
separation,  asked  for  in  the  New 
York  suit  was  granted,  or  if  refused, 
the  refusal  was  upon  another  ground 
which  presupposed  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  marriage  relation  at 
the  time  of  the  New  York  suit. 
Cr099  V.  Cro89,  108  N.  Y.  628, 
16  N.  E.  333;  WilliarM  v.  Wil- 
hama,  130  N.  Y.  193,  14  L.  R.  A.  220, 
27  Am.  St.  Rep.  517,  29  N.  E.  98; 
Aiherton  v.  Aiherton,  155  N.  Y.  129, 
40  L.  R.  A.  291,  63  Am.  St.  Rep.  650, 
40  N.  £.  933,  Reversed  on  other 
grounds  in  181  U.  S.  156,  45  L.  ed. 
796,  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  544;  Winston 
v.  Winston,  166  N.  Y.  663.  59  N.  E. 
273;  Bailie  v.  Bailie,  30  App.  Div. 
461,  62  N.  Y.  Supp.  228;  SIcGoton  ▼. 
MeGown,  19  App.  Div.  368,  46  N.  Y. 
Supp.  286,  Affirmed  in  164  N.  Y.  558, 
58  N.  E.  1089;  Mellen  v.  Mellen,  10 
Abb.  N.  C.  329;  Gehhard  v.  Gehhard, 
26  Misc.  1,  54  N.  Y.  Supp.  406; 
Uofnilton  v.  Hamilton,  26  Misc.  3.36, 
56  N.  Y.  Supp.  122. 

In  Starbuck  v.  Starhuck,  62  App. 
Div.  437,  71  N.  Y.  Supp.  104,  the 
court,  after  a  discussion  of  the 
previous  decisions  in  the  state,  says 
the  effect  of  these  decisions  is  "that 
whatever  effect  is  to  bo  given  the  de- 
cree must  be  corifinnl  to  the  plaintiff 
and  to  the  state  in  which  it  was 
pranted.  and  tlmt  in  this  state  it  is 
without  bindin;^  force  or  efficacy  in 
liny  respect,  for  any  purpose  and  as 


to  either  party."  In  Re  KimhaU^  155 
N.  Y.  62,  49  N.  E.  331,  and  Davis  v. 
Davis,  2  Misc.  549,  22  N.  Y.  Supp. 
191,  the  doctrine  of  the  Baker  Case 
was  applied  so  as  to  invalidate  a 
subsequent  marriage  contracted  by 
the  party  who  procured  the  divorce 
in  the  other  state. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  cases 
the  doctrine  has  been  applied,  or 
recognized,  by  0*Dea  v.  (yDea,  101 
N.  Y.  23,  4  N.  E.  110  (which,  like 
People  V.  Baker,  76  N.  Y.  78,  32  Am. 
Rep.  274,  only  involved  the  status  of 
the  spouse  against  whom  the  decree 
vras  rendered) ;  De  MeU  v.  De  Meli, 
120  N.  Y.  485,  17  Am.  St.  Rep.  652, 
24  N.  E.  996  (though,  in  this  case, 
the  decree  was  rendered  in  a  foreign 
country  and  not  in  another  state) ; 
Rigney  v.  Rigney,  127  N.  Y.  408,  24 
Am.  St.  Rep.  462,  28  N.  E.  405;  iSe 
Degaramo,  86  Hun,  390,  33  N.  Y. 
Supp.  602;  Re  House,  2  Onnoly,  524, 
14  N.  Y.  Supp.  275. 

In  Hunt  V.  Hunt,  72  N.  Y.  217,  28 
Am.  Rep.  129,  the  defendant  in  the 
divorce  suit  was  a  resident  of  the 
fitate  in  wliich  the  decree  was  grant- 
ed, and  for  that  reason  the  doctrine 
was  not  applicable. 

tRigney  v.  Rigney,  127  N.  Y.  408, 
24  Am.  St.  Rep.  462,  28  N.  E.  405; 
Re  Sicales,  60  App.  Div.  699,  70  N^.  Y. 
Supp.  220,  Affirmed  in  172  N.  Y.  651, 
66  N.  E.  1122. 

In  Lacey  v.  Lacey,  38  Misc.  196.  77 
N.  Y.  Supp.  236.  this  view  of  the 
New  York  doctrine  was  taken,  al- 
though the  New  York  suit  involved 
the  status  of  both  spouses. 
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modification  of  the  theory,  however,  without  a  further  modifica- 
tion by  conceding  that  the  decree  has  the  effect  of  establishing 
the  status  of  the  nonresident  spouse  in  the  state  where  rendered, 
would  merely  confine  the  absurdity  to  that  state,  and  would  not 
entirely  obviate  it  Practically,  therefore,  the  second  form  of 
the  theory  concedes  that  the  res  is  the  marriage  relation, — that 
is,  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  resident  and  nonresident 
•^pou.^cs, — but  the  marriage  relation  only  within  the  state  where 
the  decree  is  rendered;  and  therefore  denies  the  decree  any 
effect  on  the  marriage  relation  outside  of  that  state.* 

The  doctrine  which  refuses  recognition  of  a  decree  of  divorce 
rendered  in  another  state  upon  constructive  or  substituted 
service  against  a  nonresident  does  not  apply  if  the  defendant 
personally  appeared  in  the  suit,  since  such  appearance  is  as 
effective  as  personal  service  within  the  state  to  subject  the  de- 
fendant personally  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.®  While  in 
most  of  the  cases  it  appears  that  the  defendant,  at  the  time  of 
the  divorce,  was  domiciled  in  the  stato  whose  courts  refused  to 
i-ecognize  the  divorce,  that  fact  does  not  qualify  the  doctrine 
announced,  and  its  significance  lies  only  in  its  effect  to  negative 
the  domicil  of  the  defendant  at  the  divorce  forum.  **^  If  the 
question  as  to  the  recognition  by  a  court  of  one  state  of  a  decree 
of  divorce  rendered  in  another  were  purely  one  of  comity,  the 
question  whether  the  ground  of  divorce  was  one  which  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  law  of  the  former  state — especially  if  the  de- 

•McCreery  v.  Davis,  44  S.  C.  195,  Appeal,  23  L.  R.  A.  287,  as  to  effect 

28  L.  R.  A.  656,  51  Am.  St.  Rep.  794,  of  appearance  by  nonresident  to  give 

22  S.  £.  178.  jurisdiction  of  divorce  case. 

•In  Jones  v.  Jones,  108  N.  Y.  416,  lo  In  O'Dea  v.  O'Dea,  101  N.  Y.  23. 
2  An*.  St.  Rep.  447.  15  N.  E.  707,  and  4  N.  E.  110,  the  doctrine  was  ap- 
ftich  ▼.  Rich,  88  Hun,  568,  34  N.  Y.  plied  to  a  divorce  rendered  in  an- 
Supp.  864,  the  doctrine  of  the  Baker  other  state  in  favor  of  the  husband 
Vase  was  reasserted,  but  was  not  ap-  while  the  wife  was  domiciled  in 
plied  because  the  defendant  appeared  Canada,  and  the  divorce  was  accord- 
in  the  action  in  which  the  decree  was  ingly  refused  recognition, 
rendered.  See  also  note  to  Ellis^s 
Vol.  I.  CoNPL.  of  Laws — 33. 
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fendant  were  domiciled  in  such  state  at  the  time  of  the  divorce 
— ^might  be  material;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  court 
which  refuses  to  recognize  the  decree  upon  the  ground  that  de- 
fendant was  not  personally  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  and  that  a  divorce  suit  is  not  a  proceeding  in  rem,  it  is 
not  apparent  how  the  question  as  to  the  cause  of  divorce,  which 
only  goes  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter,  can  be  ma- 
terial^* 

There  is  still  another  class  of  cases  which  neither  admits  nor 
denies,  under  all  circumstances,  the  extraterritorial  effect  of  a 

11  In  most  of  the  New  York  cases  the  fact  that  the  divorce  was  for 
that  have  applied  the  doctrine,  the  adultery,  which  was  also  a  ground  of 
divorce  in  the  other  state  was  grant-  divorce  in  New  York,  in  connection 
od  for  a  cause  not  recognized  by  the  with  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  tho 
law  of  New  York,  but  no  distinction  adultery,  the  matrimonial  domicil 
seems  to  have  been  based  on  that  was  in  Ohio.  The  possibility  of 
fact  until  the  decision  in  Re  Mor-  basing  any  distinction  on  the  latter 
riasont  62  Hun,  102,  5  N.  Y.  Supp.  90,  fact  seems  to  be  negatived  by  the  de- 
Affirmed,  without  opinion,  in  117  N.  cision  of  the  court  of  appeals  in 
Y.  638,  22  N.  E.  1130,  where  it  was  Atheriwi  ▼.  Atherton,  156  N.  Y.  129, 
lield  that  the  rule  in  the  Baker  Case  40  L.  R.  A.  291,  G3  Am.  St.  Rep.  650, 
did  not  apply  to  a  divorce  obtained  49  N.  E.  933,  where  the  doctrine  of 
in  Ohio  upon  service  by  publication  the  Baker  Case  was  applied,  notwitb- 
against  the  wife,  who  was  at  the  standing  that  the  domicil  at  the  time 
time  rrsidont  in  New  York,  upon  the  of  the  delictum  was  in  the  state 
ground  of  adultery  committed  by  her  where  the  divorce  was  granted, 
in  Ohio  while  the  parties  were  domi-  In  Hoffman  v.  Hoffman,  46  N.  Y. 
ciled  in  the  latter  state,  the  marriage  30,  7  Am.  Rep.  299,  and  Rigney  v. 
having  also  been  celebrated  in  that  Hipney,  127  N.  Y.  408,  24  Am.  St. 
state.  The  affirmance  by  the  court  Rep.  462,  28  N.  E.  405.  the  divorce 
of  appeals  may  have  been  upon  the  in  the  other  state  was  granted  upon 
theory  that  the  wife,  although  an  the  ground  of  adultery;  but  in  the 
actual  resident  in  New  York  at  the  former  case  the  jurisdiction  was  de- 
time  of  the  divorce,  had  not  acquired  feated  by  the  nonresidence  of  the 
a  separate  domicil  there,  but  was  plaintiff,  and  in  the  latter  case  the 
legally  domiciled  with  her  husband  question  was  not  as  to  the  validity 
in  Ohio.  The  decision  of  the  general  of  the  divorce,  but  of  the  award  of 
term,  however,  seems  to  proceed  upon  alimony.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
the  theory  that  the  wife  had  a  doctrine  of  the  Baker  Case  was  re- 
separate  domicil  in  New  York,  but  affirmed  without  raising  any  ques- 
that  the  case  was  distinguishable  tion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  divorce. 
from  the  previous  cases  by  reason  of 
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decree  of  divorce  rendered  against  a  nonresident  under  such 
circumstances;  but  apparently  concedes  it  such  effect  when  the 
last  common  matrimonial  domicil  of  the  parties,  prior  to  their 
separation,  was  in  the  state  where  the  decree  was  rendered,  not- 
withstanding that,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  one 
of  them  had  acquired  a  separate  domicil  in  another  state;  and 
denies  it  such  effect  under  other  circumstances.  ^  ^ 

nThis  seems  to  be  the  principle  of  709;  Burlen  v.  Shannon,  115  Mass. 
international  law  deducible  from  the  43S;  and  Loker  v.  Oerald,  157  Mass. 
Pennsylvania  cases— both  those  in-  42,  16  L.  R.  A.  497,  34  Am.  St.  Rep. 
volving  the  jurisdiction  of  a  domestic  252,  31  N.  E.  709,  where  a  divorce 
court  upon  constructive  service,  and  procured  by  the  husband  in  another 
those  involvinf^  the  recognition  of  a  state  upon  constructive  or  substitut- 
decree  of  divorce  rendered  in  another  ed  service  was  recognized,  the  de- 
state  upon  such  service.  As  pointed  cisions  are  upon  the  ground  that  the 
out  in  the  note  to  ante,  S  231,  the  wife,  though  actually  living  in 
cases  in  which  divorces,  granted  in  Massachusetts  at  the  time  of  the  di- 
other  states  against  nonresidents  vorce,  was  nevertheless  legally  domi- 
upon  constructive  service,  have  been  ciled  with  her  husband  in  the  state 
refused  recognition  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  decree  was  granted.  In 
have  emphasized  the  fact  that,  at  the  Cummington  v.  Belchertoum,  149 
time  of  the  delictum,  the  matrimoni-  Mass.  223,  4  L.  R.  A.  131,  21  N.  E. 
al  domicil  was  outside  the  divorce  435,  it  was  held  that  a  decree  ren- 
forum.  And,  indeed,  so  much  im-  dered  in  New  York  at  the  suit  of  the 
portanoe  was  attached  to  that  fact  Imsband,  who  had  removed  there 
that  these  decisions  have  sometimes  from  Massachusetts,  though  not  for 
been  supposed  (erroneously,  how-  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  decree, 
ever)  to  rest,  not  on  the  ground  of  annulling  the  marriage  upon  the 
^ant  of  jurisdiction  over  the  person  ground  of  fraud,  was  not  binding  in 
of  the  defendant,  but  upon  the  Massachusetts,  the  wife  being  in  an 
ground  of  lack  of  jurisdiction  over  insane  asylum  in  that  state  and  not 
the  subject-matter.  having  been  served  in    any    manner 

The  same  principle  seems  to  be  de-  within  the  state  of  New  York.       A 

ducible  from  the  early  Massachusetts  decree   annulling  the   marriage   was 

decisions  cited  in  the  note  ante,  §231,  distinguished   from   a   decree   of   di- 

as  applied  to  the  right  of  a  court  vorce,  and  the  court  expressly  said 

of   Massachusetts   to   assiune    juris-  that  it  had  no  occasion  to  consider 

diction.      The  question,  however,    as  what  would  have  been  the  eflFect  of  a 

to  the  recognition  of  decrees  rendered  decree  of  divorce  rendered  under  such 

against  nonresidents  in  other  states  circumstances. 

upon    constructive    service    has    not  The  decision  in    Cook  v.  Cook,   56 

been  settled  in  this  state.      In  Bood  Wis.  196,  43  Am.  Rep.  700,  14  N.  W. 

v.  Hood,  11  Allen,  190,  87  Am.   Dec.  33,  443,  supra,  note  5,  seems  to  be 
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A  decision  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  the  eflFect 
that  a  decree  of  divorce  rendered  upon  constructive  or  substi- 
tuted service  against  a  nonresident  is  binding  upon  the  courts 
of  other  states,  under  the  "full  faith  and  credit"  provision, 
would,  of  course,  settle  the  question  discussed  in  this  section; 
and  there  is  a  recent  decision^  ^  of  that  court  which  seems  to 
indicate  a  disposition  upon  the  part  of  that  court  to  ao  hold; 
but  when  the  majority  opinion  is  considered  in  its  entirety,  it 
seems  reasonably  clear  that  the  decision  proceeds  upon  the 
theory  that  the  defendant,  who  in  that  case  was  the  wife,  was, 
in  legal  effect,  domiciled  with  her  husband  in  Kentucky,  where 
the  decree  was  rendered.  In  this  view  the  decision  is  entirely 
(•onsistent  with  the  New  York  doctrine  refusing  to  accord  extra- 
territorial effect  to  decrees  rendered  imder  such  circumstances 
against  nonresidents,  for  it  is  admitted  in  that  state,  as  well  as 
in  other  states  which  hold  the  same  doctrine,  that  the  doctrine 
does  not  apply  to  decrees  rendered  against  residents;  and  the 
decision  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  (which  was  reversed 
in  the  case  referred  to)  refusing  to  recognize  the  Kentucky 
divorce  expressly  proceeded  upon  the  finding  of  the  lower  court 
in  New  York,  that  the  wife  was  justified  in  leaving  her  hus- 

Hmited  to  a  case  where  the    matri-  f erred  to  this  class,  but  none  of  them 

monial  domicil  was  not  in  the  state  bases  any  distinction  upon  the  previ- 

where  the  decree  was  rendered.     In  ous     matrimonial    domicil;    and    in 

most  of  the  cases  cited  supra,  note  Athertan  v.  Atherion,  153  N.  Y.  129, 

2,  where  the  decree   was   recognized,  40  L.  R.  A.  291,  63  Am.  St.  Rep.  650, 

however,  it  appeared,  as  a  matter  of  49  N.  E.  933,  the  decree  was  refused 

fact,  that  the    last    common    matri-  recognition,  notwithstanding  that  the 

monial  domicil  of  the  parties  was  in  previous  matrimonial  domicil  was  in 

a  state  other  than  that  in  which  the  the  state  where  the  decree  was  ren- 

divorce  was  granted,  and  that  the  de-  dered.       But  see  the  text  with  T.*f- 

fendant  retained  that  domicil,  or,  at  orence  to  the  position  taken  by  the 

least,  did  not  acquire  a  domicil   in  United  States  Supreme  Court   upon 

the     state    where   the    divorce    was  the  appeal  in  this  case, 

granted.       These     cases,     therefore,  ^^Atherion  v.  Athertan,  181  U.  8. 

are  not  referable  to  the  class  under  155,  45  L.  ed.  793,  21  Sup.  Ct  Rep. 

discussion.      Most  of  the  New  York  544. 
cnsof  could,  upon  their  facts,  be  re- 
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bandy  and  had  acquired  a  separate  domicil  in  that  state.  ^  *  The 
Supreme  Court,  after  referring  to  many  of  the  cases  upon  the 
question,  says:  "The  authorities  above  cited  show  the  wide 
diversity  of  opinion  existing  upon  this  important  subject,  and 
admonish  us  to  confine  our  decision  to  the  exact  case  before  us. 
This  ease  does  not  involve  the  validity  of  a  divorce  granted  on 
constructive  service  by  the  court  of  a  state  in  which  only  one  of 
the  parties  ever  had  a  domicil,  nor  the  question  to  what  extent 
the  good  faith  of  the  domicil  may  be  afterwards  inquired  into. 
In  this  case,  the  divorce  in  Kentucky  was  by  the  court  of  the 
state  which  had  always  been  the  undoubted  domicil  of  the  hus- 
band, and  which  was  the  only  matrimonial  domicil  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife.  The  single  question  to  be  decided  is  the  validity 
of  that  divorce  granted  after  such  notice  had  been  given  as  waa 
required  by  the  statutes  of  Kentucky."  The  language  quoted 
is,  perhaps,  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  the  wife  had 
acquired  a  separate  domicil  in  New  York;  but  the  argument 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  opinion  seems  designed  to  negative 
the  existence  of  such  a  separate  domicil,  and  that  idea  is  em- 
phasized by  the  following  quotation  from  the  close  of  the  opin- 
ion: "The  wife  not  being  within  the  state  of  Kentucky,  if 
constructive  notice,  with  all  the  precautions  prescribed  by  the 
statutes  of  that  state,  were  insufiicient  to  bind  her  hj  a  decree 
dissolving  the  bond  of  matrimony,  the  husband  could  only  get 
a  divorce  by  suing  in  the  state  in  which  she  was  found;  and  by 
the  very  fact  of  suing  her  thore  he  would  admit  that  she  had 
acquired  a  separate  domicil  (which  he  denied),  and  would  dis- 
prove his  own  ground  of  action  that  she  had  abandoned  him  in 
Kentucky."  The  dissent  of  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  was  expressly 
based  upon  the  finding  of  the  Xew  York  court  that  the  wife  had 
acquired  a  separate  domicil  in  that  state.     Even  if  the  court 

"155  N.  Y.  129.  40  L.  R.  A.  291, 
63  Am.  St.  Rep.  650,  49  N.  E.  933. 
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intended  to  decide  the  case  upon  the  assumption  that  the  wife 
was  domiciled  in  New  York,  the  decision  would  not  entirely 
overtlirow  the  New  York  doctrine,  but  would,  at  most,  only  sup- 
port the  position  assumed  by  the  third  class  of  cases  above  re- 
ferred to, — ^namely,  that  a  decree  rendered  under  such  circum- 
stances is  entitled  to  recognition  in  other  states  when  the  last 
common  matrimonial  domicil  of  the  parties  was  in  the  state 
where  the  decree  was  rendered.  ^  '^ 

237g.  — bright  of  spouse  who  obtained  decree  to  deny  its  extra- 
territorial effect. — Most  of  the  cases  that  have  refused  to  recog- 
nize divorces  granted  in  other  states  upon  constructive  service 
have  applied  the  doctrine,  if  not  to  the  disadvantage,  at  least 
not  to  the  advantage,  of  the  spouse  who  procured  the  divorce; 
but,  in  a  few  cases,  such  spouse  has  successfully  invoked  the 

16 None  of  the  prior    decisions    of  fendant  appeared  in  the  divorce  suit, 

the    United    States    Supreme    Court  and  was  therefore  personally  subject 

have  definitely  settled  the    question  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 

discussed  in  this    section.     In    Pen-  In  Cheely  v.  Clayton,  110  U.  Sw  701, 

noyer  v.  Neff,  Jd5  U.  S.  714,  24  L.  ed.  28  L.  ed.  298.  4  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  328, 

505,    Justice   Field   intimated    that,  where  the  service  was  by  publication 

where  one  of  the  parties  to   a   mar-  against  an  absent    wife,    the    court 

riage,  who  has  been  guilty    of    acts  said:       "The  courts  of  the  state  of 

for  which,  by  the  law  of  the  state,  a  the  domicil  of  the  parties  doubtless 

dissolution  may  be  granted,  has  re-  have  jurisdiction  to  decree  a  divorce 

moved  to  another    state,    a    divorce  in  accordance  with  its  laws  for  any 

may  be  authorized  without  personal  cause  allowed  by  those  laws    .     .     . ; 

service  of  process,  or  personal  notice  and  a  divorce  so  obtained    is    valid 

to  the  offending  party.     But  the  re-  everywhere."    But  this  remark  seems 

marks     on     this    point    are    clearly  to  be  made  upon  the  assumption  that 

ohiterf    and,    besides,    they  seem  to  both   parties  are    domiciled    at    the 

have  reference  only  to   the   validity  forum;   and,  besides,  the  divorce  in 

of   the    decree    in    the    state    w^here  this  case  was  held    invalid    because 

rendered.  the  statutes  of  the  forum   were   not 

In  Cheever  v.  Wi?«on,  9  Wall.  108,  complied  with. 

19  L.  ed.  604,  the  court,  referring  to  In  Maynard  v.  Hill,  126  U.  S.  190, 

a  decree  of  divorce,  said    if  a  judg-  31  L.  ed.  654,  8  Sup.  Ct.    Rep.    723, 

ment  is  conclusive  in  a  state  where  where  a  divorce  granted  by  the  terri- 

it  is  rendered,  it  U  equally  conclu-  torial  legislature  of  Oregon  was  up- 

sive  elsewhere  in   tlie  courts  of  the  held,  notwithstanding  that  the  wife 

United  States.     In  tliis  case  the  de-  was  a  nonresident  of  the  territory 
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doctrine  to  his  or  her  own  advantage.^  Under  the  theory,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  previous  section,  which  concedes  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  status  of  the  resident  spouse  without  limiting  the  effect 
of  the  decree  on  such  status  to  the  state  where  it  was  rendered, 
this  would  be  manifestly  impossible,  since,  ex  hypothesi,  such 
spouse  would  have  the  status  of  an  unmarried  person  in  all  the 
states.*  But,  under  the  theory  that  confines  the  effect  of  the 
decree  on  the  status  of  the  resident  spouse  to  the  state  where 
the  divorce  was  granted,  the  right  of  such  spouse  to  invoke  the 
doctrine  can  only  be  denied  upon  the  theory  of  estoppel:  and 
there  are  at  least  theoretical  difficulties  in  establishing  an  estop- 
pel, since,  upon  this  theory,  the  assertion,  by  the  spouse  who 
procured  the  divorce,  of  her  continued  status  as  a  wife  in 
the  state  where  such  theory  prevails,  does  not  involve  any  attack 
upon  the  validity  of  the  decree,  but  merely  a  limitation  of  the 
decree  to  its  own  confines;  that  is,  to  the  limits  of  the  state 

iiiid  had  no  notice  of  the  intended  di-  wife     to    letters    of    administration 

voroe,  the  q-uestion  arose  in  an  action  upon  the  estate  of  her  deceased  hus- 

<'onoeming  land  which,  at  the  time  band,  from  whom  she  had  obtained 

the  divorce  was  rendered,  was  with-  a  divorce  in  Illinois  upon  substitut- 

in  the  territory  of  Oregon,  so  that  in  ed  service  of  process  while  he  was  a 

this  case  there  was  no  question  as  resident  of  New  York,  seems  to  rest 

to  the  extraterritorial  effect    of    the  upon  this  theory,  so  far  as  the  ques- 

divorce.  tion  of  the  substituted  service  is  con- 

1  Thus,  in  People  v.  Chase,  27  Hun,  cerned,  though  the  wife,  in  this  case, 

256,  the  doctrine  was  applied  at  the  sought   also   to   impeach   the   decree 

instance    of    defendant    in    a    prose-  upon  the  ground  that  she  was  not 

cution  for  bigamy,  with    the    result  legally  domiciled  in  Illinois;  and,  as 

that  the  first  marriage    charged    in  to  this  point,  the  decision  was  upon 

the  indictment,  which  was  celebrated  the  ground  that  she  was  estopped  to 

after  a  previous  divorce  procured  by  deny  the  jurisdictional  fact, 
the  defendant,  was  held  invalid,  and       And  Lacey  v.  Lacey,  38  Misc.  106, 

therefore  insufficient  to  sustain  the  77  N.  Y.  Supp.  235,  denying  the  right 

indictment.  of  the  wife  to  maintain  a  suit  for  di- 

*The  decision    in    Re    Swales,    60  vorce  in  New  York  after  procuring 

App.  Div.  599,  70  N.  Y.    Supp.    220,  n  divorce  in  another  state  under  such 

Affirmed  in  172  N.  Y.  651,  65  N.  E.  circumstances,  expressly  adopts  this 

1122,  which  denied  the  right    of    a  theory. 
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where  it  is  rendered.'  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  per- 
son, by  the  mere  fact  of  obtaining  a  decree,  can  be  estopped  to 
deny  that  it  affectvS  her  status  in  another  state  when,  according 
to  the  rule  of  law  that  prevails  in  the  latter  state,  the  legal  effect 
of  the  decree  is  merely  to  establish  her  status  in  the  state  where 
rendered.  The  right  of  the  si)ouse  who  procures  the  divorce 
to  deny  the  jurisdictional  fact  of  his  or  her  domicil  at  the  di- 
vorce forum  presents  an  entirely  different  question. 

237h.  —effect  of  subsequent  marriage  celebrated  in  state  where 
decree  rendered. — ^The  theoretical  objections  to  the  view  thut 
the  decree  conclusively  establishes  the  status  of  one  or  both 
spouses  within  the  state  where  it  is  rendered,  but  does  not  affect 
their  status  outside  of  that  state,  have  been  alluded  to  in  a  pre- 
vious section.  These  difficulties  assume  a  practical  form  when 
the  spouse  who  procured  the  divorce  in  another  state  marries 
again  in  that  state,  and  the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  that 
marriage  arises  in  a  state  in  which  the  theory  referred  to  pre- 
vails. The  marriage,  from  this  point  of  view,  must  be  conceded 
to  be  valid  in  the  state  where  it  was  celebrated,  for,  ex  hypothesi, 
the  spouse  who  procured  the  divorce  was  free  to  marry  there, 
and  the  court  must,  therefore,  choose  between  the  theory  that 
the  divorce  has  no  extraterritorial  operation,  and  the  general 

tThis  was  the  position    taken   by  93  Am.  St.  Rep.  631,  Gd  N.  £.    193) 

the  appellate  division  in  Starbuck  v.  reverM*d  this  decision  upon  the  broad 

Starhuck,  62  App.  Div.  437,  71  N.  Y.  jrround  that  the  party  who  procured 

Supp.    104,  which  held   that  a  wife  the  divorce  was  estopped  to  question 

who  had  obtained  a  divorce  in  Massa-  the  jurisdiction  of    the    court    that 

chusetts  upon  service  by  publication  rendered  it.      This    seems   to   evade 

against  her  husband,  a    resident    of  the  point,  since  the  position  of  the 

New    York,    was    not    estopped    to  appellate  division  was  that  the  claim 

claim,  as  his  widow,  dower  in  real  of  dower,   under  the   circumstances, 

property   acquired   by  him    in    New  did  not  involve  any  attack  upon  the 

York  after  the  divorce,  notwithstand-  jurisdiction    of    the    Massachusetts 

ing  that  after  the    divorce    he    re-  court,  but  merely  a  limitation  of  its 

married    in    Pennsylvania    and    had  jurisdiction  in  accordance    with   the 

children    by    the    second   marriage.  New  York  rule. 
The  court  of  appeals  ( 173  N.  Y.  603, 
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rule  that  a  marriage  valid  where  celebrated  is  valid  everywliere. 
When  confronted  with  such  a  situation^  the  courts  have  adhered 
to  the  theory,  and  abandoned  the  rule/  though  they  recognize 
the  legitimacy  of  the  children  of  the  subsequent  marriage.^ 

238.  Service  within  jurisdiction  sni&cient,  though  defendant 
is  nondomiciled;  and  so,  of  appearance. — If  the  defendant  is  per- 
sonally summoned  within  the  jurisdiction,  this  is  sufficient  to 
confer  competency  on  the  court,  unless  there  is  a  distinctive 
rule  in  the  state  that  the  only  competent  court  is  that  of  the 
defendant's  domiciL  An  appearance  by  the  defendant,  also, 
with  the  same  limitation,  confers  competency,  even  though  he 
be  a  nonresident^ 

i£e  Kimball,  155  N.  Y.  62,  40  N.  violation  of  his   marital   obligations 

E.  331 ;  Mcaoicn  v.  McGoum,  19  App.  to  herself.     The  defense  is  allowed, 

Div.  308.  46  N.  Y.    Supp.    285,   Af-  -f  ^T  S^frher^t't^tS 

firmed  in  1C4  N.  Y.  558,  58    N.    E.  amounts    to    a    connivance    at,    or 

1089;     Hamilton    v.     Hamilton^    26  acquiescence  in,  his  subsequent  mar- 

Miac.  336,  56  N.  Y.  Supp.  122;  Davis  ^iage.      Kirrigan  r.  KirHgan,  15  N. 

r,    n^^i,  Q  m;=^   tiAa  oo  XT  \r  q„„^  J-    M-    J  46;    Palmer   v.    Palmer ,    1 

v.  Davis,  2  Misc.  549,  22  N.  Y.  Supp.  ^^^,^^^^  ^  ^    551^  29  L.  J.  Prob.  N. 

IW-  S.  2(>/2  L.  T.  N.  S.  88;  Boulting  v. 

tRe  Hall,  61  App.  Div.  266,  70  N.  Jiouliing,  3  Swabey  &  T.  329,  336,  33 

Y    Sudd   406  T^-  J-  ^r^^-  N.  S.  33,  10  Jur.  X.  S. 

'        ^^'  182,  9L.  T.  N.  S.  779,  12  Week.  Rep. 

389;   Gipps  V.  Gippa,  3  Swabey  &  T. 

iKinrUer  T.Kinnier,  68  Barb.  424,  Ufl,  n  H.  L.  Cas.  1,  4  New  Reports, 

45  N.  Y.  635,  6  Am.  Rep.  132.  303,  33  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  161,  10  Jur. 

In  Laud  v.  Loud,  129  Mass.  14,  it  N.   S.   64l,   10   L.  T.   N.   S.   735,   12 

waa    held    that   a    wife    residing    in  Week.  Rep.  937;   Pierce  v.  Pierce,  3 

Massachusetts,    who    appeared    in    a  Pick.    299;    Lyster    v.    Lyster,    111 

previous  successful  bona  fide  suit  for  Mass.   327,   330.     See   also  Smith  v. 

divorce  brought  by   her  husband   in  Smith,  13  Gray,  209,  in  which  it  was 

another    state,    and    afterwards    ex-  decided  that  a  decree  of  divorce,  ob- 

ecutcd  a  release  to  him  of  all  claims  tained  in  another  state  ex  parte,  and 

on   his  estate  for  a  pecuniary  con-  in  violation  of  Gen.  Stat.  chap.  107, 

sideration  paid  by  him,  cannot  treat  §  54,  was  no  bar  to  a  libel  previously 

his   subsequent  marriage   as   illegal,  filed   in   this   commonwealth   by   the 

and  obtain  a  divorce  here  therefor.  same  libellant  for  the  same  cause." 

Gray,  Ch.  J.,  said:  "The  con-  A  divorce  in  another  state,  when 
elusive  answer  to  this  libel  is  that  both  parties  were  at  the  time  resi- 
the  wife  not  only  appeared  in  the  dent  in  New  York,  and  when  the  de- 
suit  brought  by  the  husband,  but  fendant  was  not  at  the  time  served 
that  she  afterwards  executed  a  re-  with  process,  will  not  he  held  valid 
lease,  reciting  the  divorce  therein  ob-  in  New  York,  though  the  defendant, 
tained  by  him,  and,  for  a  pecuniary  subsequent  to  the  decree,  applied  to 
consideration,  discharging  all  her  set  it  aside,  and  was  defeated  on 
claims  upon  him  or  his  estate.  Hav-  technical  grounds.  Hoffman  v.  Hoff- 
ing  done  this,  she  cannot  treat  his  man,  46  N.  Y.  30,  7  Am.  Rep.  299. 
subsequent  marriage  and  cohabi-  That  appearance  will  not  give 
tation    with    another    woman    as    a  jurisdiction,    when    otherwise    want- 
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239.  In  Pennsylvania  the  fonun  is  the  matrimonial  domiciL — 
Pennsylvania  has  taken  an  exceptional  position  in  this  re- 
spect, it  beinj^  maintained  in  that  state,  on  reasoning  entitled 
to  great  resi)ect,  that  the  primary  forum  of  divorce  is  the  mat- 
rimonial domicil;  i.  e,,  the  domicil  the  parties,  when  in  agree- 
ment, select  as  their  permanent  home.*  Thus,  where  a  hus- 
band left  his  wife  in  Pennsylvania,  their  common  domicil,  and 
settled  in  Iowa,  where  he  obtained  a  divorce  from  the  wife  on 
ground  of  desertion,  notice  being  given  by  publication,  there 
being  no  personal  notice,  it  w-as  held  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1867,  that  the  divorce  did  not  devest  the  wife 
of  her  marriage  rights  in  Pennsylvania.^  "The  injured  par- 
ty," to  adopt  the  succinct  language  of  Judge  Sharswood,  "must 
seek  redress  in  the  forum  of  the  defendant,  unless  where  such 
defendant  has  removed  from  what  was  before  the  common  dom- 
icil of  both."^ 

239y2*  Judgment  may  dissolve  marriage,  yet  not  affect  prop- 
erty.— Whether  an  ex  parte  judgment  of  divorce  against  a  de- 
fendant domiciled  in  another  state,  supposing  it  to  bind  his 
person,  binds  his  property  in  such  other  state,  has  been  doubted. 
That  such  a  judgment  has  no  extraterritorial  force  as  to  prop- 
erty, though  it  may  dissolve  the  marriage,  is  maintained  by 
high  authority ;  ^  and  it  is  clear  that,  at  least  as  to  real  estate, 
the  lex  rex  sitce  must  prevail.     On  the  other  hand,  that  such  a 

ing,  see  Chase  ▼.  Chase,  6  Gray,  157,  Starch  t.  Griffin,  71  Pa.  240;  Scott  ▼. 

161;  People  v.  DaiveU,  25  Mich.  247.  A'oftfc,  72  Pa.  115,  13  Am.  Rep.  603: 

12  Am.  Hop.  200.     Ante,  S§  23,  230.  Platt*9  Appeal,  80  Pa.  501;  Turner  y. 

In   Kinnicr  v.   Kinnier,  45   N.   Y.  Turner,  44  Ala.  437. 
535,  6  Am.  Rep.  132,  Church,  Ch.  J.,       "When  the  injured  party  seeks  a 

said: —  new   domicil,  and  the  domicils  are. 

**The  court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  therefore,  actually  different,  there  is 

subject-matter  of  the  action ;  that  is,  no  great-er  reason  why  the  husband's 

it  had  jurisdiction  to  decree  divorces  new  domicil  should  prevail  over  the 

according  to  the  laws  of  that  state;  wife's  than  that  hers  should  prevail 

and  every  state  has  the  right  to  de-  over  his."    Agnew,  J.,  in  Calvin  v. 

termine  for  itself  the  ground  upon  Reed,  55  Pa.  376. 
which  it  will  dissolve  the  marriage 

relation    of   those   within    its   juris-        sSee,  with   reference  to  the  poai- 

diciion.       The  court  also  had  juris-  tion  of  the  Pennsylvania  courts,  the 

diction  of  the  parties  bv  the  volun-  ,.  .  ^      •  ««,        .     ^         ,  • 

tary   appmranci   of   the   defendant."  discussion,  ante,  f  231,  note  1,  and  i 

In  PlatVs  Appeal,  80  Pa.  501,  ap-  *^37f,  note  12, 
pearance    is    viewed    as    completing 

jurisdiction,  when  the  suit  is  brought        12    Kent.    Com.     110.    note    h:   2 

within  plaintilT's  domicil.  Bishop,  Marr.  &  Div.  §  69:  Harding 

iSee  ante.  §  190.  v.  Alden,  9  Me.  140.  23  Am.  Dec.  549: 

^Colvin  V.  Reed,  55   Pa.  376,  Ap-  Gould    ▼.    Crow,    57    Mo.    200.      See 

proved  in  Rcvl  v.  Elder,  62  Pa.  308,  Colvin  v.  Reed.  55  Pa.  375.  cited  in 

1     Am.    Re]>.    414.       See    also    Van  last  section.     This  would   follow,  it 
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distinction  is  illogical  and  untrue  has  been  maintained  by  em- 
inent judges.^  The  question  depends  upon  the  local  policy  of 
the  state  where  the  contested  property  is  situated ;  and  so  it  is 
regarded,  as  is  seen  in  the  prior  section,  in  Pennsylvania.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  force  of  the  conclu- 
sion that  an  ex  parte  judgment  cannot  bind  property  extrater- 
ritorially.  It  may  divorce,  for  instance,  an  Indiana  husband 
from  a  Massachusetts  wife.  But  it  cannot  devest  the  wife's 
interest  in  her  husband's  property  in  Massachusetts.^ 

239a.  Award  of  alimony  npon  oonstmctive  or  snbstitnted  serv- 
ice.— ^Whatever  may  be  the  true  view  with  reference  to  the  extra- 
territorial effect,  on  the  status  of  the  parties,  of  a  decree  of  di; 
vorce  rendered  upon  constructive  service  against  a  nonresident, 
it  is  clear  that  an  award  of  alimony  on  such  service  against  a 
nonresident  is  invalid,  as  well  in  the  state  where  made  as  in 
other  states,*   except  so  far  as  concerns  property,  within  the 

-may  be  argued,  from  the  nature  of  concerned,  and  notwithstanding  that 

ex  parte  jud^nenta.     Post,  §  667.  a  statute  of  that  state  purported  to 

Se:'5S*^tl'dra4-„Tr3  -uthori^  persona.    Judgments    upon 

Am.  L.  Reir.  N.  S.  216.  constructive     service     against     non- 

8See  post,  S  665.  residents.       The    position    of     these 

courts  is  that  the  statute  is  contrary 

iHekking   v.   Pfaff,   82   Fed.   403;  to  due  process. 
Jicard  v.  Beard,  21  Ind.  321 ;  Middle-       j^   Middleworth   v.    McDovoell,   49 

north    V.    McDoicell,    49    Ind.    386;  j^j    3^^^^^  ^^  ^^  y^^i^  that    a  decree 

/.7eminflr  V.  We«^  98  Ga.  778,  27  S.  E.  f^^    alimony    rendered     in    another 

167;   Rea  v.   Rea   (Iowa)    98  N.  W.  g^ate,  under  such  circumstances,  was 

787;    Johnson    v.  Matthews    (Iowa)  not  valid  in  Indiana,  whatever  effect 

1)9  N.  W.  10»-4;  Hamill  v.  Talbott,  72  jt  mi<rht  have  in  the  state  where  it 

Mo.  App.   22;    Elmendorf  v.   Elmen^  ^,^8    rendered.       This    qualification, 

dorf,  6S  N.  J.  Kq.  113,  44    Atl.    164;  however,  is    clearly    unnecessary    in 

Fhelps  v.  Baker,  (iO  Barb.  107 ;  Rig-  view  of  the  decision  in  Pcnnoycr  v. 

ney  v.  Rigney,  127  N.  Y.  408,  24  Am.  ^v^/f,  96  U.  S.  714,  24  L.  ed.  5G5,  that 

St.  Rep.  402,  28  N.  E.  405;  Prosscr  v.  ^  personal  jud^ent  against  a  non- 

VFarncT,  47  Vt.  667,  19  Am.  Rep.  132.  resident    upon    constructive    service. 

In  Beard  v.  Beard,  21    Ind.    321;  without  appearance,   is   invalid  even 

Fleming  v.  Went,  08  Ga.  778,  27  S.  E.  £„  the  state  where  rendered.       In  all 

157;  and    Elmendorf    v.    Elmendorf,  except    the    last    three    cases    above 

58  N.  J.  Eq.  113,  44  Atl.  104,  the  rule  ^ited,   such   service  is   recajrnized  as 

was  expressly  held  to  be  applicable  ai^fiicient  to  uphold  the  divorce  even 

«ven  when  the  validity  of    the  judg-  as  against  a  nonresident, 
ment  in  the  state  where  rendered  was 
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former  state,  specifically  proceeded  against*  Since,  however, 
u  resident  defendant  may  be  subjected  personally  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  by  constructive  or  substituted  service,  such 
servic>e  is  suflScient  to  uphold  an  award  of  alimony  against  a 
resident,  both  in  the  state  where  granted  and  in  other  states.' 

239b.  Effect  of  divorce  in  one  state  upon  right  of  action  for  ali- 
mony in  another. — ^From  the  point  of  view  of  a  court  that  refuses 
to  recognize  a  decree  of  divorcer  rendered  in  another  state  upon 
{constructive  or  substituted  service  against  a  nonresident,  it  is 
clear,  of  course,  that  the  decree  cannot  aflFect  the  right  of  action 
for  alimony  in  the  former  jurisdiction ;  and  such  effect  has  been 
denied  even  by  courts  which  recognize  the  decree  so  far  as  it 
affects  the  status  of  the  parties.  *     The  theory  of  these  cases  is 


5lt  was  held  in  Wesner  ▼.  O'Brien, 
m  Kan.  724,  32  L.  R.  A.  289,  54  Am. 
St.  Rop.  1)04,  44  Pac.  1090,  that  a 
court  of  Kansas  had  jurisdiction 
upon  constructive  service  to  award 
alimony,  even  a^^ainst  a  nonresident, 
out  of  real  property  in  Kansas, 
whore  the  plaintifT  prayed  that  the 
land  should  be  decreed  as  alimony, 
and  the  publication  notice  contained 
a  particular  description  of  the  land 
and  the  nature  of  the  relief  demand- 
ed. Under  these  circumstances  the 
award  of  alimony  became  pro  tanto 
a  decree  in  rem.  In  Harahherger  v. 
Harshberper,  2(1  Iowa,  503,  it  seems 
to  be  intimated  that  the  award 
w^onld  be  binding  so  far  as  con- 
cerned property  situated  in  the  state 
where  it  was  made,  even  though  such 
property  was  not  specially  proceeded 
against. 

9Beard  v.  Beard,  21  Ind.  321; 
Lytle  y.  Lytle,  48  Ind.  200;  Hamill  v. 
Talboti,  72  Mo.  App.  22.  In  these 
cases  the  actual  question  before  the 
court  was  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
judgment  in    the    state    where    ren- 


dered; but  it  seems  clear  on  princi- 
ple that  the  judgments  would  be 
equally  binding  in  other  states.  See, 
on  this  general  subject,  note  to 
I'inney  v.  Pr%>videnoe  Loan  d  Invest- 
ment Co.  50  L.  R.  A.  577. 

In  Hamill  v.  Talbott,  72  Mo.  App. 
22,  it  expressly  appeared  that  the  de- 
fendant was  absent  from  the  state  at 
the  time  of  the  constructive  service. 

In  DelaMontanya  v.  DelaMontanya^ 
1 12  Cal.  101,  32  L.  R.  A.  82,  53  Am. 
St.  Rep.  165,  44  Pac.  345,  the  validity 
of  an  award  of  alimony  upon  con- 
structive service  against  a  resident 
who  was  absent  from  the  state  at  the 
time  of  the  service  was  denied.  The 
decision  is  upon  the  ground  that  ooa- 
structive  service  is  no  more  effeetual 
to  subject  a  resident  defendant  who 
is  absent  from  the  state  personally 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  than 
it  is  to  subject  a  nonresident;  but 
this  position  is  opposed  to  the  weight 
of  authority.  See  note  to  50  L.  R. 
A.  677. 

^Thvrston  v.  Thurston,  58  Minn. 
279.  69  N.  W.  1017;   Cox  v.  Gar,  19 
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that,  when  the  divorce  suit  proceeds  on  constmctive  service,  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  proceeding  in  renij  and  seizes  nothing  but 
the  marriage  status.  To  maintain  this  theory  the  court  must 
take  the  position  that  the  continued  existence  of  the  marriage 
relation  up  to  the  time  the  right  to  alimony  is  asserted  is  not, 
imder  all  circumstances,  essential  to  that  right 

239c.  Enforcing  award  of  alimony  in  another  state. — ^A  judg- 
ment for  alimony,  so  far  as  it  awards  a  fixed  amount  payable 


Ohio  81.  502,  2  Am.  Rep.  415.  In 
both  these  cases  the  divorce  in  the 
other  state  was  obtained  by  the  hus- 
band. 

This  position  was  also  taken  by 
Taylor,  J.,  in  an  able  separate  opin- 
ion in  Cook  v.  Cook,  56  Wis.  195,  43 
Am.  Rep.  706,  14  N.  W.  33,  443, 
though  the  majority  opinion,  which 
likewise  upheld  the  right  of  the  wife 
to  alimony  in  Wisconsin,  notwith- 
standing that  the  husband  had 
previously  obtained  a  divorce  in  an- 
other state  upon  constructive  service, 
puts  the  decision  upon  the  ground 
that  the  decree  of  divorce  did  not  af- 
fect the  status  of  the  wife  in  Wis- 
consin. 

In  Knotolion  ▼.  Ktumlton,  155  111. 
158,  39  N.  E.  596,  it  was  held  that 
a  decree  of  divorce  obtained  by  the 
husband  in  another  state,  under  such 
circumstanoes,  was  a  complete  bar  to 
the  wife's  daim  for  separate  main- 
tenance. 

In  Roe  V.  Roe,  52  Kan.  724,  39  Am. 
St.  Rep.  367,  35  Pac.  888,  it  was  held 
that  such  a  decree  would  bar  the 
wife's  right  of  action  for  alimony  in 
Kansas,  assuming  that  the  law  of  the 
state  where  it  was  rendered,  like  the 
law  of  ICansas,  authorizes  the  grant- 
ing of  alimony  in  a  divorce  suit. 

Rioh  ▼.  Rich,  88  Hun,  566,  34  N.  Y. 
Supp.  854,  is  to  the  same  effect,  but 


in  this  case  the  defendant  appeared 
in  the  divorce  suit. 

In  Rodgera  v.  Rodgera,  56  Kan. 
483,  43  Pac.  779,  the  court  uses 
language  broad  enough  to  indicate 
that  it  took  the  position  assumed  in 
Cow  V.  Cow,  19  Ohio  St.  502,  2  Am. 
Rep.  415,  which  it  cites  as  authority; 
but  in  this  case  alimony  was  award- 
ed only  out  of  homestead  property  in 
Kansas,  and  one  part  of  the  opinion 
seems  to  base  the  decision  upon  the 
ground  that  the  wife  had  acquired  a 
vested  interest  in  the  homestead 
which  could  not  be  devested  by  a 
decree  of  a  court  of  another  state. 
This  is  probably  the  real  ground  of 
the  decision,  since  Roe  v.  Roe,  52 
Kan.  724,  39  Am.  St.  Rep.  367,  35 
Pac.  888,  is  not,  expressly  at  least, 
overruled. 

In  VanOradal  v.  VanOrsdal,  67 
Iowa,  35,  24  N.  W.  579,  the  court 
said  that,  if  a  decree  of  divorce 
against  the  wife  in  another  state 
upon  constructive  service  would  not 
prevent  a  court  of  her  domicil  from 
awarding  her  alimony  out  of  proper- 
ty belonging  to  the  husband  within 
its  jurisdiction,  it  would  be  true  only 
of  property  owned  by  him  at  the 
time  the  divorce  was  granted,  and 
not  of  property  subsequently  ao- 
q[uired. 
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presently,  or  in  instalments  which  have  already  accrued,  is  a 
debt  of  record  entitled  to  full  faith  and  credit  in  other  states 
under  the  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution.*  And  while 
there  was  formerly  some  doubt  upon  the  question,  it  is  now  set- 
tled that  the  action  in  the  other  state  may  be  at  law,  and  need 
not  necessarily  be  in  equity;*  and  that  the  recovery  will  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to  the  arrears  for  one  year  preceding  the 
commencement  of  the  action.^  The  fact  that  the  courts  of  the 
state  in  which  the  decree  was  rendered  have  the  power  to  modify 
it  does  not  preclude  its  enforcement  in  another  state,  ^  The 
decree  is  conclusive  on  the  merits  of  the  suit  in  which  it  was 
obtained/  So  far  as  the  judgment  provides  for  future  alimony 
not  yet  accrued,  and  for  equitable  remedies  to  enforce  compli- 

^Lynde  v.  Ijynde,  162  N.  Y.  412,  48  carried  into  judgment  in  any  other 
L.  R.  A.  670,  76  Am.  St.  Rep.  332,  56  state,  to  have  there  the  same  binding 
N.  E.  779,  Affirmed  in  181  U.  S.  183,  force  as  it  had  in  the  state  in  which 
46  L.  ed.  810,  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  555.       it    was    originally    given.       In    thi» 

Such  a  judgment  is  also  enforce-  case,  however,  the  suit  to  enforce  the 
able  in  another  country.  Sicaizie  v.  award  of  alimony  was  a  suit  in 
Swaisie,  31  Ont.  Rep.  324.  It  was  equity  in  a  Federal  court, 
held  in  this  case  that  a  husband  who  In  Barber  v.  Barber,  1  Chand. 
brought  a  suit  for  a  divorce  in  Wis-  (Wis.)  280,  2  Pinney  (Wis.)  297,  it 
consin  was  estopped  to  deny  the  was  held  that  a  decree  for  alimony 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  that  would  not  support  an  action  at  law 
state  upon  the  ground  that  the  in  another  state;  but  this  decision, 
parties  were  domiciled  in  Canada,  in  as  is  apparent  from  the  cises  already 
a  subsequent  suit  by  the  wife,  to  en-  cited,  is  contrary  to  tlie  weiglit  of 
force  a  decree  of  alimony  granted  in  autltority. 
her  favor  in  the  Wisconsin  suit.  ^Brisbatie  ▼.  Dobson,  60  Mo.  App. 

*Knapp  V.  Knapp,    59    Fed.    641;    170. 
Dovo  V.  Blake,  148  111.  76.  39  Am.  St.        ^Dow  v.  Blake,  46  111.    App.    329. 
Rep.  166,  35  N.  E.  761 ;   Brisbane  v.   Affirmed  in  148  111.  76.  39   Am.    St. 
Dobson,  50  Mo.  App.  170;    Allen   v.   Rep.  156,  35  N.  E.  761;   Trowbridge 
Allen,  100  Mass.  373.  v.  Spinning,  23  Wash.  48,  54  L.  R.  A. 

In  Barber  v.  Barber,  21  How.  682,  204,  83  Am.  St.  Rep.  806,  62  Pac  125. 
16  L.  ed.  226,  it  was  held  that  a  de-  ^Knapp  v.  Knapp,  69  Fed.  641 ; 
cree  for  alimony  rendered  in  any  Rogeis  v.  Rogers,  15  B.  Mon.  364; 
state  of  the  United  States  by  a  Bullock  v.  Bullock,  51  N.  J.  Eq.  444, 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  sub-  27  Atl.  436. 
ject-matter  and  the  parties  will  be 
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ance,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  provision  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution above  referred  to,®  and  the  enforcement  of  the  decree 
in  the  other  state  will  be  according  to  the  form  of  procedure 
in  such  state,  rather  than  that  of  the  state  where  the  decree  was 
rendered;^  though  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  equi- 
table remedies  provided  by  the  statute  of  one  state  with  respect 
to  domestic  judgments  will  be  applicable  to  a  judgment  for 
alimony  rendered  in  another.®  An  award  of  alimony  does  not 
operate  directly  upon  real  property  in  another  state.® 

239d.  Effect  of  divorce  granted  in  one  state  upon  dower  rights 
in  property  in  another. — The  effect  of  a  divorce  granted  in  one 
state  upon  the  wife's  right  of  dower  in  property  in  another  is 
to  be  determined,  not  by  the  law  of  the  state  where  it  was  ren- 
dered, but  by  the  law  of  the  state  where  the  property  is  situated 
(lex  ret  sites)  ;^  and,  in  general,  a  divorce  granted  in  another 
state  (assuming  that  it  is  effectual  to  dissolve  the  marriage  re- 
lation) has  the  same  effect  upon  dower  rights  as  a  domestic  di- 

*Lynde  v.  Lynde,  162  N.  Y.  412,  been  the  effect  of  the  divorce  by  the 

48  L.  R.  A.  679,  76  Am.  St.  Rep.  332,  lex  rei  sitw.       See  also  VanCleaf  v. 

56  N.  E.  979,  Affirmed  in  181  U.  S.  Bums,  118  N.  Y.  548,  16  Am.  St.  Rep. 

183,  46  L.  ed.  810,  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  782,  23  N.  E.  881. 

665.  In  Barrett  v.  Failing,  111  U.  S. 
^Bullo€k  V.  Bullock,  61  N.  J.    Eq.  523,  28  L.  ed.  605,   4   Sup.    Ct.    Rep. 

444,  27  Atl.  435.  598,  the  court  takes  the  position  that, 

^Lynde  v.  Lynde,  162  N.  Y.  412,  unless    the    lex    rei    sites    preserves 

48  L.  R.  A.  679,  76  Am.  St.  Rep.  332,  dower,  a  divorce,  even  if  obtained  by 

66  N.  E.  979,  Affirmed  in  181    U.    S.  the  wife  in  another   state,   puts  an 

183,  46  L.  ed.  810,  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  end  to  her  right  of  dower. 

666.  In  Marx-in  v.  Marvin,  69  Iowa,  699, 
Hhration  v.  Weher,  47  Fed.  862.  13  N.  W.  851 ;  Boyles  v.  Latham,  61 
iRendleman  ▼.  Rendleman,  118  111.  Iowa,  174,  16  N.  W.  68,  it  was    held 

267,  8  N.  E.  773;  Hawkins  v.  Rags-  that  a  divorce  obtained  by  the  wife 
dale,  80  Ky.  363,  44  Am.  Rep.  483;  in  another  state  cuts  off  her  right  to 
Oould  v.  Crotc,  57  Mo.  200 ;  Thorns  v.  one  third  in  value  of  the  real  estate 
King,  96  Tenn.  60,  31  S.  W.  983.  In  of  the  husband,  which  is  substituted 
these  cases  the  divorce  obtained  by  by  the  Code  of  Iowa  in  lieu  of  dower 
the  husband  in  one  state  was  held  to  in  case  the  wife  survives  the  hiis- 
ctit  off  the  wife's  right  of  dower  in  band.  The  decisions  are  upon  the 
Rjiother,    because    that   would   have   ground  that  a  wife  who  has  procured 
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intended  to  decide  the  case  upon  the  assumption  that  the  wife 
was  domiciled  in  New  York,  the  decision  would  not  entirely 
overthrow  the  New  York  doctrine,  but  would,  at  most,  only  sup- 
port the  position  assumed  by  the  third  class  of  cases  above  re- 
ferred to, — ^namely,  that  a  decree  rendered  under  such  circum- 
stances is  entitled  to  recognition  in  other  states  when  the  last 
common  matrimonial  domicil  of  the  parties  was  in  the  state 
where  the  decree  was  rendered.  ^  * 

237g.  — aright  of  spouse  who  obtained  decree  to  deny  its  extra- 
territorial effect. — Most  of  the  cases  that  have  refused  to  recog- 
nize divorces  granted  in  other  states  upon  constructive  service 
have  applied  the  doctrine,  if  not  to  the  disadvantage,  at  least 
not  to  the  advantage,  of  the  spouse  who  procured  the  divorce; 
but,  in  a  few  cases,  such  spouse  has  successfully  invoked  the 

IS  None  of  the  prior    decisions    of  fendant  appeared  in  the  divorce  suit, 

the    United    States    Supreme    Court  and  was  therefore  personally  subject 

have  definitely  settled  the    question  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 

discussed  in  this    section.     In    Pen-  In  Oheely  v.  Clayton,  110  U.  S.  701, 

noyer  ▼.  Neff,  ^5  U.  S.  714,  24  L.  ed.  2S  L.  ed.  298,  4  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  328, 

565,    Justice   Field    intimated    that,  where  the  service  was  by  publication 

where  one  of  the  parties  to   a   mar-  against  an  absent    wife,    the    court 

riage,  who  has  been  guilty    of    acts  said:       ''The  courts  of  the  state  of 

for  which,  by  the  law  of  the  state,  a  the  domicil  of  the  parties  doubtless 

dissolution  may  be  granted,  has  re-  have  juriBdiction  to  decree  a  divorce 

moved  to  another    state,    a    divorce  in  accordance  with  its  laws  for  any 

may  be  authorized  without  personal  cause  allowed  by  those  laws    .     .     . ; 

service  of  process,  or  personal  notice  and  a  divorce  so  obtained    is    valid 

to  the  offending  party.     But  the  re-  everywhere."    But  this  remark  seems 

marks     on     this    point    are    clearly  to  be  made  upon  the  assumption  that 

obiter,    and,    besides,    they  seem  to  both   parties  are    domiciled    at    the 

have  reference  only  to   the   validity  forum;   and,  besides,  the  divorce  in 

of    the    decree    in    the    state    where  this  case  was  held    invalid    because 

rendered.  the  statutes  of  the  forum    were   not 

In  Cheever  v.  Wilson,  9  Wall.  108,  complied  with. 

19  L.  ed.  604,  the  court,  referring  to  In  Maynard  v.  Hill,  125  U.  S.  100, 

a  deci-ee  of  divorce,  said    if  a  judg-  31  L.  ed.  664,  8  Sup.  Ct.    Rep.    723, 

ment  is  conclusive  in  a  state  where  where  a  divorce  granted  by  the  terri- 

it  is  rendered,  it  is  equally  conclu-  torial  legislature  of  Oregon  was  up- 

sive  elspwliere   in   the   courts  of  the  held,  notwithstanding  that  the  wife 

Ignited  St^itos.     In  this  case  the  de-  was  a  nonresident  of  the  territory 
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doctrine  to  his  or  her  own  advantage.^  Under  the  theory,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  previous  section,  which  concedes  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  status  of  the  resident  spouse  without  limiting  the  effect 
of  the  decree  on  such  status  to  the  state  where  it  was  rendered, 
this  would  be  manifestly  impossible,  since,  ex  hypothesi,  such 
spouse  would  have  the  status  of  an  unmarried  person  in  all  the 
states.^  But,  under  the  theory  that  confines  the  effect  of  the 
decree  on  the  status  of  the  resident  spouse  to  the  state  where 
the  divorce  was  granted,  the  right  of  such  spouse  to  invoke  the 
doctrine  can  only  be  denied  upon  the  theory  of  estoppel:  and 
there  are  at  least  theoretical  difficulties  in  establishing  an  estop- 
pel, since,  upon  this  theory,  the  assertion,  by  the  spouse  who 
procured  the  divorce,  of  her  continued  status  as  a  wife  in 
the  state  where  such  theory  prevails,  does  not  involve  any  attack 
upon  the  validity  of  the  decree,  but  merely  a  limitation  of  the 
decree  to  its  own  confines;  that  is,  to  the  limits  of  the  state 

iind  had  no  notice  of  the  intended  di-  wife     to    letters    of    administration 

voroe,  the  question  arose  in  an  action  upon  the  estate  of  her  deceased  hus- 

4'onceming  land  which,  at  the  time  band,  from  whom  she  had  obtained 

the  divorce  was  rendered,  was  with-  a  divorce  in  Illinois  upon  substitut- 

in  the  territory  of  Oregon,  so  that  in  ed  service  of  process  while  he  was  a 

this  case  there  was  no  question  as  resident  of  New  York,  seems  to  rest 

to  the  extraterritorial  effect    of    the  upon  this  theory,  so  far  as  the  ques- 

divorce,  tion  of  the  substituted  service  is  con- 

1  Thus,  in  People  v.  Chase,  27  Hun,  cerned,  though  the  wife,  in  this  case, 

256,  the  doctrine  was  applied  at  the  sought   also   to   impeach   the  decree 

instance    of    defendant    in    a    prose-  upon  the  ground  that  she  was  not 

cution  for  bigamy,  with    the    result  legally  domiciled  in  Illinois;  and,  as 

that  the  first  marriage    charged    in  to  this  point,  the  decision  was  upon 

the  indictment,  which  was  celebrated  the  ground  that  she  was  estopped  to 

after  a  previous  divorce  procured  by  deny  the  jurisdictional  fact, 
the  defendant,  was  held  invalid,  and       And  Lacey  v.  Lacey,  38  Misc.  196, 

therefore  insufficient  to  sustain   the  77  N.  Y.  Supp.  235,  denying  the  right 

indictment.  of  the  wife  to  maintain  a  suit  for  di- 

*The  decision    in    Re    Swalee,    60  vorce  in  New  York  after  procuring 

App.  Div.  599,  70  N.  Y.    Supp.    220,  a  divorce  in  another  state  under  such 

Affirmed  in  172  N.  Y.  651,  65  N.  E.  circumstances,  expressly  adopts  this 

1122,  which  denied  the  right    of    a  theory. 
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riage  relation,  it  is  also  eflFectual  to  extinguish  any  rights  of 
either  spouse,  not  already  vested,  in  the  property  of  the  other, 
which,  by  the  law  of  the  state  which  determines  the  same,  are 
dependent  upon  the  continued  existence  of  the  marriage.  ^ 

239f.  Extraterritorial  effect  of  provision  awarding  cnstody  of 
children. — When  a  court  of  one  state  which  grants  a  divorce  has 
personal  jurisdiction  of  both  husband  and  wife,  it  is  clear  that 
it  has  jurisdiction  to  award  the  custody  of  the  minor  children 
of  the  marriage,  and  its  decree  in  this  respect  is  entitled  to  rec- 
ognition and  effect  in  another  state,  at  least  if  the  children  were 
within  the  former  state  at  the  time  the  decree  was  rendered.' 
Their  absence  from  that  state  will  probably  not  affect  the  juris- 
diction if  the  husband  and  father  was  domiciled  therein,  since 
they  take  his  domicil;*  but  their  absence  may,  perhaps,  defeat 
the  jurisdiction  in  this  respect,  if  the  father,  though  personally 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  was  domiciled  elsewhere,  since  in 
that  case  there  was  neither  actual  residence  nor  domicil  of  the 
ebildren  in  the  state  upon  which  to  found  jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  their  custody. 

An  award  of  the  custody  of  the  children,  however,  is  con- 
ditional, and  is  subject  to  modification  and  change  by  the  court 
which  made  it,  even  though  the  children  and  the  party  to  whom 
their  custody  was  awarded  are  no  longer  personally  within  the 
jurisdiction;*  and  the  judgment  of  modification,  even  under 
such  circumstances,  may  be  enforced  in  another  state  under  the 
"full  faith  and  credit"  ])rovision  of  the  Feileral  Constitution.* 
So,  the  court  of  another  state  which  subsequently  acquires  ju- 

iHilhish  V.  nattlp,  145  Ind.  59,  33  2Anie,  §  41. 

L.  R.  A.  783,  44  N.  K.  20;  Chapman  ^Haily  v.  f^chrader,  34   Tnd.    260; 

V.  Chapman,  48  Kan.    636,    29    Pac.  Stetson  v.  Stetson,    80   Me.    483,    15 

1071;   Arrington    v.    Arrington,    102  Atl.  60. 

N.  C.  491,  9  S.  E.  200.  ^Stetson  ▼.  Stetson,  80  Me.  483,  15 

T^Hammond  v.  Hammond,    90    Ga.  Atl.  60. 
627,  16  S.  E.  265;  People  ex  rel.  Allen 
v.  Allen,  40  Hun,  611. 
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risdiction  of  the  parties  may,  in  the  interests  of  the  children, 
change  their  legal  custodian  if  a  change  of  conditions  renders 
that  course  proper.  '^ 

Courts  which  refuse  to  recognize  or  give  effect  to  a  decree  of 
divorce  rendered  in  another  state  against  a  nonresident  upon 
constructive  service,  even  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  mar- 
riage relation,  will,  doubtless,  refuse  to  respect  it  so  far  as  it 
undertakes  to  award  the  custody  of  the  children  to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties;  and  it  has  been  held,  even  by  courts  that 
recognize  the  validity  of  a  decree  rendered  under  such  circum- 
stances so  far  as  it  affects  the  marriage  relation,  that  it  is  not 
entitled  to  recognition  in  another  state  so  far  as  it  attempts  to 
award  the  custody  of  minor  children,  imless,  at  the  time  of  the 
divorce,  they  were  living  in  the  state  in  which  the  divorce  was 
granted.®     If  the  court  which  granted  the  divorce  was  without 

fi People  ex  rel.  Allen  v.  Allen,  40  valid  and  entitled  to  recognition  in 

Hun,  611.  Iowa,  so  far  as  the  status  of  the  hus- 

•Thus,  it  was  held  in  Wakefield  v.  band  and  wife  were  concerned,  but 
Ives,  35  Iowa,  238,  that  a  decree  of  was  without  jurisdiction  and  not  en- 
divorce  rendered  in  another  state,  titled  to  recognition  so  far  as  it  at- 
though  upon  constructive  service  tempted  to  fix  the  custody  of  minor 
against  a  nonresident,  was  con-  children  who,  at  the  time  of  the  di- 
dusive  in  Iowa  unless  modified,  re-  vorce,  were  living  with  the  wife  in 
versed,  or  set  aside  for  cause  shown  Iowa. 

to    the    jurisdiction,    in    a    habeas  Rodgers  v.  Rodgera,  56  Kan.  483, 

corpus  proceeding  in  the  latter  state  43  Pac.  779,  is  to  the  same  effect  as 

for  the  custody  of  a  child  which  was  the  last  case. 

awarded  to  the  mother  by  the  decree.  So,  the  court  in  DeZaMonianya  v. 

it  appearing  that  the  child  was  born  DeUiMontanya^  112  Cal.  101,  32  L.  R. 

in  the  state  where  the  decree    was  A.  82,  63  Am.  St.  Rep.  165,  44  Pac. 

rendered,  and  was  living  there  at  the  345,  while  assuming  that  jurisdiction 

time  the  decree  was  rendered.  to    dissolve    the    marriage    relation 

In  Kline  v.  Kline,  57  Iowa,  386,  42  might  be  obtained  upon  constructive 

Am.  Rep.  47,  10  N.  W.  826,  however,  service  against  the  husband,  who  was 

it  was  held  that  a  decree  of  divorce  domiciled  within  the  state  but  was 

rendered  in  Wisconsin    in    favor    of  absent  therefrom,  held  that  jurisdic- 

the    husband,    who     was     domiciled  tion  could  not  be  thus  acquired  for 

there,  upon  constructive  service  the  purpose  of  awarding  to  the 
against  the  wife,  who  had    acquired  '  mother  the  custody  of  the  children, 

a    separate   domicil   elsewhere,   was  who  were  with  the  father.      The  de- 
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jurisdiction  because  of  the  nonresidence  of  the  party  who  pro- 
cured it,  its  decree  is,  of  course,  of  no  effect  in  another  state  so 
far  as  it  attempts  to  award  the  custody  of  the  children,^  since, 
as  already  shown,  the  nonresidence  of  the  plaintiff  defeats  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter. 

239g.  Commencement  of  suit  in  one  state  while  floit  pending  in 
another. — ^The  pendency  of  a  suit  for  divorce  in  one  state  does 
not  necessarily  prevent  a  court  of  another  state  from  taking 
jurisdiction  of  a  suit  for  divorce  subsequently  brought  by  the 
defendant  in  the  first  suit;*  nor,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  is  the 
court  in  which  the  first  suit  is  brought  justified  in  disregarding 
a  decree  of  divorce  obtained  in  the  other  suit,  even  if  such  di- 
vorce was  granted  upon  the  same  facts  which  had  been  pre- 
viously set  up  by  way  of  recrimination  in  the  first  suit,  without, 
however,  having  been  made  the  basis  of  a  prayer  for  affirmative 
relief  in  that  suit.*  But  it  has  been  held  that  the  concealment, 
from  the  court  which  granted  the  divorce,  of  the  pendency  of 
the  first  suit  constitutes  such  a  fraud  as  will  justify  the  court 
which  first  obtained  jurisdiction  in  refusing  to  recognize  the  di- 

cision  in  this  case  rests  upon  the  grant  the  divorce,  when  the  def end- 
position  that  a  personal  judgment  ant  in  the  divorce  suit  is  not  person- 
cannot  be  rendered  upon  constructive  ally  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  and 
service,  even  against  a  resident,  if  the  children  are  not  within  the  state, 
he  is  not  at  the  time  within  the  TVetterlein's  Petitum,  14  R.  I.  378. 
state.  This  position,  as  elsewhere  iDunlutm  v.  Dunham.,  162  111.  589, 
shown,  is  contrary  to  the  weight  of  35  L.  R.  A.  70,  44  N.  K  ?41 ;  Wil- 
authority;  but  the  conclusion  of  the  Hams  v.  WilHanis,  63  Mo.  App.  617, 
court  from  this  position  as  a  premise  Fairchild  v.  Fairchild,  63  N.  J.  Eq. 
is  consistent  with  the  decisions  in  the  678,  51  Am.  St.  Rep.  650,  34  Atl.  10. 
foregoing  cases,  to  the  effect  that  ^Dunham  v.  Dunham,  162  111.  680, 
jurisdiction  to  award  the  custody  of  35  L.  R.  A.  70,  44  N.  E.  841.  But  it 
the  children  does  not  attach  as  an  has  been  held  otherwise  in  Bebstook 
incident  to  the  jurisdiction  in  rem  to  y.  Bebstook,  2  Pittsb.  124. 
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vorce,  if  it  was  procured  upon  service  by  publication  without 
appearance  by  the  defendant'^ 

^Jhinham  v.  Dunham,  162  111.  589,  vorce  was  rendered  could  not  assail 

«35  X4.  R.  A.  70,  44  N.  E.  841.    See  also  it  because  a  prior  suit    in    another 

Turner  v.  Turner,  44  Ala.  437.     In  state  had  been  voluntarily  dismissed, 

Riohard8on*8  Appeal,  132  Pa.  202,  19  and   such   fact   had  not  been   made 

Atl.  92,  and  Thorns  v.  King,  95  Tenn.  known  to  the  court   which   granted 

60,  31  S.  W.983,itwaa  held  that  the  the  decree, 
party  against  whom  a  decree  of  di- 
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L  Legitimation. 

a.  By  subsequent  marriage. 

240.  Conflict  of  laws  as  to  snch  marriage  legitixnatioii. — So 
far  as  concerns  children  born  during  matrimony,  there  can  be  * 
no  dispute.  The  universal  rule  among  all  civilized  nations  is 
that  such  children  are  legitimate.  Pater  est  quern  justce  nup- 
ticB  demonstrant.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  as  to  children  bom 
out  of  matrimony.  By  the  common  law  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  as  a  general  rule,  such  children  are  legitimated  by  the 
subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents.  By  the  common  law  of 
England,  however,  as  well  as  by  that  in  force  in  most  of  the 
United  States,  this  is  not  the  case,  no  such  legitimation  being 
worked  by  a  subsequent  marriage.  Then,  again,  special  de- 
crees of  legitimation  have  been  issued  by  European  sovereigns, 
and  special  acts  of  legitimation  have  been  passed  by  some  of  the 
state  legislatures  in  the  United  States.  As  persons  thus  legit- 
imated move  from  land  to  land,  and  claim  by  force  of  descent 
property  in  various  countries,  interesting  questions  in  this  re- 
spect are  likely  to  constantly  arise.  These  questions  are  often 
very  complex.  The  child  may  be  born,  before  the  parents' 
marriage,  in  their  domicil  in  a  country  where  subsequent  mar- 
riage does  not  work  legitimation ;  the  parents  may  subsequently 
marry  in  such  country,  and  then  move  to  a  domicil  where  mar- 
riage has  such  retrospective  legitimating  effect.  Or,  after  the 
birth  of  the  child,  they  may  move  to  such  second  legitimating 
domicil,  and  there  marry.  Or,  by  the  law  of  the  domicil,  both 
of  the  birth  and  of  the  marriage,  such  legitimation  may  ensue. 
Or,  after  the  birth  of  the  child  in  such  legitimating  domicil, 
the  parents  may  move  to  a  domicil  where  the  law  has  no  such 
retrospective  force,  and  there  marry.  Or  a  child  may  be  bom 
illegitimate  in  a  state  which  does  not  admit  legitimation  by 
subsequent  marriage;  but  the  father  is  domiciled  in  a  state 
which  admits  of  such  legitimation,  and  afterwards,  retaining 
snch  domicil,  marries  the  mother  in  the  state  which  does  not 
udinit  such  legitimation.  In  considering  these  contingencies, 
the  older  jurists  have  indulged  in  conflicting  speculations  which 
have  been  faithfully  given  by  Judge  Story,  and  which  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  reproduce.*      Tt  will   be  sufficient,   at  this 

i§§  93  ei  seq.  In  Massachusetts,  knowledge  them  as  his,  the  children, 
if  the  parents  of  illegitimate  chil-  by  Stat.  1853,  chap.  253,  are  legiti- 
dren  intermarry,  and  the  father  ac-    mated   to  all   intents   and  purposes. 
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moment,  to  state  what,  in  this  respeety  is  the  preaent  English 
and  American  law;  and  what  are  the  positions  taken  by  those 
(German  and  French  jurists  who  exercise  a  controlling  anthoi^ 
ity  on  European  practice. 

241.  In  England. — Legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage  takes 
place  by  English  law  only  when  permitted  (1)  by  the  father's 
personal  law  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth  ;^  and  (2)  by  his 
personal  law  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.*  In  this  country  the 
law  in  this  relation  is  unsettled.  We  have  an  Alabama  ruling 
consistent  with  the  position  that  the  law  of  the  father's  domicil 
at  the  time  of  birth  controls,  though  the  case  may  be  placed  on 
the  ground  that  in  matters  of  succession  the  law  of  the  decedent's 


Monson  v.  Palmer,  S  Allen,  561. 
Subsequent  marriage  and  acknowl- 
edgment, legitimate  in  Kentucky 
anterior  children.  Dannelli  v.  Dan- 
nelli,  4  Bush^  51.  And  so,  in  Louis- 
iana. Cahallero*8  Succeaaion,  24  La. 
Ann.  573. 

"In  Loring  v.  Thomdike,  5  Allen, 
257,  a  testator  domiciled  in  this  com- 
monwealth, bj  a  will  admitted  to 
probate  before  the  Revised  Statutes 
were  passed,  bequeathed  a  sum  in 
trust  to  pay  the  income  to  his  son 
for  life,  and  the  principal  at  his 
(Iruth  'to  his  lawful  heirs.'  After 
the  Revised  Statutes  took  effect,  the 
son,  whose  domicil  also  was  and  con- 
tinued to  be  in  this  commonwealth, 
had  two  illegitimate  children  in  Ger- 
many, by  a  German  woman,  and 
afterwards  married  her  there  in  a 
form  authorized  by  the  law  of  the 
place,  and  there  acknowledged  them 
aa  his  children.  This  court  held 
that  by  Rev.  Stat.  chap.  61,  §  4, 
such  children  must  be  deemed  legiti- 
mate for  all  purposes,  except  of 
taking  by  inheritance  as  represent- 
ing one  of  the  parents  any  part  of 
the  estate  of  the  kindred,  lineal  or 
collateral,  of  such  parent;  and  that 
the  children  took  directly  under  the 
will  of  their  grandfather,  and  not  a« 
the  representatives  of  their  father, 
and  were  therefore  not  within  the  ex- 
ception of  the  statute,  but  were  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  the  bequest." 
Gray,  Ch.  J.,  in  Roaa  v.  Rosa,  129 
Mass.  243,  37  Am.  Rep.  321. 


^Rc  Wright,  2  Kay  &  J.  595,  26  L. 
J.  Ch.  N.  S.  621,  2  Jur.  N.  S.  465,  4 
Week.  Rep.  541;  Udny  ▼.  Udny,  L. 
R.  1  H.  L.  Sc.  App.  Cas.  447;  Cfood- 
man  v.  Goodman,  3  Giff.  643,  8  Jur. 
N.  S.  554,  6  L.  1.  N.  S.  641.  See  also 
post,  §  250a. 

tDaJhousie  v.  M'Douall,  7  Clark  Sl 
F.  817;  Munro  v.  Munro,  7  Clark  & 
F.  842.  See  also  post,  f  250a.  As 
to  domicil  of  legitimated  children, 
see  ante,  f  38. 

The  status  of  a  child,  with  respect 
to  its  capacity  to  be  legitimated  by 
the  subsequent  marriage  of  its 
parents,  depends  wholly  on  the  status 
of  the  putative  father,  not  on  that  of 
the  mother;  and  according  to  the 
English  law,  where,  at  the  time  of  a 
bastard's  birth,  the  father  has  his 
domicil  in  England,  no  subsequent 
change  of  domicil  can  render  practi- 
cable the  bastard's  legitimation. 
Vdny  V.  Udny,  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  Sc  App. 
Cas.  441. 

S.,  when  domiciled  in  England, 
had  three  children  by  T.,  a  woman 
with  whom  he  there  cohabited.  He 
subsequently  became  domiciled  in 
Holland,  where  he  married  T.,  and, 
before  and  after  such  marriage,  had 
other  children  by  her.  It  was  held* 
by  tlie  court  that,  as  the  law  of  Hol- 
land admitted  of  retroactive  legiti- 
mation by  marriage,  all  the  children 
bom  during  the  Holland  domicil 
were  le^timate;  but  as  the  test  was 
the  period  of  the  child's  birth,  those 
bom  in  England  were  illegitimate. 
The  question  was,  not  inheritance  to 
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realty,  but  right  to  take  under  a  be-  Court   of   Session   decided   the   ease 

quest  to  the   children  of   S.      Oood-  upon  the  first  ground.     In  the  House 

man  v.  Ooodman,  3  Giff.  643,  8  Jur.  of  Lords,  after  full  argument  of  both 

K.  8.  554,  6  L.  T.  N.  8.  641.    That  questions  by  Fletcher  and  Brougham 

children  illegitimate  by  the  law  of  for   the  appellant,  and  by  Romilly 

the  domieil  of  their  birth  cannot  be  and  Nolan  for  the  respondent.  Lord 

subsequently    legitimated     by    their  Chancellor  Eldon,  speaking  for  him- 

parents' change  of  domieil  to  a  state  self  and  Lord  Redesdale,  said  that, 

where  such  legitimation  is  the  law,  'as   it  was  not   usual  to  state  any 

and    their   subsequent   marriage     in  reasons  for  affirming  the  judgment 

such  state,  is  ruled  also  in  Munro  ▼.  of  the  court  below,  he  should  merely 

Saunders,  6  Bligh,  N.  R.  468.  observe  that  the  decision  in  this  case 

On  the  same  state  of  facts  it  is  would   not  be  a   precedent   for   any 

now  finally  held,  that  "brothers'  and  other  which   was   not   precisely  the 

sisters'    children,'*    in    the    English  same  in  all  its  circumstances,'  and 

statute  of  distributions  means  chil-  thereupcm  moved  that  the  juc^ment 

dren  legitimate  by  English  law.    Re  of   the   Coiu^  of  Session   should   be 

Ooodman,  L.  R.  14  Ch.  Div.  619,  43  affirmed,     which     was     accordingly 

L  T.  N.  8.  14.  ordered.       On  a  suit  brought  forty 

In  Ro88  V.  Rosa,  129  Mass.  243,  37  years  afterwards  by  the  same  plain- 
Am.  Rep.  321,  we  have  the  following  tiff  against  the  same  defendant, 
criticism  by  Gray,  Ch.  J.: —  to    set    a9ide     that    judgment    for 

"The  leading  case  in  Great  Britain  fraud    in    procuring    it,    the    House 

on  this  subject  is  Shedden  y.  Patrick,  of  Lords^  in  1854,  without  discussing 

briefly   reported   in   Morison's   Diet,  the  first  point  except  so  far  as  it 

Dec.    Foreign,    App.   I.    No.   6,    and  bore  upon  the  question  whether  there 

more   fully   in   5  Paton,   194,  which  had  bc^n  any  fraudulent  suppression 

was  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords,  of  facts  relating  to  the  father's  domi- 

on  appeal  from  the  Scotch  Court  of  cil,  held  that  the   plaintiff  was  an 

Session,   in    1808,    and    in    which    a  alien  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  and 

Scotchman,  owning  land  in  Scotland,  could  not  be  afterwards  naturalized 

became  domiciled  in  New  York,  and  except  by  act  of  Parliament.      Bhed- 

there   cohabited    with   an    American  den  v.  Patricky  1  Macq.  H.  L.  Cas. 

woman,  had  a  son  by  her,  and  after-  635. 

wards  married  her,  and  died  there;  "But  the   remark  of  Lord  Eldon, 

and  the  son  was  held  not  entitled  to  above  quoted,  in  moving    judgment 

inherit  his  land  in   Scotland.    Two  in  the  original  case,  and  the  state- 

que<ition<^  were  argued:     1st.  Wheth-  ments  made  in  subsequent  cases  by 

er  the  plaintiff,  being  by  the  law  of  him,   by   Lord   Redesdale,   who  con- 

the  country  where  he  was  bom,  and  curred    in   that   judgment,    and     by 

where  his  parents  were  domiciled  at  Lord  Brougham,  who  was  of  counsel 

the  time  of  his  birth  and  of  their  in  that  case,  clearly  show  that  the 

subsequent  marriage,  a  bastard  and  judgment  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as 

not   made  legitimate  by  such  mar-  well    as    in    the    Court    of    Session, 

riage,  could  inherit  as  a  legitimate  went  upon  the  ground  that  the  child 

son  in  Scotland,  the  law  of  which  al-  was  illegitimate  because  the  law  of 

lows     legitimation     by     subsequent  the    foreign    country,    in    which   the 

matrimony.     2d.    Whether,   being   a  father  was  domiciled  at  the  time  of 

bastard,  and  therefore  nulliue  filiua  the  birth  of  the  child  and  of  the  sub- 

at  the  time  of  his  birth  in  America,  sequent  marriage  of  the  parents,  did 

he   was  an   alien   and   therefore   in-  not  allow  legitimation  by  subsequent 

capable  of  inheriting  land  in  Great  matrimony.     Ix)rd  Eldon's  judgment 

Britain;  the  act  of  Parliament  of  4  in  the  Strathmore  Peerage  Cause,  4 

Geo.  II.  chap.  21,  making  only  those  Wilson  k  S.  Appx.  89-91,  95,  6  Paton, 

children,  bom  out  of  the  ligeance  of  645,  666,  667,  662.     Lord  RedesdaJe's 

the  British  Crown,  natural-bora  sub-  judgment  in  S.  C.  4  Wilson  k  S.  Appx. 

jects,  whose  fathers  were  such  sub-  93,  94,  and  6  Paton,   660,  661;   ex- 

jects   'at   the  time  of  the   birth   of  pounded  by  Ty)rd  Lyndhurst,  in  the 

tuch      children     respectively.'      The  presence  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
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last  domicil  determines.*  Judge  Story  contents  himself  with 
giving  at  large  on  this  point  the  views  of  prior  jurists  without 
advancing  a  positive  opinion  of  his  own.  He  intimates,  how- 
ever, that  the  law  of  the  place  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  not 
the  law  of  the  place  of  the  marriage  of  the  parents,  is  to  decide 
whether  a  subsequent  marriage  will  legitimate  a  child  or  not* 
But  this  is  based  on  English  decisions,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
now  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the  applicatory  law  is  that  of  the 
father's  domicil  at  the  time  of  marriage  and  the  time  of  birth, 
and  not  that  of  the  place  of  birth  itself,  ilr.  Wheaton's  gen- 
eral statement  is  that  "legitimacy  or  illegitimacy"  are  among 


Lord  Eldon,  in  Rose  v.  Ro89,  4  Wil- 
son &  S.  280,  295-297,  299,  6  Bligh, 
N.  R.  468,  472-475,  478.  Lord 
Broupiham  in  Doe  ex  dem.  Birt- 
whuitle  V.  Vardill,  2  Clark  &  F.  571. 
587,  592.  595,  600,  9  Bligh,  N.  R.  32, 
75,  80,  83;  in  Munro  v.  Munro,  7 
Clark  &  F.  842,  885,  1  Robinson,  Se. 
App.  Cas.  492.  615;  and  in  Shedden 
V.  Patrick,  1  Mac<].  H.  L.  Cas.  622. 

'That  decision  is  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  theory  that  upon  gen- 
eral principles,  independently  of  any 
positive  rule  of  law,  the  question 
whether  a  person  claiming  an  inheri- 
tance in  real  estate  is  the  lawful 
child  of  the  last  owner  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  lew  rei  sites;  for,  if 
that  law  had  been  applicable  to  that 
question,  the  plaintiff  must  have 
been  held  to  be  the  legitimate  heir; 
and  it  was  only  by  trying  that  ques- 
tion by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  his 
father  that  he  was  held  to  be  illegiti- 
mate. The  decision  receives  ad- 
ditional interest  and  weight  from 
the  fnct  tliat  the  case  for  the  appel- 
lant (which  is  printed  in  1  Macq.  H. 
L.  Cas.  530-552)  was  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Brougham,  then  a  member  of  the 
Scotch  bar,  and  contained  a  very 
able  statement  of  reasons  why  the 
/cdT  rei  sitce  should  govern. 

"In  later  cases  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  like  questions  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  application  of  the 
same  te-st  of  the  law  of  the  domicil. 
In  the  case  of  the  Strathmore  Peer- 
age, above  cited,  which  was  what  is 
commonly  called  a  Scotch  peerage, 
having  been  such  a  peerage  before 
i:he  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the 


last  peer  was  domiciled  in  England, 
had  an  illegitimate  son  there  by  an 
English  woman  and  married  her  in 
England;  and  it  was  held  that  by 
force  of  the  law  of  England  the  son 
did  not  inherit  the  peerage.  So,  in 
Rose  V.  Ross,  4  Wilson  &  S.  289, 
where  a  Scotchman  by  birth  became 
domiciled  in  England,  and  had  a  son 
there  by  an  English  woman,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Scotland  with 
the  mother  and  son,  and  married  her 
there,  retaining  his  domicil  in  Eng- 
land, and  then  returned  with  them  to 
EngUind  and  died  there,  it  was  held 
that  the  son  could  not  inherit  the 
lands  of  the  father  in  Scotland,  he- 
cjiuae  the  domicil  of  the  father,  at 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  diild  and 
of  the  subsequent  marriage,  waa  in 
England.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
a  Scotchman,  domiciled  in  iScotland. 
has  an  illegitimate  son  bom  in  Eng- 
land, and  afterwards  marriefi  the* 
mother,  either  in  England,  whether 
in  the  Scotch  or  in  the  English  form, 
or  in  Scotland,  the  son  inherits  the 
father's  land  in  Scotland,  because, 
the  father's  domicil  being  through- 
out in  Scotland,  the  place  of  the 
birth  or  marriage  is  immaterial. 
Dalkousie  v.  M*Douall,  7  Clark  k  F. 
817,  1  Robinson,  Sc.  App.  Caa.  475; 
Munro  v.  Munro,  7  Clark  &  F.  842. 
1  Robinson,  Sc.  App.  Cas.  492;  Aifc- 
man  v.  Aikman,  3  Macq.  H,  L.  Cas. 
854,  7  Jur.  N.  S.  1017,  4  L.  T.  N.  S. 
374;  Udny  v.  Udny,  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  Sc. 
App.  Cas.  441." 

^Ungen  v.  lAngen,  45  Ala,  411, 
cited  voat,  §  243. 

4Confl.  L.  §  93  «. 
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"universal  personal  qualities;"  and  "that  the  laws  of  the  state 
affecting  all  those  personal  qualities  of  its  subjects  travel  with 
them  wherever  they  go,  and  attach  to  them  in  whatever  coun- 
try they  may  be  resident"^ 

If  we  look  at  the  matter  on  principle,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
ihe  law  of  the  father's  domicil  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth 
can  affect  the  issue.  It  is  a  petitio  principii  to  say  that  the 
f ather^s  domicil  at  the  time  controls,  since  the  question  of  fa- 
therhood is  not  determined  until  afterwards  on  the  marriage 
and  recognition.® 

242.  I^  respect  to  real  estate,  territorial  policy  prevails. — In 
a  celebrated  case,  which  was  decided  finally  in  the  English 
House  of  Lords  in  1840,^  it  was  determined  liat  a  legitimation 
by  a  subsequent  man*iage,  though  internationally  conferring 


sEd.  1863.  172. 

*The  rulings  of  Lord  Hatherley  in 
Re  Wright,  and  Udny  v.  Udnyy  are 
shown  by  Mr.  Westlake  (1880,  p.  86) 
to  be  founded  on  a  misapprehension 
of  prior  rulings. 

In  Rosa  v.  Ross,  129  Mass.  243,  37 
Am.  Rep.  321,  Gray,  Ch.  J.,  said: 
*'It  may  require  grave  consideration, 
when  the  question  shall  arise  wheth- 
er the  legitimacy  of  a  child,  depend- 
ing upon  marriage  of  its  parents  or 
other  act  of  acknowledgment  after 
its  birth,  should  not  be  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  domicil  at  the  time 
of  the  act  which  effects  the  legiti- 
mation, rather  than  by  the  law  of 
the  domicil  at  the  time  of  the  birth, 
or  even  of  the  marriage,  when  some 
other  acknowledgment  is  necessary. 
See  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  argument 
in  Shedden  v.  Patrick,  5  Paton,  206; 
printed  more  at  length  in  1  Maoq. 
H.  L.  Cas.  666-668;  Lord  Brougham 
in  Munro  v.  Munro,  7  Clark  &  F. 
882,  1  Robinson,  Sc.  App.  Cas.  612; 
Lord  St.  Leonards  in  Shedden  v. 
Patrick,  1  Macq.  H.  L.  Cas.  641; 
Stevenson  v.  Sullivant,  5  Wheat.  207, 
269,  5  L.  ed.  70,  83;  2  Touillier  Droit 
Civil,  6th  ed.  217;  Savigny's  Private 
International  Law,  §  380,  Guthrie's 
ed.  250  and  note,  260." 

In  Smith  v.  Kelly,  23  Miss.  167, 
65  Am.  Dec.  87,  where,  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  an  illegitimate  child  and 
of  the  subsequent  marriage  of  its 
parents,     they     were     domiciled     in 


South  Carolina,  in  which  such  mar- 
riage did  not  make  the  child  legiti- 
mate, and  afterwards  removed  with 
the  child  to  Mississippi,  by  the  law 
of  which  state  subsequent  marriage 
of  the  parents  and  acknowledgment 
of  the  child  by  the  father  would 
legitimate  it,  and  the  child  was  al- 
ways recognized  by  the  father  as  his 
child,  it  was  held  that  the  child,  hav- 
ing had  the  status  of  illegitimacy  in 
South  Carolina,  retained  that  status 
in  MissiHsippiy  and  could  not  inherit 
or  succeed  to  either  real  or  personal 
property  in  Mississippi.  See  Scott 
v.  Key,  11  La.  Ann.  232,  cited  post, 
§  260.  See  further,  upon  this  sub- 
ject, post,  §  260a.  ' — 

iBirttohistle  v.  Vardill,  7  Clark  & 
F.  940,  West,  600,  6  Bing.  N.  C.  386, 
4  Jur.  1076,  1  Scott,  N.  R.  828.  This 
case  was  first  heard  in  1826,  6  Bam. 
&  C.  438,  8  Dowl.  &  R.  186,  and  in 
1830  in  the  House  of  Lords,  2  Clark 

6  F.  671,  9  Bligh,  N.  R.  32.  The 
appeal  was  then  ordered  to  be  fur- 
ther argued  before  the  judges,  and 
in  1839  ten  judges  (all  present  at 
the  hearing)  concurred  in  maintain- 
ing that,  to  hold  English  real  estate 
as  lieir,  a  person  must  have  been 
born    after    his    parents'    marriage. 

7  Clark  &  F.  896,  West,  600,  6  Bing. 
N.  C.  386,  4  Jur.  1076,  1  Scott,  N.  R. 
828.  This  was  affirmed  in  1840  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Brougham 
not  concurring.  See  further  upon 
this  point,  posf,  §  250a. 
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legitimacy,  does  not,  under  the  statute  of  Merton,  entitle  the 
person  legitimated  to  take  English  real  estate  by  descent* 

243.  Legitimation  as  affecting  succession. — So  far.  as  concerns 
succession  to  personalty,  it  has  been  generally  stated  that 
where  a  natural  son  is  entitled  to  succeed  by  the  law  of  the 
father's  last  domicil,  he  is  entitled  everywhere;*  and  that  as 
to  the  general  status  of  legitimacy,  the  law  of  such  last  domicil 
is  conclusive.*  But  as  to  land,  the  limitations  of  the  lex  rei 
sites,  when  by  statute  only  children  bom  in  wedlock  can  in- 


«To  the  same  eflfect,  see  Re  Don, 

4  Drew,  194,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  98,  3 
Jur.  N.  S.  1192,  5  Week.  Rep.  836. 
Sec  comments  in  Westlake,  1880,  | 
168.  Cf.  criticism  in  Ro88  v.  Ro8S, 
129  Mass.  243,  37  Am.  Rep.  321. 

In  Doe  ex  dem.  Birtwhistle  v.  Var- 
dillf  the  claimant  was  born  in  Scot- 
land, before  marriage,  of  Scotch 
parents,  who  afterwards  married  in 
Scotland,  and  thereby  legitimated 
him  in  ^fcotland.  Here,  applying  the 
test  of  domicil  to  every  point  of  time, 
— to  that  of  the  father  and  mother 
at  the  time  of  birth  and  at  the  time 
of  marriage,  and  to  that  of  the  child 
at  both  these  periods, — ^the  child 
would  be  legitimate  jure  gentium. 
Uut  it  was  held  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  following  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  judges,  that  this  child 
was  incnpiible  of  inheriting  real 
estate  in  England.  The  opinion  Was 
based  on  the  special  ground  that  the 
English  law,  as  to  the  descent  of 
honors  and  real  property,  was  of  a 
positive  and  distinctive  character, 
and  could  not  be  invaded  by  the  pre- 
scription of  a  foreign  jurisprudence. 
**The  very  rule  that  a  personal  status 
accompanies  a  man  everywhere," 
said  Littledale,  J.,  commenting  on 
this  case,  'Is  admitted  to  have  this 
qualification, — that  it  does  not  mili- 
tate against  the  law  of  the  country 
where  the  consequences  of  that 
status   are   sought   to   be   enforced." 

5  Barn.  &,  C.  455,  8  Dowl.  &,  R.  185. 
To  which  Sir  R.  Phillimore  adds: 
"This  ground  does  really  constitute 
the  defense  of  the  judgment.  In 
England,  it  is  to  be  recollected, 
(ronsequences  of  great  political  and 
constitutional  moment  flow  from  ter- 
ritorial possession."  Phillimore,  Inter- 


nationa] Law  iv.  363.  The  decision 
in  this  remarkable  case^  therefore, 
did  not  go  to  the  status  of  the  child 
said  to  be  so  legitimated.  It  simply 
declared  that  such  legitimation 
should  not,  on  grounds  of  special  ter- 
ritorial policy,  give  title  to  terri- 
torial possessions  in  England.  S«e 
Brocher,  Droit  int.  priv€,  22. 

In  Hhaw  v.  Oould,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  i^, 
70,  37  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  433,  18  L.  T  N. 
S.  833,  Lord  Cranworth  said:  *^rhe 
opinions  of  the  judges  in  Birtwhistle 
V.  VardiU,  7  Clark  &  F.  895,  West. 
600,  6  Bing.  N.  C.  385,  4  Jur.  107G, 
1  Scott,  N.  R.  828,  and  of  the  noble 
lords  who  spoke  in  the  house,  left 
untouched  the  question  of  legitimacy, 
except  so  far  as  it  was  connected 
with  succession  to  real  estate.  I 
think  they  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  for  purposes  other  than  succes- 
sion to  real  estate,  for  purposes  un- 
affected by  the  statute  of  Merton, 
the  law  of  the  domicil  would  decide 
the  question  of  status.  No  such  de- 
cision was  come  to,  for  no  ques- 
tion arose  except  in  relation  to  heir- 
ship to  real  estate.  But  the  opinions 
given  in  the  case  seem  to  me  to  show 
a  strong  bias  towards  the  doctrine 
that  the  question  of  status  must,  for 
all  purposes  unaffected  by  the  feudal 
law,  as  adopted  and  acted  on  in  this 
country,  be  decided  by  the  law  of 
the  domicil."  [See  also  poat,  § 
250a.l 

^Doglioni  v.  Crispin  0866)  L.  R. 
1  If.  L.  30,  35  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  129, 
16  L.  T.  N.  S.  441 ;  Re  Don,  4  Drew. 
194.  27  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  98.  3  Jur.  N. 
S.  1102.  5  Week.  Rep.  836-  Westlake 
(1880)   §  169.    See  fully  pc3t,  f  576. 
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herit,  must  prevail."^  And  it  has  been  held,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  under  the  English  statute  of  distribution,  speaking  of 
''brothers'  and  sisters'  children,"  children  illegitimate  by  Eng- 
lish law  cannot  take.^  In  Alabama,  also,  as  has  been  stated, 
neither  at  common  law,  nor  under  the  legislation  of  that  state, 
will  "an  act  of  legitimation  in  a  foreign  country,  or  even  in  a 
sister  state,"  avail  to  take  away  the  incapacity  of  illegitimacy, 
so  as  to  enable  an  illegitimate  child  to  claim  a  share  in  his 
deceased  father's  estate  in  Alabama,  where  the  father  was  dom- 
iciled/ 

244.  Otherwise  as  to  legacy  and  succession  duty. — ^According 
to  Mr.  Westlake  (1880),^  "a  child  whose  legitimacy  has  been 
acquired  through  the  subsequent  marriage  of  its  father,  domi- 
ciled abroad,  ranks  as  a  child  imder  the  British  legacy  and  suc- 
cession duty  acts."^  But  this  can  only  hold  good  in  cases  of 
legacies  by  name,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  last  section  be  correct^ 
since  such  a  child  could  not  inherit  in  intestacy,  by  English 
law. 

245.  Nationality  cannot  be  thus  imparted. — ^For  two  reasons 
nationality  cannot  be  imparted,  in  a  country  rejecting  such 
legitimation,  by  this  mode  of  legitimation  under  a  foreign  law. 
In  the  first  place,  laws  of  this  class  are  laws  of  distinctive  na- 
tional policy,  which  foreign  laws  are  not  permitted  to  in- 
fringe.^ In  the  second  place,  the  home  nationality,  in  case  of 
children  born  abroad,  is  imparted  by  the  English  statutes,  and 
by  our  own  settled  law,  only  to  children  whose  fathers  at  their 
birth  were  natural-bom  subjects ;  whereas  children  of  this  claSvS, 
at  their  birth,  have  in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  father. 

246.  In  France  and  cognate  states,  father's  personal  law  at 
time  of  marriage  prevails. — The  law  determining  the  status  of 
the  father  at  the  time  of  marriage  decides,  according  to  the 

iBirtwhistle  v.  Vardill,  7  Clark  &  Eq.  474,  40  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  366,  24  L. 

F.  940,  West,  600,  6  Bing.  N.  C.  385,  T.  N.  S.  220,  19  Week.  Rep.  583,  cited 

4  Jur.  1076,  1  Scott,  N.  R.  828;  Re  by    Mr.     Westlake    to    this     point, 

Don,  4  Drew.  194,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  Stuart,  V.  C,  said:     "The  status  of 

98,  3  Jur.  N.  S.  1192,  5  Week.  Rep.  these  ladies  being  that  of  daughters 

83G;   Smith  v.  Derr,  34  Pa.  126,  75  legitimated  according  to  the  law  of 

Am.  Dec.  641.  France  by  a  declaration  of  the  father, 

4J2e  Goodman,  L.  R.  14  Ch.  Div.  it  is  impossible  to  hold  that  they  are 

619,  43  L.  T.  N.  S.  14;  cited  ante,  §  for  any  purpose  strangers  in  blood, 

241.  on  the  mere  groimd  that  if  they  had 

^Lingen  v.  Lingen,    45    Ala.    411.  been  English  and  their  father  domi- 

See  further,  upon  this  subject,  post,  ciled   in   England,   they  would   have 

I  250a.  been  illegitimate." 

iPage  86.  lAnte,  §|  87,  1041, 

»In  Skottowe  ▼.  Young ^  L.  R.   11 
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preponderating  view  of  continental  European  jurists,  as  to  the 
legitimation  by  marriage.^  This  law  is  the  law  of  his  domi- 
cil,  although  Fiore,*  true  to  his  system  of  nationality,  already 
stated,^  makes  the  law  of  the  father's  nation  the  test.^ 


1  Brocher,  Droit  int.  priv6,  p.  153 ; 
FcbHx,  by  Demangeat,  Droit  int. 
priv6,  i.  No.  30. 

sOp.  cit.  Nob.  137-19. 

^Ante,  S  7. 

*The  early  French  rulingB  are  con- 
flicting. Conty  de  Quesnoy,  a  domi- 
ciled Frenchman,  cohabited,  in 
France,  with  Jeanne  Peronne  Dumay 
of  Flanders,  and  a  child  waa  born  to 
them  in  France.  The  parents  subse- 
quently removed  to  England,  where 
they  married.  It  was  decided  that 
the  domicil  of  the  place  of  birth  was 
that  which  applied  the  law ;  that  the 
child  thus  born  in  France  was  legiti- 
mated by  the  subsequent  marriage; 
and  that  it  did  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion that  such  marriage  took  place  in 
England,  where  marriage  nas  no 
Huch  retroactive  effect.  Journal  des 
principales  audiences  du  parlement, 
tom.  3,  L.  2,  chap.  17.  This  case  is 
called  "Conty'8  Case"  by  Sir  W.  P. 
Wood,  in  Re  WHght,  2  Kay  &  J.  595, 
25  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  621,  2  Jur.  N.  S. 
465,  7  Week.  Rep.  541,  and  the 
parties  are  dedarea  by  him  to  be  "a 
domiciled  Frenchman,  residing  tempo- 
rarily in  England,  who  married  an 
English  woman."  The  point  of  law, 
however,  is  the  same. 

It  has  been  further  held  that  legit- 
imation conferred  on  a  child  by  a 
state  of  which  the  father  is  not  a 
subject  confers  no  claim  on  the  child 
as  against  the  father,  though  it  re- 
moves the  general  incapacity  of 
bastardy  in  the  land  where  it  is 
granted.  Judgment  of  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  Paris,  Feb.  11,  1808;  Sirey, 
8,  2,  p.  86. 

It  has  been  also  held  that  the 
legitimacy  of  the  child  is  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  of  the  father's 
domicil  at  the  child's  birth ;  and  this 
certainly  determines  the  question  of 
the  child's  subjection  to  the  paternal 
power.  Bouhicr,  chap.  24,  No.  122; 
"NTorlin,  Quest,  de  droit,  art.  L^giti- 
nmtion,  §  1. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  high 


authority  to  the  effect  that  where  the 
right  to  legitimate  children  in  thia 
way  is  given  to  a  man  by  hia  per- 
sonal law,  the  rule  locut  regit  actum 
applies.  Gand^  Code  des  Strangers, 
etc.  Nos.  436,  458. 

And  it  has  been  more  recently  held 
that  the  mere  celebraUon  of  a  mar- 
riage in  France  between  an  English 
man  and  a  French  woman  does  not 
legitimate  children  previously  bom. 
The  nationality  (or  domicil)  of  the 
father  was  held  in  such  case  to  de- 
termine the  applicatory  law.  8kot- 
towe's  Case,  Court  of  Cassation, 
1857;  Dalloz,  1857,  p.  423.  This 
ruling  is  approved  by  Brocher,  Droit 
int.  priv^^  p.  190.  See  Bertauld, 
Conilite  des  lois,  No.  21.  A  similar 
ruling  'was  made  by  the  Court  of 
Caen,  in  1852.  Foelix,  by  Demangeat, 
i.  97,  n.  6. 

It  is  also  held  in  Franoe  that  a 
Frenchman  may  legitimate,  by  a 
marriage  contracted  in  England,  a 
child  which  had  previously  been 
recognized  by  him  and  his  wife. 
Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv^,  1878,  p.  40. 
In  this  case  the  father  retained  his 
French  nationality  though  he  had 
an  esteblishment  in  England  when 
he  died. 

In  Russia  there  can  be  no  legiti- 
mation of  children  bom  out  of  mar- 
riage, unless  by  imperial  decree.  But 
after  a  Russian  subject  is  natural- 
ized in  France,  he  is  entitled,  under 
the  French  law,  to  recognize  a 
natural  child  previously  born.  Jour, 
du  droit  int.  priv^,  1879,  p.  391. 

According  to  Sir  W.  P.  Wood 
(afterwards  Lord  Hatherley),  in 
Re  Wright,  2  Jur.  N.  S.  465,  2  Kay 
&  J.  595,  25  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  621,  4 
Week.  Rep.  541,  *'The  R<Mnan  law 
clearly  proceeds  wholly  upon  the 
fiction  that  the  subsequent  marriage 
evidences  a  consent  to  have  passed 
at  the  time  of  the  connection  of 
which  the  child  was  born;  and  ac- 
cordingly  Merlin,  in  his  Repertoire, 
shows  how  the  old  Roman  law  found 
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247.  Conflict  of  German  views. — ^Among  the  German  jurists, 
at  least  three  distinct  conflicting  opinions  have  been  expressed 
in  this  relation.  The  first,  in  order  of  time,  to  which  we  call 
attention,  is  that  of  Schaffner,  as  given  in  1841,  in  his  "Ent- 
wickelung  des  intemationalen  Privatrechts."  He  emphatical- 
ly rejects  the  theory  that  the  place  of  marriage  is  that  which 
is  to  supply  the  law  which  decides  whether  children  previously 
bom  of  the  same  parents  shall  be  legitimate  or  not;  and  the 
reason  he  gives  is  that,  were  the  place  of  marriage  to  determine 
this  question,  it  would  be  at  the  option  of  the  parents  to  impress 
either  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  on  such  children,  by  the  arbi- 
trary choice  of  such  place  of  marriage.  For  the  same  reason, 
he  rejects  the  domicil  of  the  parents  at  the  time  of  such  mar^ 
riage.  And  he  declares  that  the  law  of  the  place  of  birth  (not, 
as  the  English  cases  decide,  that  of  the  domicil  of  the  father 
at  the  time  of  birth)  must  settle  the  question  whether,  by  a  sub- 
sequent marriage,  the  child  is  legitimated.*  Savigny  (1848)*' 
disposes  of  the  question  summarily  by  saying  that  legitimation 
by  subsequent  marriage  is  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
domicil  of  the  father  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  (nach  dem 
Wohnsitz  des  Vaters  zur  zeit  der  geschlossenen  Ehe)y  and  that 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  child  is  unimportant.  He  answers 
SchafFner's  argument,  in  favor  of  the  place  of  birth,  by  saying 
that,  viewing  the  question  in  any  light,  the  exercise  of  legiti- 
mation rests  on  the  arbitrary  choice  of  the  father,  who  may  not 
marry  the  mother  unless  he  choose,  and,  if  he  marry  her,  need 
not  recognize  the  child.  ^  Bar  (1862)  has  the  advantage  of 
his  predecessors  in  being  able  to  take  a  survey  of  the  interme- 
diate opinions  of  English  and  French  jurists.  He  discusses 
the  question  with  great  copiousness  and  subtlety,  and  comes  to 
the  following  conclusions: — 

The  question  whether  a  child  is  b^otten    (erzeugt)  in  mar-^ 
riage,  and  whether  he  is  consequently  subject  to  the  father's 

great  difficulty  when  an  intermediate  nection,    the    intermediate    marriage 

regular  marriage  with  somebody  else  was  an  adultery,  and  that  offspring 

.     .     .     had  taken  place  between  the  spurious.     The  settled  rule,  however, 

birth  of  the  child  and  the  subsequent  now  acknowIed<fed  in   France,   is  as 

marriage  of  the  parents ;  and  it  con-  laid  down  in  Pothier  on  the  Marriage 

sidered    such    intermediate  marriage  Contriict    (part  v.  chap.  2,  §  3,  art. 

to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  legitimation  421 ) ." 

of   the  child;    because,   if   upon   the        i  Schaffner,  §  37.     The  whole  pas- 
subsequent  ceremony  and  declaration  sage  in  this  connection  will  be  found 
before  witnesses  the  parties    should  in  Mr.  Guthrie's  excellent  translation 
be  held  to  have  been  married,  in  fact,  of  Saviiriiy,  p.  255. 
from    the   time    of    their    first    con         «  Savigny,  viii.  §  380. 
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power,  is  to  be  decided  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where 
the  father  was  domiciled  at  the  birth  of  the  child. ^  This  is 
the  personal  right  of  the  child;  and  all  the  presumptions  which 
bear  on  paternity  are  to  be  determined  by  this  law  of  the  place 
of  his  father's  domicil  at  his  birth,  and  not  by  that  of  the  place 
of  the  contract  of  marriage,  or  by  the  lex  fori. 

Where  a  special  form  is  requisite  for  the  recognition  of  an 
illegitimate  child,  the  rule  Iocils  regit  actum  applies.  This 
is  sustained  by  the  decision  of  French  courts  as  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Ade  de  Naissance,  by  which  a  child  bom  of  foreign- 
ers in  France  may  prove  his  legitimacy.*  But,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  actual  domicil  of  the  father  at  the  time  of  the  act 
supposed  to  constitute  such  legitimation  is  to  supply  the  law 
as  to  such  legitimation  (ist  die  Legitiniaiion  unehelicher  Kin- 
der nach  den  Geseizen  desjenigen  Domicils  zu  beurthcUen, 
welches  der  Voter  zur  zeit  des  die  Legitimation  angeblich  be- 
griindenden  Ereignisses  hatte).  The  period  of  the  marriage 
is  immaterial ;  the  decisive  point  of  time  is  that  when  the  fath- 
er acknowledges  the  child.  This  acknowledgment,  as  has  been 
seen  when  discussing  the  French  law,  is  the  prerequisite  to 
legitimation.  It  may  take  place  at  the  child's  birth,  or  at  a 
subsequent  period ;  but  whenever  it  takes  place,  it  supplies, 
according  to  Ear,  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  father's  actual 
domicil  applies  its  law  to  the  child's  status.*^ 

The  Prussian  Code  treats  carnal  cohabitation  at  a  certain 
period  before  the  birth  as  evidence  of  paternity;®  but  in  le- 
gitimation by  marriage,  it  makes  the  rights  to  legitimacy  date 
from  the  marriage  ceremony.*^ 

We  may  consequently  hold  that  wherever  the  marriage  is  the 
act  of  legitimation,  then  the  father's  domicil  at  the  time  of 
marriage  determines,  in  Germany,  the  law.  And  there  is 
strong  reason  for  this  conclusion.  When  a  sovereign  gives  to 
a  domiciled  subject  the  right  to  legitimate  his  children  by  any 
solemn  act,  such  legitimation  is  to  be  regarded  as  decreed  by 
the  sovereign  himself.  Whether  such  provision  be  part  of 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  or  be  part  of  a  general  code,  it 
is  nevertheless  an  act  of  sovereignty  which,  when  the  sovereign 
has  jurisdiction,  cainiot  be  disputed  by  other  states.     If  the 

8  He  cites  to  this  Bouhier,  chap.  4  Gand,  No.  436, 

24,  No.  122;   GUnther,  p.  73^:   Wal-  5  Bar,  §  102. 

ter,  §  46;  Gand,  No.  4:m,  ll";  Savigny,  «  A.  L.  R.  ii.  1,  §  1077. 

L338;  1  Bur^,  Coloni-^l  &  Foreign  7  A.  L.  R.  ii.  2,  S  698. 
W8,  89;  Foelix,  i.  No.  33,  19. 
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child  and  the  parent  are  both  domiciled  subjects  of  the  sov- 
ereign decreeing  the  legitimation,  this  legitimation  cannot  be 
<»xtraterritorially  impeached. 

848.  Form  determined  by  rule,  Lociu  regit  actam. — So  far  as 
concerns  the  form  of  legitimation,  the  better  opinion  is  that  the 
principle  of  locus  regit  actum  prevails.  In  most  countries  it 
is  required  that  legitimation  should  be  by  a  solemn  act,  the 
object  being  to  protect  parties  charged  with  having  illegitimate 
children  from  fraud,  surprise,  or  force.  The  recognition  by  an 
Austrian  of  a  natural  child  in  Italy,  it  is  therefore  held,  must 
be  in  conformity  with  Italian  law.  Yet  it  is  urged  by  Fiore 
that  this  rule  should  be  taken  with  some  reservation.  If  the 
act  of  recofimition  should  be  solemnly  made  in  Italy,  it  would 
be  hard  if  it  should  be  pronounced  void  in  Austria,  the  father 
l)eing  an  Austrian,  because  in  some  slight  particular  it  did 
not  come  up  to  Italian  law.^ 

b.  Legitimation   "by   sovereign  decree  (rescriptum  principis.). 

249.  Legitimation  by  personal  law  valid  in  Europe. — Such 
forms  of  legitimation  have  been  not  infrequent  in  Europe  by 
ract  of  the  supreme  power ;  and  in  the  United  States  they  have 
l)een  held,  when  enacted  by  state  legislatures,  before  the  death 
of  the  putative  parent,  to  entitle  such  legitimated  children  to 
all  the  rights  of  children  bom  in  wedlock.  The  question,  how- 
ever, is  what  force  such  statutes  should  have  abroad.  It  has 
been  argued,  on  the  one  side,  that  as  the  edicts  of  a  particular 
sovereign  such  acts  can  have  no  extraterritorial  force.*  Sir 
R.  Phillimore,  on  this  point,  says  that  this  "might  give  rise 
to  an  international  question  of  some  nicety,  though  reason  and 
principle  are  in  favor  of  the  recognition  by  other  countries  of 
such  legitimation,  where  it  is  valid  lege  domicilii.  As  to  im- 
movable property,  the  rule  respecting  such  legitimation  would, 
perhaps,  be  liable  to  the  same  restrictions  as  the  legitimation 
by  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice."^  Schaifner  earnestly  presses 
the  universal  validity  of  such  legitimation,  when  valid  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  such  legitimated  party  has 
-domicil.    The  question,  he  argues,  is  one  of  status,  as  to  which 

1  Fiore,  Op.  cit.  S  139.  lenois,   i.    |   64;    Bouhier,   chap.   24, 

1  P.  Voet,  iv.  3,  §  16;  ArgentraBua,  No.  129. 

:No.  20;  J.  Voet,  de  stat.  $  7;  Boul-  >  International  Law,  iv.  365. 
Vol.  L  Confl.  of  Laws — 35. 
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the  law  of  domicil  has  universal  force.'  And  this  oondusioD 
rests  on  the  sound  position  that  legitimacy  may  be  imparted  by 
a  state  to  its  domiciled  subjects  according  to  its  own  system 
of  law,*  Should,  however,  the  child  have  a  different  domicil 
from  the  father,  to  affect  the  child  the  Intimation  must  be 
approved  by  the  state  where  the  child  is  domiciled.' 

260.  By  English  common  law  such  legitimations  have  no  extra- 
territorial foroe. — ^By  the  English  common  law,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  it  is  essential,  to  entitle  a  child  to  take  real  estate 
by  inheritance,  that  he  should  have  been  born  in  lawful  wed- 
lock; and  the  same  rule  has  been  applied  to  the  construction 
of  the  term  "children"  as  used  in  distribution  statutes.^  This 
rule,  so  far  as  the  right  of  inheritance  to  real  estate  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  adopted  in  cases  of  legitimation  by  legislative 
act  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.*  In  Louisiana,  where  the 
English  common  law  does  not  obtain,  in  a  case  where  an  ille- 
gitimate son  was,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Arkansas^ 
where  he  and  his  parents  had  their  bona  fide  domicil,  Inti- 
mated, it  was  held,  on  his  removal  with  his  father  to  Louisiana, 
by  the  supreme  court,  that  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate 
in  Louisiana,  capable  of  inheriting  his  father^s  immovable  es- 
tate, on  the  latter's  death  intestate.  *  And  even  where  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  holds,  the  exclusion  in  such  cases  from  inher- 
itance is  based,  not  on  a  repudiation  of  the  legitimacy  of  such 
children,  but  on  the  positions  that  real  estate  can  only,  by  th^ 

t  SchafTner^   S   39 ;   Guthrie's  Say-  cohabitation    of   a   white    man    and 

igny,  p.  258.     Sch&ffner  cites  as  au-  negress  are  legitimated.      Honey  v. 

thorities,  Anton,   de   Rosellis,   tract.  Clark,  37  Tex.  6S6.     Other  oases  of 

de  Legit,  (in  Oceano  Juris) ;  Wenig-  marriages  by  constitutional   amend- 

Ingenheim,    Lehrbuch    des   gemeinen  roent^  at  the  reconstruction  era,  are 

Civilrechts,   |   22;   Mtlhlenbruch,   D.  cited  ante,  |  173.  note. 

P.  I  72.  But    no    extraterritorial    validity 

According  to  a  French  ruling,  to  can    be   assigned   to   marriages    not 

make  such   legitimation  effective  as  based  on  consent,  nor  to  compulsory 

against     the     father,     it     must     be  legitimations    of   whole    populations 

granted    by    a    state    in    which    the  by    constitutional    amendment.       To 

lather   is   domiciled.      Judgment   of  constitute  a  valid  legitimation,  inter- 

the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Paris,  Feb-  nationally,    there   must   be   a   prior 

ruary  11,  1808;  Sirey,  8,  2,  p.  86.  special  application  from  the  persons 

4  At  the  reconstruction  consequent  (or   their  guardians)    whose  status 

on  the  late  Civil  War,  several  of  the  is  to  be  affected, 

southern    states,    by    constitutional  s  Bar.  $  102. 

amendments,  enacted  that  the  in  for-  i  Sec  ante,  {$  242,  243. 

mal    marriages    previously    existing  iSmith  v,  Derr,  34  Pa.  126,  75  Am. 

between   colored    persons    should    be  Dec.    041 ;    Bamum    v.    Bamum,    42 

validated.  Md.  251.     See  poet,  |  250a,  note  6. 

By  tlie  Texas  Constitution  of  1869,  ^Scott   v.    Key,   11    La.  Ann.   232. 

children  born  previously  during  the  Merrick,  Ch.  J.,  dissented. 
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English  oonunon  law,  go  to  children  bom  in  lawful  wedlock, 
and  that  "children,"  under  distribution  statutes,  must  be  de- 
fined in  the  same  sense/ 

250a.  Legitiniacy,  generally. — The  question  as  to  the  govern- 
ing law  with  respect  to  the  legitimacy  of  children  has  usually 
arisen  in  cases  involving  the  right  of  the  child  to  share  in  the 
distribution  of  the  personal  property,  or  the  descent  of  real 
property,  of  a  deceased  person.^  Since,  as  elsewhere  shown, 
the  general  principle  is  that  the  distribution  of  personal  prop- 
erty is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  deceased's  last  domicil,^  and 
the  descent  of  real  property  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
property  is  situated,*  the  first  inquiry  is  whether  a  child's  status 
as  legitimate  or  illegitimate  for  such  purposes  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  lex  domicilii  decedentis  or  the  lex  rei  sitce,  as  such.  As 
a  general  principle,  the  issue  of  a  marriage,  valid  where  cele- 
brated, will  be  deemed  legitimate  for  the  purposes  in  question, 
though  the  marriage  would  have  been  invalid  and  the  children 
therefore  illegitimate^  tested  by  the  lex  rei  sites  or  lex  domicilii 
decedentis,^  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  cases  in  which 
the  marriage  itself,  for  some  reason,  comes  within  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  that  a  marriage  valid  where  celebrated  is 
valid  everywhere.* 

^Ante,  I  241.  556,  7  Week.  Rep.  671,  involving  the 

legitimacy  of  the  children  of  a  mar- 

1  See  upon  the  general  subject  of  riage  celebrated  in  England,  for  the 

Conflict  of  Iaws    as    to   legitimacy,  purpose  of  taking  an  entailed  estate 

note  in  65  L.  R.  A.  177.  in    Scotland,    the    decision    denying 

iSee  post,  (§  676,  676a.  legitimacy  was  upon  the  ground  that 

«See  post,  9  676b.  the  marriage   (which  was  celebrated 

sjn  this  view  the  question  becomes  between    a    man   and   his   deceased 

simply  one  as  to  applicability  of  the  wife's  sister)    was  not  really  valid, 

rule  that  the  validity  of  a  marriage  even  according  to  the  law    of  Eng- 

18  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  land,  though  it  was  admitted    that, 

place  where  it  was  celebrated.    Upon  the  wife  having  died  before  the  pas- 

this  subject,  see  ante,  chap.  iv.  sage  of  the  English  statute  allowing 

4 In  Fenton  v.  Livingstone,  5  Jur.  such  marriage  to  be  attacked    after 

K.  S.  1183,  3  Macq.  H.  L,  Cas.  497,  the  death  of  one  ci  the  parties  to  it. 
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When,  however,  a  child  is  bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock,  and  its 
legitimacy  depends  upon  a  law  which  presupposes  the  invalidity 
or  nonexistence  of  a  marriage  between  its  parents  before  its 
birth,  there  is  some  conflict  of  authority  whether  the  question  of 
legitimacy,  for  the  purposes  under  consideration,  shall  or  shall 
not  be  referred  to  the  lez  domicilii  decedentis  or  the  lex  ret  siice, 
as  such,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  laws.  Thus,  it  has  been 
held  that  a  child  bom  out  of  wedlock  cannot  inherit  real  prop- 
erty unless  legitimate  according  to  the  lex  rei  siice,  whatever  his 
status  elsewhere;*^   and,  conversely,  that  if  legitimate  by  the 


the  children  would  be  regarded  as 
legitimate  in  England.  The  court, 
however,  took  the  position  that,  even 
if  the  marriage  must  be  regarded  as 
valid  in  England,  it  came  within  an 
exception  to  the  rule  that  a  mar- 
riage valid  where  celebrated  is  valid 
everywhere,  and,  therefore,  would  not 
be  recognized  as  valid  in  Scotland. 
In  Shaw  v.  Oould,  L.  R.  3  H.  L.  55, 
37  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  433,  18  L.  T.  N.  S. 
833,  where  it  was  held  that  the  chil- 
dren of  a  Scotch  marriage,  born  in 
Scotland,  where  the  parents  were 
domiciled,  could  not  be  recognized  as 
legitimate  in  England  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  under  an  English  will 
bequeathing  personal  estate  to  the 
"children"  of  the  mother,  the  de- 
cision was  upon'  the  ground  that  the 
marriage,  though  valid  in  Scotland, 
where  celebrated,  could  not  be  recog- 
nized as  valid  in  England,  because  a 
Scotch  divorce  obtained  by  the  wife 
from  a  former  husband,  though  valid 
in  Scotland,  could  not  be  recognized 
in  England.  The  rule  of  the  text, 
however,  was  applied  in  Re  Hall,  61 
App.  Div.  266,  70  N.  Y.  Supp.  408, 
even  to  a  state  of  facts  like  that  in- 
volved in  the  foregoing  case.  It  was 
held  in  this  case  that  a   child    of  a 


marriage  celebrated  in  North  Dakota, 
where  the  marriage  was  valid,  would 
be  recognized  as  legitimate  in  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  taking  under 
a  will  of  a  testator  domiciled  in  New 
York,  notwithstanding  that  a  decree 
of  divorce  obtained  by  the  wife  from 
a  former  husband  in  North  Dakota, 
though  valid  in  that  state,  could  not 
be  recognized  as  valid  in  New  York. 
The  decision  is  upon  the  ground  that 
the  status  of  the  child  only,  and  not 
the  status  of  his  parents^  was  in- 
volved, and  that  his  status  as  fixed 
by  the  law  of  North  Dakota,  where 
he  was  born  and  where  his  parents 
were  domiciled  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  was  to  be  accepted  by  the 
courts  of  New  York. 

In  Van  Voorhis  v.  Brintnall,  86  N. 
Y.  18,  40  Am.  Rep.  505,  it  was  held 
that  the  children  of  a  remarriage, 
celebrated  in  another  state  after  a  di- 
vorce obtained  from  the  husband  by 
a  former  wife  forbidding  him  to  re- 
marry, were  legitimate  in  New  York, 
the  remarriage  being  valid  where 
celebrated,  although  it  would  have 
been  invalid  if  celebrated  in  New 
York. 

^Birtwhistle  v.  Vardill,  7  Clark  4 
F.  895,  West,    600,    4    Jur.    1070,    6 
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lex  rei  sUce  he  may  inherit,  although  illegitimate  elsewhere.* 
So,  it  has  been  held  that  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  cannot 

Bing.  N.  C.  385,   1   Scott  N.  R.  828   mate,  or  illegitimate,  for  the  purpose 

(see,  however,  the  text  for  an  expla-  of  inheriting  real  property? 

nation  in  this  case)  ;   Lingen  v.  Lin-  Long  v.  Ueas,  154  111.  482,  27  L.  R. 

gen,  46  Ala.  410;    Williams  v.  Kim-  A.  791,  45  Am.  St.  Rep.  143,  40  N.  E. 

hall,  35  Fla.  49,  26  L.  R.  A.  746,  48  335,  is  distinguishable  for  a  similar 

Am.  St.  Rep.  238,  16  So.  783;  Bamum  reason.       In  that  case  the  court  did 

V.  Bamum,  42  Md.    251;    Smith    v.  not  deny  that    the    legitimation    of 

Derr,  34  Pa.  126,  75  Am.  Dec.  641.  children  under  a  foreign  law  would 

Stoltz  V.  Doering,  112  111.  234,  is  fix  their  status  for  the  purpose  of  in- 

clearly  distinguishable  from  the  fore-  heriting  real  property  in  Illinois,  but 

going  cases,   for    in    that    case    the  merely  held   that    the    foreign    law 

foreign  law  which  the  court  refused  would  not  prevent  the  father    from 

to  enforce    with    reference    to    real  cutting  them  off  by  a  will  disposing 

property  in  Illinois  merely  gave  ille-  of  real    property    in    Illinois,    since, 

gitimates  the  right  to  inherit,  and  even  assuming    that    they    had    the 

did  not  purport  to  make  them  legiti-  status  of  heirs,  his  right  to  cut  them 

mates.  off  was  governed  by  the  lex  rei  sitce, 

Pctit'a  Succession,  49  La.  Ann.  626,  and  this  right  could  have  been  exer- 

02  Am.  St.  Rep.  659,  21  So.  717,  is  cised  even  against  children  bom  in 

distinguishable      upon      the      same  lawful  wedlock, 

ground,  the  court  there  refusing  to  Keith  v.  Eaton,  68  Kan.    732,    51 

give  effect  to  a  law  of  France,  which  Pac.  271,  is    not    relevant    on    this 

seems  to  have  been  the  personal  law  point.       The     question    was    merely 

of  the  claimant,  as  well  as  the  law  whether  the  word  "heirs"  in  a  devise 

of  the  deceased's  domicil,  putting  i1-  in  a  will  executed  by  a  testator  domi- 

legitimate  children  on  the  same  foot-  ciled  in  Missouri  included   a    legiti- 

ing  as  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  mated    child.    If    the    testator    had 

deceased.  died  intestate,  there  could  have  been 

It  would  be  possible  upon  the  facts  no  doubt  that  the  law    of    Kansas 

to  distinguish  Bamum  v.  Bamum,  42  would  have  governed,  since  it  was  the 

Md.  251,  upon  the  same  ground,  as  appropriate  personal  law  of  the  child, 

the  act  there  relied  on   merely   pur-  as  well  as  the  lew  rei  sitce. 

ported  to  constitute  one   person  an  As  to  right  of  illegitimate  to  take 

heir  of  another;  but  the  court  said  under  general  designation  in  a  will, 

that  the  decision  would  have  been  the  sec  post,  §  599b,  notes  4  and  6. 

same,  even  if  the  act  had  professed  ^Sneed  v.  Etoing,  5  J.  J.  Marsh, 

to  legitimate  the  former.    Obviously,  460,  22  Am.  Dec.  41. 

the  right  of  illegitimates,    conceding  In  Harris  v.  Harris,  85  Ky.  49,  2 

them  to  be  such,  to  inherit,  is  gov-  S.  W.  549,  also,  it  was  held  that  the 

emed  by  the  lex  rei  sitce.     The  dif-  children  of  an  invalid  marriage  cel- 

ficulty  arises  when  it  comes  to    the  ebrated  in  Ohio  were  legitimatr-,  and 

question,      What     law      determines  capable    of    inheriting    from     their 

whether  a  certain  individual  is  legiti-  father  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Ken- 
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share  in  the  distribution  of  personal  prc^rty  of  a  deceased 
unless  legitimate  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  deceased;^ 
and,  conversely,  that  if  he  is  legitimate  by  the  law  of  deceased's 
domicil  he  may   take,   although  ill^timate  elsewhere.^      It 


tucky  making  the  children  of  inyalid 
or  void  marriages  legitimate.  It 
would  seem,  from  the  facts  of  the 
case,  that  the  law  of  Kentucky  might 
well  have  been  regarded  as  the  proper 
low  by  which  to  determine  the  status 
of  the  children  for  all  purposes;  but 
tlie  decision  seems  to  be  put  upon  the 
ground  that  the  lew  rei  aitce  governs. 

This  also  seems  to  be  the  implica- 
tion in  Smith  v.  Thornton,  5  W.  N. 
C.  372,  where  the  court  said  that, 
without  a  statute  of  Pennsylvania  to 
change  their  condition,  the  illegiti- 
macy of  children  according  to  the 
law  of  Virginia,  where  they  were 
bom  and  where  their  parents  were 
domiciled,  followed  them  into  Penn- 
sylvania, and  rendered  them  incapa- 
ble of  inheriting  real  property  in 
that  state. 

So,  in  Franklin  t.  Lee,  30  Ind. 
App.  31,  62  N.  E.  78,  it  was  said  in 
efTect  that  the  legitimacy  of  a  child 
bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock,  for  the 
purpose  of  inheriting  real  property 
in  Indiana,  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  law  of  Indiana,  although  the  sub- 
sequent intermarriage  of  the  parents 
took  place  in  Kentucky  while  they 
were  domiciled  in  that  state.  It  ap- 
peared, however,  that  the  intermar- 
riage of  the  parents,  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  child,  had  the  effect  to 
render  him  legitimate  according  to 
the  law  of  either  state. 

iLingen  v.  Lingen,  46  Ala.  410; 
Sneed  v.  Etcing,  5  J.  J.  Marsh,  460, 
22  Am.  Dec.  41 ;  Jackson  v.  Jackson, 
82  Md.  17,  34  L.  R.  A.  773,  33  Atl. 
317. 


^Leonard  v.  Braawell,  99  Ky.  528. 
36  L.  R.  A.  707,  36  S.  W.  684.  In 
this  case  it  was  held  that  a  child  of 
a  void  marriage  celebrated  in  Illinois 
was  entitled  to  take  by  virtue  of  the 
Kentucky  statute  making  the  chil 
dren  of  invalid  marriages  legitimate 
It  is  true  that  the  parties  were  dom- 
iciled in  Kentucky  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage  and  at  the  birth  of  the 
child,  so  it  would  seem  that  even  the 
child's  purely  personal  status  would 
be  determined  by  the  law  of  Ken- 
tudcy,  but  the  decision  is  clearly 
upon  the  ground  that  the  law  of  the 
deceased's  domicil  governs  so  far  as 
the  status  of  the  child's  right  to 
share  in  the  distribution  of  personal 
property  is  concerned. 

In  Dannelli  v.  Dannelli,  4  Bush,  51, 
the  words  ''children  or  heirs"  in  a 
will  making  a  bequest  to  the  children 
or  heirs  of  a  deceased  brother  of  the 
testator  were  held  to  include  a  child 
bom  out  of  wedlock,  in  Lombardy. 
of  parents  domiciled  there,  who  sub- 
sequently intermarried.  The  decision 
is  upon  the  ground  that  such  inter- 
marriage would,  under  the  law  of 
Kentucky,  the  domicil  of  the  testa- 
tor, legitimate  the  child,  and.  al- 
though the  rule  may  have  been  dif- 
ferent in  Lombardy,  the  persons  who 
are  to  take  under  words  of  a  will 
designating  a  particular  class  or  de- 
scription of  persons  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  will  is  made  and  the  testator  iii 
domiciled  (citing  Story,  Confl.  L. 
S  479e).  Hiere  were,  however,  othir 
circumstances  in  the  case  tending  tn 
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might  seem  that  the  reason  for  applying  the  lex  rei  sitcB  to  the 
status  of  a  person  claiming  as  heir  to  real  property  should  be 
equally  persuasive  for  applying  the  lex  domicilii  decedentis  to 
the  status  of  a  person  claiming  the  right  to  share  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  personal  property;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  much  more  authority  for  the  application  of  the  lex  rei  sitas 
in  the  one  case  than  for  the  application  of  the  lex  domicilii  dece- 
dentis in  the  other.  Tliis  apparent  anomaly  is  traceable  to  a 
peculiar  construction  of  the  English  statute  of  Merton  govern- 
ing the  inheritance  of  real  property,  which  restricts  the  class 
who  may  take  as  heirs  to  persons  born  in  lawful  wedlock.  The 
<loctrine  that  the  lex  rei  sitce  necessarily  determines  the  status 
of  a  person  bom  out  of  wedlock  for  the  purposes  of  inheritance 
of  real  property  was  first  announced  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Birtwhistle  v.  Vardill.^  It  is  apparent  from  the  opinions  in 
that  case,  and  from  the  criticisms  subsequently  passed  thereon 
by  :he  English  courts,  that  the  decision  was  upon  the  ground 
that  the  statute  of  Merton  must,  in  view  of  its  history,  be  con- 
strued to  require  birth  in  lawful  wedlock,  and  that  the  statute 
is  not  satisfied  by  legitimacy  alone.  ^  *    Indeed,  it  was  admitted 

show  that  the  testator  intended  to  imacy  which  was  admitted  by  both 

include  the  child  in  question.  judges  and  lords  to  be  the  true  char- 

.9  7  Clark  &  F.  895,  West,  500,  4  acter  and  status  of  the   claimant." 

Jur.  1076,  6  Bing.  N.  C.  385,  1  Scott,  Following  the  analogy  of  Doe  ex  dem. 

N.  R.  828.  Birtwhistle  v.  Vardilly  it  was  held  in 

10  James,  L.  J.,   remarked  in  Re  Re  Don,  4  Drew.  194,  27  L.  J.  Ch.  N. 

Ooodman,  L.  R.  17  Ch.  Div.  266,  50  S.   98,   3  Jur.   N.   S.   1192,  5   Week. 

L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  425,  44  L.  T.  N.  S.  Rep.  836,  that,  while  a  child  bom  out 

527,  29  Week.  Rep.  686:     "What  the  of  wedlock  had  been  legitimated,  ac- 

assembled  judges  said  in  Doe  ex  dem.  cording  to  the  law  of  Scotland   (his 

Birtwhistle  v.  Vardill,  2  Clark  &  F.  personal  law),  by  the  intermarriage 

671,  9  Bligh,  N.  R.  32,  7  Clark  &  F.  of    his    parents,    and    was    therefore 

803,  West,  500,  4  Jur.  1076,  6  Bing.  legitimate  in  England,  yet  by  the  law 

N.C.  385,  1  Scott,  N.  R.828,  and  what  of  inheritance  in  England,  not  only 

the  lords  held^  was  that  the  case  of  could  he  not  inherit  from  his  father, 

heirship  to  English  land  was  a  pecu-  but  his  father  could  not  inherit  from 

liar  exception  to  the  rights  incident  him. 
to  that  character  and  status  of  legit- 
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in  that  case  that  the  claimant,  who  was  legitimate  according  to 
the  law  of  Scotland,  had,  even  in  England,  the  status  of  the 
oldest  legitimate  son  of  his  father.  But  it  is  apparent  that  that 
fact  did  not  give  him  the  status  of  an  heir,  under  the  restricted 
construction  which  this  case  placed  upon  the  statute  of  Merton. 
Therefore,  this  case,  upon  which  most  of  the  subsequent  de- 
cisions applying  the  lex  rei  sitce  rest,  did  not  decide  that  the 
status  of  a  person  as  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  for  the  purpose 
of  inheriting  real  property,  was  to  be  determined  by  the  lex  rei 
sitcB,  but  merely  that  to  entitle  a  person  to  take  as  an  heir,  he 
must  have  been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock.  Obviously,  if  a  statute^ 
by  express  terms  or  clear  implication,  restricts  the  heirs  of  real 
property  to  persons  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  legitimacy,  accord- 
ing to  the  proper  personal  law,  of  a  child  bom  out  of  lawful 
wedlock  cannot  avail  him ;  and  that  would  be  so  even  if  he  were 
legitimate  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property 
is  situated. 

The  narrow  ground  upon  which  this  decision  rests  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  English  courts  still  adhere 
to  it  so  far  as  the  inheritance  of  real  property  is  concerned,  they 
recognize,  for  the  purposes  of  the  distribution  of  the  personal 
estate  of  a  decedent  domiciled  in  England,  the  legitimacy  of  a 
person  bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock  whose  parents  subsequently 
intermarried,  if  that  marriage  had  a  legitimating  effect  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  father's  domicil  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
the  child  and  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  although  it  would  not 
have  such  effect  according  to  the  law  of  England.  ^  ^ 

The  better  reasoning  and  weight  of  authority  establish,  as  a 
general  principle  of  private  international  law,  the  proposition 
that  the  status  of  a  person  as  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  fixed 
by  the  proper  law  (t.  e.,  the  law  that  would  determine  his  status 
if  the  particular  property  right  in  question  were  not  involved) ^ 

1 1  See  infra,  note  12. 
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is  to  be  accepted  in  other  jurisdictions  for  the  purposes  of  the 
descent  of  real  property  and  the  distribution  of  personal  prop- 
erty.^ *    This  principle  is  based  upon  the  theory  that,  while  the 


1  s  This  doctrine  was  expressly 
adopted  in  Re  Ooodman,  L.  R.  17  Ch. 
Div.  266,  50  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  426,  44 
L.  T.  N.  S.  627,  29  Week.  Rep.  586, 
an  applied  to  the  distribution  of  the 
persona]  estate  of  a  decedent  domi- 
ciled in  England,  it  being  tiiere  held 
that  a  child  bom  out  of  wedlock, 
who,  by  the  law  of  Holland,  where 
her  parents  were  domiciled,  became 
legitimate  by  their  subsequent  inter- 
marriage, was  legitimate  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  English  statute  of  dis- 
tribution, notwithstanding  that  the 
subsequent  marriage  would  not  have 
that  effect  by  the  law  of  England. 

So,  upon  the  same  reasoning,  it 
was  held  in  Andros  v.  Andros,  L.  R. 
24  Ch.  Div.  637,  62  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S. 
71)3,  49  L.  T.  N.  S.  163,  32  Week.  Rep. 
30,  that  a  bequest  of  personalty  in 
an  English  will  to  the  children  of  a 
foreigner  contemplated  children  born 
out  of  wedlock,  who,  by  the  law  of 
their  father's  domicil,  had  become 
legitimated  through  a  subsequent  in- 
termarriage of  their  parents. 

And  a  similar  decision  was  made 
in  Orey  v.  Btamford  [1802]  3  Ch.  88, 
01  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  622,  41  Week.  Rep. 
60,  even  with  reference  to  a  devise 
of  real  property  in  England,  the 
court  holding  that  the  rule  laid  down 
in  Doe  em  dem,  Birttohistle  v.  Var- 
dill  relates  only  to  the  descent  of  real 
property  in  case  of  intestacy,  and 
does  not  affect  a  devise  in  a  will  to 
"children." 

So,  H  inM  held  in  Skottowe  v. 
Young,  L.  R.  11  Eq.  474,  40  L.  J.  Ch. 
N.  S.  366,  24  L.  T.  N.  S.  220,  19 
Week.  Rep.  683,  that  a  child  bom  out 


of  wedlock  to  a  British  citizen  dom- 
iciled in  France,  having  been  legiti- 
mated, according  to  the  law  of 
France,  by  the  intermarriage  of  his- 
parents,  was  not  "a  stranger  in 
blood'*  to  his  father  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  English  legacy  act. 

While,  for  the  reason  stated  in  the- 
text,  this  doctrine  is  not  applicable 
to  the  inheritance  of  real  property  in> 
England,  it  has  been  applied  to  real 
property  in  Scotland  with  the  result 
of  excluding  from  the  inheritance- 
persons  bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock, 
who,  by  t)ie  subsequent  intermarriage 
of  their  parents,  would  be  legitimate 
according  to  the  law  of  Scotland  ( lew 
rei  aitce),  because  the  marriage  did 
not  have  that  effect  according  to  the 
ap(>ropriate  personal  law.  Shedden 
V.  Patrick,  1  Macq.  H.  L.  Cas.  635; 
Munro  v.  Saunders,  6  Bligh,  N.  R.. 
408. 

So,  in  Dalhousie  ▼.  M'Douall,  T 
Clark  &  F.  817,  and  Munro  v.  Munro, 
7  Clark  &  F.  842,  while  it  was  held 
that  a  child  bom  out  of  wedlock,, 
whose  parents  subsequently  intermar- 
ried, was  entitled  to  inherit  real 
property  in  Scotland,  the  inquiry- 
was  not  directed  to  the  question* 
whether  the  lex  rei  sitw,  as  such^ 
gave  a  legitimating  effect  to  mar- 
riage, but  whether  the  law  of  Scot- 
land could  be  regarded  as  the  appro- 
priate personal  law  of  the  claimant, 
it  being  apparently  assumed  that  the 
mere  fact  that  the  lex  rei  sitce,  as 
such,  gave  that  effect  to  the  marriage 
would  not  render  the  child  legitimato 
for  the  purpose  of  inheriting  rear 
property  in  Scotland. 
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lex  rei  sitw  or  lex  domicilii  decedentis,  as  the  case  may  be,  deter- 
mines the  class  of  persons  who  shall  take  (e.  g,,  whether  legit- 
imates and  illegitimates^  or  legitimates  only),  the  status  of  an 


In  the  United  States  the  doctrine 
has  been  applied  by  recognizing  the 
legitimacy,  for  the  purpose  of  inher- 
iting real  property,  of  persons  bom 
out  of  wedlock  who,  according  to  the 
proper  law,  had  been  legitimated  by 
the  intermarriage  of  their  parents, 
notwithstanding  that  such  intermar- 
riage would  not  have  that  effect  ac- 
cording to  the  Utf  rei  9%ta,  Dayton 
T.  Adkisson,  46  N.  J.  Eq.  603,  4  L. 
R.  A.  488,  14  Am.  St.  Rep.  763,  17 
Atl.  964;  Miller  v.  Miller,  91  N.  Y. 
316,  43  Am.  Rep.  669;  Bates  v.  Vira- 
let,  33  App.  Div.  436,  63  N.  Y.  Supp. 
893;  fitack  ▼.  Stack,  6  Dem.  2S0; 
De  Wolf  V.  Middleton,  18  R.  I.  810, 
31  L.  R.  A.  146,  26  Atl.  44,  31  Atl. 
271. 

In  Scott  V.  Key,  11  La.  Ann.  232, 
the  doctrine  was  applied  to  the  in- 
heritance of  real  property  in  Louisi- 
ana by  a  person  legitimated  by  spe- 
cial statute  in  another  state.  The 
doctrine  was  approved  in  Rose  v. 
Rosa,  129  Mass.  243,  37  Am.  Rep.  321, 
where  there  was  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  subject,  though  the  actual 
cnne  before  the  court  was  one  of 
adoption  by  a  decree  of  the  court. 

In  McDeed  v,  McDeed,  67  lU.  646, 
it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that 
the  legitimacy  of  children  bom  be- 
fore the  repudiation  of  the  marriage 
by  the  husband,  who  was  below  the 
age  of  consent  when  he  contracted 
it,  would  be  governed  by  the  law  of 
Ohio;  and  that  such  children,  being 
legitimate  according  to  the  law  of 
that  state  (although  even  according 
to  that  law  the  marriage  was  void), 
would  be  recognized  as  legitimate  for 


the  purpose  of  the  inheritance  of  real 
property  in  Illinois. 

So,  conversely,  it  wma  held  in 
Smith  ▼.  Kelly,  23  Miss.  167,  55  Am. 
Dec.  87,  that  the  subsequent  inter* 
marriage  of  the  parents  did  not  make 
the  child  legitimate  for  the  purpose 
of  inheriting  real  property  in  Missis- 
sippi, or  sharing  in  the  distribution 
of  personal  property  of  a  person  dom- 
iciled in  that  state,  although  it 
would  have  that  effect  by  the  law  of 
Mississippi  {lex  rei  ait<e  and  lex 
domicilii  decedentis),  it  not  having 
that  effect  by  the  law  of  South  Caro- 
lina, where  the  parties  were  dom- 
iciled at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  at  the  time  of  the  subse- 
quent marriage. 

In  Has»ard's  Estate,  8  W.  N.  C. 
486,  it  was  held  that  the  rule  that 
the  distribution  of  the  personal  es- 
tate of  decedent  is  governed  by  the 
law  of  his  last  domicil  did  not  operate 
to  legitimate,  for  such  purpose,  a 
person,  who,  by  his  proper  personal 
law  (in  this  case,  Virginia),  was 
illegitimate. 

In  Caballero*s  Succession,  24  la. 
Ann.  673,  it  was  held  that  a  child 
bom  out  of  wedlock,  having  been 
legitimated  according  to  the  law  of 
Spain  by  the  subsequent  intermar- 
riage of  his  parents,  had  the  status 
of  a  legitimate  child  in  Louisiana  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  as  a  forced 
heir  in  that  state. 

Besides  the  foregoing  cases  which 
have  expressly  adopted  the  personal 
status  of  the  claimant  as  fixed  by  hi<« 
appropriate  personal  law  for  the  pur 
iioses   in  question,  in  opposition   to 
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individual  as  legitimate  or  illegitimate  as  affecting  his  right  to 
membership  in  the  class  is  to  be  determined  by  the  proper  law. 
Of  course,  a  statute  of  another  state  or  country  which  does  not 
purport  to  affect  the  status  of  the  child  as  legitimate  or  illegit- 
imate, but  merely  prescribes  the  rights  of  illegitimate  children, 
will  not  prevail  over  the  lex  rei  sites  or  lex  domicilii  decedentis, 
as  the  case  may  be.  ^  * 

Conversely,  a  statute  of  distribution  or  descent  of  the  state  or 
country  of  decedent's  domicil  or  that  where  real  property  is 
located,  which,  without  purporting  to  affect  the  status  of  the 
child,  declares  generally  the  rights  of  a  child  whose  parents  in- 
termarry after  his  birth,  will  govern  without  reference  to  the 
proper  law  which  determines  the  status  of  the  child  as  a  legiti- 
mate or  illegitimate.  And  a  statute  of  Illinois  which  in  terms 
declares  that  "an  ill^timate  child  whose  parents  have  intermar- 
ried and  whose  father  has  acknowledged  him  or  her  as  his  child 
shall  be  considered  legitimate''  was  construed  in  a  recent  case 
in  that  state,  not  merely  to  fix  the  status  of  the  child,  but  to 
prescribe  a  rule  of  descent  imder  which  such  a  child  inherits  as 
if  he  were  legitimate;  and  the  statute  was  accordingly  held  to 
govern  the  descent  of  real  property  in  Illinois  without  reference 

the  status  which  he  would  have  ac-  nia,  where,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 

cording   to    the    lex   domiciliA    dece-  land  was  situated,  fixed  the  status 

dentU  or  the  lex  rei  sites,  it  is  as-  of  the  child  for  the  purpose  of  inher- 

sumed  by  the  cases  cited  in  the  sub-  itance;    but  the  decision   was   upon 

sequent  notes   to  this   section  upon  the  ground  that  the  father  was  dom- 

the  point  as  to  what  is  the  proper  iciled    there,     and     it    is    assumed 

law  by  which  to  ascertain  the  status  throughout  that  if  he  had  been  dom- 

in  this  respect,  that  it  will,  when  as-  iciled  in  England  the  law  of  England 

eertained,  prevail  over  the  other  laws  would  have  governed. 

if  opposed  to  them,  though  in  some  13  See   PeHt*8   Succeaaion,   49   La. 

of   the   cases   it  happened  that  the  Ann.  626,  62  Am.  St.  Rep.  659,  21  So. 

proper  law  was  also  the  lex  domicilii  717 ;  Long  v.  Heae,  164  111.  482,  27  L. 

decedentis  or  the  lex  rei  sites.    Thus,  R.  A.  791,  46  Am.  St.  Rep.  143,  40 

for  instance,  in  Blythe  v.  Aj/res,  96  N.  E.  336;  and  Sioltz  v,Doering,  112 

Cal.  632,  19  L.  R.  A.  40,  31  Pac.  915,  111.  234,  supra,  note  6. 
it  was  held  that  the  law  of  Califor- 
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to  the  proper  law  governing  the  status  of  the  child  as  a  legiti- 
mate or  illegitimate,  *  *' 

Conceding  that  the  lex  domicilii  decedentis  and  lex  rei  sii4B, 
as  such,  may  be  eliminated  as  the  criterion  of  the  child's  statu8 
as  a  legitimate  or  illegitimate  for  the  purposes  in  question,  there 
remains  the  question,  which,  under  some  circumstances,  is  an 
exceedingly  perplexing  one :  What  is  the  proper  law  by  which 
to  determine  the  status  of  a  person  bom  out  of  lawful  wedlock, 
as  legitimate  or  illegitimate  ?  If  the  child  is  an  adult  and  has 
an  independent  domicil,  a  general  or  special  statute  of  that 
domicil — ^which,  in  effect,  declares  him  to  be  legitimate — ^would, 
undoubtedly,  establish  his  status  as  such  for  all  purposes  that 
do  not  involve  the  correlative  status  of  his  parents  domiciled 
elsewhere ;  and,  perhaps,  that  status  would  avail  the  parents  for 
the  purposes  of  any  beneficial  right  or  interest  that  they  might 
claim  \mder  or  through  the  child.  But  such  a  status  cannot 
avail  the  child  for  the  purposes  of  a  beneficial  right  or  interest 
which  he  claims  under  or  through  the  parents,  since  the  state 
of  the  child's  domicil,  while  it  may  impose  a  new  status  upon 
him,  cannot,  in  invitum,  impose  a  new  status  upon  his  parents 
domiciled  elsewhere,  to  their  detriment  or  the  detriment  of  their 
estate,**     The  same  principle  seems  to  apply,  assuming  the 

^t^Eall  ▼.  Qarhtrt  (111.)  72  N.  K.  father,  who,  at  the  time  of  such  ac- 

806.  knowledgment,  and  also  at  the  time 

14  Thus,  it  was  held  in  Irving  v.  of  his  death,  was  domiciled  in  Mnssa- 

Fard,  183  Mass.  448,  65  L.  R.  A.  177,  chusetts,   where  simple  acknowledg- 

97  Am.  St.  Rep.  447,  67  N.  E.  366,  ment,  without  intermarriage  of  the 

upon  substantially  the  ground  stated  parents,  was  not  sufficient  to  legiti> 

in  the  text,  that  the  acknowledgment  mate  the  child.     It  will  be  observed 

of   a   bastard    child   by    his    father,  that   the   fact  which   prevented   the 

which,  according  to  the  law  of  Vir-  child   from   availing   himself  of  the 

ginia,  where  the  child  was  domiciled,  status  acquired  by  the  law  of  Vir- 

would  have  the  effect  to  legitimate  ginia  was  the  domicil  of  the  father 

him,  did  not  establish  the  status  of  in  Massachusetts  at  the  time  of  the 

the  child  as  a  legitimate  for  the  pur-  acknowledgment,  not  his  domicil  in 

pose  of  taking  a  beneficial  right  or  that  state  at  the  time  of  his  death; 

interest    under    the    estate    of    the  and  the  court  expressly  conceded,  for 
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child  who  is  claiming  a  beneficial  right  or  interest  under  or 
through  the  father  was,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  legitimation, 
an  ynfant  (and,  being  illegitimate,  had  the  mother's  domicil) 
when  some  act  other  than  the  intermarriage  of  the  parents 
{e,  g.,  subsequent  acknowledgment  by  the  father)  is  relied  upon, 
— at  least,  unless  the  acknowledgment  was  of  the  legitimacy,  as 
well  as  of  the  paternity,  of  the  child,  and  took  place  in  the  state 
or  country  of  the  mother's  domicil  (which  is  also,  ex  necessitate, 
the  domicil  of  the  child).  When  the  father  and  child  have  dif- 
ferent domicils,  the  child  may,  perhaps,  avail  himself  of  the 
legitimating  effect  which  the  law  of  the  father's  domicil  at- 
tributes to  the  latter's  acknowledgment  of  the  paternity  of  the 
<'hild,  even  if  the  acknowledgment  has  not  that  effect  according 
to  the  law  of  the  child's  domicil.  ^  ^ 

the  purposes  of  the  case,  that,  if  the  father's  acknowledgment  and  other 
father  had  been  domiciled  in  Vir-  acts,  the  same  as  in  case  of  a  subse- 
^inia  when  he  acknowledged  the  quent  marriage  of  the  parents.  There 
child,  the  latter  might  have  acquired  is,  however,  a  serious  difficulty  in  ap- 
a  status  as  a  legitimate  child,  which  plying  the  principle  to  such  a  case, 
would  be  recognized  in  Massachu-  that  does  not  exist  when  a  subse- 
setts.  quent  intermarriage  is  relied  upon. 
IB  Such  a  result  was  reached  in  In  the  latter  case,  the  mother,  and 
Blyihe  v.  Ayres,  96  Gal.  532,  19  L.  R.  therefore  the  infant  child,  takes  the 
A.  40,  31  Pac  915,  where  it  was  held  father's  domicil  at  the  instant  of  the 
that  the  bastard  child  of  a  man  dom-  marriage;  and,  therefore,  the  father's 
iciled  in  California  was  made  legiti-  domicil  may  be  attributed  to  the 
mate,  under  the  Code  provision  of  child,  without  assuming  the  very 
that  state,  by  the  father's  public  ac-  point  in  question,  namely,  the  legiti- 
knowledgment  and  adoption  of  the  mating  effect  of  the  marriage.  But 
child  as  such,  although  the  mother  subsequent  acknowledgment  does  not 
had  always  been  domiciled  in  Eng-  change  the  mother's  domicil ;  and,  in 
land,  where  the  child  was  begotten  order  to  give  it  the  effect  of  changing 
and  bom  and  continued  to  live  until  the  child's  domicil,  its  legitimating 
after  the  father's  death.  It  would  effect  must  be  assumed,  which  is  the 
seem  that  this  decision  might  be  sus-  very  point  to  be  decided,  and  the 
tained  upon  the  ground  suggested  in  assumption  therefore  involves  a  pe- 
the  text;  but  it  was,  in  fact,  put  titio  principii.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
upon  the  general  principle  that  the  court  would  have  abided  by  the  gen- 
law  of  the  father's  domicil,  and  not  eral  principle  if  the  child  had  been 
that  of  the  mother,  determines  the  claiming  under  the  mother's  estnte. 
question     of     legitimation     by     the  and  her  rights  therein  had  depended 


fv 
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When  the  subsequent  intermarriage  of  the  parents  during  the 
infancy  of  the  child  is  relied  upon  to  legitimate  the  child,  it 
must  have  that  effect  according  to  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the 
father  at  the  time  of  the  marriage;  and  the  English  decisions 
require  that  it  shall  have  that  effect  by  the  law  of  the  father's 
domicil,  not  only  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  but  also  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  *  •  The  ground  upon  which  this 
doctrine  rests  is  summarized,  in  the  case  in  which  the  doctrine 
in  its  full  scope  was  first  declared,  as  follows :  "What  is  really 
necessary,  I  think,  is  that  the  father  should,  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  child,  be  domiciled  in  a  country  allowing  legitima- 
tion, so  as  to  give  to  the  child  the  capacity  of  being  made  legit- 
imate by  a  subsequent  marriage.  But  it  is  the  subsequent  mar- 
riage which  gives  the  legitimacy  to  a  child  who  has  at  its  birth, 
in  consequence  of  its  father's  domicil,  the  capacity  of  being 
made  legitimate  by  a  subsequent  marriage."*^     It  would  seem 

upon  her  status  as  a  legitimate,  as-  Udny,  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  Sc  App.  Cas. 

Huming  that  the  question  under  such  441. 

circumstances  could  have  arisen  in  A  contrary  position  was  taken  in 
California.  Boyes  v.  Bedale,  1  Hem.  &  M.  798,  33 
i«  It  was  so  held  in  Re  Grave,  L.  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  283,  10  Jur.  N.  S.  196, 
R.  40  Ch.  Div.  226,  68  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  8.  10  L.  T.  N.  S.  131,  12  Wedc.  Rep. 
67,  69  L.  T.  N.  8.  687,  37  Week.  232,  hut  the  decision  was  expressly 
Rep.  1.  Even  before  this  decision  disapproved  in  Re  Ooodman,  L.  R. 
it  was  well  established  in  England  17  Ch.  Div.  266,  60  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S. 
that  a  child,  legitimated  according  to  426,  44  L.  T.  N.  8.  627,  29  Week, 
the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  father  Rep.  686.  The  latter  case,  however, 
at  the  time  of  the  intermarriage  of  left  open  the  question  whether,  if  the 
the  parents,  would  not  be  recognized  law  of  the  domicil  at  the  time  of 
as  legitimate  in  England  if  at  the  birth  gave  legitimating  effect  to  mar- 
time  of  the  child's  birth  the  domicil  riage,  the  child  would  be  regarded  as 
of  the  father  was  in  England,  the  legitimate  in  England,  irrespective  of 
law  of  which  denies  the  legitimating  the  domicil  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
effect  of  marriage.  Re  Wright,  2  riage;  but  this  question,  as  already 
Kay  A.  J.  505,  25  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  621,  stated,  was  decided  in  the  negative 
2  Jur.  N.  S.  466,  4  Week.  Rep.  541 ;  hj  Re  Grove,  L.  R.  40  Ch.  Div.  226, 
Re  Goodman,  L.  R.  17  Ch.  Div.  266,  58  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  67,  69  L.  T.  N.  S. 
50  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  425,  44  L.  T.  N.  S.  687,  37  Week.  Rep.  1. 
627,   29   Week.   Rep.   586;    Udny   T.  17  Opinion  of  Cotton,  L.  J.,  in  Re 
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necessary,  in  order  to  make  this  ground  tenable,  to  indulge  the 
fiction  that  the  subsequent  marriage  relates  back  to  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  the  child ;  for,  otherwise,  the  capacity  of  the  child 
to  be  legitimated  would  depend  upon  the  law  of  the  domicil 
of  its  mother  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  since  an  illegitimate  child 
takes  the  mother's  domicil,  rather  than  the  father's.  It  is  to  be 
observed  with  reference  to  the  English  cases  that  have  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  legitimating  effect  ascribed  to  a  subsequent 
intermarriage  of  the  parties  by  the  law  of  the  father's  domicil 
at  the  time  of  that  event  because  the  marriage  did  not  have  such 
effect  by  the  law  of  the  father's  domicil  at  the  time  of  the  child's 
birth,  that  the  domicil  at  the  time  of  birth  was  in  England,  and 
the  courts  were  therefore  giving  effect  to  the  English  rule  deny- 
ing the  legitimating  effect  of  subsequent  marriage.  Possibly 
they  would  have  been  more  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  legit- 
imating effect  of  the  law  of  the  father's  domicil  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage  if  the  law  of  England  had  concurred  on  such  point 
with  that  law,  although  the  domicil  at  the  time  of  the  birth  had 
^been  outside  of  England,  and  in  a  coamtry  whose  law  denied  the 
legitimating  effect  of  marriage.  There  are  very  few  American 
cases  in  which  there  was  a  conflict,  upon  the  point  in  question, 
between  the  law  of  the  father's  domicil  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  the  child  and  at  the  time  of  the  subsequent  intermarriage  of 
the  parents,  *  ®    In  a  Louisiana  case  the  court  gave  effect  to  the 

Chrove,  L.  R.  40  Gh.  Div.  216,  232,  58  in  order  to  give  a  legitimating  effect 

lu  J.  Ch.  N.  a  67,  59  L.  T.  N.  S,  to  the  acknowledgment.      Fowler  v. 

587,  37  Week.  Rep.  1.  Fowler,  131  N.  C.  169,  69  L.  R.  A. 

19  In  Blythe  v.  Ayree,  96  Cal.  532,  317,  42  S.  E.  563,  following  the  Eng- 

19  L.  R.  A.  40,  31  Pac.  915,  where  lish  decisions,  states  the  nile  in  a 

subsequent  acknowledgment  was  re-  form  requiring  the  concurrence  of  the 

lied   upon,   the   court   expressly   re-  law  of  the  domicil  at  the  time  of 

frained  from  passing  upon  the  ques-  birth,  and  at  the  time  of  the  subse- 

tion  whether  the  law  of  the  father's  quent  intermarriage ;  but  the  domicil 

domicil  &t  the  time  of  the  child's  was  the  same  at  the  time  of  both 

birth  and  at  the  time  of  the  subse-  events, 
quent  acknowledgment  must  concur 
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legitimating  effect  of  the  law  of  the  domicil  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage,  although  at  the  time  of  the  birth  the  domicil  was  in 
Ix)uisiana,  where  the  legitimating  effect  of  subsequent  marriage 
is  denied.  ^  •  This  is  probably  the  better  rule,  although  it  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  English  rule.  There  is  an  intimation  in 
a  New  York  case  that  it  is  sufficient  if  the  subsequent  marriage 
has  a  legitimating  effect  according  to  the  law  of  the  domicil  of 
the  parents  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth,  although  not  by  the 
law  of  the  domicil  at  the  time  of  the  marriage.**^  The  point, 
however,  was  not  decided,  as  the  law  of  the  domicil  at  botli 
periods  gave  the  marriage  that  effect,  though  the  law  of  New 
York  {lex  rei  siiw)  did  not 

It  follows  from  the  principles  already  laid  down  that,  assum- 
ing that  the  subsequent  marriage  is  valid  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  it  was  celebrated,  the  law  of  that  place  with  reference  to 
the  effect  of  the  marriage  upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  child,** 
and  that  of  the  place  of  the  child's  birth,  as  such,  are  imma- 

1*  Cahallero's    Succession,    24    La.  heretofore  stated,  the  effects  of  his 

Ann.  573.  parents'  marriage  upon  him  must  be 

io Miller  ▼.  Miller,  91   N.  Y.  315,  determined  by  the  law  of  California, 

4;^    Am.    Rep.    669.       In    Adams    v.  whei*e  it  took  place,  and  where  they 

Adams,  154  Mass.  290,  13  L.  R.  A.  and  he  then  were  domiciled."    It  was 

275,  28  N.  E.  260,  however,  where  the  accordingly  held  in  this  case  that  the 

father,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  child  was  not  legitimate,  because  the 

his  illegitimate  child,  was  domiciled  marriage    was    void,    and    its    effect 

in  Texas,  and  at  the  time  of  his  in-  must  be  determined  by  the  law  of 

termarriage    with    the    mother    was  California  (the  domicil  of  the  father 

domiciled    in    California,    the    court  at  the  time  of  the  marriage).      See 

-said,  in  view  of  a  dictum  of  the  su-  note  to  this  case  in  13  L.  R.  A.  275, 

preme  court  of  Texas  to  the  effect  upon  the  general  subject  of  le^tima- 

that    even    a   void    marriage    would  tion  by  intermarriage  of  parents. 

legitimate  a  previously  born  child:  ^^Munro  v.  Munro,  7  Clark  ft  F. 

"The  Texas  statute  may  be  laid  on  842;  Dalhousie  v.  M*Douall,  7  Clark 

one   side.      For,   even   if  we   should  ft  F.  817;   Re  Wright,  2  Kay  &  J. 

hold  that  the  Texas  law  imparted  to  596,  25  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  621,  2  Jur. 

the  plaintiff  [the  child]  his  capacity  N.    S.    465,   4   Week.    Rep.    641  ;    R^ 

for    legitimation,    which,    under    the  Oroide,  L.  R.  40  Ch.  Div.  216,  58  L. 

facts  of  this  case,  we  do  not  intimate,  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  57,  59  L.  T.  N.  S.  587, 

r;tjll,    subject    to    the    qualifications  37  Week.  Rep.  1 ;  Lauderdaie  Peerage 
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teriaL*^  When  a  subsequent  intermarriage  of  the  parents  ia 
relied  upon,  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  father  prevails  over 
that  of  the  mother;**  and  this  rule  has  been  applied,  even  when 
subsequent  recognition  without  marriage  was  relied  upon, 
though  the  application  of  the  rule  to  such  a  case  is  attended  with 
-a  serious  diflBculty  that  does  not  exist  when  a  subsequent  mar- 
riage is  relied  upon.**  A  statute  of  a  state  which  prescribes 
that  certain  acts  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  father  toward 
his  illegitimate  child  shall  amount  to  a  legitimation  has  no  ap- 
plication, where  they  took  place  while  all  the  parties  were  domi- 
ciled in  another  state  or  country,  and  were  discontinued  upon 
the  father's  removal  to  the  state  where  the  statute  was 
enacted.*"     Upon  the  other  hand,  if,  by  the  law  of  the  domicil 


Case,  L.  R.  10  App.  Cas.  692.  Besides 
these  cases  which  have  expressly  held 
that  the  place  of  the  marria^  was 
immaterial,  that  seems  to  be  as- 
sumed by  all  of  the  cases  on  the  sub- 
ject, for,  while  the  general  rule  is 
that  validity  of  a  marriage  is  to  be 
tested  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
it  was  celebrated,  the  effect  of  the 
marriage  is,  in  general,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  domicil  of  the  parties. 
"Ue  WHght,  2  Kay  &,  J.  595,  25 
L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  621,  2  Jur.  N.  S.  465, 
4  Week.  Rep.  541 ;  Dalhouaie  v. 
M'Douall,  7  Clark  &  F.  817;  Munro 
V.  Munro,  7  Clark  &,  F.  842;  Re 
Orore,  L.  R.  40  Ch.  Div.  216,  58  L.  J. 
Ch.  N.  S.  67,  59  L.  T.  N.  S.  587,  37 
Week.  Rep.  1;  Blythe  v.  Ayrea,  96 
Cal.  532,  19  L.  R.  A.  40,  31  Pac.  916; 
Ives  V.  McNiooll,  59  Ohio  St.  402,  43 
I..  R.  A-  772,  69  Am.  St.  Rep.  780, 
53  N.  E.  60.  It  is  true  that  in  Re 
Hall,  61  App.  Div.  266,  70  N.  Y. 
Supp.  406,  the  court  said  that  the 
legitimacy  of  a  child,  wherever  ques- 
tioned, is  determined  by  its  legiti- 
VoL.  I.  CojxwL.  OF  Laws — 36. 


macy  at  the  time  and  place  of  its 
birth,  but  it  is  apparent  from  the 
context  that  the  court  really  meant 
the  domicil  of  the  parents  at  the  time 
of  the  birth. 

tzRe  Wright,  2  Kay  &  J.  695,  26 
L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  621,  2  Jur.  N.  S.  466, 
4  Week.  Rep.  641 ;  Munro  v.  Munro, 
7  Clark  &  F.  842;  Udny  v.  Udny,  L. 
R.  1  H.  L.  Sc.  App.  Cas.  441 ;  LoHng 
V.  Tfiomdike,  6  Allen,  267.  It  was 
assumed  in  Lauderdale  Peerage  Vase, 
L.  R.  10  App.  Cas.  692,  involving  a 
peerage,  that  the  legitimacy  of  a 
child,  as  affected  by  the  subsequent 
intermarriage  of  the  parents  in 
America,  was  to  be  determined  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  where  the  father 
was  domiciled  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  child  and  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage. 

24  See  Blythe  v.  Ayres,  96  Cal.  532. 
19  L.  R.  A.  40,  31  Pac.  915,  and  com- 
ments thereon  in  supra,  note  15. 

*^ Eddie  v.  Eddie,  8  N.  D.  376.  73 
Am.  St.  Rep.  765,  79  N.  W.  856.  But 
it  is  otherwise  when  the  statute  does 
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of  the  parents  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  child  and  at  the 
time  of  their  subsequent  intermarriage,  such  intermarriage  had 
the  effect  to  legitimate  the  child,  such  status  is  not  lost  bj  the 
subsequent  removal  of  the  parents  and  child  to  an^^her  state  by 
the  law  of  which  the  marriage  would  not  have  had  that  effect^* 

11.  Adoption. 

261.  Adoption  governed  by  the  law  of  domicil  of  parties. — Ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  law,  a  child  could  be  received  into  a 
family,  and  vested  with  the  filial  relation,  in  two  ways.  One 
was  by  imperial  rescript  (principali  rescripto)^  which  enabled 
persons  who  were  free,  and  sui  juris,  to  be  thus  received  as  the 
adopter's  children.  This  was  technically  called  arrogatio,  or 
adrogatio.  The  other,  which  was  more  properly  adoption 
{adoptio)y  was  by  authority  of  the  magistrate  {imperio  magis- 
tratus)y  and  transferred  children  already  under  the  power  of 
their  parents.*  In  modem  states  the  institution  has  been  es- 
sentially modified,  and,  even  in  states  accepting  the  Roman  law^ 
is  the  creature  of  positive  legislation.*  This  legislation,  in 
most  states,  imposes  conditions  which  are  essential  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  act.  Thus,  in  Italy  the  person  adopting  must 
be  childless,  must  be  at  least  fifty  years  old,  and  must  be 
eighteen  years  older  than  the  person  adopted.^  The  French 
Code*  provides  that  "I'adoption  n'est  permisse  qu'aux  per- 
sonnes  de  Tun  ou  I'autre  sexe,  agees  de  plus  de  cinquante  ans, 
qui  n'auront,  a  Tepoque  de  I'adoption,  ni  enfants,  ni  descend- 
ants I'egi  times,  et  qui  auront  au  moins  quinze  ans  de  plus  que 
les  individus  qu'elles  se  proposent  d'adopter."*^     In  Austria,* 

not  undertake  to  legitimate  the  child,  5  "In  France/'  says  Lord  Macken- 

but  merely  to  entitle  him  to  inherit  "e,  "the  usage  of  adoption  was  lost 

fro.  h»  father.     Van  Bom  r   Va.  ^J^"-  ^^ ^^  ^  t'hl"^^^^^^ 

Horn,  107  Iowa,  247,  46  L.  R.  A.  93,  provinces,  but  also  in  the  proTinces 

77  N.  W.  846;  Moen  v.  Moen  (S.  D.)  governed  by  the  written  law.      Re- 

92  N  W  13  established  in  1792.  adoption  is  now 

»Fo.trr  v.  Fooler,  131  N.  C.  169.  ^tttwevi;.'^'  '^  S^it4'°{; 

59  L.  R,  A.  317,  42  S.  E.  663.  persons  of  either  sex  above  the  age 

of  tifty,  having  neither  children  nor 

1  Inst.  I.  ii.  1 ;  Cod.  ii.  48.  other  lawful  descendants,  and  being, 

2  Fiore,  Op.  cit.  S  150;  Merlin,  at  least,  fifteen  years  older  than  the 
Repertoire,  V©.  Adoption,   fi  1.  individual  adopted.    No  married  per- 

3  Code,  art.  262.  son  can  adopt  without  the  consent  of 

4  Code  Napoleon,  art.  343.  the  other  spouse.    The  privilege  can 
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and  in  Prussia,^  there  can  be  no  adoption  by  persons  who  have 
taken  vows  of  celibacy.  In  the  United  States  the  statutes  pre- 
scribe fewer  conditions,  and  fall  into  two  divisions, — ^those 
severing  the  adopted  child  entirely  from  his  natural  family, 
and  those  permitting  him  to  inherit  from  such  family,  if  not 
subjecting  him  to  duties  to  his  natural  parents.® 

In  view  of  the  diversity  of  the  statutes  it  becomes  import- 
ant to  inquire  what  is  the  law  determining  a  particular  case  of 
adoption.  The  tendency,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  to 
hold  that  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the 
act  of  adoption  is  to  determine  so  far  as  concerns  the  validity 
and  effect  of  the  adopting  act;*  and  this  conclusion  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  already  stated  in  reference  to  legitima- 
tion by  subsequent  marriage.  So  far  as  concerns  the  status  of 
the  person  adopted,  this  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  his 
domicil,  though  there  is  authority  to  hold  that  when  the  act  is 
based  on  contract,  the  law  relative  to  contracts  prevails.  ^  ®   But 

only  be  exercised  in  favor  of  one  who  coheir  with  such  child.  TecU  v.  8ev- 
has  been  an  object  of  the  adopter's  ier,  26  Tex.  520.  This  wa^  after- 
care for  at  least  six  years  during  wards  corrected  by  statute. 
minority,  or  of  one  who  has  saved  SBar,  §  lCf2;  Ibid.  §  103;  Bouhier, 
the  life  of  the  adopter  in  battle,  chap.  24,  No.  86;  BouUenois,  ii. 
from  fire,  or  from  drowning.  In  the  pp.  48,  49;  Merlin,  R6p,  Puissance 
latter  case,  the  only  restriction  re-  patemelle,  vii.  Nos.  5-7;  Wachter, 
epecting  the   age   of  the   parties   is  li.  p.  185. 

that  the  adopter  shall  be  older  than  lo  Can    a    foreigner    exercise    the 

the  adopted,  and  shall  have  attained  privilege  of  adoption  according  to  the 

his  majority.     In  no  case  can  adop-  laws  of  a  country  where  it  is  per- 

tion  take  place  before  the  majority  mitted,  and  where  he  is  at  the  time 

of     the     person     proposed     to     be  resident?     Supposing   him   to  be   a 

adopted."     Mackenzie's  Soman  Law,  mere  temporary  resident,  it  has  been 

123.  argued  in  France  that  he  cannot,  the 

•  Code,  art.  173.  privilege  being  one  which,  from  the 

7  Code,  art.  668.  nature  of  things,  is  limited  to  the 

8  The    laws    of    several    European  subjects  of  the  state  conferring  it. 
states    in    respect   to    adoption    are  Demolombe,  Adoption,  No.  48. 
given   by   Mr.    Lawrence,    Com.    sur  The  Roman  law  is  distinct  to  this 
Wheaton,  iii.  162  et  seq.  effect,    the    paternal    power,    in    the 

In  an  instructive  article  in  1  Roman  sense,  being  restricted  to  Ro- 
Southem  Law  Rev.  N.  8.  (April,  man  citizens.  On  the  other  hand, 
1875)  pp.  78  et  seq.,  will  be  found  an  it  is  argued  (Fiore,  Op.  cit.  §  151) 
analysis  of  the  adoption  statutes  at  that  adoption  is  a  contract,  and  as 
the  time  in  force  in  several  states.       such    subject    to   the    same    law    as 

Whether  the  Massachusetts  stat-  other  contracts.  A  foreigner  in  France 
ute  involves  a  contract  with  the  may  make  a  contract  for  apprentice- 
adopted  party,  see  BetoaU  ▼.  BoheriSf  ship;  why  not  for  adoption?  A  for- 
115  Mass.  262.  eigner  may   marry   in    France,   and 

The  Mexican  law,  which  was  in  may  thus  convey  family  rights  to  his 
force  in  1832  in  Texas,  did  not  per-  descendants;  why  may  he  not  adopt? 
mit  anyone  who  had  a  legitimate  Hence  the  prevalent  opinion  is  that 
child  living  to  adopt  a  stranger  as  a  foreigner  in  France  may  exercise 
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SO  far  as  concerns  the  change  of  status,  the  act  must  be  one 
which  the  domiciliary  law  of  both  parties  approves.  *  * 

Whether  a  foreign  adoption  will  be  recognized  in  a  state  re- 
taining in  this  respect  the  English  common  law  may  be  ques- 
tioned. In  such  states,  judging  from  the  law  laid  down  in  re- 
spect to  other  forms  of  modification  of  the  common-law  rules 
of  descent,  the  lex  rei  sites,  at  least  as  to  real  estate,  in  cases 
of  intestacy,  would  be  held  to  prevail.*^  As  to  movables,  we 
encounter  the  same  disputes  as  exist  in  reference  to  the  legit- 
imation. By  Fiore,  ^ '  it  is  held,  in  consistency  with  the  scheme 
of  nationality  maintained  by  him  in  common  with  recent  Ital- 
ian and  French  jurists,  that  the  law  of  nationality  must  pre- 
vail. The  law  of  the  nationality  of  the  adopter  is  to  decide  in 
all  that  concerns  his  relations  to  the  adopted  person;  the  law 
of  the  nationality  of  the  adopted  person  is  to  decide  in  all 
that  concerns  the  relations  of  the  latter  to  his  own  family.  Ac- 
cording to  the  view  maintained  in  the  prior  pages  as  to  status, 
the  law  of  domicil,  and  not  the  law  of  nationality,  is  to  deter- 
mine. In  the  United  States,  where  the  legislation  of  partic- 
ular states  differs  so  widely  in  this  connection,  to  take  the  test 
of  nationality  would  be  impracticable.  Each  of  the  states  is 
part  of  one  nationality;  no  state  is  a  distinct  nation.  Each 
state,  however,  has  its  special  legislation  as  to  civil  status ;  and 
domicil,  therefore,  must  determine  what  particular  legislation 
is  to  apply. 

In  this  country,  therefore,  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  par- 
ties must  determine  the  validity  of  the  adoption.  If  both  par- 
ties are  domiciled  in  the  state  of  the  adoption,  then  the  adop- 
tion should  be  held  extraterri  tori  ally  valid,  at  least  in  all  ?tate,s 
which  accept  the  policy  of  adoption,  or  to  whose  jurisprudence 
adoption  is  not  repugnant^*     But  no  state  can  declare  that  a 

this    privilege.       Zacchariie,    §    78 ;  suit  in  a  change  of  status,  it  rests  on 

Demangeat,     Condition     civile     des  tlie  principles  on  which  status  rest^. 

(Strangers  en  France,  p.  362,  and  note  But  the  true  view  is  that  the  act 

by  Fcelix  to  No.  36;  Dragoumis,  Con-  should  be  authorized  by  the  personal 

dition  de  I'^tranger  en  France,  p.  37 ;  law  of  both  of  the  parties.    One  state 

Pradier-Fodfire,    note    to    Fiore,    Op.  cannot  impose  such  a  status  as  this 

cit.  §  161.  on  the  domiciled  subject  of  another 

In  Italy  the  right  is  limited  by  the  state. 
Civil  Code.     Fiore,  §  151.       Brocher        iMn/e,  §fi  84  et  seq. 
(Droit  int.  priv^,  p.  156)  argues  that        i«See  ante,  §§  242,  243. 
if    adoption    concern    only    title    to        is  Op.  cit.  §  153. 
propertj',  it  is  a  contractual  institu-        i*  See    Foster    v.    Waterman,    124 

tion,  and  should  be  subjected  to  the  Mass.  502. 
rules  regulating  contracts.     If  it  re- 
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person  not  its  domiciled  subject  shall  be  tibe  adopted  child 
of  another  person.  Both  the  adopter  and  the  adopted  must  be 
personally  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state  by  whom  the  adoption 
is  enacted.  But  when  those  conditions  exist,  then  an  adoption 
so  eifected  will  be  regarded  by  states  with  cognate  jurispru- 
dences as  placing  the  adopted  child  in  the  same  position  as  if 
he  were  a  legitimate  child  of  the  adopting  parent  ^^ 

251a.  Adoption,  generally. — ^As  in  the  case  of  property  rights 
dependent  upon  legitimation,  so  in  the  case  of  property  rights 
dependent  upon  adoption,  two  distinct  questions  are  involved, — 
one  as  to  the  personal  status  of  the  adopted  child ;  and  the  other 
as  to  the  acceptance  of  that  status,  outside  of  the  jurisdiction 
in  which  it  originated,  for  the  purposes  of  the  particular  prop- 
erty right  in  question.  When,  however,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  adoption  is  effected  by  a  decree  of  court  rendered  with  ref- 
erence to  the  particular  case,  the  inquiry,  so  far  as  it  affects 
personal  status,  is  directed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  legitimation  by  general  law,  to  the  ques- 
tion what  law  governs,  though,  undoubtedly,  the  principles  of 
private  international  law  that  have  been  applied  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  latter  question  are  instructive  upon  the  question 
as  to  which  of  the  parties  concerned  must  be  domiciled  in  a 
particular  state  or  country  to  give  its  courts  jurisdiction  in 
adoption  proceedings.  In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  foreign 
adoption  has  been  recognized,  the  child  and  the  adoptive  parents 
were  domiciled  in  the  state  where  the  decree  was  rendered.^ 

i»  In  Ro%B  V.  RoBBy  129  Mass.  243,  person    adopting    him-,    is    entitled, 

37  Am.  Rep.  321,  the  question  was  after   the   adopting  parent  and   the 

whether  a  child   adopted,   with   the  adopted    child    have    removed    their 

sanction    of   a   judicial    decree,   and  domicil    into    Massachusetts,    to   in- 

with  the  consent  of  his  father,  by  an-  herit  the  real  estate  of  such  parent 

other  person,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  in  Massachusetts  upon  his  dying  in- 

the  parties,  at  the  time  of  the  adop-  testate.      This  question  was  decided 

tion,  had  their  domicil,  under  stat-  in  the  affirmative  by  the  court.  Gray, 

utes  substantially  similar  to  those  of  Cli.  J.,  giving  its  opinion,  portions 

Massachusetts,  and  which  give  a  of  which  have  been  cited  ante,  §  241. 
child  so  adopted  the  same  rights  of       ,t     ^    *  ^t,  .  ,«.  ,, 

succession  and  inheritance  as  legiti-        ^^"^  ^^**^  ^-  Wrt fet-man,  124  Mass. 

mate  offspring  in  the  estate  of  the  ^^'  the  court  refused  to  recognize  a 
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When  the  court  which  rendered  the  decree  had  jurisdiction,  it 
maj  be  argued  that,  as  between  the  states  of  the  Union,  the 
recognition  in  other  states  of  the  status  of  the  child,  as  fixed 
by  the  decree,  does  not  depend  upon  principles  of  international 
law  or  comity,  but  is  compelled  by  the  provision  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  requiring  each  state  to  give  full  faith  and  credit 
to  the  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  state.  Perhaps  this 
constitutional  requirement  would  in  any  event  be  satisfied  by 
recognizing  the  status  of  the  child  as  an  adopted  child,  without 
conceding  to  him,  in  another  jurisdiction,  all  the  property  rights 
of  a  natural  child  which  attach  to  the  status  of  an  adopted  child 
by  virtue  of  the  law  of  the  state  where  the  status  originated. 
Aside  from  this  distinction,  there  is  authority  for  the  position 
that  a  decree  affecting  the  status  of  a  person,  even  if  rendered 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  only  affects  his  status 
within  the  state  in  which  it  is  rendered,  and  that  the  constitu- 
tional provision  referred  to  is  satisfied  by  conceding  his  status, 
as  established  by  the  decree,  within  that  state,  without  holding 

decree  of  adoption  rendered  by  a  child  and  the  adoptive  parents  being 
court  of  New  Hampshire  because  the  domiciled  there  until  after  the  mar- 
adoptive  parents  were,  at  the  time,  riage  of  the  child,  and  her  parentage 
domiciled  in  Massachusetts,  notwith-  being  unknown.  It  was  accordingly 
standing  that  the  child  and  its  natu-  held  that  there  was  no  adoption  be- 
ral  parents  were  domiciled  in  New  cause  the  statute  of  Iowa  on  the  sub> 
Hampshire.  The  decision  was  for-  ject  was  not  complied  with.  So,  in 
mally  based  on  the  ground  that  the  all  the  cases  cited,  infra,  note  6.  ex- 
New  Hampshire  statute  did  not  con-  cept  Van  Matre  ▼.  Sankey,  148  111. 
template  such  a  case,  but  doubtless  536,  23  L.  R.  A.  6S5,  36  N.  E.  628, 
this  construction  of  the  statute  was  the  child  and  the  adoptive  parents 
influenced  by  the  idea  that,  from  an  seem  to  have  been  domiciled  in  the 
international  point  of  view,  the  dom-  state  where  the  adoption  occurred, 
icil  of  the  adoptive  parents  ought  to  In  Wolfs  Appeal  (Pa.)  12  Gent.  Rep. 
be  in  the  state  where  the  adoption  426,  13  AU.  760,  however,  the  Penn- 
oocurs.  sylvania  supreme  oourt,  construing 
In  Rena  v.  Drury,  67  Kan.  84,  45  the  statute  of  that  state,  held  that 
Pac.  71,  where  acknowledgment  of  the  temporary  residence  of  the  adop- 
the  child,  without  any  adoption  pro-  tive  parent  in  that  state  was  suffl- 
ceedingfl,  was  relied  on,  it  was  held  cient  to  confer  jurisdiction;  and  in 
that  the  law  of  Iowa  governed,  the  Van  Matre  v.  Sankey,  148  111.  536, 23 
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that  it  follows  him  when  he  goes  outside  of  the  state. '  In  either 
view  the  question  as  to  whether  the  status  of  a  person,  as  estab- 
lished by  a  decree  of  adoption  rendered  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  will  be  recognized  in  another  state  (at  least  for 
the  purposes  of  a  particular  property  right  which  does  not,  by 
the  law  of  the  latter  state,  attach  to  such  status)  is  one  of 
comity,  depending  upon  principles  of  private  international  law. 
The  courts  before  which  the  question  has  arisen  seem  to  have 
so  regarded  it,  and  none  of  them  make  any  reference  to  the  con- 
stitutional provision.  Considering  the  question  as  one  of 
comity,  the  public  policy  of  the  forum  is  to  be  consulted.  The 
opinion,  expressed  in  the  last  section,  that  foreign  adoption  will 
not  be  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  the  descent  of  real  prop- 
erty in  states  retaining  the  English  common  law,  which  does  not 
provide  for  adoption,  was  based  on  an  analogy  drawn  from  the 
decisions  refusing  to  recognize  foreign  legitimation  for  such 
purpose.  In  view  of  the  cases*  decided  since  the  second  edition 
of  this  work  which  have  recognized  foreign  legitimation  for 
that  purpose,  although  the  lex  rei  sites  did  not  provide  for  legit- 
imation, the  argument  from  analogy  is  at  least  as  strongly  in 
favor  of,  as  against,  the  proposition  that  foreign  adoption  will 
be  recognized  for  such  purpose  even  in  a  state  or  country  whose 

Ti.  R.  A.  065,  36  N.  E.  628  (a  case  in-  note  6,  it  was  held  that  legitimation, 

«^olving  the  effect  of  the  adoption  pro-  even  by  a  decree  of  a  court  of  com- 

ceedingB  considered  in  the  last  case  petent  jurisdiction  in  another  state, 

upon  the  right  of  the  child  to  inherit  would  not  be  recognized  in  Pennsyl- 

real  property  in  Illinois),  the  court  vania  for  the  purpose  of  the  descent 

regarded    such    construction    of    the  of  real  property  in  that  state. 
statute  as  conclusive  upon  it,  and  ac-       This  principle  was  applied  in  Mo- 

cordingly   recognized   the   status    of  Creery  v.  Dains,  44  S.  G.  195,  28  L. 

the  child  as  fixed  by  the  Pennsyl-  R.  A.  655,  51  Am.  St.  Rep.  794,  22 

vania    decree,    though    it    was    inti-  S.  E.  178,  to  a  decree  of  divorce  ren- 

mated  that,  as  an  independent  propo-  dered  in  another  state,  even  upon  the 

sition»  it  might  have  been  held  other-  assumption  that  the  court  had  juris- 

wise.  diction  to  render  the  decree. 
«  Thus,  in  Smith  v.  Derr,  34  Pa.        3  See  ante,  fi  250a,  note  12. 
126,  75  Am.  Dec.  641,  ante,  §  250a, 
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law  does  not  provide  for  adoption.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, in  every  instance  where  foreign  adoption  has  been  reoog- 
nii^d  for  that  purpose,  the  lex  rei  sitw  did  provide  for  adoption ; 
and  the  Illinois  supreme  court  has  expressly  adopted  the  rule 
that  the  status,  as  established  by  foreign  adoption,  will  be  rec- 
ognized only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  laws  and 
public  policy  of  Illinois,  and  upon  that  ground  has  held  that  a 
child  adopted  in  Wisconsin  could  not  inherit  real  property  in 
Illinois  from  a  natural  child  of  her  adoptive  father,  although 
by  the  law  of  Wisconsin  she  had  the  status  of  a  sister  of  such 
natural  child  and,  as  such,  the  capacity  to  inherit  from  her  in 
that  state,  because  the  statute  of  Dlinois  regulating  adoption 
denies  the  right  of  an  adopted  child  to  take  by  representation 
from  the  collateral  or  lineal  kindred  of  the  adoptive  parents.* 
Upon  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  that  the  rights  of  the 
adopted  child  with  reference  to  inheritance,  as  fixed  by  the  law 
of  the  state  where  the  adoption  proceedings  were  had,  cannot 
be  enlarged  or  extended  by  the  law  of  the  state  where  the  prop- 
erty is  situated  and  the  question  arises.*  There  is,  however,, 
no  doubt  as  to  the  general  principle  that  the  status  acquired  by 

^Kecgcm  v.  Oeragkty,  101  111.  26;  if  any  one  of  the  children  of  an  intes- 

see  also  Markover  y.  Krausa^  132  Ind.  fate  be  dead,  the  heirs  of  such  child 

204,  17  L.  R.  A.  806,  31  N.  E.  1047,  shall  inherit  his  share.     The  Louisi- 

infra,  note  10.  ana  statute  provided  that  an  adopted 

5  Thus,  in  SunderlaniTa  Estate,  60  child  should  inherit  from  her  adop- 
lowa,  732,  13  N.  W.  655,  it  was  held  tive  parents  as  if  she  were  their  legit- 
that  a  child  adopted  in  Louisiana,  imate  child.  A  dissenting  opinion 
the  adoption  law  oi  which  was  con-  in  the  case,  without  disputing  the- 
strued  to  exclude  adopted  children  correctness  of  the  majority's  position 
from  representing  their  adoptive  that  the  adopted  child  would  be  ex- 
parents,  could  not  take  the  share  of  eluded  from  such  inheritance  in 
her  adoptive  father  in  the  estate  of  Louisiana,  held  that,  since,  by  the 
his  father  who  was  domiciled  in  Iowa  law  of  that  state  she  was  entitled 
and  survived  his  son  (the  adoptive  to  inherit  from  her  adoptive  father, 
father),  though  it  was  apparently  as-  she  had  the  status  of  an  heir  of  such 
sumed  that  she  could  have  taken  such  father  within  the  Iowa  statute  of 
share  if  she  had  been  adopted  in  descent. 
Iowa.     The  Iowa  Code  provided  that. 
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adoption  in  a  state  or  country  having  jurisdiction  will  be  rec- 
ognized both  for  the  purpose  of  the  descent  of  real,  and  the 
distribution  of  personal,  property  in  other  states  or  countries, 
at  least  in  those  whose  laws  provide  for  adoption.®  While  it 
may  be  that  the  lex  rei  sitos  will,  for  its  own  purposes,  operate 
to  qualify  the  status  as  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
same  originated,''  yet  it  cannot  be  looked  to  to  create®  or  en- 
large® the  status,  at  least  unless  it  expressly  so  provides.^® 
When  it  is  a  question  of  the  right  of  a  child,  adopted  in  a  for- 
eign country,  to  take  under  a  general  designation  (e.  g.,  "lawful 
issue")  in  a  will,  its  legal  status  is  not  necessarily  involved, 
since  the  intention  of  the  testator  controls,  and  the  child  may, 
conformably  to  that  intention  as  gathered  from  the  will,  be  ex- 
cluded, without  r^ard  to  its  legal  status.  ^  ^ 

The  domicil  of  an  adopted  child  while  an  infant  follows  the 

0  The  rule  stated  in  tiie  text  has  it   was   assumed   that   the   question 

been  expressly  applied  to  the  descent  whether  a  child  adopted  in  another 

of  real  property  by   Van  Matre  v.  state  was  embraced  by  the  expression 

Sankey,  148  111.  536,  23  L.  R.  A.  665,  "children  by  a  former  wife"  in  an 

36  X.  E.  628;   Chray  y.  Holmes,  57  Indiana  statute  limiting  the  dower 

Kan.  217,  33  L.  R.  A.  207,  46  Pac.  of  the  second  wife  to  a  life  estate 

596;  Roas  Y.Roaa,  129  Mass.  243,  37  when   her   husband   leaves   "children 

Am,  Rep.  321;  Melvin  v.  MariiUy  18  by  a  former  wife"  was  the  same  as 

R.  I.  650,  30  Atl.  467;  McColpin  v.  if  the  child  had  been  adopted  in  In- 

McColpin  (Tex.  Civ.  App.)  77  S.  W.  diana;   but  the  Indiana  statute  ex- 

238 ;  and  was  assumed  to  be  true  in  pressly  provided  that  a  child  adopted 

the  cases  cited  to  the  other  notes  in  in    another    state    should    have    the 

this  section,  though,  for  the  reasons  same  rights  as  if  the  adoption  had 

stated,  it  was  held  not  to  apply.  occurred  in  Indiana;  and,  so  far  as 

"^Keeyan  v.  Qeraghty,  101  111.  26,  appears,  the  child,  even  by  the  law 

supra,  note  4.                  ,  of  the  place  where  the  adoption  oc- 

^Renz  V.  Drury,  67   Kan.   84,   46  curred,  had  the  full  status,  for  all 

Pac.  71,  supra,  note  1.  purposes,  of  a  natural  child  of  the 

9 Sunderland^ 8  Estate,  60  Iowa,  732,  adoptive  parents. 

13  N.  W.  655,  supra,  note  6.  uNew  York  Life  Ins.  d  T.  Co.  v. 

10  In  Markover  v.  KrcMss,  132  Ind.  Viele,  161  N.  Y.  11,  76  Am.  St.  Rep. 

294,  17  L.  R.  A.  806,  31  N.  £.  1047,  238,  55  N.  E.  311. 
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domicil  of  the  adoptive  parents  when  they  remove  to  another 
state.  ^* 

252.  Adoption  by  Indian  tribes. — Adoption  in  a  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  tribe,  according  to  our  legislation,^  involves  a 
change  of  political  allegiance  and  of  personal  law  as  well  as 
of  family  relations.  The  person  adopted  loses  full  citizenship 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  particular  state  in  which  he 
previously  resided,  and  becomes  nationalized  in  the  tribe  of  his 
adoption.  He  no  longer  is  taxable  by  either  Federal  or  state 
authorities,  nor  is  he  liable  to  suit,  in  either  Federal  or  state 
►court,  by  other  members  of  his  tribe.  He  may  be  indicted,  it 
is  true,  in  state  or  territorial  courts  for  crimes  committed  by 
him  on  persons  not  of  his  tribe ;  but  for  offenses  against  mem- 
bers of  his  tribe  he  is  only  justiciable  before  the  tribal  author- 
ities. So  far  as  concerns  his  domestic  relations,  he  is  governed, 
not  by  territorial,  but  by  tribal,  law.  When  living  within  the 
tribal  reservation  he  is  not  indictable  for  polygamy,  should  he 
have  two  wives;  though  it  would  be  otherwise  should  he  leave 
the  reservation  and  imdertake  to  carry  his  two  wives  with  him 
into  nontribal  life.  In  case  of  his  contracting  in  the  tribe  a 
marriage  not  monogamous,  this  marriage,  though  valid  in  the 
tribe,  would  be  considered  invalid  by  state  or  Federal  courts." 
He  inherits,  after  adoption,  in  accordance  with  tribal  law; 
but  in  those  tribes  (forming  a  great  majority)  in  which  suc- 
cession is  only  through  women,  only  through  the  adoptive  moth- 
er or  the  adoptive  sister.  In  short,  while  he  retains  his  subjec- 
tion to  the  territorial  government  (state  or  Federal,  as  the  case 
may  be),  in  all  that  relates  to  transactions  outside  of  the  tribe, 
so  far  as  concerns  transactions  within  the  tribe,  his  allegiance 
is  to  the  tribe,  and  he  is  governed  exclusively  by  tribal  law.^ 
In  addition  to  this,  he  becomes  a  member  of  flie  family  by 
which  he  is  specially  adopted.* 

liWoodicard  ▼.  Woodtoard,  87  of  Captivity  among  the  Indian 
Tenn.  644,  11  S.  W.  892.  Tribes,  Loudon,  1823,  pp.  13  et  seq., 

Phil.  1823,  p.  235,  and  m  John  Tan- 
ner's Narrative  of  Captivity,  N".  Y., 
lAntCy  S  9.  1830,  p.  30.      In  Schoolcraft's  great 

*Ante,  §  130.  work  on  the  History,  Condi ticMi,  and 

^United  States  v.  Rogers^  4  How.  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  pub- 
571,  11  L.  ed.  1106;  United  States  v.  lished  by  Conjirress  in  1851  (5  vols.), 
Ragsdale,  Hempst.  407,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  under  the  titles  Manners  and  Cus- 
16,il3;  2  Ops.  Atty.  Gen.  403.  toms,  and  Tribal  Organization,  will 

♦The  special  mode  of  adoption  in  be  found  the  practice  of  various 
families  is  given  in  Hunter's  Memoirs   tribes  in  this  relation.     In  this  work 
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PATBRNAL  POWER. 
HI.  Paternal  powsRt 


m 


a.  As  to  person, 

253.  Paternal  power  over  person  regn^lated  by  place  of  resi- 
dence.— ^By  the  advocates  of  the  ubiquity  of  status  it  is  main- 
tained that  a  father's  prerogatives  follow  him  wherever  he  goes, 
unless  their  exercise  is  forbidden  by  the  special  policy  of  states 
which  he  visits.  The  domicil  which  thus  gives  the  law  is  that, 
according  to  high  authority,  of  the  father  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  child.  ^     But  this  rule  cannot  be  accepted  as  bind- 


numerous  instances  of  adoption  of 
-white  children  into  Indian  families 
are  given,  such  adoption  bringing 
vrith  it  the  duties  and  privileges  at- 
tached to  such  families. 

The  history  of  our  Indian  legisla- 
tion is  given  with  great  accuracy 
and  fullness  by  Colonel  Otis,  in  a 
book  called  the  Indian  Question  (N. 
Y.  Sheldon  &  Co.  1878),  and  the  com- 
plications arising  from  our  recogni- 
tion of  Indian  adoption  are  noticed, 
p.  141.  The  conclusion  reached  by 
this  able  writer,  that  we  should 
sweep  away  the  tribal  organizations, 
and  subject  the  Indians  to  territorial 
law,  is  open,  however,  to  serious  ob- 
jections. Waiving  the  question  of 
our  right  to  destroy,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, tribal  sovereignty,  it  will 
be  a  task  exceedingly  difficult  to 
frame  a  Code  to  which  Indians  can 
be  properly  subjected.  It  is  admitted, 
and  properly,  by  Colonel  Otis,  that 
the  Codes  of  civilized  states  will  not 
answer  for  this  purpose.  But  how 
ran  we  form  a  special  Code  for  In- 
dians without  conflicting  with  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments? And  if  we  could,  would  not 
a  less  stringent  moral  system  {e,  g., 
as  to  marriage)  established  by  us 
among  Indians  give  the  sanction  of 
government  to  this  system  through- 
out the  whole  land? 

In  Hunter's  Memoirs  it  is  stated 
that  "white  people,  generally,  when 
brought  up  among  the  Indians,  be- 
come unalterably  attached  to  their 
customs,  and  seldom  abandon  them." 
He  adds:  "I  have  known  two  in- 
stances of  white  persons,  who  had 


arrived  at  manhood,  leaving  their 
connections  and  civilized  habits,  as- 
suming the  Indian's,  and  fulfilling  all 
his  duties.  These,  however,  hap- 
pened among  the  Cherokees."  There 
are  several  cases  reported  bv  the 
Moravians  of  white  persons,  adopted 
in  infancy  in  Indian  tribes,  and  af- 
terwards recovered  by  their  friends, 
who  resolutely  returned  to  the  tribes 
of  their  adoption.  Madame  Mon- 
tour's case,  detailed  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine  for  1880,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  determination  with 
which  tribal  life,  when  adopted,  will 
be  clung  to.  Madame  Montour,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Conrad 
Weiser,  as  given  by  Schoolcraft,  was 
of  French  parentage,  and  voluntarily 
accepted  an  Indian  adoption.  On  In- 
dian usages  in  this  respect,  see  Mc' 
Coy's  Hist.  Bapt.  Ind.  Miss.  (1840)  ; 
Friends'  Efforts  to  Civilize  Indians 
(1866-7);  Shea's  History  of  Catho- 
lic Missions  (1875)  ;  on  tribal  gov- 
ernment, Bancroft's  Native  Races  of 
the  Pacific  States  (1876),  vol.  v.  In- 
dex, title  Qovemment;  on  the  trea- 
ties of  tribal  organization,  Money- 
penny,  Our  Indian  Wards  (1880), 
pp.  92-150;  Morgan's  Ancient  So- 
ciety (1877),  p.  80. 

By  leaving  his  tribe,  an  Indian 
lo^es  his  Indian  domicil  and  nation- 
ality. Ex  parte  Kenyon,  5  Dill.  385, 
Fed.  Cas.  No.  7,720.  Otherwise  In- 
dian domicil  controls.  Davis  v. 
Davis,  I  Abb.  N.  C.  140.  See  15  Am. 
Law  Rev.  21. 

1  Savigny,  viii.  380;  Phillimore,  iv. 
351.  Compare  Dr.  Behrend's  discus- 
sion of  the  Law  of  Family,  in  Holt- 
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•  ing.*  The  power,  for  instance,  given  tx>  parents  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  of  interfering  with  their  children's  marriages^ 
is  one  that  cannot  be  tolerated  in  England  or  the  United 
States.^  On  several  occasions  have  the  municipal  authorities 
in  New  York  been  compelled  to  intervene  to  prevent  the  use  of 
arbitrary  paternal  power  by  Italian  parents;  and  the  same  in- 
terference has  been  found  necessary  in  San  Francisco  in  re- 
spect to  the  Chinese.  And  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  parent 
to  illegally  imprison  or  chastise  a  child  becomes  an  offense 
against  the  particular  country  in  which  it  takes  place,  and  will 
1)0  dealt  \vith  by  the  lex  loci.^  On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
l)een  German  and  Scotch  jurists  who  have  professed  to  be  stag- 
gered at  the  license  the  English  common  law  gives  to  husband 
and  father  in  the  line  of  physical  chastisement' 

254.  Father's  right  to  custody  governed  by  local  law. — ^The 
question  of  a  father's  right  to  the  custody  and  education  of  his 
children  is  usually  raised  in  England  and  in  the  United  States 
either  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  by  an  application  to  the 
local  court  having  chancery  guardianship  over  infants.  In  such 
cases  local  policy  determines  how  far,  and  under  what  terms, 
a  foreign  father  is  entitled  to  such  custody.^     An  interesting 

zondoHT'B  Encyclopaedie,  Leipzig,  country  regulates  the  authority  of 
1870,  p.  400.  the  parent  of  a  foreign  child  living 

>  See  arUCy  %  110.  in  England  by  the  laws  of  England. 

s  See  dhertcood  v.  Ray,  1  Moore,  and  not  by  the  laws  of  the  cuiintry 
P.  C.  C.  363.  to  which  the  child  belongs."     John- 

4  See  cases  in  Wharton,  Grim-,  atone  v.  Beattie,  10  Clark  &  F.  114, 
Law,  8th  ed.  S|  031,  1663.  7   Jur.   1028.      See,  as  to  qualifica- 

B  Ferguson,    Marr.    &    Div.    390;    tions  of  this  case,  pa»t,  S  261. 
Wachter,  §  23,  ante,  §  116.  ipost,  f§  255  et  seq.      See  Haute- 

Lord     Cottenham    thus    discusses   ville  Case,  Pamph.  Phil.  1840. 
this  point:     "It  was  urged  that  the 

court  must  recognire  the  authority  woad^i^tK  v  Rt»i^  4.  All«n 
of  a  foreign  tutor  and  curator,  be-  ^oodioarth  v.  Sprmg,  4  Allen, 
cause  it  recognizes  the  authority  of  321 ;  Com,  ex  rel.  Sage  v.  Sage,  100 
the  parent  of  a  foreign  child.  This  Pa.  309,  28  Atl.  863,  held,  in  a  ha- 
illustration    proves   directly   the    re-  y^^  ^^  proceeding  in   Pennsyl- 

verse,  for  although  it  is  true  that  the         .     ...  ,    ,    ^       i^-u  xi.  -. 

parenUl  authority  over  such  a  child  ^^°'*  ^^^  ^^«  "^^^^y  ^^  »  <^*»^>d»  ^^^ 
is  recognized,  the  authority  so  recog-  the  respective  rights  of  a  father  and 
nized  is  only  that  which  exists  by  mother  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
the  law  of  England.     If,  by  the  law  j^^  ^^  y^^^  j  ^^^^^  ^^y^ 

of  the  country  to  which  the  parties  ^.       ,,.  .       ,       .      .^T. 

belonged,  the  authority  of  the  father  ^^^   ^^^   ^n   previously   domiciled 
was  much  more  extensive  and  arbi-  and  where  the  father    (the  relator) 
trnry  than  it  is  in  this  country,  is  continued  to    reside,  though    it   was 
it  supposed  that  the  father  would  be  ^^^^^  ^^,j  ^^^  ^^        ^    ^  p 
permitted    here    to    transgress    the  ,  ,     x,.     • 

power  which  the  law  of  this  country  sylvania  was  to  apply  the  law  of 
allows?     If  not,  then  the  law  of  this  New  Jersey  upon    the    subjeet,    aod 
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question  arises  under  foreign  laws,  providing  that  the  sons  of 
mixed  marriages  are  to  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the 
father;  the  daughters  in  the  religion  of  the  mother.  It  will  not 
be  pretended  that  a  law  so  distinctively  local  in  its  policy 
would  be  enforced  extraterritorially.  ^  The  question  of  a 
father's  right  to  change  a  child's  domicil  has  been  already 
discussed.*  The  question  of  a  foreign  father's  right  to  guard- 
ianship will  be  hereafter  noticed.* 

b.  As  to  property. 

255.  Father's  right  to  child's  movables  dependent  on  law  of 
domicil. — ^As  a  general  rule,  the  right  of  the  father  to  the  prop- 
erty and  earnings  of  the  child  is  to  be  governed,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  modern  common  Roman  law,  by  the  law  of  the 
father's  actual  domicil.^  By  the  present  French  Civil  Code 
the  same  rule  is  established.^  Judge  Story  gives  at  length  the 
views  of  the  older  European  jurists,  which,  expressed  before 
the  theory  of  domicil  had  taken  positive  shape,  were  indistinct 
and  conflicting.*  He  declares  his  own  view  as  follows:  "The 
common  laV  (t.  e,,  that  of  England)  "has  avoided  all  these 
difficulties  by  a  simple  and  uniform  test.  It  declares  that  the 
law  of  the  situs  shall  exclusively  govern  in  regard  to  all  rights, 
interests,  and  titles,  in  and  to  immovable  property."*  But  as 
to  movables  the  English  rule  is  that  the  law  of  the  father's 
domicil  is  to  determine.* 

not  remit  the  proceedings  to  the  lat-  to  the  effect  of   such   an   award   in 

ter  state.     It  appeared  in  this  case  other  jurisdictions, 
that  the  mother  and  child  came  into 

Pennsylvania  shortly  before  the  pro-  2  As  to  whether  an  Italian  court, 

needing  was  instituted,  and  the  de-  on  the  application  of  a  foreign  hus- 

cision  seems  to  be  upon  the  assump-  band   will  compel  the  delivery  by  the 

A-       *!.  i.  xu          ti,        i,^^       ^4.    JL  w*^®  ^  *be  husband  of  their  child 

tion  that  the  mother    had    not    ac-  detained  by  the  wife,  see  PHnoe  of 

quired  a  separate  domicil  in  the  lat-  Monaco's    Case,    reported    in    Fiore, 

ter    state.     It   would   probably  have  Op.  cit.  p.  658.     The  American  and 

been  held  that  the  rights  of  the  par-  English  cases  will  be  found  in  Schou- 

ties  should  be  determined  by  refer-  ^^^iP^^'^f}^  ^^' 

ence  to  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  if  4  Post    s  263. 

they  had  been  residents  oi  that  state,  i  Savigny,  ii.  p.  396 ;  WAchter,  ii. 

though  technically  domiciled  in  New  §  46;  Mittermaier,  §  30;  Bar,  S  104. 

Jersey.  '  ^^  Bouhier,  chap.  24,  No.  47. 

See  'ante,  §  239f,  as  to  the  juris-  [  ^2l'.  L.  V  463!  ^^^' 

diction  in  a  divorce  suit  to  award  sin  Gamhier  v.  Oamhier  (1835)  7 

the  custody  of  the  children,  and  as  Sim.  263,  4  L.  J.  Gh.  N.  S.  81,  it  was 
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286.  Qnalilleatioiii  to  fhis  rule. — By  those  who  claim  that 
the  law  of  domicil  defines  the  father's  power  in  this  respect^ 
the  following  qualifications  are  admitted: — 

First,  the  father  cannot,  by  an  arbitrary  change  of  domicile 
disturb  rights  which  have  already  actually  Tested  in  his  chil- 
dren. Hence,  in  determining  the  father's  power  in  relation  to 
particular  articles  of  property,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  of 
opinion  to  take  as  authoritative  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
father  was  domiciled  when  such  property  was  acquired.^ 

Secondly,  the  son  may  from  his  own  earnings,  in  countries 
subject  to  the  modem  Koman  law,  purchase  foreign  real  estate, 
in  which  his  father,  according  to  the  same  Boman  law,  will 
have  no  usufruct* 

Thirdly,  a  foreign  father,  resident  but  not  naturalized  in  the 
United  States,  is  not  entitled  to  set  up  his  personal  law  as  an 
excuse  for  an  appropriation  of  his  child's  earnings  to  an  ex- 
tent inconsistent  with  local  policy. 

c  Alimentation  or  maintenance  of  illegitimate  children^ 

257.  Aliment  of  illegitimate  children  a  matter  of  police. — Nu- 
merous perplexing  and  intricate  questions  have  arisen  in  Ger- 
many as  to  the  law  that  is  to  be  applied  where  a  party  is  sued 
for  the  aliment  or  maintenance  of  an  illegitimate  child.  The 
difficulties  have  sprung  from  the  variety  of  aspects  in  which 
may  be  viewed  the  duty  to  render  such  support  One  opinion 
is  tiiat  this  is  a  law  distinctively  national,  by  which  a  state  pro- 
tects persons  domiciled  within  its  borders,  but  not  foreigners. 
Hence,  according  to  this  view,  the  laws  of  the  mother's  domicil 
are  those  by  which  the  issue  is  to  be  determined.  This  seems 
to  be  the  view  of  the  Prussian  courts.^  By  others,  and  these 
by  far  the  preponderating  authorities,  the  claim  is  viewed  as 
springing  from  a  delict  or  tort,  of  which  the  court  of  the  place 

virtually  ruled  that  parental  power  {  104;  Merlin,  §  2.     See  more  fully- 
over   the  child's   movables   is  deter-  ante,  S  41. 
mined  by  the  domicil  of  the  child  at 

the  time.     Phillimore,  iv.  354 ;  West-  ««  .     -.-i„«j_i^  ;.    •.v«i;*wi    ♦«    *i»-. 

lake  (1880)  «  8.     Re  ^ellman,  L.  R.  .  T^"  principle  w    applied    to    the 

2  Eq.  363,  14  Week.  Rep.  682,  appar-  rights  of  a  husband  with  respect  t» 

ently    contra,   Mr.    Westlake    thinks  the  movables  of  his  wife.     See  ante, 

may  be  explained  on  grounds  of  judi-  §  J97, 
cial  discretion.    But  see  ante,  §§  102, 
118;  posty  S  268.    As  to  father's  right 

to  guardianship,  see  post,   §  263.  «  Bar,  (  104. 

iBouhier,  chap.  22,  No.  17;   Bar,  1  Bar,  (  106. 
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of  the  offense  has  jurisdiction.  But  those  holding  this  opinion 
fall,  on  the  question  of  the  applicatory  law,  into  two  distinct 
and  opposing  ranks.  In  Bavaria,  and  in  Saxe- Weimar-Eisen- 
ach, it  has  been  decided  that  the  place  where  the  delict  was 
committed  is  conclusive  in  this  respect*^  On  the  other  hand,. 
Mittermaier^  and  Savigny*  are  positive  in  declaring  that  the 
lex  fori  must,  in  such  case,  prevail ;  and  there  are  decisionfi  of 
the  courts  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Saxony  to  this  effect.* 

In  France,  no  such  question  can  come  before  the  courts.  The 
famous  article,  in  this  relation,  in  the  Code  Civil,  "La  recher- 
che de  la  Patemite  est  interdite,"^  is  regarded  as  declaring  that, 
wherever  that  Code  obtains,  suits  for  the  alimentation  or  main- 
tenance of  an  illegitimate  child  are  prohibited  as  immoral. 
Foelix  extends  the  idea  of  domicil  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  a 
Frenchman  carries  this  immunity  to  foreign  countries,  so  as 
to  be  everywhere  relieved  from  such  inquiries;''  though  he 
thinks  that  the  child  of  a  French  woman  by  a  foreigner  might 
sue  the  latter  for  maintenance  in  his  home. 

Laws  by  which  the  alleged  father  of  a  bastard  is  condemned 
to  pay  for  its  maintenance,  being  of  a  penal  character,  are  not 
extraterritorially  effective.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  invoked 
to  determine  status  extraterritorially.®  In  the  United  States, 
laws  of  this  class  are  regarded  as  penal  ordinances,  and  the 
man  convicted  of  illegitimate  parentage  is  held  justiciable  in 
the  place  of  the  commission  of  the  offense.®  The  aliment  of 
the  child,  after  the  conviction  of  bastardy,  is,  in  most  states,, 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  sentence.  But  when  the  question 
is  one  of  mere  police  relief,  the  place  where  the  relief  is  re- 
quired assumes  jurisdiction.^^  Laws  of  aliment,  as  laws  of 
local  policy,  are  not  extraterritorial  in  their  operation.  ^  ^ 

257a.  Same. — ^Bastardy  statutes,  being  penal,  will  not  be  en- 
forced outside  the  jurisdiction  in  which  they  are  enacted.^  It 
has  been  held,  however,  that  a  judgment  for  the  penalty  recov- 

»Seuffert,  i.  167;  ii.  161;  iv.  326;  ^Ante,  §  4;  Wharton,  Crim.  Law, 
Bluntschli,  i.  §  12;  iii.  3.  8th  ed.  §§  1741  et  seq, 

8  I  30,  a.  E.  iOKolhe  v.   People,  85  HI.  336; 

4  VTII.  278,  279.  DuffUs  v.  States,  7  Wis.  672. 

6  Bar,  S  106,  note  14.  n  See  ante,  §§  4,  104%. 

c  Code  Napoleon,  art.  340. 

I  Br^eJ  6rott  SSj'ptW,  p.  166.  ^  '«*»'«  -  «'•  ««<««  ^-  B'^'  " 
Ante,  i  4.  Iowa.  370. 
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6Ted  in  a  state  in  which  the  statute  was  enacted  is  entitled  to 
full  faith  and  credit  in  other  states;^  but  this  position  seems 
opposed  to  the  general  principles  established  with  reference 
to  the  extraterritorial  enforcement  of  penal  statutes  and  judg- 
ments recovered  thereunder.^ 

The  applicability  of  such  a  statute  to  a  case,  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  had  their  situs  in  another  jurisdiction,  is  pri- 
marily a  question  of  statutory  construction.  If  the  statute  is 
explicit  in  this  respect,  it,  of  course,  controls,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  or  opportunity  to  resort  to  extrinsic  principles.  When, 
however,  the  statute  is  general,  and  not  explicit,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  resort  to  such  principles  to  determine  its  applicability. 
In  such  case  its  principal  purpose  and  predominating  character 
as  civil  or  criminal  determine  its  construction  in  this  respect. 
If  it  is  primarily  and  essentially  a  criminal  statute,  having  for 
its  principal  purpose  the  punishment  of  the  father, — ^though  the 
penalty  imposed  incidentally  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  mother 
and  indemnifies  the  public  against  the  support  of  the  child, — 
the  jurisdiction  must  rest  either  upon  the  fact  that  the  child  was 
begotten,  or  was  bom,  within  the  state,  accordingly  as  the  crime 
intended  to  be  punished  is  fornication  or  bastardy;*  or,  at 
least,  the  mother  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the  state  at  the 

«/Wd.  continued  to  reside  out  of  the  state. 
>  See  ante,  S  4b.  The  court  said  that  the  fact  that  the 
*  No  indictment  will  lie  under  th<;  design  of  the  punishment  is  to  in- 
Maryland  statute  for  fornication  demnify  the  county  does  not  in  the 
•committed  in  another  state,  the  child  least  change  the  character  of  the  pro- 
having  been  begotten  and  bom  out-  ceedings  as  criminal.  Hodge  v.  •9aip- 
side  of  Maryland.  Owens  y.  State,  yer,  S5  Me.  285,  27  Atl.  153,  is  to  the 
10  Md.  164.  So,  it  was  held  in  same  effect  as  the  last  case. 
Sheay  v.  State,  74  Md.  52,  21  Atl.  Upon  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
^7,  that  the  offense  which  the  Mary-  held,  evidently  upon  the  theory  that 
land  statute  designs  to  punish  is  for-  bastardy  is  the  offense  aimed  at,  that 
nication,  and  if  that  occurs  in  the  there  is  no  jurisdiction  if  the  child 
state  it  is  no  defense  to  an  indict-  is  bom  in  another  state,  where  tho 
ment  that  the  child  was  bom  out  of  mother  was  then  domiciled.  Tanner 
the  state,  and  that  the  mother  has  v.  Allen,  Litt.  Sel.  Gas.  25.     And  it 
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time  of  such  event  ^  In  this  view  of  the  statate  the  residence 
of  the  mother  and  child  at  the  time  of  the  prosecution  under  the 
statute  is  immateriaL® 

If  the  statute  is  essentially  civil,  and  its  primary  purpose  is 
to  indemnify  the  public  against  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
child, — though  this  result  may  be  accomplished  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  penalty  which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  mother  and 
child, — it  is  obvious  that  their  residence  within  the  state  at  the 
time  the  proceedings  are  instituted  is  essential  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion;'' and,  in  this  view  of  the  statute,  the  jurisdiction  is  not 
defeated  by  the  fact  that  the  child  was  begotten  and  bom  in 
another  state,  in  which  the  mother  then  resided,  if  she  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  state  in  which  the  proceedings  are  instituted  at  the 
time  of  the  commencement  thereof.® 

Again,  if  the  statute  is  essentially  civil,  and  its  principal  pur- 
was  so  held  in  Com.  v.  Bostidck,  17  Grant  v.  Barry,  01  Mass.  459.  So, 
Pa.  Co.  Ct.  9,  though  the  child  waH  it  has  been  held  that  the  Michigan 
begotten  in  the  state  where  the  pro-  bastardy  statute  does  not  apply 
ceedings  were  instituted,  and  the  par-  where  the  mother  and  child  lived  out 
ties  at  all  times  resided  there.  of  the  state,  though  the  child  was 

In  Graham  v.  Monsergh,  22  Vt.  543,  begotten  within  the  state.  Butfin  v. 
and  Egleaon  v.  Battles,  26  Vt.  648,  People,  43  Mich.  37,  4  N.  W.  509. 
the  jurisdiction  is  denied  upon  the  s  The  opinions  in  Duffies  y.  State, 
assumption  that  the  child  was  both  7  Wis.  672;  and  State  ex  rel.  Berge 
begotten  and  bom  outside  the  state  v.  Patterson  (S.  D.)  100  N.  W.  162, 
while  the  mother  was  a  nonresident,   go  to  this  extent,  though  the  child, 

B  It  was  implied  in  Graham  v.  Mon-  in  both  cases,  while  begotten  within 
sergh,  22  Vt.  543,  and  held  in  Egle-  the  state,  was  bom  outside  the  state. 
son  v.  Battles,  26  Vt.  548,  that  the  In  McFadden  v.  Frye,  95  Mass.  472, 
court  would  have  jurisdiction  if  the  where  it  was  also  held  that  the  com- 
mother,  at  the  time  of  the  child's  plaint  would  lie,  the  facts  were  re- 
birth, was  bona  fide  domiciled  within  versed,  the  child  having  been  begot- 
the  state,  though  the  birth  occurred  ten  outside  of  the  state,  but  bom 
during  her  temporary  absence  there-  within  the  state.  In  all  these  cases 
from.  the  mother  and  child  seem  to  have 

«  See  Sheay  v.  State,  74  Md.  52,  21  been  residents  of  the  state  in  which 
Atl.  607;  and  Hodge  v.  Sawyer,  85  the  proceedings  were  instituted  at 
Me.  285,  27  Atl.  153,  supra,  note  4.       the     time     of     the     commencement 

T Smith   v.   State,   4   Blackf.    188;    thereof. 
Vol.  I.  CoNix.  of  Laws— 37. 
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pose  is  to  benefit  the  mother  and  child  and  to  make  the  f  ather^s 
moral  obligation  to  support  the  child  a  legal  duty,  although  it 
incidentally  punishes  the  father  and  indenmifies  the  public,  the 
court  of  the  state  in  which  the  statute  is  enacted  has  jurisdic- 
tion if  the  putative  father  is  a  resident  of  the  state,  though  the 
child  was  begotten  and  bom  elsewhere,  and  neither  it  nor  the 
mother  has  ever  resided  within  the  state.* 

As  already  stated,  the  foregoing  principles  only  apply  when 
the  statute  is  not  explicit  with  respect  to  the  elements  which 
must  have  a  local  situs  in  order  to  confer  jurisdiction.  The 
apparent  conflict  among  the  decisions  as  to  the  character  to  be 
attributed  to  bastardy  statutes,  and  the  consequences  dependent 
thereon  when  the  statute  is  not  explicit,  is  due  somewhat  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  statutes  themselves.  Thus,  the  fact  that  the 
statute  gives  the  mother  the  sole  power  to  institute  the  proceed- 
ings, and  subjects  them  largely  to  her  control,  has  been  regarded 
as  a  significant  circumstance  tending  to  show  that  the  statute  is 
essentially  civil,  and  that  its  primary  purpose  is  to  benefit  the 
mother  and  child,  and  that  its  effect  of  punishing  the  father 
and  indemnifying  the  public  is  merely  incidental.^ ®  Upon  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  proceedings  may  be  instituted  by, 
and  are  subject  to  the  control  of,  the  guardians  of  the  poor, 
tends  to  show  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  statute  is  to  in- 
demnify the  public.  ^  ^ 

9  Moore  v.  State,  47  Kan.  772,  17  MoGary  t.   Bevington,  41    Ohio   St^ 

L.  R.  A.  714,  28  Pac.  1072  (see  opin-  280. 

ion  in  this  caae  for  discuBsion  of  the  lo Moore  y.  State,  47  Kan.  772,  17 

question) ;   Kolbe  v.  People,  85  111.  L.  R.  A.  714,  28  Pac.  1072. 

330;  Mings  y.  PeopU,  111  111.  08;  La  n  See  State  v.  Gray,  8  Blackf.  274. 
Plant  V.  People,  60  IlL  App.  340; 
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GUARDIANSHIP. 

I.     How  TO  BE  CONSTITUTED. 

259.  Country  of  ward's  personal  law  has  primary  jurisdic- 

tion. 

260.  In  England  and  the  United  States  foreign  guardian 

must  have  sanction  of  local  courts. 
260a.  Jurisdiction  to  appoint  guardian. 
260b.  Right  of  foreign  guardian  to  sue. 

n.     How  TO  BE  ADlCnnSTEBED. 

a.  A8  to  person. 

261.  Foreign  guardian  at  one  time  refused  all  authority. 

262.  Tendency  now  to  recognize  such  authority  prima  facie, 

but,  if  disputed,  to  require  local  sanction. 

263.  Question  one  of  local  policy. 
263a.  Same. 

264.  Not  permitted  in  case  of  artificial  minority. 

b.  As  to  property, 

265.  Foreign  guardian  cannot  seize  ward's  effects  without 

local  authority. 
265a.  Statutory  recognition  of  foreign  guardian. 

266.  Ancillary  guardian  to  account  to  his  own  court. 
266a.  Accounting;  law  determining  guardian's  duties. 

267.  Foreign  law  as  to  sale  of  assets  not  ubiquitous. 

268.  By  English  common  law  leas  rei  titce  controls. 

in.      FtoOULIABITIES  HT  OASES  OF  LUNATICS  AND  BPENDTHBIFTS. 

269.  Foreign  guardian  of  lunatic  may  act  with  local  sanction. 
269a.  Committee  or  guardian  of  lunatic. 

270.  Decrees  as  to  spendthrifts  not  extraterritorially  binding. 

L    How  TO  BE  CONSTITUTED. 

259.  Coimtry  of  ward's  personal  law  has  primary  jnrisdictioii. 
— ^The  state  wherein  a  ward  is  domiciled  is  that  which,  both 
in  interest  and  in  conscience,  is  charged  with  his  protection; 
and  it  is  that,  therefore,  which,  on  general  principles,  should 
nominate  and  direct  the  guardian  of  such  ward.  Hence,  by  the 
uniform  practice  of  European  continental  states,  the  guardian 

579 
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appointed  by  such  home  authority  has  control  of  his  ward's  es- 
tate abroad  as  well  as  at  home.*  Vattel  writes:  '^Le  droit 
des  gens,  qui  veillc  au  commun  avanta^e  et  a  la  bonne  liar- 
monie  des  Kations,  veut  que  cette  nomination  d'un  tuteur  ou 
curateur  (par  la  juge  du  domicile)  soit  valable  et  reeonnm* 
dans  tons  les  pays,  ou  le  pupille  peut  avoir  des  affaires/'*^ 
This,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  appointment  of  special, 
subordinate  guardians  to  take  charge  of  the  ward's  estate  in 
other  territories.  This,  Savigny  declares,^  is  in  aecordanc(» 
with  the  Roman  law^;  and  by  that  law,  as  Bar  remarks,  sueli 
guardians  are  responsible  to  the  personal  court  of  the  ward,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  latter's  domicil.  By  the  Prussian 
Code,  there  is  but  one  guardianship  for  the  whole  estate,  which 
is  that  appointed  at  the  last  domicil  of  the  father ;  but,  in  sulv 
ordination  to  this  guardian,  special  curators  are  permissible 
for  foreign  estates.**  The  appointment  of  such  ancillary  guard- 
ians, whenever  a  siKJcial  emergency  requires,  is  a  duty  ot 
humanity,  and  occurs  whenever  an  infant  or  lunatic  is  person- 
ally exposed  to  spoliation  in  a  foreign  land,  or  when  the  estate 
of  such  person  is  so  exposed/ 

While  tlie  courts  of  England  and  the  United  States  do  nor 
concede  the  universal  capacity  of  the  guardian  appointed  at  the 
ward's  domicil,  they  recognize  that  that  is  the  fittest  place  for 
the  appointment  of  a  guardian  of  the  person  and  estate;  al- 
though, for  the  protection  of  either,  a  guardian  may  be  aj)- 
pointed  in  any  state  where  the  person,  or  any  property,  of  the 
infant,  may  be  found.®  The  guardianship  in  the  latter  juris- 
<liction,  however,  is  regarded  as  ancillary  to  the  domiciliar\- 
guardianship. 

260.  In  England  and  the  United  States  foreign  guardian  must 
have  sanction  of  local  courts. — The  question,  as  we  have  already 

1  Savigny.    viii.    §    380 ;    Wllchter,  2  Vattel,  book  2,  chap.  7,  S  85. 

^   23;    putter,    §   62,  iii.;    Foelix,  ii.  «S  380. 

p.  198,  No.  466;  No.  33,  p.  187;  No.  *  A.  L.  IL  ii.  18.  §§  66,  81,  86. 

80;  Argentrffius,  No.  19;  Bar,  §  106;  6  See  poftt,  §§  261,  262. 

Schwffner,    p.    55;    Hertius,    iv.    29;  «Lowiar  v.  Jficou,  112  U.  S.  452,  28 

Stockman   Decis.   Brabant,    125,   No.  L.  ed.  751,  5  Sup.  C?t.  Rep.  221. 
0;    Boullenois,   ii.  p.   3;    iSorrisson^a 
i^uccession,  15  La.  Ann.  27. 
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seen  iu  principle,^  and  as  will  be  hereafter  illustrated  in  de- 
tail, is  one  of  policy,  to  be  determined,  when  the  custody  of 
the  ward  is  involved,  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  he  is  resi- 
dent,^ and,  when  his  estate  is  concerned,  by  the  lex  rei  sltcv. 
It  is  true,  as  Phillimore  says:  ^'Whatever  may  be  the  differ- 
ences in  the  positive  laws  of  different  states  with  respect  to 
the  mode  of  constituting  a  guardian,  the  rule  of  international 
comity  imperatively  demands  that  a  guardian  duly  constituted 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  domicil  of  the  ward  should  be  rec- 
ognized as  such  by  all  other  countries."*  But,  as  is  the, case 
with  foreign  executors,  a  foreign  guardian  is  not  usually  per- 
mitted to  act  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  without 
giving  bond  in  the  local  court*  And  it  has  been  declared  that 
a  foreign  guardian  appointed  by  the  court  of  domicil  is  not, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  necessarily  entitled  to  the  custody  of 
a  child  in  Massachusetts,  though  the  court,  even  after  appoint- 
ing a  local  guardian,  may  decree  the  custody  of  the  child  to 
the  foreign  guardian/ 

^Ante,  §§  104%,  113,  110,  117.  nized  in  another  state  depends  upon 

'^Posty  §§  261  et  seq.  the  law  or  the  coiuity  of  that  state." 

3  1V.  377.    See  aUo  Xuqcnt  \\  Vet-  Grav,   Ch.   J.,   in   Harding  v.    Weld, 

rera  (1860)  L.  R.  2  Eq.  704,  35  L.  J.  128  Mass.  591. 

Ch.  N.  S.  777,  12  Jiir.  N.  S.  781,  15       In  Ke  Hnhhard,  82  N.  Y.  90,  it  was 

L.  T.  N.  iS.  33,   14  Week.  Rep.  900.  held  that  the  jurisdiction  of  appoint- 

Post.  %\i  203,  000-008.  ing    guardianship    does    not    depend 

^YouiKfs  ^ficccfision,  21   La.  Ann.  upon  the  legal  domicil  of  the  infant. 

:J94;    Stephens's    Svccessiotiy    19  La.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  infant  is  a  resi- 

Ann.  499.     Ante,  §  117;  post,  §  265.  dent  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

^^Woodworth   v.    Spring,   4    Allen,  court    where    the     proceedings    are 

321.      See  post,  §  263.  taken.      ''This    was    determined    by 

"By  the  principles  of  international  the  House  of  Lords  in  Johnstone  v. 

law,   the   jurisdiction   to   grant   pri-  Beatiie,   10   Clark   &   F.   43,   7   Jur. 

mary    (as  distinguished   from  ancil-  1023,  in  which  case  it  was  held  that 

lary)      administration     of     personal  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  had 

property  belongs  to  the  courts  of  the  power  to  appoint  guardians   for  an 

owner's  domicil   at  the  time  of  his  infant,  who  was  a  resident  in  Eng- 

doath,  because,  as  a  general  rule^  the  land,    notwithstanding    she    had    no 

law  of  that  domicil  governs  the  dis-  property  there,  and  her  domicil  was 

tribution  of  his   personal   property;  in  Scotland.      So,  on  the  other  hand, 

but    the    jurisdiction    to    appoint    a  property    gives    jurisdiction    to    ap- 

guardian   of  the  person  and  of  the  point   a  guardian   thereof,   although 

movable  property  of  a  minor  belongs  the  infant  in  whose  behalf  the  appli- 

to  the  courts  of  the  domicil  of  the  cation  for  guardianship  is  made  is 

ward  at  the  time  when  the  occasion  out  of  the  jurisdiction  and  a  resident 

arises    for    judicial    action,    because  abroad.     Logan  v.  Fairlee,  Jac.  193, 

the  law  of  that  domicil  is  the  funda-  3    L.    J.    Ch.    162,    23    Revised  Rep. 

mental  rule  by  which  his  status  is  28;  Stephens  v.  James,  1  Myl.  &  K. 

governed;    although    the    extent    to  627;   Salles  v.  Savignon,  6  Ves.  Jr. 

which  the  authority  of  an  adminis-  572.     But  if  the  infant  is  not  with- 

trator  or  guardian  appointed  by  the  in  the  jurisdiction  or  domiciled   there, 

courts  of  the  domicil  shall  be  recog-  and  has  no  property  therein,  there  is 
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But  while  the  authority  de  jure  of  a  guardian  is  local  to  the 
«tate  or  country  of  his  appointment,  it  may  be  extended  to 
other  states  or  countries  by  the  comity  of  the  latter,  declared 
by  their  legislatures  or  courts.® 

260a.  Jurisdiotion  to  appoint  guardian. — ^Residence  of  an  in- 
fant within  a  particular  state  or  country  is  generally  regarded 
as  sufficient  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  its  courts  to  appoint  a 
guardian  of  the  person  and  property,  even  though  the  technical 
domicil  is  in  another  state  or  country.^  But,  unless  the  local 
.statute  expressly  requires  residence,  as  distinguished  from  domi- 
cil, a  local  domicil  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  ju- 
risdiction, though  the  actual  residence  is  outside  the  territorial 
jurisdiction.*     The  mere  fact  that  an  infant  is  sojourning  in 

no  basis  for  the  interposition  of  the  supreme  court  had  no  jurisdiction  to 

<?ourt."       In    the    case    at   bar,    the  appoint  a  guardian  for  the  infants 

father    (still  living)    of  the  infants  on  petition  of  their  mother's  mother, 
was  bom  in  Rhode  Island,  and  re- 
moved to  New  York  in  185S,  where       ^Mitchell  v.  People's  8av.  Bank,  20 

he  engaged  in  business  and  was  mar-  r,  i,  500,  40  Atl.  602. 
Tied.     His  wife  died  in  1873,  leaving        ^^     .     MontantM  v    De   la   Uon 

the  infanta,  two  in  number,  the  fruit  ^   '^^  „  „  f;??^^.  7'o       o^   \.  , 

of    the    marriage.       The    father,    in  <anyo,  112  Cal.  131,  44  Pac.  364;  Xei- 

1875,  becoming  suddenly  insane,  was  aey  v.  Oreen  69  Conn.  291,  38  L.  R. 

Uken  by  his  brother,  who  resided  in  a.  471,  37  Atl.  679;  Ross  v.  South- 
that    state,    to    Rhode    Island     and  ^   ^     53  ^  gj^    ^  ^  j_ 

placed  in  an  asylum  there.      He  re-  ^     ^    ^^  ^^   _   ^       ^  ^ 

covered    his    reason    and    was    dis-  ^<^*  82  N.  Y.  90.      But  see  contra, 

charged  from  the  asylum.     In  1877,  VennartPs  Succession,  44    La.   Annu 

upon  a  recurrence  of  the  malady,  he  1076,  11  So.  705. 
was    again    placed    in    the    asylum,        ,  it  ^  a  well-established  rule   af 

where  he  has  smce   remained.      He  ,         ^,    ^    ^,  ^      x     , 

never  returned   to  New   York  after  la^   that  the   proper   court  at  the 

leaving  in  1875.      The  infants  were  place  of  the  domicil  of  the  child  has 

taken  to  Rhode'  Island  in  1875,  and  jurisdiction  of  the  matter  of  guar- 

remained  there  until  1878,  when  one  j;„„«i,:„  ^4  ;x-  «^--«„.  „„j  „  •^^^.^^ 

of  them  was  secretly  taken  from  a  ^^^^^^P  o^  its  person;  and  a  person 

school  she  was  attending,  by  a  son-  ™*y   ^^^^   »   domicU    at   one    plaxie 

in-law  of  their  maternal  grandfather,  while   he   is  a   resident  of  another, 

and    brought    to    the    grandfather's  Re  Benton,  92  Iowa,  202,  54  Am.  St. 

house  in  New  York,  where  she  has  ^     ^q   ^  jj   ^  ^^^      B^^  De  la 

since  resided.    The  evidence  strongly  ,^  *^         '  «     ,      ,       **  v  *,^  «» 

tended  to  show  that  she  was  brought  Mofitanya  v.   De  la  Montanya,  112 

into  New  York  for  the   purpose   of  Cal.    131,    44    Pac    364,    holds    that 

having  her  within  the  jurisdiction  of  actual  residence,  and  not  domicil,  is 

the  New  York  courts,  for  the  insti-  ^he  test  of  jurisdiction  to  appoint  a 
tution  of  proceedings  for  guardian-  ,.         /  ^,  ,  *.v;     , 

ship.      Neither  infant  had  property  Sfuardian  of  the  person  of  infanta; 

in  New  York.     It  was  held  that  the  a^d  a  court  of  the  state  in  which  in- 
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a  State  other  than  his  legal  domicil  or  residence,  however,  does 
not  give  a  court  of  that  state  jurisdiction  to  appoint  a  guardian 
of  his  property,®  though  it  seems  that  jurisdiction  to  appoint  a 
guardian  of  the  person  may  rest  upon  the  temporary  presence 
within  the  state  of  an  infant  who  is  domiciled  and  resides  else- 
where.* Nor  can  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proper  court  of  the 
legal  domicil  and  residence  be  defeated,  or  jurisdiction  con- 
ferred upon  the  court  of  another  state  or  country,  by  the  unau- 
thorized removal  of  the  infant*^ 

The  jurisdiction  to  appoint  a  guardian  exists  as  well  when  the 
infant  has  property  within  the  state  where  the  jurisdiction  is 
sought  to  be  exercised  as  when  he  is  domiciled  and  resides  there- 
in.^ It  rests  upon  a  like  basis  in  both  cases;  namely,  the  right 
and  duty  of  a  government  to  take  care  of  those  who  are  unable  to 
take  care  of  themselves  as  respects  either  person  or  property. 
So,  the  court  of  a  state  or  country  in  which  the  administration  of 
a  decedent's  estate  is  pending  has  jurisdiction  to  appoint  a  guar- 
dian for  a  nonresident  infant  who  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the 
estate.^  Nor  is  it  essential  to  the  jurisdiction  founded  upon  lo- 
cal property  or  property  rights,  that  a  general  guardian  shall 
have  been  appointed  at  the  ward's  domicil.®  If,  however,  a 
guardian  has  been  appointed  at  the  domicil,  the  courts  of  the 
state  or  coimtry  in  which  the  property  is  located  will  ordinarily 
give  him  the  preference  in  the  appointment  of  an  ancillary  guar- 

fants  are  domiciled  has  no  jurisdic-  Wavia  v.  Hudson,  29  Minn.  27,  11 

tion  to  appoint  a  guardian  for  them  N.  W.  136;  West  Duluth  Land  Co.  v. 

while  they  are  absent  from  the  state.  Kurtz,  45  Minn.  380,  47  N.  W.  1134; 

^Modern  Woodmen  v.  Hester,  66  Re  Huhhard,  82  N.  Y.  90;  Re  Rice, 

Kan.  129,  71  Pac.  279.  42  Mich.  628,  4  N.  W.  284. 

*D€  la  Montanya  v.  De  la  Mon-  TKraft  v.  Wickey,  4  Gill  &  J.  332, 

tanya,  112  Cal.  131,  44  Pac.  364.  23  Am.  Dec.  669. 

^Shorter  v.  Williams,  74  Ga.  639;  ^West  Duluth  Land  Co,  v.  Kurtz, 

Re  Willett,  71   Hun,   196,  24  N.  Y.  46  Minn.  380,  47  N.  W.  1134;  Cass's 

Supp.  506;   Munday  y.  Baldioinf  79  Huccension,  42  La.  Ann.  381,  7  So. 

Ky.  121.  017. 
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dian.*  The  jurisdiction  which  rests  upon  local  property  or 
property  rights  is  doubtless  limited  to  the  appointment  of  a  guar- 
dian of  the  property  within  the  jurisdiction,  and  does  not  extend 
to  the  appointment  of  the  guardian  of  the  person  of  the  infant, 
or  of  property  of  the  latter  beyond  the  territorial  jurisdiction.  *• 
It  is  only  when  a  minor  is  a  nonresident  that  an  estate  within  tlie 
jurisdiction  is  necessary  to  give  a  court  authority  to  appoint  a 
guardian.  ^  * 

It  has  been  held  in  Louisiana  that,  when  a  tutor  appointed  in 
that  state  goes  to  another  state  and  acquires  a  domicil  there,  he, 
ipso  facto,  forfeits  the  tutorship  under  the  laws  of  Louisiana; 
and  if  he  takes  the  children  with  him,  the  tutorship  is  ended,  and 
the  courts  have  no  further  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  the  tutor- 
ship so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  custody  and  care  of  the  children, 
though  they  may,  if  necessary,  appoint  a  tutor  for  the  special 
purpose  of  administering  property  within  the  state.  ^* 

260b.  Right  of  foreign  guardian  to  sue. — A  guardian  cannot 
sue  in  a  state  or  country  other  than  that  of  his  appointment,  ex- 
cept as  authorized  by  the  laws  of  such  other  state  or  country.  ^ 
The  right  to  sue  has,  however,  been  extended  to  foreign  guar- 
dians by  statute  in  some  of  the  states.  And,  even  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  statute,  a  foreign  guardian  may  doubtless  maintain  a 
suit  to  recover  property  which  was  wrongfully  taken  from  his 
possession,  or  which  was  improperly  removed  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  his  appointment  in  order  to  defeat  his  right  thereto." 

9Hoyt  V.  Sprague,  103  U.  S.  613,  26  iMorgan  v.  Potter,  157  U.  S.  195, 

L.  ed.  585.  39  L.  ed.  670,  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  590; 

10  See  Boyd  v.  Glass,  34  Ga.  253,  Kraft  v.  Wicley,  4  Gill    &  J.  332.  23 

89  Am.  Dec.  252.  Am.  Dec.  oiJO. 

i  I  People  use  of  Kaiser  r,  Medart,  2  See    Cartr.    WellUorn,    DtUliun 

03  111.  App.  Ill,  Affirmed  in  166  111.  (Tex.)  624. 
348,  40  N.  E.  1095. 

i2Cass's   Succession,  42  La.   Ann. 
381,  7  So.  617. 
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II.    How  TO  BE  ADMINISTERED. 

a.  As  to  person. 

261.  Foreign  gaardian  at  one  time  refused  all  authority. — ^By  ^ 
the  Roman  law,  as  has  been  noticed,  the  power  of  the  guardian 
appointed  by  the  state  within  which  the  ward  is  domiciled  is 
universal,  though  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  apply  for  the 
appointment  of  ancillary  guardians  in  order  to  take  charge  of^ 
special  foreign  assets.  At  one  time  the  English  courts  exhib- 
ited a  disposition  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  denying  all 
authority  whatever  to  a  foreign  guardian.  An  English  guard- 
ian, to  carry  out  this  principle,  has  no  power  over  his  ward  in 

a  foreign  state.  A  foreign  guardian  has  no  power  over  his  ward 
in  England.  In  a  conspicuous  case  in  England,^  an  attempt 
was  made  to  recognize  in  that  land  the  authority  of  a  Scotch 
guardian  over  a  ward  who  was  personally  in  England,  but  all 
whose  estate  was  in  Scotland;  but  this  attempt  failed,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  the  preponderating  voices  of  Lords  Lynd- 
hurst,  Cottenham,  and  Langdale,  against  Lords  Brougham  and 
Campbell.  It  had  previously  been  held,  somewhat  exception- 
ally, by  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  authority  of  an  English 
guardian  extended  to  the  institution  and  management  of  a 
suit  respecting  the  ward's  personal  property  in  Scotland.^ 
Judge  Story,  after  discussing  these  cases,  adds:  "It  [the  Ro- 
man view]  has  certainly  not  received  any  sanction  in  America 
in  the  states  acting  under  the  jurisprudence  of  the  common  law. 
The  rights  and  powers  of  guardians  are  considered  as  strictly 
local ;  and  not  as  entitling  them  to  exercise  any  authority  over 
the  person  or  personal  property  of  their  wards  in  other  states, 
upon  the  same  general  reasoning  and  policy  which  have  cir- 
cumscribed the  rights  and  authorities  of  executors  and  admin- 
istrators."* 

262.  Tendency  now  to  recognize  such  authority  prima  facie, . 
but,  if  disputed,  to  require  local  sanction. — But  notwithstanding 

1  Johnstone  v.  Beat  tie,  10  Clark  &       Judge  Story's  statement  upon  this 
P.  42,  7  Jur.  1023;  Approved  in  Re  point  has  been  frequently  approved 

""fiJ^W,  dJe.  died  in  4  T.  R.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^'     See  Hoyt  v.  Sprague, 

laS.  103  U.  S.  613,  26  L.  ed.  585;  Re  Nick- 

3  Confl.  L.  S  499.      He  cites  Mor-   als,  21  Nev.  462,  34  Pac.  260;  Rogertt 

'^".J-  ^^f'  Kr^'^^l  ?^iJ^li  ▼•  McLean,  31  Barb.  304;  Carr  v. 
Kraft  V.  Wickey,  4  Gill  &  J.  332,  23   ^  „^  '     „  ^^      ^  '     ^ 

Am.  Dec.  669.  Wellborn,  Dallam    (Tex.)    624. 
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these  high  authorities,  and  notwithstanding  the  weight  to  be 
attached  to  the  judicial  action  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Johnstone  v.  Beattie,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
hold  that  in  this  respect  the  English  law  has  taken  an  attitude 

'  too  provincial  to  permit  its  general  and  permanent  acceptation. 
Next  to  the  parents  of  a  minor,  his  country,  acting  through  its 

^proper  courts  charged  with  such  an  office,  has  the  greatest  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  welfare.  It  is  there  that  his  property 
generally  lies.  It  is  to  that  country  that  his  prosperity  will  be 
of  value;  by  it  his  circumstances  are  best  known;  by  its  offi- 
cers, duly  charged  with  such  a  trust,  the  education,  the  mode 
•of  living,  the  marriage,  best  suited  to  him  can  be  most  wisely 
settled.  Hence,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  tendency  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States  is  to  recognize  foreign  domicil- 
iary guardianships  in  all  cases  where  this  will  best  conduce  to 
the  interests  of  the  ward.* 

263.  Question  one  of  local  policy. — The  question  of  the  recog- 
nition of  a  foreign  guardian  is  one  of  local  policy,  but  not  of 
a  policy  based  on  mere  caprice.  It  is  a  policy  which  itself  is 
a  rule  of  private  international  law,  viz.,  that  the  court  of  a 
place  of  a  minor's  sojourn  wiU,  when  there  is  no  positive  local 
law  in  the  way,  and  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  foreign  guard- 
ianship repugnant  to  local  institutions,  "support"  (to  adopt 
Mr.  Westlake's  statement)*  "the  authority  of  the  guardian  or 
•committee  existing  under  the  personal  law  or  jurisdiction,  and 
not  defeat  it  unless  it  should  be  abused."  Thus  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Hatherley,  in  1866,  refused  to  interfere  with  a  foreign 
^ardian,  duly  appointed,  of  subjects  of  a  foreign  country, 
when  he  wished  to  remove  his  wards  from  England,  where  they 
had  been  sent  to  be  educated,  in  order  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion in  their  own  country.  The  court  declined  to  discharge 
an  order  appointing  English  guardians,  but  gave  the  foreign 
guardians  exclusive  control  of  the  children.*  And  in  a  sub- 
sequent case,  before  Vice-Chancellor  James,  the  authority  of 
the  lex  domicilii  in  this  respect  was  asserted  with  even  in- 
•creased  emphasis.'     But  how  far  a  foreign  guardian  is  to  be 

1  See  ante,  %  102.     This  passage  is  N.  S.  781,  15  L.  T.  K.  S.  33,  U  Wedc. 

adopted  and  approved  by  M.  Brocher,  Kep.  OSO.      See  ante,  S  260. 

in  his  Droit  int.  priv6,  p.  163.  ^Di  Havini  v.  Laiuada,   18  We^ 

1  Westlake   (1880)    %  7.  Rep.  425,  22  L.  T.  N.  S.  61;   Toum- 

^Nugent  v.   Vetzera,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  send  v.  Kendall,  4  Minn.  412,  77  Am. 

704,  35  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  777,  12  Jur.  Dec.  534,  GU.  316. 
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<x>iitrolled  or  superseded  is  to  be  determined  by  local  law.^  And 
foreign  guardians,  in  order  duly  to  exercise  a  control  over  their 
wards'  estate  in  England,  should  obtain  authority  from  English 
courts.  That  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  jvdex  domicilii 
is  no  bar  to  independent  appointment  in  England.^ 


*8iuart  y.  Bute,  9  H.  L.  Gaa.  440, 
4  Maoq.  H.  L.  Gas.  1,  7  Jur.  N.  S. 
1129,  4  L.  T.  N.  S.  382,  9  Week.  Rep. 
722.  That  we  must  act  as  to  prop- 
erty under  the  lew  situs,  see  Leverioh 
T.  Adams,  15  La.  Ann.  310. 

^Johnstone  y.  Beattie,  10  Clark  ft 
F.  42,  7  Jar.  1023;  Nugent  v.  Vet- 
zsra,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  704,  35  L.  J.  Gh. 
N.  8.  777,  12  Jur.  N.  S.  781,  15  L.  T. 
N.  8.  33,  14  Week.  Rep.  980.  Stat- 
utes exist  in  several  states  permitting 
foreign  guardians  to  act  as  such  un- 
der specific  limitations.  Morrell  y. 
Dickey,  1  Johns.  Ch.  153;  Kraft  v. 
Wickey,  4  Gill  &  J.  332,  23  Am.  Dec. 
669;  Stephens's  Succession,  19  La. 
Ann.  499. 

That  foreign  parents  or  guardians 
will  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  au- 
thority not  in  conformity  with  do- 
mestic law,  see  ante,  §  116,  and  com- 
pare McLoskey  y.  Reid,  4  Bradf.  334. 

In  Georgia  a  father's  ffuardianship 
will  be  extraterritorially  sustainea. 
Taylor  y.  Jeter,  33  Ga.  196,  81  Am. 
Dec.  202. 

By  the  French  law  (Aubry  et  Rau, 
4th  ed.  i.  286;  Demolombe,  i.  p.  245), 
a  foreigner  cannot  be  f;uardian  of  a 
French  minor.  Guardianship,  it  is 
said,  is  munus  publicum,  an  institu- 
tion of  civil  law  distinctively  French, 
and  not  controlled  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions. Parents,  however,  by  a  decree 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  February 
16,  1875,  are  excepted  from  the  oper- 
ation of  this  law.  Jour,  du  droit 
int.  priv6,  1875,  p.  441.  By  Pasquale 
Fiore,  Droit  int.  priv4,  p.  302,  and 
Laurent,  i.  p.  560,  it  is  argued  that 
by  private  international  law  foreign- 
ers are  not  excluded  from  guardian- 
ship. 

When  a  foreigner,  who  is  not 
capax  negotU,  is  left  in  France  with- 
out a  legal  protector,  the  French 
courts,  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary 
for  the  foreigner's  protection,  will 
intervene  and  appoint  a  guardian. 
Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6,  1878;  Pas- 


quale Fiore,  Droit  int.  priv^,  trad. 
Pradier-Fod6re,  No.  174;  Aubry  et 
Rau,  Gours  de  droit  civil,  i.  p.  264. 
And  a  natural  guardian,  though  a 
foreigner,  will  be  recognized  in 
proper  cases  by  the  courts,  when  the 
child  is  of  the  father's  domicil.  Bro- 
Cher,  Droit  int.  priv6,  p.  158.  Such 
a  guardian,  however,  cannot  act  per- 
manently in  France  for  want  of  the 
conditions  requisite  to  SYench  guar- 
dianship.    Post,  S  267. 

"6'il  s'agit  d'une  incapacity  suf- 
flsamment  grave,  gt§n6rale  et  perma- 
nente,  pour  constituer  un  6tat  special 
et  bicn  caract^risfi,  c'est  la  loi  de 
statut  personnel  qui  doit  la  regir. 
Si  cette  incapacity  ne  porte  pas  une 
atteinte  assez  erave  pour  causer  un 
tel  r(^ultat,  si  la  personne  ne  se 
trouye  affect^e  que  transitoirement 
pour  telle  locality  et  dans  quelques- 
unes  de  ses  attributions  seulement, 
c'est  le  caractdre  de  police  civile,  ou, 
souivant  les  cas,  celui  de  procedure 
qui  prMomine  dans  les  mesures 
prises  en  telles  circonstances."  Bro- 
cher.  Droit  int.  priv6,  p.  158. 

Even  by  the  stanchest  adherents  of 
the  theory  of  nationality  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  a  child,  or  other  incapa- 
ble person  of  foreign  nationality, 
may  be  protected,  when  necessary,  by 
a  guardianship  instituted  by  a  state 
in  which  he  is  temporarily  resident. 
Fiore,  Op.  cit.  §  174. 

Sir  R.  Phillimore,  on  this  point, 
thus  speaks  (iv.  381) :  "It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  though  these 
countries  (England  and  the  United 
States)  differ  from  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world,  in  holding  a  new  au- 
thority to  be  requisite  in  the  case  of 
a  foreigner  in  respect  to  movable  as 
well  as  immovable  property,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  an 
authority  would  be  denied  to  the  per- 
son already  clothed  with  the  author- 
ity of  guardian  in  his  own  country; 
the  analogy,  as  will  be  seen,  of  the 
foreign    executor    or    admin istrn tor 
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263a.  Same. — The  <X)urts  apply  substantially  the  same  princi- 
ples whether  the  ripht  of  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  guardian  to  the 
custody  of  the  ward  is  involved.  Prima  facie,  the  guardian^ 
whether  domestic  or  foreign,  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the 
ward.  And  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  foreign  guardian 
in  this  respect  is  not  conditional  upon  an  ancillary  appointment^ 
or  other  express  authorization,  emanating  from  the  juisdiction 
in  which  the  question  arises,  though  he  will  doubtless  be  required 
to  make  proper  proof  of  his  foreign  appointment  and  authority.  ^ 


lendfl  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  The 
practice  is  justified  by  the  allegation 
that  comity  may,  in  both  instiinces, 
require  you  to  clothe  the  forei<?n  offi- 
cer with  the  power  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  his  office  in  the  foreign 
country,  but  that  in  both  instances 
the  state  has  a  right  to  take  care 
that  its  own  subjects  are  not  de- 
barred from  an  opportunity  of  vin- 
dicating their  claims  upon  the  prop- 
erty in  the  country  wherein  it,  mov- 
able or  immovable,  is  situate." 

That  a  foreign  guardian  of  a  minor 
will  be  appointed  in  England  to  act 
in  subordination  to  the  English  law 
in  controlling  the  person  of  the 
minor,  see  "Nugent  ▼.  Vetzera,  L.  R. 
1  Eq.  704,  35  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  777.  12 
Jur.  N.  S.  781.  16  L.  T.  N.  S.  33,  14 
Week.  Rep.  900;  Di  Savini  ▼.  Lou- 
sada,  18  Week.  Rep.  425,  22  L.  T. 
N.  S.  61.  In  the  latter  case  an 
Italian  court  appointed  guardians 
for  an  Italian  infant,  who,  on  remov- 
ing to  England;  was  made  a  ward  in 
chancery.  With  the  consent  of  the 
Italian  guardians,  he  was  placed  in 
the  custody  of  English  guardians, 
who  did  not,  however,  carry  out  the 
directions  of  me  Italian  guardians. 
Upon  this  the  Court  of  Chancery,  on 
the  application  of  the  Italian  court, 
appointed  new  guardians,  and  de- 
clared its  readiness  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  Italian  court  with  re- 
gard to  the  infant,  so  far  as  might  be 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  England. 

In  a  much  discussed  Englisli  case, 
determined  in  1854,  a  British  subject 
was  naturalized  in  New  York,  and 
there  married  a  New  York  lady  of 


fortune.  Both  parents  died,  leaving 
an  infant  daughter,  who  inherited 
the  mother's  estate.  Attempts  hav- 
ing been  made  to  remove  tne  child 
from  New  York,  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state  granted  an  injunction  to- 
restrain  such  removal.  The  surro- 
gate of  New  York  city  appointed  a 
maternal  aunt  of  the  child  as  guar- 
dian; but  after  this,  and  after  the 
injunction,  the  child  was  surrepti- 
tiously removed  from  her  residence, 
and  brought  to  England  by  paternal 
relatives.  In  England,  the  maternal 
aunt  claimed  the  custody  of  the 
child;  and  on  a  cross  petition  b,v  the 
paternal  relatives  praying  the  ap- 
pointment of  other  guardians,  the 
court  appointed  the  maternal  aunt 
and  two  paternal  relatives  guardians. 
The  reason  of  the  decision  was  that 
the  infant  was  domiciled  in  England^ 
her  father  being  held  never  to  have 
lost  his  English  domicil.  Daicson 
V.  Jay  (1854)  3  De  G.  M.  &  G.  764, 
per  Lord  Cran worth.  See  Lord  Camp- 
beirs  criticism  in  Stuart  v.  Bute.  & 
K.  L.  Cas.  463,  4  Macq.  H.  L.  Cas.  1. 
7  Jur.  N.  S.  1120,  4  L.  T.  N.  S.  3S2, 
U  Wtrek.  Rep.  722;  Bennett's  Story, 
§  4f)f)  a.  The  authority  of  this  ciisie. 
however,  is  weakened  by  the  rulings 
above  given. 

lA  guardian  appointed  by  the 
courts  of  one  state  has  no  authority 
over  the  ward's  person  or  property  in 
another,  except  so  far  as  allowed  hy 
the  comity  of  that  state  as  expressed 
through  Its  legislature  or  its  court?*;. 
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The  prima  facie  right  of  the  guardian,  however,  whether  foreign 
or  domestic,  yields  to  the  best  interests  of  the  ward  if  they  re- 
quire that  the  latter  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  custody  of  another 
person.  The  fact  that  the  guardian  receives  his  appointment 
from  a  foreign  state  or  country,  and,  if  awarded  the  custody  of 
the  ward,  will  remove  the  latter  from  the  jurisdiction,  may,  per- 
haps, make  the  courts  more  cautious  in  granting  him  the  cus- 


but  the  tendency  of  modem  statutes 
and  decisions  is  to  defer  to  the  law 
of  the  domicil,  and  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  guardian  appointed 
there.  Lamar  v.  Micou,  112  U.  S. 
452,  28  L.  ed.  761,  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 
231. 

In  Woodicorth  v.  Spring,  4  Allen, 
321,  the  court  said  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  guardian  in  Massachusetts 
might  be  expedient  and  proper  for 
the  purpose  of  clothing  someone  in 
the  state  with  authority  over  the  per- 
son of  an  infant,  domiciled  in  an- 
other state,  for  his  protection  and 
security  against  any  unauthorized  in- 
terference and  control;  but  that  sucli 
appointment  does  not  conclusively 
settle  his  permanent  status  or  con- 
dition so  long  as  he  remains  an  in- 
fant, or  prevent  his  being  removed 
from  the  state  by  the  guardian  ap- 
pointed in  the  place  of  his  domicil 
if  his  interests  and  welfare  render 
Guch  removal  expedient  or  necessary, 
though,  no  doubt,  the  guardian  ap- 
pointed in  the  state  would  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  the  custody  of  the 
ward's  person  so  long  as  the  latter 
continued  within  the  jurisdiction. 

A  guardian  of  the  person  of  a 
minor  appointed  on  the  application 
of  the  father  in  another  state  at  his 
technical  domicil  has  not  an  absolute 
right  to  the  custody  of  the  child  as 
jigainst  a  guardian  appointed  at  the 


child's  actual  residence,  but  the  cus- 
tody will  be  awarded  with  reference 
to  the  welfare  of  the  child.  Kclseif 
v.  Green,  69  Conn.  291,  38  L.  R.  A 
471,  37  Atl.  679.  Jones  v.  Bowman 
(Wyo.)  77  Pac.  439,  is  to  similar 
effect. 

Tlie  right  of  a  guardian,  appointed 
in  another  state  where  the  ward  was 
domiciled,  to  the  custody  and  control 
of  the  latter,  will  be  recognized  and 
enforced  by  a  court  of  Indiana  in  a 
controversy  over  the  custody  of  the 
ward  between  such  guardian  and  a 
sister  of  the  ward  who  induced  the 
latter  to  run  away  and  come  to  her 
home  in  Indiana.  Grimes  v.  Butsch, 
142  Ind.  113,  41  N.  B.  328.  The  court 
seems  to  have  assumed  that,  if  the 
interests  of  the  child  required  it,  the 
latter  could  have  heen  confided  to  the 
custody  of  the  sister,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  custody  was 
awarded  to  the  foreign  guardian. 

A  guardian  appointed  at  the  dom- 
icil of  the  minor  has  no  absolute 
right  to  the  custody  of  the  ward 
ill  another  state,  but  such  a  guardian 
can  never  be  held  guilty  of  false  im- 
prisonment simply  from  the  fact  that 
he  takes  charge  of  the  ward's  person, 
and  removes  him  to  the  domicil. 
Tounsend  v.  Kendall,  4  Minn.  4ia, 
77  Am.  Dec.  534,  Gil.  315. 

So,  in  Re  Stockman,  71  ^fich.  180, 
38  N.  W.  876;  Re  Rice,  42  Mich.  r>28, 
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tody  of  the  ward  than  if  he  were  a  domestic  guardian  who  would 
remain  subject  to  the  control  of  the  court  With  this  exception^ 
however,  a  foreign  guardian  appointed  at  the  domicil  of  the 
ward  seems  to  stand  as  well  before  the  court,  so  far  as  the  cus- 
tody of  the  ward's  person  is  concerned,  as  though  he  had  re- 
ceived his  appointment  and  authority  from  a  local  tribunal. 
Since,  however,  this  recognition  of  the  right  of  a  foreign  guai^ 
dian  is  dependent  upon  comity,  it  may  be  encumbered  with  such 
conditions  as  the  state  or  country  in  which  the  question  arises 
may  see  fit  to  impose. 

264.  Not  permitted  in  case  of  artillcial  minority. — ^It  should,, 
however,  be  kept  in  mind,  as  has  just  been  repeated,  that  the 
infancy  which  is  thus  extraterritorially  protected  is  that  which 
is  such  jure  gentium,  and  which  bears  notice  of  incapacity  and 
tutelage  on  its  face.  A  mere  artificial  minority — i.  e.,  one  ex- 
tended beyond  the  time  of  natural  immaturity,  and  bearing  on 
its  face  no  notice  of  incapacity — ^will  not,  as  has  been  already 
seen,  be  thus  protected.^ 

The  power  of  the  guardian  to  change  the  ward's  domicil  ha» 
been  previously  discussed.' 

b.  As  to  property. 

265.  Foreign  guardian  oannot  seize  ward's  effects  without 
local  authority. — The  jurists  of  continental  Europe  are  now 
agreed  that,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  movables,  the  power  of 
the  domiciliary  guardian  extends  to  foreign  lands.  ^  Whether 
such  power  is  or  should  be  recognized  by  the  courts  of  England 
and  of  the  United  States  has  been  the  subject  of  the  same  strug- 
gle as  has  been  noticed  as  existing  in  relation  to  the  guardian's 

4  N.  W.  284;  and  Foater  y.  Alston,  other  jurisdiction  would  not  have 
6  How.  (Miss.)  406,  where  the  court  prevented  the  court  from  awarding 
refused  to  yield  the  custody  of  the  the  custody  of  the  ward  to  him  if  it 
ward  to  the  foreign  guardian,  the  de-  had  been  for  the  latter's  best  in- 
cisions were  controlled  by  the  court's  terests. 
view  of  the  best  interests  of  the  child, 

and  it  is  assumed  that  the  fact  that       J^«*«.  ff  104%,  113,  116,  117. 

*Antc    XX  41~'44 
the  foreign  guardian  received  his  ap-        ^  g^  'Savigny,  'viii.    § 


point  men  t   and   authority   from   an-    §§105^  106. 


380;    Bar, 
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personal  authority.  Certainly  the  practice  among  ub  is  to  re- 
quire a  foreign  guardian,  before  he  can  formally  act^  to  take^ 
out  fresh  authority  from  the  appropriate  local  tribunal  {forum 
gestm  administrationis).^  "Few  decisions,"  says  Judge- 
Story,*  "upon  the  point  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  English  or 
American  authorities,  probably  because  the  principle  has  al- 
ways been  taken  to  be  unquestionable,  founded  upon  the  close- 
analogy  of  the  case  of  foreign  executors  and  administrators." 
And  he  justly  states  that  "no  foreign  guardian  can  virtute  offi- 
cii exercise  any  rights,  or  powers,  or  functions,  over  the  mov- 
able property  of  his  ward,  which  is  situated  in  a  different  state- 
or  country  from  that  in  which  he  has  obtained  his  letters  of 
guardianship.  But  he  must  obtain  new  letters  of  guardian- 
ship from  the  local  tribunals,  authorized  to  grant  the  same,  be- 
fore he  can  exercise  any  rights,  powers,  or  functions  over  the- 
same."^     And  under  the  English  practice  it  is  within  the  dis- 

Wurtia  v.  Smith,  6  Blatchf.  637,  Ohio.    Banning  y.  OotahaU,  62  Ohia« 

Fed.  Gas.  No.  3,506;  Voonan  v.  Brad-  g^.  210,  228,  66  N.  E.  1030. 

ley,   9    Wall.    394,    19    L.    ed.    757;  t„  p^  »^*«^  oo  t««-  «v9  ra  a^ 

Tiiing'8  SuccesHo^  21  La.  Ann.  394;  „^^*^  ^^*^'  ^  ^^*'  202,  64  Am. 

Stephens's  Succession,   19   La.   Ann.  St.  Rep.  646,  60  K.  W.  614,  the  court 

400;  Woodicarth  v.  Spring,  4  Allen,  said    that    the    appointment  of   an 

321.  auxiliary    guardian     in     Towa    was 

*7wS     Xi*trti^8trato«,  »ee  "Jo^btless  nece^aiy  in  order  to  col- 

past,  HI  606-608.  ^^^  money  due  on  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance issued  by  an  Iowa  corporation. 

One  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  com-  payable  to  a  minor  who  was  domi- 

ity    exercised    by    some    European  ciled  in  another    state    in    which  a 

states  is  to  acknowledge  the  author-  guardian  had  been  appointed, 

ity  and  power  of  foreign  guardians,  A  tutor  of  minor  heirs,  appointed' 

— ^that  is,  guardians  of  minors  and  in  Louisiana,  whose  father  was  dom- 

others  appointed  imder  the  laws  of  idled  and  died  in  Kentucky,  has  no« 

their  domicil  in  other  states.     But  power  d  administration  over  a  pol- 

this  rule  of  comity  does  not  prevail  icy  of  insurance  issued   by  a  New 

to  the  same  extent  in  England  and  York  corporation  upon  the  life  of  the- 

the  United  States.    In  regard  to  real  father,  the  policy  being  payable  to^ 

estate  it  is  entirely  disallowed,  and  the   executors   or  administrators  of 

is  rarely  admitted  in  regard  to  per-  the  insured.    Moise  v.    Mutual   Re- 

sonal    property.    Hoyt  v.   Sprague,  serve  Fund  Life  Asso.  46  La.  Ann.. 

103  U.  S.  613,  26  L.  ed.  686.  736,  13  So.  170. 

A  foreign  guardian  is  not  entitled,  A  guardian  appointed  in  another 

merely  by  virtue  of  his  appointment  state,   where   the   infant  was   domi- 

and  qualification,   to   receive  money  ciled,  is  not  within  a  local  statute- 

belonging  to  his  ward  in  the  hands  providing  that,  if  any  person  entitled 

<Kf  an  executor  or  administrator  m  to  letters  of  administration  shall  bi>- 
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cretion  of  the  court  to  determine  under  what  conditions  prop- 
erly, under  the  control  of  the  court,  will  be  given  to  a  foreign 
committee/ 

265a.  Statutory  recognition  of  foreign  guardian.^ — Many  of  the 
state  legislatures  have,  upon  principles  of  comity,  relaxed  the 

rule,  as  stated  by  Judge  Story,  requiring  an  ancillary  appoint- 

a     minor,     administration    shall    be  iRe  Morgan,  1  Hall  &  T.  212;  Re 

granted  to  his  or  her  guardian.    Re  f^^fi^K  2  Maen.  A  G.  174;  fieGarni^. 

v,v.£v.;.    oi    v^«    ^no    iA   !>-«    OKA  L.  R.  13  Eq.  632,  41  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S. 

Ntckals,   21    Nev.   462,   34   Pac   250.  419.  26  L.  T.  N.  S.  928,  20  Week.  Rep. 

The  court  said  that,  except  as  a  mat-  288. 

ter  of  comity  and  to  a  very  limited  In   Westlake    (1880),  p.  49,  it  i^ 

extent,   guardians  appointed   in   one  ^^^^  *^»*  "the  guardian,  curator. 

AAi.              .J              1  or  committee  of  the  estate,  either  ap- 

state  are  not  recognized  as  such,  or  p^.^^^^  ^^  ^j,^  p^„^^,  jirisdictioS. 

as  having  any  power  or  authority,  in  or  holding  the  office  without  judicial 

any  other  state.  appointment,   can   sue  and   give  re- 

A  guardian  appointed  at  the  domi-  oeipU  in   England   for  the  personal 

.,     J  .,             /'^         .         ...  property  of  his  minor  or  lunatic." 

cil  of  the  ward  cannot  maintain  an  *'  ^^  this  he  cites  Newton  v.  Man 

action  in  that  jurisdiction  to  recover  ning,  1  Macn.  &  G.  362;  Re  Elias,  3 

the  rents  of  land  in  another  state  be-  Macn.  &  G.  234;  Re  Baker,  L.  R.  13 

longing  to  the  ward      Much  less  «i  Kq.^168,  41  ^^^•^^^^%^%^ 

he  recover  those  rents  from  the  right-  j^  lunacy  cases;  and  in  cases  of  mi- 

ful  guardian  appointed  in  the  state  nors,    Oambier    v.  Oamhier,  7  Sim. 

where  the  land  lies.     Burnet  v.  Bur-  203,  4  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  81 ;  Mackie  v. 

net,  12  B.  Mon.  323.  ^^"""^'Z^^^'  ^  }^  ^V^^'  w  ^^V 
;  .  ,  ,,  .  .  ,  .,  ,.  R<^p.  706.  But  see  Ex  parte  Wat- 
A  court  of  the  state  of  the  ward  s  /ttrw  2  Ves.  Sr.  470. 
domicil  cannot  confer  upon  a  guar-  In  Pennsylvania,  a  foreign  guar- 
dian the  authority  to  rent  lands  sit-  ^ian  cannot  act  without  a  specific 
uated  without  the  limits  of  that  appointment  by  the  orphans'  «,urt, 
u<%t^.^      «t.  v«.,    v.ic     •txxiavc>    wi    buai.  ^^  ^^j^  security  being  given.     Coles- 

state;   and  a  guardian  who  receives  hury's   Estate,   1    Phila.   300;   Rice^s 

such  rents  does  so  in  his  own  wrong,  Estate^  9  VV.  N.  C.  266. 

and  is  bound  to  answer  to  those  en-  }^  Indiana  it  is  held  that  a  court 

titled   thereto.    Bn^UH  ..  Wile,,  22  :i^tf'^n'lZ'T^ ^Z'^Z 

Ala.  396,  68  Am.  Dec.  262.  foreign  guardian  when  having  natu- 

But    a    foreign    guardian  who,  as  ^al    claims   to   the   office.       Earl   v. 

such,  has  ..tock  belonging  to  the  ward  ^^,C?^^»  ^^  i^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^?J^'  5^^' 

.,        ,                . .         •  ^         .  When  goods  are  ordered  bv  a  chan 

in  a  railroad  corporation  of  Georgia,  cellor  to  be   delivered  to  a   foreign 

may,  if  authorized  to  sell  by  the  law  guardian,  it  will  be  under  such  con- 

of  the  state  of  his  appointment,  sell  tuitions  as  will  conduce  to  the  ward's 

-      .     ,         J        XI.     .       .XX  protection.        Ex    parte    Dawson,    3 

such  stock  and  authorize  its  trans-  J^^^^f.  130;  McNeely  v.  Jamison]  55 

fer  up<Mi  the  books  of  the  corporation  N.  C.   (2  Jones.  Eq.)   186;  Andreics* 

without     any     application     to     the  Ueirs,  3  Humph.  692;    Leverich    v. 

courts    of   Georgia.     Ross   v.  Bimth-  ^f*"?*'     ^^  ,^-     -^"?:  ,^^^v   ^ 

western  R,  Co,  63  Ga.  614.  ^''^''''''  ^'  •^"'^^'  ^  ^^^-  *  ^-  ^' 
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uient;  and  have  recognized  the  authority  of  foreign  guardians 
who  make  due  proof  of  their  foreign  appointment  and  authori 
zation^  and  comply  with  such  other  conditions  as  may  be  im- 
posed. Thus,  by  local  statute  in  many  states,  foreign  guardians 
of  nonresident  wards  are  authorized  to  receive  and  remove  from 
the  state,  personal  property  of  their  wards  in  the  hands  of  local 
guardians  or  others ;  and  to  this  end  they  have  been  authorized 
to  maintain  suits  within  the  state.  ^  Even  in  the  absence  of 
such  a  statute^  it  seems  to  be  competent  for  a  court  possessing 
chancery  powers  to  order  funds  belonging  to  the  ward  in  the 
hands  of  a  resident  guardian  to  be  transmitted  to,  or  paid  over 
to,  the  domiciliaiy  guardian.*  It  is  discretionary,  however, 
with  the  local  courts,  even  under  such  statutes,  to  refuse  permis- 
sion to  the  foreign  guardian  to  remove  the  property  from  the 
state  if  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  ward  that  the  property 
should  be  administered  within  the  state.  ^ 

266.  Ancillary  iraardian  to  accoiint  to  his  own  court. — An  an- 
cillary guardian  appointed  in  a  foreign  state,  and  giving  bond 
there,  is  not  bound  to  account  in  the  court  of  the  ward's  domi- 

1  See,  among  cases  oonstruing  and  Sav,  Bank,  20  R.  I.  500,  40  Atl.  502; 

applying    such    statutes:      Cook    v.  Taylor  ▼.  Nichols,  86  Tenn.  32,  5  S. 

Wimherly,  24  Ala.  486;   Carlisle  v.  W.  436;   Olendenning  ▼.  Conrad,  91 

Tuttle,    30   Ala.    613;    Grimmett   y.  Va.  410,  21  S.  E.  818;  Boyle  t.  Chriffin 

Witherington,  16  Ark.  377,  63  Am.  (Mies.)  36  So.  141. 

Dec.  66;  McCleary  v.  Menke,  109  111.  a  See  Earl  ▼.  Dreseer,  SO  Ind.  11, 

294;  Earl  v.  Dresser,  30  Ind.  11,  95  95  Am.  Dec  660;   Banning  ▼.   Got- 

Am.  Dec.  660;  Re  Benton,  92  Iowa,  shall,  62  Ohio  St.  210,  229,  56  N.  E. 

202,  54  Am.  St.  Rep.  546,  60  N.  W.  1030;  Taylor  y.  Niohols,  86  Tenn.  32, 

614;  Re  Mahnken,  36  N.  J.  Eq.  518;  6  S.  W.  436. 

Martin  v.  McDonald,  14  B.Mon.544;  ^Re  Benton,  92  Iowa,  202,  54  Am. 

StDOffSfee  T.  Miller,  17  B.  Mon.  564;  St.  Rep.  546,  60  N.  W.  614;  Banning 

Bhelby  v.  Harrison,  7  Ky.  L.  Rep.  v.  Ootshall,  62  Ohio  St  210,  229,  56 

818;  Bernard  y.  Equitable  Chuarantee  N.  E.  1030;  Blanoha/rd  v.  Andrews. 

&  T.  Co,  80  Md.   118,  30  Atl.  563;  90  Mo.  App.  425. 
Banning  y.  QoUhdll,  62  Ohio  St.  210, 
56  N.  E.  1030;   Mitchell  v.  Peoples 
Vol.  L  CJonfl.  of  Laws — 38. 
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cil  for  funds  received  in  such  foreign  state.  ^     He  aooonnts  to 
his  own  coiirty  which  thereupon  makes  the  proper  order.* 

266a.  Acoounting;  law  determining  gnardian'i  datiei. — ^The 
form  of  accounting,  so  far  as  concerns  the  remedy  only,  must  be 
according  to  the  law  of  the  court  in  which  the  relief  is  sought ; 
but  the  general  rule  by  which  the  guardian  is  held  responsible 
for  the  investment  of  the  ward's  property  is  the  law  of  the  domi- 
cil  of  the  ward.  ^  Thus,  the  nature  of  an  investment  which  a 
guardian,  appointed  elsewhere,  may  make  in  behalf  of  his  ward 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  ward's  domicil,  and  not 
necessarily  by  the  law  of  the  state  of  the  appointment  At 
least,  the  guardian  will  not  be  held  to  a  narrower  range  of  secu- 
rities than  is  allowed  by  the  law  of  the  ward's  domiciL*  But 
the  legislature  of  a  state  where  real  or  personal  property  of  non- 
resident infants  is  situated  has  power  to  pass  a  law  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  guardians  thereof,  and  to  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  such  guardians  shall  perform  their  duties  as  regards  the 
care,  management,  investment,  and  disposition  of  the  property.^ 

Even  though  a  guardian  appointed  at  the  domicil  may  not  be 
authorized  to  receive  property  of  the  ward  in  another  state,  if 
he  does  receive  it  he  is  accountable  therefor  in  the  court  of  his 
appointment^  So,  notwithstanding  that  a  guardian  appointed 
at  the  domicil  cannot  maintain  an  action  in  another  state  upon 
a  note  due  from  a  resident  thereof,  it  is  his  duty  to  cause  pro- 

iSmooi  y.   Bell,  3  Cranch,  C.  C.        iLanuir  t.  Micou,  112  U.  S.  452,  28 
343,  Fed.  Gas.  No.  13,132.     See,  aa  to   l.  ed.  751,  6  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  221. 
the  analogous  case  of  administrators,       tlhid. 

'^t^The^^Prussian    Code    prescribes       »^oy*  ▼•  8pr<^in^>  103  U.  8.  813. 

that  a  change  in  the  ward^s  domicil  20  L.  ed.  686. 

shall  work  no  change  in  the  manage-        iDuncnn  v.   Petty,  3  Dana,   223; 

ment  of  the  guardianship  of  the  es-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^   yieholU,  4  Cranch, 

tato.      This,  however,  has  heen  held  ^     ^     ,01     t?*w1     rw.     w**     i«i»7is. 

not  to  apply  to  a  permanent  emigra-  C.    C.    191,    Fed.    Oaa.    Na    15,875, 

tion  to  a  foreign  land,  which  requires  United  8tate$  v.  Bender,  6  Cranch, 

a  special  order  of  the  tutelary  court  c.  C.  620,  Fed.  Gas.  Na  14,667. 
{die    ohermundschaftliche    Oenehmi- 
gung).    A.  L.  R.  Einl.  i  86;  Mann- 
kopf,  das  Pr.  a.  L.  R.  Bd.  7,  8,  16. 
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ceedings  to  be  instituted  in  some  form  to  collect  the  note  unless 
the  expenses  and  risk  make  it  inexpedient,  and  he  is  account- 
able to  the  ward  for  loss  resulting  from  his  failure  to  do  so.* 

267.  Foreign  law  as  to  lale  of  assets  not  nbiquitoiu. — ^Much 
discussion  has  been  had  as  to  what  court  is  to  determine  as  to 
the  sale  of  the  ward's  foreign  assets.  Even  among  those  who 
insist  most  strongly  on  the  general  applicability  of  the  ward's 
lex  domicilii,  there  are  those  who  hold  that  when  it  comes  to 
the  alienation  of  foreign  assets,  an  exception  is  to  be  made,  for 
the  reason  that  this  concerns  the  ward's  property,  not  his  per^ 
son.  Of  this  view  are  Argentrseus,^  Burgundus,^  Molinseus,' 
Merlin,*  and  Burge.®  C^  the  other  hand,  Savigny  argues 
that  as  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  a  ward's  estate  are  for  his 
special  protection,  the  court  of  his  domicil,  which  is  familiar 
with  his  case,  is  the  one  most  competent  to  so  mould  and  apply 
these  laws  as  best  to  supply  his  wants  and  promote  his  inter- 
ests ;  and  that  the  court  of  the  domicil,  therefore,  should  control 
such  matters,  even  as  to  foreign  assets.  In  accordance  with 
Savigny  are  Kodenburg,®  Bouhier,''  Walter,®  Stockmans,® 
and  Bar.^^  Express  decisions  to  Ihe  same  effect  have  been 
given  in  Berlin  by  the  courts  of  last  resort  ^  ^ 

The  French  Code  is  such  as  to  make  an  interference  of  a  for- 
eign court  in  a  French  guardianship  peculiarly  difficult.  In 
the  case  of  a  proposed  sale  of  the  ward's  real  estate,  it  is  re- 
quired that  a  family  council  should  be  convened,  to  discuss  the 
question  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Jy^e  de  paix  of  the 
domicil  of  the  minor.  ^*  Of  course,  this  could  not  be  done  un- 
der the  lex  rei  sitcB,  when  the  estate  is  in  a  foreign  land.  And 
yet,  according  to  the  French  view,  the  deliberations  of  a  family 
council  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  true  interests  of 
the  ward.^* 

268.  By  English  common  law  lex  rei  sits  controls. — The  Eng- 
lish rule  that,  as  to  real  estate,  the  lex  rei  sitce  must  govern, 
and  that  the  guardian  cannot  intermeddle  with  land  without 

^Potter  V.  Hisoox,  30  Conn.  608,  •  I.  3,  |  7. 

7  Chap.  24,  No.  10. 

8  §  46. 

1  Nob.  19,  20.  9  Deci».  Brabant,  decifi.  126. 

«  I.  I  6.  10  §  106. 

i  L.  i.  C.  de  S.  Trin.  n  Bar,  §  106. 

4  R6p.  Majority,  fi  6.  "Arts.  406-467. 

»II.  p.  270;  i.  p.  14.  li  Lawrence,  sur  Wheat,   iii.   170. 
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the  sanction  of  the  local  oourt^  is  too  deeply  settled  in  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  to  be  shaken.^ 

A  guardian  cannot,  by  virtue  of  his  appointment,  or  of  any 
authority  emanating  from  the  state  or  country  of  his  appoint- 
ment, sell  or  convey  real  property  in  another  state  or  country.* 
Any  authority  in  this  respect  must  emanate  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion in  which  the  property  is  located.  In  some  states,  however, 
provision  is  made  by  statute  for  the  sale  and  conveyance  of  real 
property  by  foreign  guardians  upon  complying  with  certain 
prescribed  conditional  An  award  upon  the  condenmation  of 
a  nonresident  ward's  real  property  for  public  purposes  is  to  be 
treated  as  real  property,  and  kept  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
court  until  the  incompetency  is  removed,  and  is  not  to  be  paid 

iPhiLiv.  3S3;  Story,  Confl.  L.  appoint  a  guardian  of  nonresident 
S  600;  Weatlake,  Private  Interna-  minors  may,  to  provide  funds  for  the 
tional  Law,  art.  402;  though  see  education  of  the  minors,  order  a  sale 
Brooke  v.  Pototcmack  Co.  1  Cranch,     ,    ^^  .       ,     ^  -xv.       ^i.      _x  ^ 

C.  C.  626,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  1,936.  <>'    *"«»'     **»<!*     withm     the    state. 

Bouldin  v.  Miller,  87  Tex.  369,  28  S. 

^McNeil  v.  First  Cong,  8oo.  66  Cal.  w.  940. 
105,  4  Pac.  1096;  Muason  v.  Fall  So,  a  guardian  who  resides  in  an- 
Back  Planting  d  Mercantile  Co.  other  state  with  his  wards,  and  has 
(Miss.)  12  So.  687;  Wren  v.  How-  been  regularly  and  properly  appoint- 
land  (Tex.  Civ.  App.)  76  S.  W.  894.  ed  and  qualified  in  such  state,  may 
See  also  poet,  §  289,  as  to  power  of  file  a  bill  in  Tennessee  for  the  sale 
courts  of  one  jurisdiction  to  confer  of  real  estate  belonging  to  his  wards 
upon  fiduciaries  power  to  sell  and  in  the  latter  state;  but  he  can  only 
convey  real  property  in  another  ju-  receive  the  funds  arising  from  the 
risdiction.  sale  upon  the  execution  of  a  bond  for 

tPfirrman  v.  Wattles,  86  Mich,  their  proper  management  and  appli- 
264,  49  N.  W.  40.  See  Menage  v.  cation.  McClelland  v.  McClelland, 
Jones,  40  Minn.  264,  41  N.  W.  972;   7  Baxt.  210. 

Myers  v.  McOavook,  39  Neb.  843,  42  The  chancery  court  may  sell  the 
Am.  St.  Rep.  627,  68  N.  W.  622;  Ad-  realty  of  a  married  woman  or  an  in- 
kins  T.  Louoks,  107  Wis.  687,  83  N.  fant  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
W.  934.  Other  means  are  also  re-  proceeds  to  another  state  where  the 
sorted  to  to  enable  a  sale  and  con-  married  woman  or  infant  permanent- 
veyance  of  real  property  of  a  non-  ly  resides,  upon  the  ground  that  it 
resident  infant  to  be  made,  when  it  is  manifestly  to  the  party's  interests, 
in  for  the  latter's  best  interests,  if  the  proof  establishes  the  fa<^ 
Thus,  a  court  having  jurisdiction  to  Oreenlaw  v.  Oreenlaw,  16  Lea,  435. 
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over  either  to  the  foreign  or  ancillary  guardian.*  This  rule, 
however,  will  doubtless  be  relaxed  when  it  is  made  to  appear 
that  it  would  have  been  for  the  best  interests  of  the  ward  to 
have  sold  the  propertv  if  it  had  not  been  condemnedL 

III.  Pecui^iabities  in  cases  of  lunatics  and  spendtkripts. 

269.  Foreign  guardian  of  lunatic  may  act  with  local  sanction. 
— A  lunatic  differs  from  an  infant  in  this,  that  a  lunatic  is  ca- 
pable of  inflicting  peculiar  mischief,  from  the  fact  that  his  disr 
ease  may  be  latent  as  well  as  dangerous;  and  hence  the  reason 
for  the  interposition  of  the  authority  of  a  court  of  residence, 
as  distinguished  from  a  court  of  domicil,  applies  to  lunatics 
with  even  greater  force- than  to  infants.  It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served that  lunacy  is  a  fluctuating  state ;  that  a  man  may  have 
been  held  insane  last  year  in  England  who  this  year  is  sane  in 
France-;  and  that  a  man  may  be  this  year  insane  in  France  who 
last  year  was  decreed  to  be  sane  in  England.  It  would  be 
therefore  impracticable  to  give  absolute  effect  to  a  foreign  de- 
cree of  lunacy,  and  it  is  settled  in  England  that  a  foreigner 
will  not  be  treated  as  a  lunatic  without  an  English  commis- 
sion.* It  may  also  be  necessary  to  appoint  a  local  guardian 
for  a  resident  but  nondomiciled  lunatic  who  may  have  a  guard- 
ian already  appointed  in  his  domiciL     At  the  same  time,'  when 

^Re  Department  of  Puhlio  Parka,  the  authority  conferred  upon  a  per- 
80  Hun,  529,  35  N.  Y.  Supp.  1106.       son  appointed  at  the  domicil  and  res- 
idence of  a  lunatic  to  collect  the  lat- 

iRe  Houstoun,  1  Russ.  Oh.  312.         ter's  personal  property,  there  being 

no   lunacy   proceedings    pending    in 

So,  an  inquisition  of  lunacy  at  the  England, 
domicil  of  the  lunatic  is  insufficient  And  in  New  York  Security  d  T. 
to  enable  the  committee  to  obtain  Co.  v.  Keyaer  [1901]  1  Ch.  666,  the 
control  of  property  in  another  state,  court,  while  holding  that  a  coromit- 
A  new  inquisition  and  appointment  tee  of  a  lunatic  appointed  by  a  for- 
in  the  latter  state  are  necessary.  Re  eign  court  of  the  estate  of  a  lunatic 
Perkine,  2  Johns.  Ch.  \2Ai  Re  Petit,  residing  within  its  jurisdiction,  but 
2  Paige,  174;  Re  Neally,  26  How.  Pr.  domiciled  in  England,  could  not,  as 
402.  a  matter  of  right,  recover  personal 

But  it  was  said  in  Didisheim  v.  property  of  the  lunatic  situated  in 
London  d  W,  Bank  [1900]  2  Ch.  15,  England,  further  held  that  it  was 
61,  that,  upon  general  principles  of  discretionary  with  the  English  court 
private  international  law,  the  courts  to  order  the  property  to  be  turned 
of  England  were  bound  to  recognize  over  to  him. 
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an  application  is  made  for  such  an  appointment,  the  local  court 
(following  the  rule  already  laid  down  as  to  infants)  will  ap- 
point, unless  there  be  grave  objections,  as  such  guardian,  the 
guardian  of  the  domiciL  And  where  there  is  no  application 
for  a  local  guardian,  the  guardian  of  the  domicil  may  sue  for 
the  lunatic's  assets.*     But  no  English  procedure,  based  on  spe^ 


iVetoUm  T.  Manning,  1  Mtum.  k  G. 
362;  Be  Elia$,  3  Macn.  k  G.  234;  Re 
Baker,  L.  R.  13  £q.  168,  41  L.  J.  Ch. 
N.  S.  162,  25  L,  T.  N.  8.  783,  20 
Week.  Rep.  326 ;  though  see  Re  Hous- 
toun,  I  Rufls.  Ch.  312.  Compare  Re 
Gamier,  L.  R.  13  Eq.  632,  41  L.  J. 
Ch.  N.  S.  419,  26  L.  T.  N.  S.  928,  20 
Week.  Rep.  288. 

That  a  foreign  guardian  in  lunacy 
will  be  sustained  in  his  authority 
over  the  person  of  the  ward«  in  acts 
in  conformity  with  the  l&w  of  Eng- 
land, see  Re  SoiionuUor  (1874)  L.  R. 
9  Ch.  677;  Westlake  (1880),  p.  48. 
See  ante,  S  266.  As  to  practice  in 
ancillary  guardianships,  see  Com, 
uee  of  Todd  v.  Rhoads,  37  Pa.  60. 

A  remarkable  case,  cited  by  Sir  R. 
Phillimore,  shows  that  the  French 
courts  are  not  always  ready  to  apply 
to  the  subjects  of  other  lands  the 
same  rule  of  domicil  which  the 
French  Code  claims  for  Frenchmen 
when  residing  abroad.  Mr.  Dyoe 
Sombre,  after  due  examination  under 
the  direction  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
had  been  found  a  lunatic,  and  had 
been  committed  to  the  care  of  guard- 
ians. From  these  he  escaped  to 
France,  and,  having  there  declared 
himself  to  be  sane,  invoked  the  aid  of 
the  local  authorities.  "He  was 
claimed  by  the  agent  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  English  lord 
chancellor;  but  the  French  authori- 
ties refused  to  give  him  up;  tried  the 
case  over  again  at  Paris,  causing 
him  to  be  inspected  by  French  physi- 
cians, and^  on  their  verdict  of  his 
sanity,  allowed  him  to  live  in  France 
without  restraint.  The  English  court, 
of  course,  retained  possession  of  his 
property."  Phil.  iv.  386.  Sir  R. 
Phillimore  remarks  that  **it  is  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  defend  this  pro- 
ceeding at  Paris  upon  the  principles 
of  international  comity."  It  cer- 
tainly is  difficult  to  defend  it  on  the 


principles  of  the  French  law,  whidi 
hold  that  the  court  of  the  domicU 
should,  at  least  in  all  matters  per- 
sonal, be  the  court  of  superior  au- 
thority, as  to  any  foreign  wards  it 
may  nnd  within  its  bounds.  Ante, 
S  261.  But  not  widely  differing  from 
the  case  just  cited  is  a  decision  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  was  declared  a  lunatic 
in  Jamaica,  the  place  of  his  domicil, 
and  who,  under  the  care  of  a  com- 
mittee- duly  appointed  by  the  proper 
court,  was  brought  to  England  for 
his  health.  Tlie  lord  chanceUor,  on 
the  application  of  an  illegitimate  sis- 
ter of  the  lunatic,  treated  the  Ja- 
maica committee  as  without  author- 
ity, and  issued  a  new  commission  to 
place  the  lunatic  under  English  con- 
trol. Re  Houstoun,  1  Russ.  Ch.  312. 
The  law  with  regard  to  the  dom- 
icil of  lunatics  is  discussed  in  a  for- 
mer chapter,  ante,  $  52. 

The  foreign  committee  of  the  pro|r 
erty  of  an  habitual  drunkard  ap- 
pointed in  the  state  of  the  latter'a 
domicil  may  maintain  a  suit  in  Mis- 
souri to  recover  rents  of  real  prop- 
erty in  that  state.  Qlaser  v.  Priest^ 
29  Mo.  App.  1.  The  court  gave  as  a 
cogent  reason  for  permitting  the  for> 
eign  committee  to  maintain  the  suit 
that  the  Missouri  statute  provides 
no  method  for  appointing  a  guardian 
for  a  nonresident  who,  by  reason  of 
habitual  drunkenness,  has  been  else- 
where adjudged  incapable  to  take 
care  of  his  property,  and  that,  un- 
less the  committee  appointed  else- 
where is  recognized,  the  estate  of 
such  nonresident  is  liable  to  b«  wast- 
ed or  destroyed. 
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cial  legislation,  can  be  applied  to  a  foreign  committee  or  guard- 
ian of  a  lunatic,  without  express  words  giving  such  power.  ^ 

269a.  Committee  or  guardian  of  lunatio. — The  authority  of  the 
foreign  committee  or  guardian  of  a  lunatic  with  respect  to  the 
property  of  his  ward  is  subject  to  the  same  general  principles 
that  apply  to  the  foreign  guardian  of  an  infant  In  other 
words,  his  authority  by  virtue  of  his  appointment  is  strictly  lo- 
cal to  the  jurisdiction  of  his  appointment;  and  any  authority 
which  he  exercises  in  another  jurisdiction  is  by  virtue  of  the 
comity  of  the  latter.^  As  in  the  case  of  foreign  guardians  of 
infants,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  to  extend  the  principles  of 
comity  to  foreign  guardians  or  committees  of  lunatics,  and  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  an  ancillary  appointment  in  the  ju- 
risdiction in  which  the  property  is  located.  Thus,  the  foreign 
guardian  of  a  nonresident  insane  person  is  permitted  to  sue  in 
Louisiana  for  the  recovery  of  property  belonging  to  his  ward,* 
or  to  represent  personally,  or  by  an  agent,  the  interests  of  his 
ward  in  a  suit  for  the  partition  of  land  in  that  state.'  So,  it 
has  been  held  that  a  court  possessing  chancery  jurisdiction  may 
sanction  the  removal  of  the  property  of  a  nonresident  insane 
person  to  another  state  by  a  foreign  guardian.*  A  voluntary 
payment  of  a  debt  to  the  foreign  guardian  of  a  nonresident  in- 
sane person  or  to  an  agent  appointed  by  the  former  is  a  good 
discharge.*^ 

270.  Decrees  as  to  spendthrifts  not  extraterritorially  binding. — 
Spendthrifts,  under  the  rules  of  the  Eoman  jurisprudence,  may 
be  specially  placed  xmder  guardians;  and  lids  principle  is  in- 

•  Westlake,  ui  8upra.  ^Taylor  t.  ViohoU,  86  Tenn.  32,  S 

S.  W.  436. 

iRe  Perkins,  2  Johns.  Ch.  124.  sFerneau  v.  Whiiford,  39  Mo.  App. 

iRe  Parker,  39  La.  Ann.  333,  1  So.   ^^^ 
891. 

iVick  T.  VoUf,  47  La.  Ann.  42,  16 
8o.  568. 
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corporated  in  several  modem  Codes.  ^  According  to  the  views 
of  Foelixy  a  decision  to  this  effect  by  the  court  of  domicil  should 
be  binding  in  all  other  lands.  ^  In  the  celebrated  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  however,  this  view  was  not  taken  by  the 
French  courts,  who  refused  to  give  effect  to  the  decrees  of  the 
court  of  domicil,  placing  the  duke  under  a  curator,  on  the 
grounds  (1)  that  such  decree  was  made  without  proof  of  the 
private  prodigality  required  by  the  French  law;  and  (2)  that 
the  proceeding,  having  a  public  and  political  aspect,  could  not 
have  extraterritorial  effect*  So  far  as  concerns  the  United 
States,  decrees  of  this  class  cannot  be  regarded  as  extraterri- 
torially  binding.  They  are  made  often  on  what  we  would  con- 
sider absurd  grounds;^  and  they  conflict  with  a  policy  essential 
to  our  national  growth,  that  business  capacity  should  be  subject 
to  no  foreign  artificial  restraints.^  And  what  has  been  said  as 
to  lunatics  applies  still  more  strongly  to  spendthrifts.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  a  man  who  was  a  spendthrift  a  year  ago  in 
his  European  home  will  be  a  spendthrift  after  he  emigrates  to 
one  of  our  Western  states.  Here,  at  least,  with  maturer  years, 
and  new  surroundings,  he  should  have  a  chance  to  reform. 

1  See,  BM  to  France,  Code  Civil,  xi.  Simple  reeidenoe  by  a  p^rty  in  a 

chap.  ii.  489-492;  Rogron,  Code  Ka-  place  gives  the  courts  of  such  place 

pol6on  expliqud,  i.  pp.  376-489.     As  jurisdiction,  as  a  matter  of   police 

to   Massachusetts   and    New   Hamp*  security,  to  appoint  a  guardian  for 

shire,  see  Metcalf,  Contr.  96,  96.  him  in  case  of  his  incapacity.     Jour. 

«  Foelix,  U  33,  89.  du   droit  int.   privfi,   1876,  pp.   215, 

s  Piitter,  S  03;  Phil.  iv.  p.  38a.  210. 

^Anie,  S  122.  That   trustees   imder  an   Engliah 

s  See  ante,  f  101.  marriage  settlement  are  not   recog- 

Whether  in  Italy  the  courts  are  nized  in  France  is  ruled  by  a  judg- 

held   to   have   power   to   ''interdict"  ment  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce 

foreigners,   see   Jour,   du  droit   int.  of   the   Seine,    1808.    Lawrence   sur 

priv^,  1870,  p.  213.     As  to  Switzer-  Wheat,  iii.  173. 

land,  see  Ibid.  p.  231.  The   French   law  under  which   a 

As   to  France,  the  editor  of  the  spendthrift's    business    capacity   has 

Journal   du   droit   int.   priv6   states  been    interdicted    in    France,   except 

that  in  such  matters  the  French  rule  in    cases    where    he    acts    with    a 

is  not  settled,  a  great  number  of  de-  conaeU  fudioiaire,  does  not  follow  the 

cisions    being   based    on    reasons   of  party  to  England  so  as  to  limit  his 

little   solidity,   and   confusing   ideas  business  capacity  there.     Warms  v. 

essentially  distinct,  such  as  the  ju-  De  Valdar,  41  L.  T.  N.  8.  791,  28 

riPdiction  of  the  court  and  the  law  Week.  Rep.  340,  49  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S. 

the  court  is  to  apply,  or  the  enjoy-  201;  Westlake  (1880)  errata,  zzr. 
ments  of  civil  ri^pits  and  penonal 
statua. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

LAW  OF  THINGS. 

I.  When  things  bboome  the  subject  of  pbopebtt. 

272.  Lem  9%tus  decides  whether  a  thing  is  property. 
IL  Immovables. 

a.  Governed  by  the  lex  rei  8%t€B. 

273.  Under  Roman  law  immovables  governed  by  lav  8%tu9. 

274.  So,  by  English  common  law  as  to  real  estate. 

275.  Bankrupt,  insolvent,  and  Innatie  assignments  do  mi 

operate  on  foreign  immovables. 
275|.  Prescription  governed  by  lea  aiiuB. 
275f .  So,  as  to  establishing  of  liens. 
275f .  So,  of  money  representing  land. 
275f .  So,  as  to  succession. 
275f .  So,  BM  to  alienage. 
275f .  Local  laws  as  to  registry  must  be  complied  with. 

276.  Exception  where  all  parties  to  collateral  contract  are 

bound  by  another  law. 

276^.  Claims  not  affecting  title  governed  by  personal  law. 

276a.  Limits  of  operation  of  the  principle  of  lex  aitus;  dis- 
tinction based  upon  nature  of  question. 

276b.  Questions  directly  and  distinctively  affecting  title  to,  or 
interest  in,  real  property. 

276e.  Questions  indirectly  and  incidentally  affecting  real  prop- 
erty. 

276d.  Questions  affecting  merely  personal  rights  and  obliga- 
tions. 

276e.  Matters  pertaining  to  remedy;  lev  fori;  penal  laws. 
K  Beasona  for  rule. 

277.  Generally. 

278.  Tenure  of  land  to  be  determined  by  national  policy. 

279.  And  so,  as  to  the  question  of  mortmain  and  of  monopoly. 

280.  And  so,  as  to  the  question  of  alien  settlements. 

281.  Encumbrances  adjudicated  by  lew  rei  aitw. 

282.  Leaf  rei  aitw  must,  from  nature  of  things,  decide. 

283.  No  other  arbiter  practicable. 

284.  Merchantable  value  depends  on  assertion  of  rule. 

285.  It  alone  can  give  title. 
•.  What  "immovahlea*'  include, 
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286.  They  indude  all  interttt  in  Und. 

287.  Dutinguishablo  in  this  respect  from  real  estate. 

d.  Indirect  extraterritorial  furiadiction  asserted  over  immovables, 

288.  Chancellor  may  compel  party  to  do  equity  as  to  foreign 

immoyables. 

289.  Sale  by  administrator,  trustee,  or  committee  of  lunatie^ 

of  foreign  real  estate  inoperative. 
289a.  Scope  and  extent  of  jurisdiction  of  equity  over  suits 
affecting  land  beyond  territorial  jurisdiction. 

290.  Exception  as  to  injury  to  land  in  another  state. 

290a.  Actions  arising  out  of  contract  or  tort  affecting  real 
property  in  another  jurisdiction, 
ik  Liens  cm  immovables. 

291.  Liens  determinable  by  le»  situs, 

292.  But  law  of  contract  may  determine  as  to  mere  contract 
2921.  When  lien  covers  indivisible  estate  in  two  states. 

f.  Limitations  on  alienation, 

293.  Limitations  on  alienation  governed  by  lem  rei  sita, 

g.  Immovables  as  affected  by  operation  of  law, 

294.  Realty  passing  by  descent  or  marriage  governed  by  same 

law. 
k.  Forms  of  conveyance, 

295.  And  so,  of  forms  of  conveyance. 

L  Capacity  to  acquire  and  convey;  and  herein  of  alienage. 

296.  Capacity  to  acquire  so  limited;  alienage  so  determined. 

UL  MOVABLBS. 

a.  Qovemed  by  lem  situs, 

297.  Inapplicability  of  old  law  that  movables  are  governed 

by  leo  domicilii. 

298.  Modem  authority  tends  to  lea  rei  sita, 

299.  This  a  necessary  tendency. 

800.  Savigny  holds  there  is  no  difference  between  movables 

and  inmiovables. 

801.  He  concedes  that  goods  in  transit  cannot  be  governed  by 

the  le»  situs, 

802.  On  the  other  hand,  he  holds  flxturea  and  heirlooms  to 

be  immovables. 

803.  He  maintains  that  wherever  there  is  location,  there  the 

law  of  the  location  determines. 
t.  Reasons  for  rule, 
304.    Generally. 
806.    The  policy  of  sovereignty  requires  the  application  at 

this    rule. 
806.    Purchase  involves  submission  to  local  laws. 

307.  Situs  the  necessary  arbiter. 

308.  To  invoke  the  lex  domicilii  is  a  petitio  principiL 

309.  Maintenance  of  values  depends  on  iibiquity  of  rule. 
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810.  Title  in  rem  only  acquired  in  situs. 

811.  Conelusion  is  that  movables  not  in  transit  are  governed 

by  lem  rei  9it<B,  exoept  for  succession  and  matrimonial 
estate. 

311a.  Lea  eitua  as  opposed  to  lew  loci  e<miraatu$  and  lew 
domioHu,  generally. 

311b.  Different  aspects  of  contracts  relating  to  personal  prop- 
erty; personal  aspect. 

811c.  Contract  as  an  instrument  creating  a  right  or  interest 
in  property. 

31  Id.  Distinction  between  executory  and  exeeuted  contracts 
of  sale. 

31  le.  Contract  as  affected  by  fraud. 

312.  In  Roman  law  real  rights  governed  by  lem  aitue. 
•.  lAens  determined  by  eitua. 

313.  And  so,  as  to  bailments. 

314.  So,  as  to  pledges  and  pawns. 

315.  Prussian  Code  disallows  secret  pledges. 

31G.    In  Roman  law  hypothecation  determined  by  leo  eiiua, 
317.    In  our  law  the  situs  determines  lien  for  purchase  money, 

and  also  fact  of  chattel  mortgage. 
317a.  Lien  for  purchase  money. 
317b.  Chattel  mortgages. 

818.  When  lien  is  extinguished  by  transfer  to  another  place. 
318a.  Same;  statutory  lien. 

819.  Conflict  as  to  whether  liens    can    be    established    by 

transfer  to  another  place. 

320.  Conflict  in  this  respect  among  foreign  jurists. 

321.  As  to  mechanics'  liens,  lex  aitue  controls. 
321a.  Mechanics'  liens. 

822.    Liens  of  materialmen  on  ships  continue  unless  excluded 

by  law  of  port. 
322^.  State  can  create  liens  for  labor  and  port  dues. 

323.  Mortgage  on  ship  postponed  to  port  liens. 

324.  Lew  aittu  generally  controls. 

325.  Patent  rights  not  extraterritorial. 

326.  Conflicting  rules  as  to  trademarks. 

327.  United  States  treaties  and  statutes. 

328.  Copyrights  not  extraterritorial. 

d.  Capacity  of  peraona  to  acquire  and  diapoae  of  movahlea. 

329.  Capacity  depends  on  place  of  transaction. 

330.  Distinction  between  capacity  to  hold  and  capacity  to 

act  unfounded. 

331.  Foreign  incapacities  inapplicable  to  this  country. 

332.  Restrictions  on  natural  capacity  not  extraterritoriaL 
833.    Alienage  determined  by  lew  aitua. 
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Ao^iring  and  passing  title. 

334.    By  Roman  law  le»  aituB  prevails  at  to  titlft. 
336.     8o«  in  Louisiana. 
336a.  Necessity  of  delivery. 

336.  Role  questioned  by  Story. 

337.  Sustained  by  Savigny. 

338.  And  by  Outhrie. 

339.  And  by  Bar  and  WRchter. 

340.  And  by  Foelix  and  Fiore. 

341.  And  by  Westlake  and  Woolsey. 

342.  And  by  Phillimore. 

843.  Early  English  and  American  dicta  indeflnite,  and  bued 

on  misapprehension  of  terms. 

344.  Analogy  from  succession  inapplicable. 

346.  In  England  the  lew  aiiue  now  alone  determines  title. 
846.  So,  in  the  United  States. 

347.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 

348.  Massachusetts. 

349.  Connecticut. 
860.  Pennsylvania. 

361.     Kentucky  and  Alabama. 

862.  Louiiiiana. 

863.  General   rule  is  that    an    extraterritorial    assignment 

passes  no  property  in  movables  tmless  in  conformity 
to  lem  8itu$, 

8631 .  Foreign  voluntary  assignments  with  preferences  may  be 
inoperative  by  local  policy. 

863a.  Extraterritorial  effect  of  voluntary  assignments  for  cred- 
itors; distinction  between  voluntary  and  involuntary 
assignments. 

853b.  Discrimination  between  residents  and  nonresidents, 
generally. 

863c.  When  foreign  assignment  not  opposed  to  letB  rei  9ita 
et  fori. 

863d.  As  between  law  of  place  where  assignor  domiciled  and 
that  of  place  where  assignment  made. 

863e.  Assignment  by  corporation. 

863f.  As  between  lew  looi  of  assignment  and  law  stftis  of  per- 
sonal property,  generally. 

863g.  Same ;  formal  requisites ;  taking  possession ;  notice ;  re- 
cording; assent  of  creditors. 

863h.  As  between  lew  lod  of  assignment  and  lex  eitue  of  real 
property. 

863i.  Preferences  and  ezempti<ms  as  affeeting  real  or  personal 
property. 

853 j.  Right  of  assignee  to  avoid  fraudulent  transfers  and  con- 
veyances; effect  of  assignment  on  previovis  attach- 
ment. 
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354.  Distinetiye  rule  as  to  goods  in  transit. 

355.  Stoppage  in  tranaitn  governed  by  lav  domicilii. 

855a.  Questions  arising  under  contracts  of  sale,  aifecting  title 

to,  or  interest  in,  the  property,  generally. 
355b.  Ck)nditional  sales. 
355c.  As  to  rescission  of  sale  for  fraud. 

f.  Ships  at  sea. 

356.  Ship  part  of  territory  of  flag. 

367.  In  the  United  States,  ship  belongs  to  state  of  registry. 

358.  Ship  in  port  subject  to  port  law. 
358^.  Exemption  of  foreign  public  vesselfl. 

g.  Debts. 

359.  Theories  as  to  seat  of  debta. 

360.  Lex  looi  contractus. 

361.  Debtor's  domicil. 

362.  Place  of  payment. 

863.  Prevailing  theory  is  that  law  of  creditor's  domicil  de- 
termines. ^ 

363a.  Situs  of  debts,  and  choses  in  action,  generally. 

863b.  Assignment  of  debt  or  chose  in  action,  generally. 

863c  Assignment  of  shares  of  corporate  stock. 

864-867.  These  sections  are  omitted,  as  the  subject-matter  is 
fully  covered  by  the  new  sections. 

368.  Situs  of  debt  is  not  changed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  se- 

cured by  a  mortgage  in  another  state. 

868a.  Place  where  debt  or  chose  in  action  may  be  subjected 
to  attachment  or  garnishment. 
h.  ,Situs  of  tangible  property  for  purpose  of  proceeding  in  rem. 

368b.  Actual  situs  prevails. 
L  Where  litigating  parties  are  domiciled  in  the  state  of  the  as- 
aignment, 

860.  A  court  of  the  situs  may  hold  that  an  attaching  cred- 
itor cannot  contest  an  assignment  good  in  his  own 
domicil. 

870.  But  a  judgment  between  such  parties  does  not  affect 

third  parties. 

871.  Such  common  domicil  of  foreign  litigants  cannot  over- 

ride positive  prescriptions  as  to  registry  by  lex  situs. 
J,  Form  of  assignment. 

872.  Form  of  assignment  of  immovables    must    follow    lex 

situs. 

873.  And  so,  as  to  movables  whose  assignment  is  regulated 

by  local  law. 
374.     Local  law  prevails  as  to  local  forms. 
376.     On  this  principle  conflicting  rulings  can  be  explained. 
876.    Assignments  on  corporation  books  regulated  by  local 

law. 
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377.  Party  to  imperfect  assignment  may  be  liable  for  dam- 

ages. 

IV.  PBBBGBIPTIOH  and  UMTTAnDir. 

378.  Prescription  and  limitation  governed  by  the  lav  9Uui 

as  to  immovables. 
370.    Such  prescription  by  Soman  law  must  be  adverse  and 
definite. 

380.  Usucapion  merged  in  prescription. 

381.  Even  as  to  movables  lem  situs  must  determine. 

382.  Prescription  cannot  be  ertended  by   removal   of  goods 

after  title  Testa, 
y.  GomnscATioN  aitd  escheat. 

383.  Lem  situs  determines. 

384.  Rule  applies  to  custom-house  seizures. 

VL   Bt  what  law  PBOCESSES  in  BEM  ABE  TO  BE  GOVKBinEll. 

385.  Lem  fori  determines  proeess. 
yn.  Bankbuft  assignments. 

386.'  Generally, 
a.  On  the  continent  of  Europe, 

387.  Ck>nflict  as  to  nature  of  bankruptcy. 

388.  Conflict  as  to  its  extraterritorial  effect 
K  Bngland, 

389.  Foreign  bankrupt  assignment  does  not  convey  immova- 

bles; doubt  as  to  movables. 
«.  United  States. 

300.    Foreign  bankrupt  assignment  not  extraterritoriaL 

3901.  So,  as  to  state  insolyent  assignments. 

890a.  Same. 

890}.  Foreign  receivers  of  insolvents  subject  to  same  rule. 

890b.  Rights  and  powers  of  receiver  outside  of  jurisdiction  of 

appointment. 

L  Whbn  things  beoohx  thb  subject  of  pbopbbtt. 

272.  Lex  sitas  decidei  whether  a  fhing  is  property. — ^Whether 
a  thing  is  or  is  not  the  subject  of  property,  as  in  the  case  of 
waifs,  treasure  trove,  and  animals  found  dead,  and,  if  it  be, 
who  is  the  owner,  is  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place  in 
which  the  thing  is  found.  ^  When  such  things  are  claimed  by 
a  foreigner,  having  a  domicil  in  another  territory,  it  would  be 
begging  the  question  to  assume  that  the  law  of  his  domicil, 
when  such  claim  is  in  litigation,  is  to  prevail  Assuming  the 
law  of  his  domicil,  because  he  is  owner,  is  assuming  his  owner^ 

iBar,  i  64;  Savigny,  viii.  p.  183.  ii.  §  3;  Wharton,  Grim.  Law,  8th  ed. 
See  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  pt.  ii.  chap.    §  863. 
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ship,  which  is  the  point  at  issae.  Consequentlyy  the  lex  situs 
has  in  such  cases  been  acknowledged,  even  by  those  who,  in 
other  matters,  reject  this  law  as  inapplicable  to  things  personal 

IL  Immovablbs. 
a.  Oovemed  by  the  lex  rei  sitcB. 

273.  Vnder  Boman  law  immoTables  goYcmed  by  lex  sitas.— 

Jurists  of  all  schools,  and  courts  of  all  nations,  are  agreed  in 
holding  that  land  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it 
is  situated.  The  ancient  Eoman  jurists,  it  is  true,  did  not  rec- 
ognize this  forum;*  but  it  gradually  crept  into  recognition,  and 
finally  received  settled  acceptance.  The  plaintiff,  according 
to  the  Roman  practice,  was  entitled  to  bring  suit  either  in  the 
forum  rei  sitoB,  which  was  the  special  court,  or  in  the  forum 
domicilii,  which  was  the  one  in  which  the  defendant  was  gen- 
erally responsible.  But  the  fluctuation  and  confusion  which 
arose  from  the  applicability  of  two  distinct  systems  of  law  to 
one  subject  led  ultimately,  in  all  suits  concerning  immovables, 
to  narrow  the  law  to  that  of  the  forum  rei  sitoB.  Nor  was  the 
necessity,  in  matters  so  important,  of  having  a  single  settled 
standard,  the  only  cause  which  led  to  this  exclusion,  in  such 
controversies,  of  any  other  law  than  that  of  the  place  where 
property  in  litigation  was  situated.  Several  persons,  with  as 
many  domicils,  would  contest  the  title  to  such  property;  and 
if  the  law  of  domicil  were  to  prevail,  there  would  be  as  many 
laws  to  be  applied  as  there  were  litigants.  The  only  alterna- 
tive, therefore,  would  be  to  accept  as  a  permanent  rule  the 
forum  rei  sitcB.  This  is  the  view  accepted  as  to  immovables 
by  the  leading  jurists  of  continental  Europe,  both  ancient  and 
modem.* 

274.  So,  by  English  oommon  law  at  to  real  estate. — So  far  as 
concerns  England  and  the  United  States,  real  estate,  to  adopt 

1  Vatic    Fragm.    \    326;    Bavigny,  Schaeffner,  pp.  65,  82;    Wftchter,  ii. 

viii.  §  366.  pp.   199^  200;   Mevius,  in  Jus.  Lub. 

»Ma886,  p.  93;  F<Blix,  i.p.  ili.  (No.  prolog,   qu.   6,    §    10;    P.   Voet,    De 

61);    Maimer   de   ChaBsat,  Ifo.   63;  statut.  lib.  ix.  chap.  i.  No.  2;  Jo.  a. 

Bouhier,  chap.  24,  No.  177,  chap.  29,  Sande   Decis.   iv.   title   8,   defln.    7; 

No.  2;   Vattel,  ii.  chap.  8,   %%   103,  Eichhorn,  \  36;  Thm,  \  84;  Fiore,  S 

110;   Merlin,  R6p.  Vo.  Biens,  %  20;  337. 

Va  Loi.   %  5;   Argentreus,   No.   31;  The  Jour,  du  droit  int.  privft,  1874, 

Burgundus,  i.  41,  42,  iv.  26;  Boulle-  pp.   253.   256,   cites   two  remarkable 

nois,  i.  p.  121 ;  Pothier,  Des  choses,  %  cases  where  this  rule  was  enforced  in 

2,  No.  3 ;  Mitteraiaier,  \  31 ;  Savig-  Spain  and  Mexico, 
ny,   viii.    p.    169;    Bar,    %\    67,    69; 
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our  distinctive  phraseology,  in  all  jurisdictions,  and  by  an  un- 
interrupted current  of  authority,  is  held  to  be  subject  to  the  lex 
rei  sitce.  To  cite  cases  to  this  point  would  be  superfluous.  It 
is  sufficient  to  give  a  few  illustrations. 

276.  Bankrupt,  imolvent,  and  lunatic  assignments  do  not  op- 
erate on  foreign  inunoyables. — A  bankrupt  assignment  in  Eng- 
land does  not  pass  the  bankrupt's  immovables  in  Scotland; 
nor,  according  to  later  authorities,  will  the  court  in  any  way 
compel  the  bankrupt  to  make  an  assignment  of  such  immova- 
bles to  his  bankrupt  assignee.  ^ 

It  has  also  been  repeatedly  held  that  a  general  assignment, 
executed  under  the  insolvent  laws  of  one  state,  for  the  benefit 
of  creditors,  of  all  the  assignor's  estate,  real  and  personal,  does 
not,  imless  conforming  to  the  lex  situs,  cslttj  his  real  estate  sit- 
uate in  another  state.  ^  And  a  voluntary  conveyance  of  land 
by  an  insolvent,  though  good  in  the  place  of  execution,  will  not 
hold  against  creditors  unless  good  by  the  lex  sUus.^  The 
guardian  or  committee  of  a  foreign  lunatic,  also,  has  no  author- 
ity over  the  lunatic's  home  real  estate.^ 


WockereU  v.  Du^eena,  3  Moore,  P. 
C.  C.  98,  134,  1  Mont.  D.  &DeG.45; 
Belkrig  v.  Davies,  2  Rose,  97,  2  Dow, 
230,  in  this  respect  qualified.  See 
post,  H  390a,  798. 

^Posiy  §  390i;  Osbom  t.  Adams, 
18  Pick.  247;  Hutcheson  v.  Peshine, 
16  N.  J.  Eq.  167;  Mosselman  v. 
Caen,  34  Barb.  66;  McCullough  y. 
Rodrick,  2  Ohio,  234;  Rodgers  T.  Al- 
len,  3  Ohio,  489.  But  see  Lamb  t. 
Fries,  2  Pa.  83.  [See,  however,  past, 
S  353fa.] 

iPost,  a  334  et  seq.,  391 ;  Cutter 
V.  Davenport,  1  Pick.  81,  1 1  Am.  Dec 
149;  Osbom  ▼.  Adams,  18  Pick.  245; 
Van  yest  ▼.  Yoe,  1  Sandf.  Ch.  43; 
Houston  y.  Nowland,  7  Gill  &  J.  480; 
Wood  ▼.  Parsons,  27  Mich.  169;  Lov- 
ing V.  Pairo,  10  Iowa,  282,  77  Am. 
Dec.  108.     [See  post,  i  276c] 

Lewis  V.  Barry,  72  Pa.  18,  may  he 
thought  an  exception  to  the  rule.  In 
that  case  H.,  domiciled  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, owning  real  estate  there  and  in 
Maryland,  executed  in  Maryland  an 
assignment  for  creditors  to  B.,  of  all 
his  estate,  with  preferences;  but  be- 
ing advised  that  it  was  void  as  to 
the  Pennsylvania  estate,  he,  the  next 


day,  made  an  assignment  there  to  L., 
reciting  the  first;  this  was  recorded 
immediately;  the  first  was  not  re- 
corded within  thirty  days.  L.  re- 
ceived the  rents  and  sold  the  real  es- 
tate in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  held 
that  the  deed  to  him  passed  nothing, 
and  that  B.  was  entitled  to  the  bal- 
ance in  his  hands.  It  was  also  held 
that  the  deed  to  B.  passed  aU  H-'s 
real  estate  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors  without  preferen- 
ces, and  that  as  to  creditors  both 
assignments  were  void;  so  that  the 
land  could  be  sold  imder  judgments 
against  H., — B.  claiming  and  receiv- 
ing from  L.,  validated,  it  was  held, 
L.'s  sale.  It  was  further  held  that 
the  money  received  by  B.  from  L.  was 
to  be  distributed  according  to  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania.  Now,  in  this 
case,  so  far  as  the  Maryland  assign- 
ment was  held  good,  this  was  be- 
cause it  was  validated  by  Pennsylva- 
nia law. 

^Orimtoood  v.  Bartels,  46  L.  J.  Ch. 
N.  S.  788,  25  Week.  Rep.  843;  Re 
Perkins,  2  Johns.  Ch.  124. 

See  also  post,  i  276b. 
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276  1/7.  Prefloription  govenied  by  lez  sitas.—  The  terms  of 
prescriptive  title  are  settled  by  the  lex  situs.  ^ 

275  2/7.  So,  as  to  establisliing  of  liens. — ^No  lien  can  be  es- 
tablished on  land  except  by  the  court  of  the  situs.  ^ 

2753/7.  So,  of  money  representing  land. — ^Money  into  which 
immovables,  by  action  of  law,  are  converted,  and  which  repre- 
sents such  immovables,  is  governed  by  the  lex  situs.^ 

2764/7.  Bo,  as  to  snocession. — In  respect  to  succession,  the 
same  rule  obtains.^  In  an  English  case,  in  1846,*  it  appeared 
that  an  estate  in  Sicily  was  granted  to  an  English  subject, 
which  he  disposed  of  by  his  will,  upon  certain  trusts;  it  was 
held  that,  as  he  coidd  not  subject  his  successor  to  a  course  of 
succession  different  from  that  which  accorded  with  the  grant 
and  the  law  of  Sicily,  so  neither  could  he  subject  the  successor, 
as  such,  to  any  duties  or  obligations  different  from  the  duties 
and  obligations  which  by  the  grant  and  the  law  of  Sicily  were 
annexed  to  his  holding. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  English  laws  of  legitimacy 
have  been  ruled,  in  England  and  the  United  States,  to  exclude 
from  the  inheritance  of  real  estate  parties  not  born  in  mar^ 
riajQ:e,  though  legitimated  abroad.^ 

2765/7.  So,  as  to  alienage. — ^When  the  right  of  an  alien  to 
hold  land  is  in  question,  the  prevailing  law  is  that  of  the  situs, 
and  not  that  of  tiie  alien's  domicil.  ^ 

275  6/7.  Local  laws  as  to  registry  must  be  eomplied  with. — It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  when  the  lex  situs  makes  the 
validity  of  a  document  to  depend  upon  a  certain  mode  of  ac- 
knowledgment and  registry,  those  conditions  must  be  complied 
with.  Their  omission  cannot  be  made  good  by  the  most  solemn 
modes  of  attestation  and  registration  adopted  by  the  state  from 
which  the  document  emanates.^ 

.  TiBeckford  v.  Wade,  17  Ves.  Sr.  87,  iNelaon  v.  Bridport,  8  Beav.  647, 

11  Revised  Rep.  20;  Pitt  v.  Dacre,  L.  10  Jur.  871. 

R.  3  Ch.  Div.  295,  45  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  ^Ante,  ||  242  et  aeq. 
796,  24  Week.  Rep.  943.     Post,  §  378. 

iA"orri»  V.  Chamhres,  29  Beav.  246,  jjut   see   ante,    %    260a,    upon    thla 

30  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  285,  7  Jur.  N.  S.  ^.,                                 «^      r- 

59,  Affirmed  in  3  De  G.  F.  &  J.  583,  7  P^'"^* 
Jur.  N.  S.  689,  4  L.  T.  N.  S.  345,  9 

Week.  Rep.  794;  Boyce  v.  Orundy,  9  lAnte,  §§  17,  123. 

Pet.  275,  9  L.  ed.  127.     See  post,  §  iKerr  v.  Moon,  9  Wheat.  565.  6  L. 

291.  ed.  161;  United  States  v.  Fow,  94  U. 

iForbes   v.    AdaTns,   9    Sim.     462;  S.   315,   24   L.   ed.   192;    Ooddard   v. 

Lewis  y.  Barry,  72  PsL.  IS,  Saiv-yer,   9   Allen,    78;    Nicholson   v. 

I  Post,  S5  560,  576b.  Leavitt,  4  Sandf.  252;  Donaldson  v. 
Vol.  I.  CoNFL.  op  Law« — 39. 
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276.  Exception  where  all  partiefl  to  oollatenl  oontract  are 
bound  by  another  law. — To  the  proposition,  however,  of  the  ex- 
dusive  authoritativeness  of  the  lex  situs,  there  has  been  intro- 
duced a  modification  which  will  be  considered  more  fully  heie- 
after,  when  the  law  as  to  movables  is  reviewed.^  This  modi- 
fication rests  on  the  position,  ably  maintained  by  Savigny,  that 
jurisdiction  is  founded  on  consent.  The  consent  of  the  owner, 
he  argues,  places  his  property  in  a  particular  state,  and  sub- 
jects that  property  to  the  law  of  such  state.  The  consent  of 
the  individual,  in  electing  a  particular  land  as  his  domicil,  sub- 
jects him  to  the  sovereign  of  that  land,  whose  laws  he  thus 
adopts  as  binding  on  himself.  [Row,  when  all  the  parties 
claiming  a  certain  piece  of  real  estate  are  of  one  domicil,  they 
may  be  viewed,  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  as  electing 
such  domicil  to  govern  them  in  relation  to  such  real  estate.  In 
accordance  with  this  view  it  was  held,  in  1868,  in  Missouri, 
that  an  assignment  executed  in  "New  York,  which  was  good  in 
New  York,  but  would  have  been  bad  in  Missouri,  was  capable, 
after  being  duly  executed  and  acknowledged  in  accordance 
with  the  Missouri  laws,  of  passing  real  estate  in  Missouri,  as 
against  an  execution  creditor,  who  was  a  citizen  of  New  York. 
The  case  was  put  on  the  ground  that  the  party  contesting  the 
New  York  assignment  was  himself  subject  to  the  New  York 
jurisdiction.  "It  never  could  be  endured,"  said  Wagner,  J., 
"that  a  foreign  assignment,  made  directly  in  opposition  to  our 
legislation,  should  have  the  effect  of  giving  an  advantage  to 
nonresident  creditors  to  the  injury  of  our  own  citizens.  But 
as  the  case  presents  no  such  question,  we  think  comity  requires 
and  justice  will  be  subserved  by  holding  the  assignment  good 
according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  executed."*  A 
similar  decision  was  given  by  the  supreme  court  of  Indiana  in 
1877.     In  this  case  a  deed  made  between  domiciled  citizens  of 

Phillipa,  18  Pa.    170,  55    Am.    Dec  iPost,  f  360.    As  to  control  over 

614;  Lewis  t.  Barry,  72  Pa.  18,  and  foreign  real  estate  by  compelling  aa- 

other  cases  cited  in  Wharton,  Ev.  f  sent  of  owner,  see  post^  S  283. 

1052.     As  to  assignments  on  corpora-  tThuraton   v.    Rosenfield,    42   Mo. 

tion  books,  see  post,  %  376.  474,  97  Am.  Dec.  351.     See  Bryan  v. 

The  common-law  rule   prescribing  Briahin,  26  Mo.  423«  72  Am.  Dec.  219. 

that    suits    affecting    title    to    real  But  here  all  that  could  have  passed 

estate  must  be  brought  in  a  court  of  was  the  assignor's  title  in  such  land, 

the  situs,  being  a  principle  of  inter-  simply  as  against  the  particular  exe- 

national  law,  has  not  been  affected  cution    creditor.     The    land     would 

by  the  English  judicature  act.    Foote,  have  still  been  open  to  attack  by  a 

Private  International  Jurisprudence,  creditor  domiciled  in  Missouri,  noi- 

p.  268.  withstanding  such  assignment. 
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Indiana,  of  land  situated  in  Missouri,  contained  no  covenant 
of  seisin  except  the  words  "grant,  bargain,  sell,  and  convey," 
which,  by  the  laws  of  Missouri,  implied  a  covenant  of  seisin, 
but  by  the  laws  of  Indiana  did  not  so  imply.  It  was  ruled  by 
the  supreme  court  of  Indiana  that  the  meaning  of  the  contro- 
verted words  was  governed  by  the  laws  of  Indiana.*  And  the 
verbal  interpretation  of  an  executory  contract  as  to  land  in  an- 
other state  may  depend  on  the  law  of  the  domicil  to  which  both 
parties  belong.* 

2761/^.  Claims  not  affecting  title  goyemed  by  personal  law. — 
Whether  a  security  given  on  immovables  is  governed  by  the 
lex  situs  of  the  immovables  is  to  be  determined  by  that  law.  If 
that  law  says,  "This  security  is  an  alienation  of  the  immov- 
ables," then  the  security  is  governed  by  the  lex  sitiLS.^  But 
where  a  claim  may  be  sued  on  without  affecting  title,  it  is  gov- 
erned by  the  law  applicable  to  contracts,^  as  is  the  case  with  an 
action  for  breach  of  covenant  of  quiet  enjoyment'  And,  as  a 
general  rule,  contracts  relating  to  immovables  are  governed  by 
tiieir  own  distinctive  law,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  act  directly 
on  the  immovables,  in  which  case  the  lex  situs  prevails.*  The 
remedy  against  a  mortgagor  can  be  pursued  in  any  state  in 
which  he  may  be  served,  though  the  land  cannot  be  proceeded 
against  except  in  the  situs.  *^  Yet,  in  England,  when  the  par- 
ties are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor,  bills  to 
foreclose  foreign  mortgages  have  been  entertained.  • 

876a.  limits  of  operation  of  the  principle  of  lex  situs;  dis- 
tinction based  upon  nature  of  question. — The  broad  proposition, 
stated  in  ante,  §  273,  that  land  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the 

tBeil^ll  Y.Bethell,  64  Ind.428,  23  Madd.  16,  and  other  cases;  Watts  t. 

Am.  Rep.  650.     See  De  Wolf  v.  John-  Waddle,  6  Pet.  400,    8    L.  ed.    442; 

son,  10  Wheat.  368,  6  L.  ed.  343.  Bnne  v.  Hartford  F.  Ins.  Co.  96  U. 

*Ibid,;  Olenn  v.  Thistle,  23  Miss.  S.  627,    24   L.  ed.  868;    Ooddard   ▼. 

42.  Saicyer,  9  Allen,  78. 

That  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the        iDe  Wolf  v.  Johnson,  10  Wheat, 

parties  is  to  determine  the  verbal  in-  368,  0  L.  ed.  343.     Post,  §  368. 
terpretation  of  a  contract  as  to  real        ^Jackson  v.   Banna,  63  N.   C.    (8 

estate,  while  the  lew  situs  determines  Jones,  L.)   188.     Post,  §§  292,  368. 
the  mode  of  its  operation,  see  West-        *Post,    §§    292,   368;    Campbell  v. 

lake     (1880)      §     160;     Holmes     v.  Dent,  2  Moore,  P.  C.  C.  292. 
Holmes,  1  Russ.  &  M.  660,  8  L.  J.  Ch.        5  Jones,  Mortg.  §  661. 
157.  ^Paget  v.  Ede,  L.  R.  18  Eq.  118,  43 

iPost,  S  368;   Westlake    (1880)    §  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  671,  30  L.  T.  N.  S. 

150.    citing    Johnstone    v.    Baker,    4  228,  22  Week.  Rep.  626. 
Madd.  474  note;  Elliott  v.  Minto,  6 
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place  where  it  i«  situated;  and  the  more  specific  propositions 
(which,  in  substance,  have  been  frequently  repeated  by  the 
courts)  that  the  disposition  of  real  property,  whether  by  deed, 
<lesc3nt,  or  any  other  mode,  is  exclusively  subject  to  the  govern- 
ment within  whose  jurisdiction  the  property  is  situated;^  and 
that  the  title  to,  or  an  interest  in,  land  can  only  be  acquired  or 
lost  agreeably  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  same  Is  situ- 
ated,*— ^need  no  explanation  or  qualification  when  confined  to 
I  he  incidents  of  real  property  that  depend  wholly  upon  the  oper- 
ation  of  law,  without  the  intervention  of  a  contract  or  other  in- 
strument, or  when  the  collateral  effect  only  of  a  contract  or  in- 

Wntted  Statea  v.  Fow,  94  U.  S.  The  alienation,  transmission,  and 

:U5,  24  L.  ed.  192;  Arndt  v.  Griggs,  descent  of  real  estate  is  governed  by 

134  U.  8.  316,  33  L.  ed.  918,  10  Sup.  the  laws  of  the  country  or  state  in 

<'t.  Rep.  657;  Hutchinson  fur  est.  Go.  which    it    is    situated.     Apperson    v. 

V.  Caldwell,  162  U.  S.  65,  38  L.  ed.  Bolton,  29  Ark.  418. 

:J50,  14  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  594;  Holhrook  It  is  for  each  state  to  prescribe  the 

V.  Boxcmauy  62  N.  H.  313;  Breirer  v.  mode    and    manner    of    tnin8ferrin«r 

f'oo?  (Md.)  18  Atl.  864.  real  estate  situated  within  its  limitff. 

tHoaford  v.  yichoUty  1  Paipe,  220.  and  all  deeds  of  conveyance  must  be 

Tlie    general    proposition    has    as-  made  to  conform  to  the  laws  thus 

--limed  other  forms.    Thus:  prescribed.     Watson   v.    Atwood,   25 

It  is  not  within  the  power  of  one  Conn.  319. 

^tate  to  prescribe  the  mode  by  which  Nothing  is  better  settled  than  that 

real  property  shall    be    conveyed    in  the  law  of  the  place  where  real  and 

iin other.     Watts   v.    W^ addle,    6  Pet.  immovable  property  is  situated  ex- 

389,  8  L.  ed.  437.  dusively  governs  with  respect  to  the 

Tlie  mode  of  transfer  of  real   cs-  rights  of  the  parties,  and  the  modes 

tate  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  of  transfer  and  distribution.     \Mien 

state  legislature  where  the  title  has  the  property  is  real  estate,   the  le^ 

passed  from  the  Federal  government,  rei  sitcB  controls.     Smith  v.  Smith, 

and   is   in   controversy   between   pri-  174  111.  52,  43  L.  R.  A.  403,  50  N.  E. 

vate  citizens.     Langdon  v.  Sherwood,  1083. 

124  U.  8.  74,  31  L.  ed.  344,  8  Sup.  The  validity  of    a    conveyance    or 

€t.  Rep.  429.  transfer  of  real  estate  must  be  de- 

Immovable,    or    real,    property    is  ter mined  by  the    law  of    the    plan* 

j?overned  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  property  is  situated.    Lov- 

in  which  it  is  situated  as  to  its  title,  ing  v.  Pairo,  10  Iowa,  282.  77  Am. 

descent,  and  the  forms  necessary  to  Dec.  108. 

be  observed  in  its  conveyance.    Cos-  The  laws    of    the    state  in  which 

tleinan  v  Jeffries,  60  Ala.  380.  lands  are  situated  control  in  acquir* 
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strument  affecting  the  property  is  involved.  Thus,  the  acquisi- 
tion or  loss  of  title  by  operation  of  law,^  the  tenure  and  nature 
of  the  estate  by  which  the  property  is  held/  the  manner  and  ex- 
tent of  its  enjoyment,^  and  other  incidents  which  are  independ- 

ing  and  transferring  title.    Lucas  v.  title  can  pass  from  one  person  to  an- 

Tucker,  17  Ind.  41.  other.     Keane    v.     Chamberlain,    14 

A  conveyanee  or  encumbrance,  eze-  App.  D.  C.  84. 

cuted  in.  one  state,  of  land  situated  s  As  to  law  determining  effect  of 

in  another  is  governed  by  the  law  of  marriage    upon     real     property,    see 

the  latter,  and  all  questions  relating  ante,  S§  191,  192a.    For  intestate  de-  . 

to  the  validity  thereof  are  to  be  de-  scent  of  real  property,  see  post,   } 

termined  according  to  that  law,  and  576b. 

not  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  The  title  to  land  acquired  by  ac- 

ol  the  contract,  or  of  the  domicil  of  eretion  is  a  title  acquired  under  the- 

the   contracting  parties.    Nathan  v.  operation  of    the  law  of    the    state^ 

Lee,  152  Ind.  232,  43  L.  R.  A.  820,  52  which  each  state  determines  for  it- 

N.  E.  987.  self.     8t,  Louis  v.  Rutz,  138  U.  S. 

land  is  held  and  alienated  accord-  226,  34  L.  ed.  941,  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 

ing  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  337. 

is  situated,  and  it  cannot  be  held  or  The  law  of  the  state  in  which  the^ 

appropriated  otherwise  than  accord-  lands    lie    determines    the    question 

ing  to  such  law.     Sneed  v.  Ewing,  6  whether  the  bed  of  waters  belongs  to- 

J.  J.  Marsh.  460,  22  Am.  Dec.  41.  the  state  or  to  the  owners  of  ripa- 

The  mode  of  transmitting  or  trans-  rian   lands,   where   these  have   beea 

ferring  title  to  real  property  beyond  granted  by  the  United  States  with- 

the  limits  of  the  state  is  not  within  out  reservation  or  restriction.  Lamp- 

the  scope  of  the  legislature  of  New  rei/  v.  State,  52  Minn.  181,  18  L.  R. 

York.     Neither    can    the    courts    of  A.  670,  38  Am.  St.  Rep.  541,  53  N. 

that  state,  except  as  they  may  exer-  W.  1139. 

cise  jurisdiction  over  persons  by  any  The  law  of  South  Carolina  deter- 

judgment  or  decree,  affect  the  title  mines  who  is  the  rightful  owner  of 

to  such  property.    Elliott  v.  Wood,  land  in  that  state  within  the  mean- 

45  N.  Y.  71.  ing   of   the   act  of   Congress  giving 

The    law    of    the    sovereignty  in  compensation  for  lands  sold  for  di- 

which  real  property  is  situated  gov-  rect  taxes.     Olover  v.  United  States, 

ems  as  to  the  transfer  of  such  prop-  29  Ct.  CI.  236. 

erty,  whether  conveyed  absolutely  or  *  See  post,  f  276b,  note  7. 

by    way    of    mortgage.     Commercial  ^  The  question  of  the  right  of  a» 

Bank  v.  Jackson,  7  S.  D.  135,  63  N.  abutting  owner    to    enjoin    the  con- 

W.  548.  struction  of  an  elevated  railroad  in 

The  title  and  disposition  of  real  a  street  depends  upon  the  law  of  the 

property  are    exclusively  subject   to  state  in  which  such  street  and  rail- 

the  state  wherein  it  lies,  which  can  road  are  located,  and  not  upon  that 

alone  prescribe  the  mode  whereby  the  of  the  residence  of  the  owner.    Lo- 
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ent  of  oantracty  depend  exclusively  upon  the  hx^  ret  siim.  So, 
the  lex  rei  sUcb  determines  the  existence  of  a  resulting  trust  in 
real  property,  even  though  the  question  involves  the  collateral 
and  indirect  effect  of  a  contract* 

As  applied  to  the  direct  and  legitimate  effect  of  a  contract 
with  respect  to  real  property,  however,  the  foregoing  proposi- 
tions— and  especially  the  more  specific  proposition  frequently 
repeated  by  the  courts,  that  a  contract  with  reference  to  real 
property  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property 
is  situated — ^need  qualification,  or  at  least  explanation ;  for  it  is 
«lear,  upon  principle  and  authority,  that  not  every  question  that 
may  arise  with  respect  to  such  a  contract  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  situated,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  possible  applicatory  laws.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  so  far  as  the  contract  is  execu- 
tory, it  presents  personal  rights  and  obligations  which  do  not 
affect  the  title  to,  or  any  interest  in,  the  property  itself.  As 
subsequently  shown,  such  rights  and  obligations  are  not  neces- 
sarily to  be  referred  to  the  lex  rei  sitcs.'^ 

Not  only  may  questions  that  affect  only  the  personal  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  parties  under  such  a  contract  be  referred 
to  the  law  of  a  place  other  than  that  where  the  property  is  situ- 
ated, but  an  examination  of  the  decisions  discloses  that  even 
questions  that  ultimately  affect  the  title  to,  or  an  interest  in,  the 
property  itself,  are  frequently  referred  to  another  law.    Thus,  as 

henstine  ▼.  Union  Elev.  R.  Co.  25  C.  though  the  land  in  this  case  was  sit- 

G.  A.  304,  53  U.  S.  App.  1,  80  Fed.  9.  uated    in    Arkansas.    It  would  ap- 

^Seaman   v.    Cook^    14     111.     501;  pear,  however,  that  the  decisions  in 

Acker  y.  Priest,  92  Iowa,  610.  61  N.  Arkansas  were  to  the  same  effect. 
W.  235.  So,  whether  an  equitable  mortgagr 

In  Piokeit  v.  Ferguson,  86  Tenn.  is  created    by    the    delivery  in  New 

642,  8  S.  W.  386,  the  court  apparent-  York,  to  a  creditor,  of  title  deeds  to 

ly  relied  upon  Tennessee  authorities  real  property  in  New  York,  is  to  he 

for    its    decision    that   no   resulting  determined  by  the  law  of  that  state, 

trust   arises    upon   the   purchase    of  Griffin  v.  Griffin,  18  N.  J.  Eq.  104. 
land  at  a  judicial  sale  by  a  tenant.       ^Post,  $  276d. 
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will  be  shown  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  section,®  the  question 
of  usury,  even  as  afiPecting  the  validity  of  a  mortgage  of  real 
property,  is  frequently,  in  conformity  to  the  presumed  intention 
of  the  parties,  referred  to  the  law  of  a  place  other  than  that 
where  the  property  is  situated ;  and  is  seldom,  if  ever,  referred  to 
the  lex  ret  sUcb  as  such.  In  other  words,  while  the  question  of 
usury  in  such  a  case  ultimately  affects  the  title  to,  or  an  inter- 
est in,  real  property,  such  effect  is  only  incidental,  and  the  ques- 
tion does  not  relate  distinctively  to  real  property,  but  pertains  to 
contracts  in  general,  and  is  therefore  governed  by  the  princi- 
ples applicable  to  contracts  in  general. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  frame  any  ge- 
neric distinction  by  which  questions  that  are  necessarily  and  in- 
evitably to  be  referred  to  the  lex  rei  sitoB,  as  such,  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  those  that  may,  under  some  circumstances,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  law  of  another  place ;  but  an  examination  of  the 
decisions  with  reference  to  specific  questions  discloses  that, 
while  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  exclusive  applicability  of  the  lex 
rei  sitcB,  as  such,  to  questions  that  relate  primarily  and  distinc- 
tively to  real  property,  or  real  property  contracts  (e.  g.,  the 
form  or  mode  of  execution  of  a  deed  of  real  property),  some,  at 
least,  of  the  questions  arising  under  such  a  contract,  that  do  not 
relate  primarily  to  real  property,  though  they  ultimately  affect 
the  same,  do  not  fall  within  the  exclusive  operation  of  the  lex  rei 
siicB.  To  put  it  in  another  form:  The  general  proposition 
that  the  disposition  of  real  property  by  contract  is  governed  by 
the  lex  ret  sitas  can  be  accepted  without  qualification  or  explana- 
tion only  so  far  as  it  concerns  laws  that  relate  distinctively  and 
primarily  to  real  property.* 

9Po8t,  I  510k.  to  the  Uaf  rei  sitcB  Is  well  illustrated 

*  The  point  that  not  every  matter  by  the  opinion  in  Bentley  v.  Whitte- 

affecting  the  ultimate  validity  of  a  more,  19  N.  J.  Eq.  462,  97  Am.  Dec. 

deed  and  its    effect    to    convey  real  671.    The  court  admitted  the  general 

property  is  necessarily  to  be  referred  principle  that  the  validity  of  every 
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276b.  Qnestioiif  direeily  and  dittuictiyely  affcoting  title  to,  or 
interest  in,  real  property.-— Questions  concerning  the  mode  or 
manner  of  solemnization  of  an  executed  contract^  by  which  an 
interest  in,  or  the  title  to,  real  property  is  created  or  transferred, 
clearly  belong  to  the  class  of  questions,  alluded  to  in  the  last 
section,  that  relate  distinctively  and  directly  to  real  property; 
and  they  are,  therefore,  to  be  referred  exclusively  to  the  lex  rei 
sitcB,  without  reference  to  the  domicil  of  the  parties,  the  place 
of  the  execution  of  the  instrument  or  contract,  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstance whatsoever.  ^  This  rule  covers  the  attestation  by  wit- 
disposition  of  real  estate  must  de-  the  assignment  was  executed  out  of 
pend  upon  the  law  of  the  country  in  the  state.  The  difference  in  the 
which  the  estate  is  situated,  and  said  scope  assigned  to  the  respective  stat- 
that,  with  regard  to  the  mere  mode  utes  is,  therefore,  obviously  due  to 
or  form  of  conveyance  and  the  capac-  the  fact  that  matter  covered  by  the 
ity  of  parties,  no  question  could  be  latter  statute  is  one  that  relates  pri- 
made ;  but  nevertheless  held  that  the  marily  and  distinctively  to  real  prop- 
title  to  real  property  in  New  Jersey  erty,  and  thus  comes  within  the  prin- 
passed  by  an  assignment  for  credit-  ciple,  Lex  rei  sitw;  while  the  mat- 
ors  executed  in  New  York  in  the  ter  covered  by  the  former  statute 
form  required  by  the  law  of  New  only  indirectly  and  incidentally  af- 
Jersey  to  convey  real  property,  not-  fects  real  property,  and  comes  with- 
withstanding  that  the  assignment  in  the  principles  applicable  to  oon- 
oontained  preferences  which  were  per-  tracts  genersJIy. 
mitted  by  the  law  of  New  York,  but  i  The  law  of  the  place  where  the 
not  allowed  by  the  law  of  New  Jer-  land  is  situated  governs  as  to  the 
sey.  It  is  true  that  the  court  for-  formalities  necessary  to  the  transfer 
mally  puts  the  decision  upon  the  of  real  |>roperty,  whether  testamen- 
ground  that  the  statute  of  New  Jer-  tary  or  inter  vivos.  Robertson  v. 
sey,  while  it  forbids  preferences  in  Pickrell,  109  U.  S.  608,  27  L.  ed.  1049, 
an  assignment  for  creditors  made  In  3  Sup.  Ct.  Bep.  407. 
that  state  by  a  person  domiciled  In  Barry  v.  Snotoden,  106  Fed.  671, 
therein,  does  not  forbid  such  prefer-  the  court,  while  holding  that  the  va- 
ences  in  an  assignment  made  in  an-  lidity  of  a  stipulation  for  attorney's 
other  state  by  a  person  domiciled  fees  in  a  mortgage  upon  land  in  In- 
therein;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  diana  to  a  building  and  loan  associa- 
there  was  nothing  more  in  the  Ian-  tion  of  Illinois  was  to  be  determined 
guage  of  the  statute  to  confine  its  by  the  law  of  Illinois  because  the  by- 
operation  to  assignments  made  in  the  laws  of  the  association  provided  that 
state  than  there  was  in  the  statute  all  contracts  made  with  it  should  be 
regulating  conveyances  of  real  prop-  deemed  to  have  been  made  at  its 
erty, which concededly  applied  though  home    office    in    Illinois,  said:     ^Qf 
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nessea,*  seal,'  acknowledgment,*  delivery,^  registration.*^*  The 
lex  ret  siice  may,  of  course,  by  an  express  statutory  provision  tc- 
chat  efFect,  be  satisfied,  in  case  the  contract  is  executed  in  an- 
other jurisdiction,  by  compliance  with  the  law  of  that  jurisdic- 
tion in  these  respects ;®  but  that  fact  does  not  militate  against  the- 
proposition  that  the  lex  ret  sitce  is  the  ultimate  criterion.  Again, 
the  form,  construction,  essential  validity  and  efFect  of  a  contract 
or  instrument,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  title  to  or  an  interest  in  the 
property  itself,  is  in  general  governed  by  the  lex  rei  sitce''  though 

course,  so  far  -as  the  mere  forms  to       ^^-Ante,  f  276  6/7. 
be  observed    in    the    execution  of  a       <  The  existence   of    such   a    local 
mortgage   are    concerned,  they  must  statute  accoimts  for  the  decisions  in 
conform  to  the    law    of    the  state  the   following    cases,   which  applied 
where  the  real  estate  is  situated/'         the  test  prescribed  by  the  law  of  the 

iClark  v.  Graham,  6  Wheat.  577,  place  where  the  instrument  was  ex- 
5  L.  ed.  334;  Atwater  v.  Seely,  1  Mc-   ecuted:   Secrist  v.  Green,  3  Wall.  744, 
Crary,  264,  2  Fed.  133;   Larendon'a   18  L.  ed.  153;  Carpenter  v.  Dexter,  8- 
Succession,  39  La.  Ann.  952,  3  So.   Wall.  513,  19  L.  ed.  426;  Seioall  v. 
219.  Haymaker,  127  U.  S.  719,  32  L.  ed. 

Wnited  States  v.  Crosby,  7  290,  8  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  1848;  Root  v. 
Cranch,  115,  3  L.  ed.  287;  Gxbbs  v.  Brotherson,  4  McLean,  230,  Fed.  Cas. 
ycGuirc,  70  Hiss.  646,  12  So.  829;  No.  12,036;  Morton  v.  Smith,  2  Dill. 
Adams  v.  Clutterbuck,  L.  R.  10  Q.  B.  316,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,867 ;  Oarriok  v. . 
Div.  403,  52  L.  J.  Q.  B.  N.  S.  607,  Chamberlain,  97  111.  620;  Stinson  v. 
48  L.  T.  N.  S.  614,  31  Week.  Rep.  Geer,  42  Kan.  520,  22  Pac.  586;  Green 
723.  So  far,  however,  as  the  question  v.  Gross,  12  Neb.  117,  10  N.  W.  469. 
affects  the  form  of  action,  it  is  to  7  The  form  of  conveyance  adopted 
be  referrt^d  to  the  Zeor  fori.  See  post,  by  each  state  for  the  transfer  of  real' 
%  747.  property  must  be  observed.    Oakey  v.. 

4 Richards  v.  Randolph,  5  Mason,  Bennett,  11  How.  33,  13  L.  ed.  593. 
116  Fed.  Cas.  No.  11,772;  Dawson  v.       In  Goddard  v.  Sawyer,  9  Allen,  78, 
Hayden,   67    HI.   52;    Post   v.   First  in  which  the  validity  of  a  mortgage- 
^af.  Baitfc,  138  111.  559,  28  N.  E.  978;   on   real   property   was    attacked   as 
Hdney  v.  Marshall,  9  Md.  194;  Roode  void  for  want  of  definiteness  in  its 
V.   State,  5  Neb.   174,  26  Am.   Rep.   condition,   the  court   held   that   the- 
475;   Morris  v.  Linton,  61  Neb.  537,  question  as  to  the  validity  was  to  be  • 
85  N.  W.  565 ;   Graham  v.  Whitely,  decided  by  the  law  of  Massachusetts, 
20  N.  J.  L.  264;   Harmon  ex  dem.  where  the  mortgaged  premises  were 
Fay  r.  Tcft,  1  Tyler  (Vt.)  6;  Smith  situated,  and  not  by  the  law  of  New 
V.  Ingram,  130  N.  C.  100,  61  L.  R.  Hampshire,  where  it  was    executed 
A,  878,  40  S.  E.  984.  and   where   the   parties   thereto   re- 

^Freeland  v.  Charnley,  80  Ind.  132.  sided. 
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SO  far  as  it  affects  merely  the  personal  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  parties  it  may  be  governed  by  another  law.  Under  the  law 
of  Louisiana,  however,  declaring  that  '^the  form  and  effect  of 
public  and  private  written  instruments  are  governed  by  the  laws 

The   estate   of   the   mortgagor   or  effect  according  to  the  law  of  New 

mortgagee    in    mortgaged     premises  York. 

within  the  state  of  New  York  must  The  lem  rei  tita  controls  convey- 

follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  anoes    of    real    estate,    determining 

state    tribunals.      R€    Kellogg,    113  their   yalidity,   operation,   and    oon- 

Fed.  120.  struction.      Wheeler   v.    Walker,    64 

The  question  whether  a  mortgage  Ala.  660.    It  was  held  in  this  case 

conveys  the    title,   or   is    merely  a  that,  under    the    law    of    Alabama, 

pledge  or  security  for  the  debt,  de-  where  the  deed  was  executed  and  the 

pends  upon  the  law  of  the  state  m  land  was  situated,  the  lands  conveyed 

which  the  land  was  situated  at  the  to  a  married  woman  became  a  part 

time   the    mortgage    was    executed,  of  her  statutory  separate  estate,  the 

Chappell  V.  Jardine,  61  Conn.  66.  estate  granted  not  being  otherwise 

The  effect  upon  the  title  of  a  con-  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  deed, 

tract  whereby  land  is  sold  in  pay-  Whether  a  quitclaim  deed  conveys 

ment  of  a  pre-existing  debt,  with  a  an  estate  of  inheritance  or  an  estate 

right  of  repurchase  on  the  part  of  merely  for  life  depends  upon  the  law 

the  debtor,  is  determined  by  the  law  of  the  state   in  which   the  land   is 

of  the  place  where  the  land  is  situ-  situated,  although  the  effect  of  the 

ated.    Baxter  v.  Wiley,  9  Vt.  276,  31  deed  in  that  respect  comes  in  ques- 

Am.  Dec.  623.  tion  in  a  suit  in  Indiana  in  which 

While  the  nature  and  construction  the  deed  is  tendered  as  a  condition 
of  a  contract  of  loan  made  in  New  of  rescinding  a  contract  Roharde  ▼. 
York  is  to  be  determined  by  that  Marley,  80  Ind.  186. 
state,  the  effect  of  a  deed  of  land  in  A  deed  of  the  comptroller  of  the 
California,  executed  as  security  for  state  of  New  York  purporting  to  con- 
the  loan,  must  be  determined  by  the  vey  land  situated  therein,  which,  by 
law  of  California,  and  the  law  of  the  statute  of  that  state,  is  pre- 
the  latter  state  must  therefore  gov-  sumptive  evidence  that  he  had  au- 
em  the  right  to  foreclose  and  re-  thority  to  sell  and  convey  the  land, 
deem.  Allen  v.  Allen,  06  Cal.  184,  and  that  all  the  proceedings  required 
16  L.  R.  A.  646,  30  Pac.  213.  In  this  by  law  to  be  had  prior  to  the  execu- 
case  it  was  held  that  the  debt,  to  tion  of  such  conveyance  had  been 
secure  which  the  deed  was  made,  had,  is  admissible  for  the  same  pur- 
being  barred  by  the  statute  of  limi-  pose,  and  has  the  same  effect,  in  the 
tation  of  New  York,  the  right  to  re-  courts  of  Connecticut  as  in  those  of 
deem  the  land  was  likewise  barred  New  York.  WaUon  v.  Atwood,  25 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  in  Cali-  Conn.  310. 

fomia,   although   the   fact   that  the  Wines  v.  Woods,  109  Ind.  291,  10 

debt  was  barred  would  not  have  such  N.  E.  399.  applied  the  law  of  Wia- 
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and  usages  of  the  place  where  they  are  passed  or  ^cecuted,  h\n 
the  e£Fect  of  acts  passed  in  one  country  to  have  effect  in  another 
is  r^ulated  by  the  laws  of  the  country  where  such  acts  are  to 
have  effect^"  it  is  held  that  the  question  whether  an  instrument 
affecting  real  property  in  Louisiana  is  in  form  and  essence  a 
mortgage  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it 
was  executed,  and  if  according  to  that  law  it  is  a  mortgage  it 
must  be  given  effect  as  a  mortgage  in  Louisiana,  where  it  was 
intefided  to  operate  and  have  effect,  although  it  is  not  in  es- 
sence or  in  form  a  mortgage  according  to  the  law  of  the  latter 
state.  ^  Again,  if  the  lex  rei  sitw  upon  the  point  in  question  is 
merely  a  rule  of  construction,  and  is  not  exclusive  of  a  contrary 
intention,  the  construction  or  effect  of  the  instrument  may,  con- 

conain,  by  which  a  tax  deed,  regular  strument  on  its  face  was  designated 

upon   its   face,   is   presumptive   eyi-  a    "trust    deed"    and    the    grantees 

dence  of  the  regularity  of  prior  pro-  "trustees,"  was,  in  conformity  with 

ceedings,  and  is  prima  fade  proof  of  the  laws  of  Iowa,  to  be  regarded  as 

title  in  the  grantee.  an  assignment  for  creditors  and  the 

And  Bron8on  v.  8t.  Croix  Lumber  grantees  as  assignees,  so  that  a  judg- 

Co,  44  Minn.  348^  46  N.  W.  570,  ap-  ment  rendered  against  them  in  Iowa 

plied  another  statutory  provision  of  as  assignees  was  as  valid  as  though 

Wisconsin,  by  which  such  a  deed  be-  it  had  been  obtained  against  them 

comes  conclusive  evidence  of  title  in  as  trustees. 

the  grantee  after  lapse  of  the  statu-       ^Gates  v.  Oaither,  46  La.  Ann.  286, 

tory  period  of  limitation.  15  So.  60. 

8chee  v.  La  Grange,  78  Iowa,  101,       So,  Miller  v.  Shottoell,  38  La.  Ann. 

42  N.  W.  616,  held  that  the  charac-  891,  held  that  an  instrument  executed 

ter  of  a  conveyance  of  real  property  in  Alabama  between  a  citizen  of  that 

made  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  and  state  and  a  citizen  of  Louisiana  upon 

the  legal  stati«s  or  relationship  of  real  property  in  Louisiana,  shown  to 

the  grantees  to  the  parties  for  whom  be  a  mortgage  according  to  the  law 

they  act  under  the  terms  of  the  in-  of  Alabama,  will  be  treated  as  such 

strument,   are  to  be  determined  by  by  the  courts  of  Louisiana;  but  that 

the  law  of  the  state  where  the  land  the  law  of  Louisiana  under  which  a 

is  situated,  rather  than  by  the  law  mortgage  does  not  of  itself  operate 

of   the   state  where  the   instrument  as  a  devestiture  of  title  will  be  ap- 

was   executed.      It  was   accordingly  plied  to  it. 

held    that    a    conveyance    made   in       So,   a   deed   of  trust  executed   in 

Pennsylvania  of  land  in  Iowa  for  the  another  state  upon  real  property  in 

benefit  of  creditors,  though  the  in-  Louisiana  to  secure  the  payment  of 
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formably  to  the  presumed  intention  of  the  parties^  be  referred 
to  the  lex  loci  contractus,^ 

The  general  capacity  to  convey  the  title  to,  or  an  interest  in,. 
real  property  is  clearly  to  be  determined  by  the  lex  ret  sites ;^^ 
but,  as  elsewhere^  ^  shown,  assuming  a  general  capacity  by  the 
lex  rei  sHcb,  it  is  not  so  clear,  either  upon  principle  or  authority,, 
that  tlie  capacity  to  convey,  for  a  particular  purpose,  e.  g.,  the 
capacity  of  a  married  woman  to  mortgage  her  real  property  as 
security  for  a  debt  of  her  husband,  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
lex  rei  sitcB,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lex  loci  contractus,  when  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  situated  with  reference  to 
such  purpose,  though  broad  enough  to  cover  contracts  relating 
to  real  property,  does  not  relate  distinctively  or  primarily  to  such 
contracts,  but  embraces  generally  all  contracts  executed  for  the 
purpose  in  question. 

A  voluntary  power  of  attorney  to  convey  land  must  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  lex  rei  sitce;^^  but  when 
so  executed  it  is  effectual  wherever  the  place  of  its  execution  may 
have  been,  unless  it  is  contrary  to  some  law  of  the  situs  of  the 

promissory  notes  will  be  enforced  as  the  intention  of  the  parties,  and  that 
a  conventional  mortgage.  Pickett  t.  the  use  of  the  words  "mortgage  and 
Foster,  36  Fed.  614.  warrant,"  in  view  of  the  provisions 

9  In  Brown  v.  yationaX  Bank,  44  of  the  Indiana  statute  and  the  execu- 
Oliio  St.  269,  6  N.  £.  648,  it  was  held  tion  of  the  mortgage  in  that  state, 
tliat  a  mortgage  upon  land  in  Ohio,  was  illustrative  of  the  intention  of 
executed   and   delivered   in    Indiana,  the  parties  that  the  fee  simple  should 
containing      the      operative      words  pass, 
"mortgage  and  wan  ant,"  which,  by       *•  See  ante,  %  118c. 
tlie  law  of  Indiana,  are  sufficient  to       n  See  ante,  §  118c 
pass  a  fee  simple  estate  in  the  lands       ^^Butter field  v.  Beall,  3  Ind.  203; 
mortgaged   without    the   use  of  the  Morris  v.  Linton,  61  Neb.  537,  85  X. 
word   "heirs,"   was   not  defeated   or  W.  565;   Linton  v.  Moorhead   (Pa.) 
extinguished  by  the    death    of    the  50  Atl.  264. 

mortgagee.  The  decision  was  upon  In  Oarriek  v.  Chamberlain^  97  Ilh 
the  ground  that  the  general  rule  that  620,  where  it  was  held  that  com- 
the  use  of  the  word  "heirs"  is  es-  pliance  with  the  law  of  the  state 
sential  to  a  conveyance  of  a  fee  sim-  where  the  power  of  attorney  was 
pie  was  not  absolute,  but  subject  to  executed  was  sufficient  altltoogh  the 
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property.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  when  the  person  who  under- 
takes to  convey  another's  land  does  not  derive  his  authority  from 
the  latter,  but  from  a  judgment  or  order  of  a  court  of  a  state  or 
-country  other  than  that  in  which  the  property  is  situated,  though, 
-as  elsewhere^  *  shown,  such  a  court  has  jurisdiction,  imder  some 
eircumstances,  to  compel  the  owner  to  execute  a  conveyance 
which  shall  be  valid  and  effectual.  But  a  committee  in  lun- 
acy, ^*  or  other  officer,  ^'^  appointed  by  a  court  of  one  state  or 
country,  cannot  execute  an  effectual  conveyance  of  real  property 
in  another. 

276e.  Questions  indirectly  and  incidentally  affecting  real 
property.—- As  there  are  some  questions  that  clearly  and  unmis- 
takably relate  distinctively  and  primarily  to  real  property,  and 
are  therefore  governed  by  the  lex  ret  sitoB,  so  there  are  others, 
arising  under  the  contract,  that  clearly  do  not  relate  primarily 
and  distinctively  to  the  property,  but  only  indirectly  and  inciden- 
tally affect  it,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  referred  exclusively, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  to  the  lex  rei  sitcB.  Questions  affect- 
ing the  consideration  belong  to  this  class.  Thus,  as  elsewhere^ 
shown,  the  validity  of  a  mortgage  of  real  property,  as  affected  by 
usury  in  the  consideratioii,  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  lex  rei 
siicB,  as  such ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  matters  affecting  the 

land  was  in  Illinois,  there  was  a  in  which  the  lunatic  and  the  com- 
statutoiy  provision  to  that  effect  in  mittee  reside.  Hotohkiss  v.  Middle- 
the  latter  state.  kauf,  06  Va.  649,  43  L.  R.  A.  806, 

IS  See  post,  §  289a.  32  S.  E.  36. 

14  A  conveyance  of  land  in  Texas  The  jurisdiction  of  lunacy  is  strict- 
by  the  committee  of  a  lunatic  ap-  ly  territorial;  and  a  court  of  equity 
pointed  in  New  York,  pursuant  to  in  North  Carolina  cannot  charge  the 
a  decree  of  a  court  of  that  state,  land  of  the  lunatic  in  another  state, 
does  not  affect  the  title  to  the  land,  or  its  proceeds  in  the  hands  of  his 
Morris  v.  Hand,  70  Tex.  481,  8  S.  W.  heir,  for  his  past  support.  Allison  v, 
^10.  Campbell,  21  N.  C.  (1  Der.  &  B.  £q.) 

A  conveyance  of  land  in  Virginia   152. 
^ty   the    committee   of   a   lunatic   is       is  See  post^  §  289a. 
invalid    when    authorized    only    by       i  See  post,  §  510k. 
judgment  of  a  court  of  another  state 
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consideration  of  a  deed  or  mortgage.  In  a  case  in  Alabama,  in- 
volving the  validity  of  a  mortgage  upcm  real  properly  in  that 
state  given  to  cover  losses  in  transactions  in  ^'cotton  futures'' 
which  were  attacked  as  gambling  transactions^  the  question  was 
referred  to  the  law  of  G^rgia  as  the  place  where  the  arrange- 
ment was  made^  and  where  the  note  and  mortgage  were  deliv- 
ered and  were  payable*  There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  opinion 
that  the  lex  rei  sitw  should  govern,  although,  as  already  shown. 
the  ultimate  question  in  the  case  was  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
mortgage.  And  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  governing 
law  of  any  question  that  primarily  relates  to  the  personal  con- 
tract of  the  parties,  and  only  indirectly  and  incidentally  bears 
upon  the  title  to,  or  an  interest  in,  the  property,  is  to  be  d^er- 
mined  by  the  application  of  the  principles,  elsewhere'  discussed^ 
with  reference  to  personal  contracts,^  just  as  the  governing  law 

iPeet  Y,  Hatcher,  112  Ala.  614,  67  The  yalidity  of  a  mortgage  upon 
Am.  8t.  Rep.  45,  21  So.  711.  In  real  property  in  New  Jersey,  as  af- 
Huhbard  v.  Bayre,  105  Ala.  440,  17  fected  by  the  fact  that  the  note» 
So.  17,  it  was  evidently  asRumed  that  which  it  was  executed  to  secure  were 
the  right  of  a  married  woman  to  fraudulently  transferred  in  New 
convey  her  real  property  in  Alabama  York  as  security  for  a  pre-existinj^ 
in  payment  of  a  debt  of  the  husband  indebtedness  of  an  individual  mem- 
was  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  ber  of  a  firm  for  the  benefit  of  whidi 
Alabama,  but  that,  the  question  as  the  notes  were  intended  to  be  used, 
to  the  existence  of  the  husband's  debt  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of 
depending  upon  the  validity  of  a  con-  New  York,  rather  than  the  law  of 
tract,  it  was  to  be  determined  by  the  New  Jersey.  Frank  v.  Morehead  (N. 
law  of  New  York,  where  the  contract  J.  £q.)  31  Atl.  1016. 
was  to  be  performed.  In  Braum  v.  Oatea  (Wis.)  07  N. 
s  See  post,  SS  427a-427q.  W.  221,  the  question  as  to  the  valid- 
4  Thus,  in  Manhattan  d  8,  8av,  d  ity  of  notes,  given  in  a  transaction 
Loan  Asao.  v.  Masaarelli  (N.  J.  Eq.)  relating  to  real  property,  as  affected 
42  Atl.  284,  it  was  held  that  a  bond  by  the  fact  that  they  were  made  od 
and  mortgage  on  land  in  New  Jersey  Sunday,  was  treated  as  if  the  eon- 
executed  to  a  New  York  building  and  tract  were  a  purely  personal  one,  and 
loan  aspociation  must,  under  the  evi-  was  referred  to  the  law  of  the  place 
dence,  be  re&rarded  as  a  contract  made  of  performance,  though  that  was  not 
and  to  be  performed  in  New  York,  the  place  where  the  property  was  lo- 
and  its  validity  was  to  be  determined  cated. 
by  the  laws  of  New  York.  The  court,  in  Bank  of  England  v. 
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Tarletan,  23  Miss.  173,  speaking  of  Qoddard  v.  Swoy^,  91  Mass.  78, 

the  right  of  preference  in  the  mort-  upon  the  general  principle  that  the 

gage   security,   as  between   different  lex  rei  sita  goyems  contracts  relat- 

assignees  of  notes  secured  by  a  mort-  ing  to  real   property,   applied   that 

gage  upon  real  property  in  Missis-  law  to  the  validity  of  a  mortgage  as 

sippi,   said  that,  as  the  assignment  affected  by  the  fact  that  it  was  made 

was  made  in  Louisiana,  where  the  to   secure  the  mortgagee  from  loss 

notes  were  likewise  payable,  it  was  by  reason  of  liability  that  he  might 

undoubtedly  true    that  the    law   of  subsequently  incur.    The  law  on  this 

Louisiana  would  govern  the  rights  of  subject,  however,  may  have  related 

the  parties  arising  under  the  assign-  distinctively  and  primarily  to    real 

ment,  though  the   decision  was  not  property. 

placed  entirely  upon  the  law  of  that  That,   at   least,  was  the  case  is 

state.  Feaaenden  v.  Taft,  66  N.  H.  39,  17 

But  in  Whi^le  v.  Fowler,  41  Neb.  Atl.  713,  which  applied  a  stat- 
675,  60  N.  W.  16^  the  court  said  that  ute  of  New  Hampshire,  prohibiting 
the  law  of  the  state  in  which  the  mortgages  to  secure  future  advances, 
mortgaged  premises  are  sittutted  gov-  to  a  mortgage  upcm  land  in  that 
ems  as  to  whether  there  is  any  pref-  state,  although  it  was  executed  in 
erence  in  the  proceeds  of  mortgaged  Massachusetts,  by  a  citizen  of  that 
premises  as  between  the  assignees  of  state,  to  secure  a  note  made  and  pay- 
notes,  secured  by  the  mortgage,  able  in  that  state.  This  case  illus- 
which  mature  at  different  times.  trates  the  point  made  in  the  text; 

Natchez  v.  Minor,  9  Smedes  k  M.  for,  while  the  court  said  that  the 
544,  48  Am.  Dec.  727,  held  that  an  mortgage,  being  a  conveyance  of  land 
assignment  of  a  bond  secured  by  a  in  New  Hampshire,  was  t^  be  con- 
mortgage  upon  real  estate  in  accord-  trolled  by  the  law  of  tLat  state,  it 
ance  with  the  laws  of  the  state  where  referred  the  question  of  usury,  even 
the  debtor  resided,  the  bond  was  as  affecting  the  validity  of  the  mort- 
roade  and  payable,  and  the  land  sit-  gage,  to  the  law  of  Massachusetts, 
uated,  was  valid  and  sufficient  to  The  distinction  ih  evidently  based 
support  an  action  by  the  assignee  to  upon  the  idea  that  the  question  of 
foredose  the  mortgage,  whether  so  usury  relates  directly  and  primarily 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  to  the  personal  contract  of  the  par- 
assignment  was  made  or  not.  It  is  ties,  and  only  indirectly  and  inci- 
dear,  however,  that  the  court  did  not  dentally  bears  upon  the  title  to  the 
regard  the  Urn  rei  »tt<v,  as  such,  as  property;  whereas,  the  statute  pro- 
necessarily  conclusive  upon  the  point,  hibiting  mortgages  to  secure  future 
Murrell  v.  Jonet,  40  Miss.  665,  is  to  advances  related  primarily  and  dis- 
the  same  effect.  tinctively  to  the  property. 

But  the  law  of  Colorado  will  gov-  In  Miasisaippi  Valley  d  W.  R.  Co, 
em  the  enforcement  of  a  mortgage  v.  United  States  Eofp.  Co.  81  HI.  534^ 
of  real  estate  in  that  state  by  an  where  a  mortgage  was  given  upon  a 
ftssignee  of  a  note  secured  by  it,  al-  railroad  and  its  property  situated 
though  the  assignment  was  made  in  partly  in  Iowa  and  partly  in  Mis- 
another  state.  Harrington  v.  CUn-  souri,  the  court  applied  the  common- 
ton,  27  Chicago  Legal  News,  57.  law  rule  to  the  question  whether  the 
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of  a  question  that  primarily  relates  to  real  property  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  lex  rei  sitce;  though  it  indirectly  and  incidentally 
affects  the  personal  contract  of  the  parties.' 

It  is  not  entirely  clear  from  the  decisions  whether  or  not  an 
•attack  upon  the  contract,  as  an  unlawful  preference  or  a  fraud 
upon  creditors,  should  be  referred  to  the  lex  rei  sites  as  such.® 
In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  the  location  of  the  property  may  be 
an  important  consideration  in  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ing law  in  this  respect;  and  the  law  of  the  place  where  real 
property  was  situated,  upholding  mortgages  by  insolvent  corpo- 
rations in  payment  of  their  debts,  has  been  applied  to  convey- 
ances executed  in  other  states  by  foreign  corporations,  notwith- 
standing a  contrary  law  of  the  corporation's  domicil,  and  of  the 

mortgage  included  the  earnings  of  by  the  law  of  Tennessee  {lex  loci  con- 
the  read,  and  refused  to  follow  the  tractus) .  Breckinridge  v.  Moore^  3 
rule  adopted  in  Iowa,  it  not  appear-  B.  Mon.  829,  637. 
ing  where  the  mortgage  was  executed  <  The  fact  that  notes,  and  the 
and  it  not  being  shown  what  the  mortgage  securing  the  same,  were 
rulings  of  the  court  of  Missouri  executed  in  Ohio,  and  that  the  real 
were  upon  the  question.  It  seems  to  property  mortgaged  was  situated  in 
be  implied  that  the  law  of  the  place  that  state,  does  not  subject  an  as- 
where  the  mortgage  was  executed  signment  thereof,  made  in  another 
would  have  governed  if  the  place  of  state,  to  the  operation  of  the  Ohio 
execution  had  been  shown.  law  which  declares  that  an  assign- 

The  point  of  the  text  is  further  ment  by  a  debtor  in  failing  cireum- 
illustrated  by  the  cases  upon  the  stances,  to  a  part  of  his  creditors  in 
question  as  to  the  governing  law  preference  to  others,  shall  be  for  the 
with  respect  to  voluntary  assign-  benefit  of  all  creditors.  Dundas  v. 
ments  for  creditors,  covering  real  Bowler,  3  McLean,  397,  Fed.  Cas.  No. 
property  (see  post,  §  353h)  ;  and  by  4,141.  See  post,  I  353j. 
the  cases  upon  the  qucHtion  as  to  But  Brown  v.  Early,  2  Duv.  369, 
the  governing  law  with  respect  to  held  that  the  lew  rei  sitce,  rather 
wills  of  real  property  (see  post,  than  the  lesr  Ja^  contractus,  governed 
§  59Ia).  as  to  the  validii}   A  a  deed  of  real 

6  Thus,  the  rights  of  the  purchaser  property   executed  in   contemplation 
of  a  note  which  was  given  in  Ten-  of  insolvency. 

nessee  in  consideration  of  a  sale  of  So,  a  provision  of  a  statute,  that 
real  property  in  Kentucky,  which  assignments  in  trust  ma4e  in  con  torn - 
was  invalid  under  the  champerty  act,  plation  of  insolvency,  with  intent  to 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  prefer  one  or  more  creditors,  shall 
Kentucky  {lex  rei  sitce)  rather  than  inure  to  the  benefit  of  all  creditors. 
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place  where  the  mortgage  was  executed.*^  This  rule,  however, 
is  upon  the  assumption  that  such  law  is  not  a  part  of  the  char- 
ter of  the  corporation. 

276d.  QnestioiLs  aifecting  merely  personal  rights  and  obliga- 
tions.— ^Having  discussed  in  the  preceding  sections  the  govern- 
ing law  with  respect  to  questions  that  directly  or  indirectly  af- 
fect the  title  to,  or  an  interest  in,  the  property  itself,  this  sec- 
tion will  be  confined  to  questions  which,  though  arising  out  of 
contracts  relating  to  real  property,  affect  merely  the  personal 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties.  Such  are  the  questions 
presented  by  an  executory  contract  to  convey  real  property  when 
relied  upon  to  support  an  action  at  law  for  damages  for  breach 
of  contract,  or  a  suit  in  equity  for  specific  performance.  The 
reasons,  derived  from  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  state's  sov- 
ereignty over  its  own  soil,  for  the  adoption  of  the  lex  rei  sitoa 
as  the  governing  law  of  real  property,  have  but  little  force  as 
applied  to  such  a  contract,  except  when  it  is  relied  upon  as  cre- 
ating a  vendor's  lien  upon,  or  an  equitable  estate  in,  the  prop- 
erty; and  in  those  respects  the  contract  undoubtedly  falls  with- 

•does  not  apply  to  a  mortgage  of  real  porated  in  the  charter  of  the  cor- 
property   situated  in   another   state,  poration. 

fiince  the  lex  rei  sited  governs.  Man-  In  Thorn  v.  Morgan,  4  Mart.  N.  S. 
ton  V.  Seiberling,  107  Iowa,  534,  78  292,  16  Am.  Dec.  173,  the  validity  of 
N.  W.  194.  Banner  v.  Bretoer,  69  a  conveyance  made  in  New  York  of 
Ala.  191,  is  to  similar  effect.  real    property   in   Louisiana,   as   af- 

1  Nathan  v.  Lee,  152  Ind.  232,  43  L.  fected  by  the  fact  that  the  grantor 
E.  A.  820,  62  N.  E.  987;  Boehme  v.  was  in  failing  circumstances  and 
Rail,  51  N.  J.  Eq.  541,  26  Atl.  832.  insolvent,  was  determined  by  the  law 
In  the  first  case  it  is  implied  that  of  Louisiana.  The  decision  is  appar- 
the  decision  would  have  been  differ-  ently  not  upon  the  sole  ground  that 
ent  if  the  rule  of  law  of  the  corpora-  the  property  was  situated  in  Louis- 
tion's  domicil  forbidding  such  prefer-  iana,  but  in  part,  at  least,  upon  the 
ences  had  been  embodied  in  a  stat-  ground  that  the  grantor  was  a  resi- 
ute;  and  in  the  second  case  it  is  dent  of  that  state  and  could  not 
implied  that  the  decision  would  have  avoid  the  effect  of  the  law  of  Lonis- 
been  different  if  the  statutory  pro-  iana  by  going  out  of  the  state  to 
vision  on  the  subject  had  been  incor-  execute  the  conveyance. 
Vol.  I.  CoNFL.  of  Laws — 40. 
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in  the  exclusive  operation  of  the  lex  ret  sUcb.^  In  oiiier  re- 
spects, however,  there  seems  to  be  no  inherent  necessity  of  refer- 
ring the  contract  to  the  lex  rei  sitcB,  or  of  withdrawing  it  from 
the  operation  of  the  principles  by  which  the  governing  law  of 
personal  contracts  in  general  is  determined.  The  distinction, 
as  affecting  the  governing  law,  between  questions  that  relate  ta 
the  title  to  the  property  and  those  that  relate  merely  to  the  per- 
sonal rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  h4s  been  expressly 
recognized  in  a  niunber  of  cases.  Thus,  Judge  Holmes,  now  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  speaking  for  the  majority  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  said,  upon  one  occasion : 

1  Thus,  Clark  v.  Harmer,  9  App.  D.   that  law,  it  had  been  waived  in  the 
C.   1,  held  that  a  contract  executed   case  at  bar. 

in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  Bowdle  v.  Jenoka  (S.  D.)  99  N. 
purchase  of  an  option  to  purchase  W.  98,  held  that  the  question  whether 
land  in  Maryland  was  within  the  the  legal  or  equitable  title  to  real 
Maryland  statutes,  providing  that  no  property  in  South  Dakota  had  passed 
instrument  in  writing  shall  be  con-  under  a  contract  made  in  Iowa,  in 
strued  to  create  an  estate  in  joint  pursuance  of  which  deeds  of  the 
tenancy,  unless  it  is  so  expressly  pro-  property  had  been  deposited  with  a 
vided  therein.  bank   to  be  delivered    to  the  other 

In  Oilman  v.  Brown,  1  Mason,  191,  party  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  fur- 
221,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  5,441,  however,  nished  an  abstract  of  title  to  certain 
Judge  Story  questioned  whether  the  property  in  Iowa,  which  was  to  be 
law  of  the  state  where  the  land  was  received  in  exchange  for  the  South 
situated,  allowing  a  vendor's  lien,  Dakota  property,  the  Iowa  property 
would  prevail  over  the  law  of  the  having  been  damaged  by  fire  before 
plcLce  where  the  contract  was  execut-  the  actual  exchange  of  the  deeds,  wa» 
ed,  den}dng  such  a  lien.  He  inti-  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  South 
nEiated,  though  he  did  not  so  decide,  Dakota.  The  question  in  this  case 
that  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  did  not  turn  upon  the  construction 
the  contract  was  made  would  govern  of  the  language  of  the  contract,  but 
in  this  respect,  upon  the  ground  that  rather  upon  the  legal  effect  upon  the 
the  lien,  if  allowed  at  all,  is  to  be  title  to  the  property  of  the  acts  done 
created  upon  a  supposed  intention  of  in  pursuance  of  the  contract.  Had 
the  parties.  The  decision  was  af-  the  question  turned  upon  the  con- 
firmed in  4  Wheat.  255,  4  L.  ed.  564;  struction  of  the  language  of  the  con- 
but  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  seems  to  have  tract,  it  would  seem  that  the  law  of 
assumed  that  the  lew  rei  tfitce  would  South  Dakota  would  not  necessarily 
govern  with  respect  to  the  lien,  al-  have  governed  as  lex  rei  aiia,  though 
though  it  was  held  that,  if  any  lien  it  might,  perhaps,  as  the  lex  loci 
would  otherwise  have  arisen   under  solutionis  of  the  executory  contract. 
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"It  is  true  that  the  laws  of  other  states  cannot  render  valid  ^ 
conveyances  of  property  within  our  borders  which  our  laws  say 
are  void,  for  the  plain  reason  that  we  have  exclusive  power  over 
the  res.  .  .  .  But  the  same  reason  inverted  establishes  that 
the  lex  rei  siice  cannot  control  personal  covenants,  not  purport- 
ing to  be  conveyances,  bet>veen  persons  outside  the  jurisdiction, 
although  concerning  a  thing  within  it"^ 

Another  court,  alluding  to  the  general  rule  that  contracts  re- 
lating to  real  property  are  governed  by  the  lex  rei  sUos,  has  said : 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  this  rule  in  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  questions  of  construction,  title,  covenants  real, 
mode  and  formality  of  execution,  and  all  things  else  which  the 
laws  of  the  situs  impress  upon  the  nature  of  the  property,  and 
the  character  of  the  tenure  and  mode  of  transmission.  But 
where  a  conveyance  is  executed  in  this  state,  between  citizens 
of  this  state,  for  lands  in  another  state,  in  so  far  as  it  treats  of 
covenants  which  never  attach  to  the  soil,  but  are  essentially  per- 
sonal, the  laws  of  this  state  control."' 

It  seems  to  follow,  therefore,  that,  with  the  exceptions  above 
noted,  the  governing  law  of  an  executory  contract  to  convey 
real  property  should  be  ascertained  by  the  application  of  the 
principles,  elsewhere*  discussed,  that  apply  to  personal  con- 
tracts generally,  merely  making  due  allowance  for  the  location 
of  the  property  as  a  circimistance  affecting  the  application  of 
those  principles,  but  not  yielding  to  the  lex  rei  siice,  as  such,  the 
absolute  and  unconditional  dominion  which  it  undoubtedly  ex- 
ercises with  respect  to  questions — e.  g.,  the  manner  of  executing 
a  conveyance — ^that  relate  distinctly  t^  the  title.  Thus,  it  has 
been  held  that  the  measure  of  damages  for  breach  of  a  contract 

*Pol8on  V.  Stewart,  167  Mass.  211,*  61  Am.  St.  Rep.  229,  29  N.  E.  796, 
36  L.  R.  A.  771,  57  Am.  St.  Rep.  462,   81  N.  E.  581. 
45  N.  E.  737.  4  See  poet,  §§  427ar-427q. 

«  Cochran  v.  Ward,  5  Ind.  App.  89, 
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to  convey  land  in  Massachusetts  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law 
of  another  state  where  the  contract  is  made  and  the  deed  is  to 
be  delivered.^ 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that,  without  conceding  absolute  do- 
minion to  the  lex  ret  sitce,  the  location  of  the  property  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  the  governing  law  of  such  a  con- 
tract, even  upon  the  principles  applicable  to  contracts  generally. 
Thus,  while,  according  to  those  principles,  the  lex  loci  con- 
tractus governs  with  respect  to  the  formal  validity  of  the  con- 
tract® and  the  capacity  of  the  parties,^  without  reference  to  any 

6A  tioood  V.  Walker,  179  Mass.  514,  executor  to  recover  damages  for 
61  N.  £.  6S.  breach  of  his  decedent's  bond  to  con- 
See  also  infra,  note  20.  vey  real  property  in  Tennessee),  it 
In  Latrobe  v.  Winane,  89  Md.  636,  was  held  that  the  provision  of  a 
43  Atl.  829,  involving  the  right  to  statute  of  Tennessee^  to  the  effect 
intercut  upon  the  purchase  price  of  that  an  executor  shaU  not  be  bound 
land  in  Maryland,  the  court  said,  in  to  make  title  to  land  sold  by  dece- 
reply  to  the  contention  that  the  con-  dent  in  his  lifetime  until  the  bond 
tract  was  made  and  to  be  performed  of  the  decedent  shall  have  been  re- 
in England,  and  therefore  ought  to  corded  in  the  county  in  which  the 
bo  governed  by  the  law  of  that  coun-  land  lies,  related  merely  to  the  rem- 
try,  that  the  subject-matter  related  edy  for  the  enforcement  of  the  con- 
to  real  estate  in  Maryland,  and  the  tract,  and  that,  therefore,  the  failure 
general  rule  in  such  cases  is  that  the  to  file  the  bond,  as  provided  by  the 
lex  lod  rei  aitce  governs.  The  de-  statute,  constituted  no  defense  to  an 
cision,  applying  the  law  of  Maryland,  action  in  Alabama  for  a  breach  of 
however,  does  not  seem  to  rest  upon  the  bond;  but  that  a  subsequent  pro- 
this  ground,  but  upon  the  ground  vision  of  the  statute,  that  the  holder 
that  the  contract  was  made  and  per-  of  such  a  bond  shall  not  charge  the 
formable  in  Maryland,  it  appearing  personal  estate  of  the  decedent  until 
that  the  letter  accepting  the  offer  for  he  shall  have  produced  the  obligation 
the  land  was  mailed  in  Maryland,  duly  authenticated,  and  there  shall 
directed  to  the  other  party  in  Eng-  have  been  a  demand  upon,  and  re- 
land.  The  court  said  that,  upon  fusal  by,  the  personal  representatives 
such  a  state  of  facts,  the  contract  to  comply  therewith, — affects  the  va- 
must  be  deemed  to  have  been  made  lidity  of  the  contract,  and  failure  to 
in  Maryland,  and  that,  as  no  place  comply  therewith  is  a  bar  to  the 
of  payment  was  named,  the  general  Alabama  action, 
rule  applied,  requiring  the  debtor  to  <  For  the  application  of  this  rule 
seek  the  creditor  for  payment.  to  personal  contracts  generally,  see 
In  Stoink  v.  Dcchard,  41  Ala.  258  post,  §  427k.  The  cases  involving  the 
(an  action  in   Alabama  against  an  formal  validity  of  an  executory  con- 
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other  considerations,  the  essential  validity  of  a  contract,  so  far 
.  as  it  depends  upon  the  thing  to  be  done  in  performance  thereof, 
is  determined  by  the  lex  loci  solutionis,^  and  the  location  of  the 
property  will  doubtless,  for  some  purposes  at  least,  determine 
the  locus  solutionis.^  And,  again,  the  location  of  the  property 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  application  of  such  of  those  gen- 
eral principles  as  depend  upon  the  presimied  intention  of  the 

tract  to  convey  real  property,  in  erty  to  his  wife,  and,  upon  the  prin- 
which  there  was  a  conflict  between  ciple  quoted  in  the  text,  the  question 
the  lex  loci  contractus  and  lew  rei  was  referred  to  the  lex  loci  con- 
siioBf  are  not  numerous.  The  ques-  tractua  et  domicilii,  rather  than  tHe 
tion  has,  however,  sometimes  arisen  lex  rei  eitoe.  (See  further  upon  this 
in  connection  with  the  statute  of  point  antCf  §  118c,  and  particularly 
frauds.  The  language  quoted  in  the  the  cases  cited  in  note  5  to  that  see- 
text  from  Cochran  v.  Ward  was  em-  tion.) 
ployed  in  the  discussion  of  the  ap-  8  See  poet,  §  4271. 
plicatory  law  on  this  point  to  an  9  The  following  decisions  may,  per- 
executory  contract  to  lease  land ;  and  haps,  be  accounted  for  upon  that 
clearly  indicates  that,  in  the  case  of  ground: 

a  conflict  between  the  lex  loci  con-  A  contract  for  the  organization  ol 
tractus  and  lex  rei  aitce  upon  the  a  corporation,  made  in  the  state 
point,  the  former  would  govern,  where  real  estate  constituting  the 
though  in  that  case  there  was  no  subject-matter  thereof  is  situated  and 
such  conflict,  and  the  decision  merely  the  contract  is  to  be  performed,  is 
eliminated  the  lex  fori.  It  must  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  that  state, 
admitted  that  other  cases  on  this  although  the  corporation  is  in  fact 
point  seem  to  have  applied  the  stat-  organized  under  the  laws  of  another 
ute  of  frauds  of  the  state  where  the  state,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  con- 
land  was  situated,  even  to  an  execu-  tract,  but  which  does  not  provide  for 
tory  contract,  upon  the  general  prin-  such  foreign  organization.  Garrett 
ciple  that  the  lex  rei  sites  governs,  v.  Kansas  City  Coal  Min.  Co.  113 
See  post,  i  693b,  and  particularly  the  Mo.  330,  35  Am.  St.  Rep.  713,  20  S. 
cases  cited  in  notes  1  and  2.  W.  965. 

7  For  the  application  of  this  rule  That  part  of  a  marriage  contract 

to  personal  contracts  generally,  see  executed  abroad,  by  persons  who  have 

post,  §S  427h,  427 j.  a  domicil  in  the  place  where  it  is 

The  particular  question  involved  in  executed,  that  relates  to  the  sale  of 

Poison  V.  Stewart,  167  Mass.  211,  36  immovable    property    in     Louisiana 

L.  R.  A.  771,  57  Am.  St.  Rep.  452,  must  be  construed  according  to  the 

45  N.  E.  737,  was  as  to  the  capacity  laws  of  Louisiana.    Heine  v.  Meohan' 

of  the  husband  to  make  a  binding  ics  d  T.  Ins.  Co.  45  La.  Ann.  770,  13 

personal  contract  to  oonvey  real  prop-  So.  1. 
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parties.  *  •  Thus,  the  character  of  deed  to  which  the  purchaser 
is  entitled/ *  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  title/*  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  land  is  situated.  But 
while  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  land  is  situated  decides 
whether  the  title  has  failed/*  the  lex  loci  contractus  governs 
as  to  the  effect  upon  the  contract  and  the  substantive  rights  of 
the  parties  of  the  failure  of  the  title.  *  * 

Questions  that  relate  merely  to  the  personal  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  the  parties,  without  affecting  the  title  to,  or  any  in- 
terest in,  the  property  itself,  sometimes  arise  under  contracts 
that  are  chiefly  executed,  but  in  part  executory  (e.  g,,  deeds  con- 
taining covenants),  as  well  as  under  contracts  that  are  wholly 
or  chiefly  executory.  A  covenant  in  a  deed,  for  instance,  when 
in  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  function, — it  is  otherwise  when 
a  covenant  of  warranty  is  relied  upon  to  pass  an  after-acquired 
title,  ^  ^ — affects  only  the  personal  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
parties,  and,  though  it  is  affected  by  the  state  of  the  title,  it  does 
not  itself,  with  the  exception  noted,  affect  the  title.  And  so  it 
is  held  that  the  existence  of  an  implied  covenant  in  a  deed  of 
real  property,  at  least  a  covenant  that  does  not  run  with  the 
land,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  deed 
is  executed,  rather  than  by  the  lex  rei  sitcB.^^     Some  of  the 

10  See  po8t,  8  427o.  is  See  Smith  v.  Ingram,  132  N.  C. 

iiGault  V.  Van  Zile,  37  Mich.  22.     959,  95  Am.  St.  Rep.  680,  44  S.  E. 
^Warden  City  Sand  Co.  v.  Miller,   643,  ante,  §  118c,  note  4. 
157  111.  225,  41  N.  E.  763.  i«  Bethell  v.  Bethell,  54  Ind.  428, 

i^Wlenn  v.  Thistle,  23  Miss.  42.         23  Am.  Rep.  650;  Craig  v.  Donovan, 
i*Ihid.  63  Ind.  513;   Jackson  ▼.  Oreen,  112 

The  right  of  a  purchaser  in  pos-  Ind.  341,  14  N.  E.  89.  In  the  first 
session  under  a  mere  title  bond,  or  two  cases  the  parties  were  domiciled 
covenant  to  convey,  to  refuse  to  com-  in  the  state  in  which  the  deed  was 
plete  the  purchase  and  accept  a  con-  executed,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
veyance  if  the  title  cannot  be  made  taken  as  a  qualification  of  the  de- 
according  to  the  vendor's  contract,  is  cisions,  though  in  the  last  case  it 
governed  by  the  lex  fori,  and  not  by  does  not  appear  where  the  parties 
the  lex  rei  sitoB,  Top  v.  White,  12  resided,  and  there  is  no  such  qualifi- 
Heisk.  105.  cation  suggested. 
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€ases  make  a  distinction  in  this  respect  between  covenants  that 
ran  with  the  land  and  those  that  do  not,  and,  while  conceding 
that  the  existence  of  the  latter  is  to  be  determined  by  the  lex  loci 
contractvs,  hold  that  the  existence  of  the  former  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  land  is  situated.  ^'^ 
•Conceding  the  soundness  of  this  distinction,  the  result,  as  affect- 
ing covenants  running  with  the  land,  is,  perhaps,  to  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  view  that  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  land  is  situ- 

iT  Dalton    V.  Taliaferro,    101    111.  the  law  of  Minnesota,  where  the  land 

App.   692,  adopted  such  distinction,  was  situated. 

and  accordingly  held  that  an  Illinois       In  Worley  v.  Hineman,  6  Ind.  App. 

statute    providing    that    the    words  240,  33  N.  E.  260,  however,  the  dis- 

''convey  and  warrant,"  in  a  deed  for  tinction  was  repudiated,  and  it  was 

the    conveyance    of    land,    shall    be  accordingly  held    that  the  question 

-deemed  a  covenant  inter  €Uia  that  the  whether  a  deed  executed  in  Indiana 

premises   are   free   from   all   encum-  conveying  land  in  another  state  con- 

brances,   did   not   apply   to   a   deed,  tains  a  covenant  of  seisin  running 

•executed  in  Illinois  between  parties  with  the  land  was  to  be  decided  by 

resident   in   that   state,   to   land   in  the  law  of  Indiana,  rather  than  by 

Iowa.  the   law  of  the  state  in  which   the 

The  decision  in  Betkell  v.  Betkell,  land  is  situated.  The  court  said  that 
M  Ind.  42S,  23  Am.  Rep.  650,  was  Fisher  v.  Parry,  68  Ind.  465,  had 
•expressly  confined  to  covenants  that  been  inferentially  overruled,  and  fur- 
do  not  run  with  the  land,  though  the  ther  said :  "We  can  very  well  con- 
court  did  not  say  that  the  rule  would  ceive  the  rationality  of  a  rule  that 
he  different  in  respect  to  covenants  requires  all  questions  concerning  the 
rimning  with  the  land.  title  of  real  property,  or  of  an  estate 

In  Fisher  v.  Parry,  68   Ind.   466,  or  interest  therein,  or  the  determina- 

liowever,  the  distincticm  was  express-  tion   in  any  form  of  such   right  or 

ly  adopted,  and  it  was  accordingly  interest,  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of 

held  that  the  question  whether  the  the  situs.     But  when  the  question  is 

words    "convey   and   warrant"    in   a  one  of  the  right  to  recover  damages 

deed  executed  in  Indiana  implied  a  for  a  breach  of  contract  purely,  it 

<M)venant        against        encumbrances  has  generally  been  held  in  our  courts 

(which  was    treated  as  a    personal  that  the  law  of  the  state  where  the 

■covenant)    was  to  be  determined  by  contract  was  made  is  the  one  that 

the  law  of  Indiana,  rather  than  the  governs.    The  reason  for  this  distinc- 

law  of  Minnesota,  where    the    land  tion   must  be   obvious.     In  the  one 

was  situated,  but  that  the  question  case,  it  is  the  interest  in  the  thing 

whether  those  words  imply  a  cove-  itself  that  is  to  be  determined;  and 

•nant  for  quiet  possession  (which  was  in  the  other,  it  is  a  personal  right 

treated  as  a  covenant  running  with  growing  out  of  the  contract  made  in 

the  land)    should  be  determined   by  relation  to  that  thing." 
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ated  is  the  locvs  soliUionis  of  the  contract  in  this  respect,  rather 
than  to  the  view  that  the  lex  rei  sUas,  as  such,  necessarily  gov- 
erns. The  question,  What  constitutes  a  fulfilment  or  a  breach 
of  covenant  of  warranty,  has  been  referred  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  land  is  situated,  rather  than  that  of  the 
place  where  the  deed  was  executed,  upon  the  express  ground 
that  the  former  is  the  place  of  performance.^®  And,  again^ 
while  the  question  whether  a  covenant  of  warranty  against  en- 
cumbrances runs  with  the  land  so  as  to  enable  a  subsequent 
grantee  to  maintain  an  action  thereon  directly  against  the  orig- 
iual  grantor  has  been  referred  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
property  is  situated,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  place  where  the 
original  deed  or  mesne  conveyances  were  executed,^*  the  deci- 
sion does  not  seem  to  rest  upon  the  principle  that  makes  the  lex 
rei  sitoB  the  exclusive  criterion  of  questions  that  relate  dis- 
tinctively and  directly  to  the  tide,  but  rather  upon  principles 

i>  A  covenant  of  warranty  in  an  sidy^8  Sucoeasion,  40  La.  Ann.  827,  5 
act  of  sale  executed  in  Louisiana  of  So.  292,  it  was  held,  in  accordance 
land  situated  in  another  state  is  a  with  the  law  of  Louisiana,  that  a 
contract  to  be  performed  in  that  vendee  of  real  property  could  not 
state,  and  what  amounts  to  a  fulfil-  maintain  an  action  for  breach  of 
ment  or  breach  of  it  must  be  deter-  warranty  against  the  grantor  of  his 
mined  by  its  laws.  Kling  v.  Be  jour,  vendor  without  first  having  estab- 
4  La.  Ann.  128.  lished  his  right  as  against  the  latter, 

IS  In  Riley  v.  Burroughs,  41  Neb.  notwithstanding  that  the  land  was 
296,  59  N.  W.  929,  the  decision  was  in  Texas,  where  a  contrary  rule  pre- 
influenccd  to  a  considerable  extent  by  vails.  The  decision  is  upon  the 
the  consideration  that,  if  the  law  of  ground  that  the  question  related  ta 
the  place  where  the  deed  is  executed  the  form  and  effect  of  an  action,  and 
were  held  to  be  the  governing  law  in  not  to  the  law  governing  the  con- 
this  respect,  many  complications  and  tract.  Upon  a  rehearing,  however, 
much  confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  decision  upon  this  point  wat» 
relief  might  happen,  assuming  that  changed,  and  the  law  of  Texas» 
different  mesne  conveyances  were  ex-  whereby  a  grantee  may  maintain  an 
ecuted  in  different  states,  by  the  law  action  and  recover  for  breach  of 
of  rome  of  which  the  covenant  is  re-  covenant  of  warranty  against  his  im- 
garded  as  running  with  the  land,  and  mediate  or  remote  vendor,  was  ap- 
by  the  others  as  merely  a  personal  plied  upon  the  ground  that>  under 
covenant  not  running  wiU.  the  land.  t>/e  law  of  Texas,  a  covenant  of  war- 

Upon  the  original  hearing  in  Oaa-  ranty  runs  with  the  land. 
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applicable  to  contracts  generally,  the  particular  application 
thereof  being  determined,  in  this  instance,  by  the  location  of 
the  property.  The  question  as  to  the  measure  of  damages  for 
breach  of' a  covenant  may,  likewise,  upon  general  principles,  be 
referred  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  land  is  situated,  as 
the  locus  solutionis  of  the  contract  ^^ 

The  location  of  the  land,  however,  does  not  necessarily  de- 
termine the  locus  solutionis  of  the  contract  for  all  purposes. 
This  is  apparent  from  the  cases  dealing  with  the  question  of 
usury  as  affecting  a  mortgage  of  real  property.  ^^  So,  while 
the  question  whether  a  mortgage  shall  be  construed  as  implying 
a  promise  to  pay  the  sum  intended  to  be  secured  doubtless  re- 
lates to  the  performance  of  the  contract,  the  place  where  the 
land  is  situated  is  not  necessarily  the  locus  solutionis  for  the 
purposes  of  that  question.  ^  ^ 

20  Tillotson  V.  Prichard,  60  Vt.  94,  measure  of  damages  for  breach  of  a 

6  Am.  St.  Rep.  95,  14  Atl.  302,  re-  warranty  in  a  deed  executed  in  the 

ferred  the  question  as  to  the  measure  state  in  which  the  action  is  brought 

of  damages  for  breach  of  a  covenant  to  land  situated  in  another  state  is 

in  a   deed    to  lands   in    Minnesota,  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  former 

executed  in  Vermont  by  a  resident  of  state. 

that  state  to  a  resident  of  New  In  Hazelett  v.  Woodruff,  160  Mo. 
Hampshire,  to  the  law  of  Minnesota.  534,  61  S.  W.  1048,  the  measure  of 
The  decision  does  not  seem  to  rest  damages  for  breach  of  warranty  in 
upon  the  ground  that  the  lea  rei  a  deed  of  land  in  Indiana,  made  in 
sitcB,  as  such,  governs,  but  upon  the  that  state,  was  determined  by  the 
ground  that  the  contract  could  only  common-law  rule  as  held  in  Mis- 
be  performed  in  Minnesota,  and  that  souri;  but  this  was  because  the  law 
the  parties  evidently  had  in  view  the  of  Indiana  was  not  proved, 
law  of  that  state.  21  See  poat,  §  510r. 

Attom^'s  fees  cannot  be  recovered  22  Thayer  v.  Marsh,  11  Hun,  501, 

as  part  of  the  damages  in  an  action  Affirmed  in  75  N.  Y.  340,  seems  to 

for  breach  of  a  covenant  of  warranty,  refer  the  question  whether  a  mort- 

where  not   allowed  by   the   laws   of  gage  shall  be  construed  as  implying 

another  state  in  which  the  deed  was  a  promise  to  pay  the  sum  intended 

made   and    the   land   was    situated,  to  be  secured,  to  the  law  of  the  state 

Matheny  v.  Stewart,  108  Mo.  73,  17  where    the     mortgage     is     executed, 

S.  W.  1014.  though,  there  being  no  evidence  as  to 

Looney  v.  Reeves,  5  Kan.  App.  279,  where    the    mortgage  was,   in   fact, 

48  Pac.  606,  however,  held  that  the  executed,   the    presumption  was  in- 
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It  is,  of  course,  frequently  diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  decision  in  a  particular  case  is  to  be  re 
ferred  to  the  general  principle  that  real  property  is  governed  by 
the  lex  rei  sitoB,  or  to  the  principles  applicable  to  contracts  gen- 
erally, since  it  often  happens  that  the  result  will  be  the  same 
whichever  view  is  adopted.^*  The  attempt,  when  a  question 
has  been  referred  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is 
situated,  to  determine  whether  the  decision  is  attributable  to  the 
•dominating  and  exclusive  sway  of  the  lex  rei  sUas,  as  such,  or  to 
the  operation  of  the  principles  applicable  to  contracts  in  gen- 
eral, may  seem,  at  first,  purely  academic;  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
sometimes  a  matter  of  practical  importance,  because,  if  the  re- 
sult in  a  particular  case  be  attributable  to  the  former  view,  it 
•cannot  be  varied  by  a  change  of  circumstances ;  while,  if  it  be 
attributable  to  the  latter  view,  it  may  be  so  varied,  since,  as 
^elsewhere^^  shown,  many  of  the  principles  and  rules  for  the  as- 
certainment of  the  governing  law  of  personal  contracts  depend 
upon  the  presumed  intention  of  the  parties,  and  yield  when  an 
intention  contrary  to  the  presumption  appears. 

276e.  Hatters  pertaining  to  remedy;  lex  fori;  penal  laws. — 
The  lex  fori,  of  course,  prevails  over  the  lex  rei  sitoe,  the  lex 
loci  contractvs,  the  lex  loci  solutionis,  and  all  other  laws,  so  far 
.as  concerns  matters  that  relate  to  the  remedy,  as  distinguished 
from  the  substantive  contract.  Thus,  the  form  of  action  for 
•breach  of  covenant,  whether   assumpsit   or   covenant,  depends 

-dulged  that  it  was  executed  in  New  release  dower  was  to  be  determined 

■Jersey,  where  the  real  property  was  by  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  the 
situated.  There  was,  therefore,  no  land  was  situated  and  the  deed  de- 
actual  conflict    between  the   Urn  rei  livered,    though    the    deed    was    ac- 

^t(B  and  lew  lod  contractus,  knowledged  by  her  in  another  st-ate. 

2  3  Thus,   it  was  held   in   Western  In  this  case  it  will  be  observed  that 

Springs  v.  Collins,  40  C.  C.  A.  33,  9S  there  was  no  conflict  between  the  lex 

Fed.  933,  that  the  liability  of  a  wife  looi  contractus  and  lex  rei  sita, 

on  covenants  in  a  deed  of  her  hus-       s^  See  post,  §§  427d,  427n,  427o. 

iband's  lands  in  which  she  joined  to 
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upon  the  lex  fori.  ^  And  that  law  also  determines  the  question 
whether  the  liability  of  a  grantee,  by  virtue  of  his  assumption 
of  a  mortgage  upon  the  property,  may  be  enforced  in  an  action 
at  law,  or  may  only  be  enforced  in  a  suit  in  equity.^  Likewise, 
the  necessity  of  alleging  facts  avoiding  the  grantor's  attempted 
release  of  the  grantee  from  the  assumption  covenant  is  deter- 
mined by  the  lex  fori.^  And  again,  that  law  governs  as  to  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  consent  of  the  court  before  bringing  an 
action  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon 
real  property  pending  a  bill  for  the  foreclosure  of  the  same.* 
But  a  statute  of  the  state  in  which  a  mortgage  upon  real  prop- 
erty is  executed,  which  requires  that  the  original  proceedings 
to  collect  the  debt  shall  be  by  suit  to  foreclose  the  mortgage,  and 
limits  the  time  for  bringing  suit  upon  the  bond  to  recover  any 
deficiency  to  six  months  after  the  sale  of  the  mortgaged  prem- 
ises, pertains  to  the  substantive  rights  of  the  parties;  and,  there- 
fore, an  action  cannot  be  maintained  in  another  state  for  the 
deficiency,  if  not  brought  within  the  period  prescribed  by  the 
statute. '^  As  elsewhere®  more  fully  pointed  out,  the  form 
which  a  particular  question  may  assume  is  not  always  decisive 
of  its  character  as  remedial  or  substantive.  Thus,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  presumptions  to  be  indulged  in  support  of  a  tax 
deed,  though  remedial  in  form,  really  relates  to  the  substantive 
rights  of  the  parties,  and  is  therefore  governed  by  the  substan- 
tive law  which,  in  this  instance,  is  the  lex  ret  sitceJ^ 

iLc  Roy  V.  Beard,  8  How.  461,  12  Ct.   Rep.  437 ;   Hew  York  Life.  Ina. 

L.  ed.  1161.    And,  for  auch  purpose,  Co.  v.  Aitkin,  126  N.  Y.  680,  26  N.  E. 

the  question  whether  an  instrument  732. 

is  under  seal  is  also  to  be  determined  ^Nev?  York  L.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Aitkin, 

by  the  lex  fori,  rather  than  the  lex  125  N.  Y.  660,  26  N.  E.  732. 

rei  sitae.    Ibid.  ^Belmont  v.  Comen,  48  Conn.  342. 

iWillard  v.  Wood,  135  U.  S.  309,  ^Sea   Grove   Bldg.   d   L.   Asso.   v. 

34  L.  ed.  210,  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  831 ;  Stockton,  148  Pa.  146,  23  Atl.  1063. 

Union  Mut.  L.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Hanford,  6  See  post,  §  676a. 

143  U.  S.  187,  36  L.  ed.  118,  12  Sup.  7  See  Watson  v.  Atwoody  26  Conn. 
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A  demand  made  upon  a  mortgagee  in  another  state  is  insuf- 
ficient to  subject  him  to  the  penalty  prescribed  by  a  statute  of 
the  state  in  which  the  mortgaged  land  is  situated  for  refusal  to 
discharge  the  same.®  But  it  has  been  held  that  an  act  making 
it  punishable  to  convey  land  without  title  applies  as  well  to  in- 
struments executed  within  the  state  purporting  to  convey  land 
situated  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  state  as  to  those 
purporting  to  convey  lands  within  such  limits.* 

b.  Reasons  for  rule, 

277.  OeneraUy. — ^The  following  reasons,  which  may  be  sug- 
gested for  this  conclusion,  are  here  stated  in  brief,  and  will  be 
further  examined  when  we  reach  the  subject  of  movables. 

278.  Tenure  of  land  to  be  determined  by  national  policy. — A  ^ 
sovereignty  cannot  safely  permit  the  title  to  its  land  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  foreign  power.  Each  state  has  its  fundamental 
policy  as  to  the  tenure  of  land ;  a  policy  wrought  up  in  its  his- 
tory, familiar  to  its  population,  incorporated  with  its  institu- 
tions, suitable  to  its  soil.  Thus,  in  France,  Switzerland,  Nor- 
way, and  lielgium,  and  the  Rhine  provinces  of  Prussia,  the 
policy  of  the  country  encourages  peasant  proprietorship.  *  Un- 
der this  policy  large  sections  of  these  countries  have  been  so  ex- 
quisitely tilled  as  to  become  a  garden,  while  a  vast  multitude 
of  independent  farmers  have  sprung  up  whose  interests  are 
coupled  with  the  maintenance  of  stable  government  and  the 
suppression  of  communism.  To  foster  this  system  laws  have 
been  passed  which  prohibit  primogeniture  and  entail,  and  pro- 
mote subdivision.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  a  contrary 
policy  prevails;  and,  on  the  assumption  that  the  land  is  best 
tilled  and  its  resources  best  brought  out  by  lai^  proprietor- 
Si  9;  Wines  v.  Woods,  109  Ind.  291,  Mr.  Mill  bases  the  right  of  proper- 
10   N.   E.   399:    and  Bronson  v.    8i,   ty  in  land  on  a  different  ground  than 

Croix  Lumber  Co.  44  Minn.  348,  46   *^**  ^^  movables.   The  owner  of  land 
vTv.-/  ^i*r«vw   w.  -MTK  xuAuu.  ,«w,  Tcv   ^^^  ^  Hiorally  just  right  only  in  so 

N.  W.  570,  ante,  §  276c,  note  9.  far  as  he  is  an  improver  of  the  soil. 

^Jones  y.  Fidelity  Loan  d  T.  Co.  Land  is,  in  its  nature,  a  monopolized 

7  S.  D.  122,  63  N.  W.  663.  article,  and  the  possessor  of  it,  ac- 

liir.^  r,  «*«#->  ^«  f\hi^  <2f   A^A  cordingly,  owes  certain  duties  to  the 

9Kerr  v.  State,  36  Ohio  St.  614.  community.     These  duties  the  tern- 

torial    legislature   alone    can   deter- 
iSee  Mill's  Political  Economy,  vol.   mine, 
i.  book  2,  chap.  v. 
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ships,  every  facility  is  given  to  the  massing  of  large  estates, 
while,  through  the  enormous  expenses  of  conveyances,  the  mul- 
tiplication of  tenant  proprietorships  is  checked.  In  England, 
title  to  land  by  occupancy  is  unknown ;  and  if  known  would  be 
discouraged.  In  the  United  States,  so  far  as  concerns  our  un- 
settled territory,  it  is  stimulated,  as  tending  at  once  to  cultivate 
untilled  land  and  to  introduce  a  hardy  population,  whose  in- 
terests, like  those  of  the  peasant  proprietors  of  France,  are  con- 
servative and  not  communistic  or  revolutionary.^ 

279.  And  so,  as  to  questions  of  mortmain  and  of  monopoly. — 
In  Italy  and  Austria,  until  very  recently,  the  absorption  of 
land  in  ecclesiastical  foundations  was  favored.  In  England 
and  in  the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  such  absorption  is 
subjected  to  specific  limitations.  In  France,  in  1880,  a  policy 
of  violent  reaction  set  in,  in  accordance  with  which  no  ecclesi- 
astical corporation,  unless  licensed  by  the  state,  is  permitted  to 
hold  land  even  when  necessary  for  educational  purposes.  In 
the  United  States  such  proscription  of  specific  religious  bodies, 
if  not  unconstitutional,  is  hostile  to  the  sanction  on  which  our 
whole  system  rests.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  apply  for- 
eign policies  either  of  encouragement  or  of  depression  in  this 
respect  to  the  United  States ;  it  might  be  impossible  to  establish 
in  Europe  our  principle  of  equal  rights  to  all  religious  bodies. 
Between  resident  proprietorship  and  absentee  proprietorship, 
also,  the  difference  is  great.  By  the  latter,  if  permitted  in 
large  blocks,  the  prosperity  of  a  country  may  be  checked  and 
revolution  precipitated.  Hence,  laws  regulating  alien  propri- 
etorship^ and  determining  farmers'  tenure  are  peculiarly  with- 
in the  province  of  territorial  policy.  Between  real  and  per- 
sonal estate,  also,  there  is  this  important  distinction :  The  quan- 
tity of  the  former  within  any  territory  is  limited ;  that  of  the 
latter  is  unlimited.  The  same  antithesis  exists  between  land 
and  population.  There  can  be  only  a  certain  quantity  of  land 
in  a  state,  but  the  population  can  be  indefinitely  extended. 
The  former,  therefore,  should  be  regarded  as  a  trust  for  the 
latter. 

280.  And  so,  as  to  the  question  of  alien  settlements. — No  sov- 
ereign, adopting  a  settled  policy  of  this  order,  can  permit  it  to 
be  invaded  from  abroad.  Such  an  invasion,  however,  would 
take  place,  if  home  property  should  be  purchased  by  foreigners, 

sTbe  view  of  the  text  is  adopted  in       ^Ante,  {  17. 
Friersan  v.  Williams,  57  Miss.  451. 
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and  then  declared  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  such  forei^ers  are  domiciled.  To  prevent  such  an  in- 
trusion^ even  in  its  inception,  laws  have  been  adopted  in  most 
civilized  countries,  limiting  the  right  of  foreigners  to  take  real 
estate.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  true,  this  limitation  has 
been  very  much  relaxed,  partly  from  the  importance  of  re- 
claiming, Rs  soon  as  possible,  untilled  land,  and  partly  because 
no  mere  prohibition  as  to  legal  title  can  reach  fiduciary  estates. 
But  the  mischief  is  cured  by  the  adoption  of  the  rule  lex  rei 
sitoB  regit;  whoever  may  be  the  owner,  or  wherever  the  contract 
was  made,  the  law  of  the  land  reigns.  No  other  law,  either  as 
to  the  transfer  or  control  of  property,  is  to  intrude.* 

281.  EncnmbraiLoes  adjudicated  by  lex  rei  tittt. — ^A  person,  as 
is  argued  with  great  force  by  Savigny,  when  purchasing  prop- 
erty whose  situation  is  in  a  particular  land,  purchases  it  sub- 
ject to  the  charges,  liens,  duties,  and  other  legal  relations, 
which  the  local  law  imposes.  It  is  true  that  this  involves  a 
petitio  prindpii  in  a  controversy  with  a  hostile  claimant;  for 
the  plaintiff's  case,  in  a  suit  for  possession,  would  be  that  the 
lex  rei  sitoe  gave  title  because  of  the  plaintiff's  submission  to 
it,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  title  because  it  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  lex  rei  sites.  But  in  a  larger  sense,  viewing  the 
land  as  an  actor,  the  position  seems  unanswerable.  Every  ar- 
ticle of  property  is  subject  to  the  law  of  the  land  where  it 
abides.  Whoever  chooses  to  take  it,  chooses  to  take  it  subject 
to  such  law. 

282.  Lex  rei  sitae  must,  from  nature  of  things,  decide. — Situs 
must,  from  the  very  nature  of  property,  be  the  arbiter.  The 
mere  continuance  of  a  thing  in  a  particular  jurisdiction  gives 
possessory  title  to  it  in  that  jurisdiction.  The  possessor  can 
only  be  ejected  by  appealing  to  that  jurisdiction. 

283.  No  other  arbiter  practicable. — If  the  lex  rei  sitce  be 
abandoned,  there  is  no  other  law  that  can  be  invoked.  The  law 
of  the  owner's  domicil  cannot,  because,  first,  the  question  gen- 
erally is,  who  the  owner  is,  which  must  be  discovered  before  the 
law  of  his  domicil  is  applied;  and  secondly,  where  there  are 
two  or  more  o^vner8  with  different  domicils,  we  must  resort  to 
an  arbiter  outside  of  the  domicil  of  either  to  determine  which 
domicil  is  to  prevail.  The  lex  loci  contractus  cannot  avail; 
for,  when  a  thing  is  contended  for  by  parties  claiming  under 
hostile  contracts  executed  in  different  countries,  here,  also,  an 

iSee  ante,  §  17;  post,  S  305. 
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umpire  is  required ;  and  to  assume  that  the  lex  lod  contracttis 
of  either  contract  is  to  prevail  is  to  assume  the  very  point  in 
dispute.  The  law  of  the  court  of  process,  unless  it  be  the  lex 
rei  sit(B,  cannot;  for  in  personal  actions,  such  court  can  only 
sell  a  defendant's  interest  in  the  thing  contended  for,  which  in- 
terest may  be  nothing;  and  no  proceedings  in  rem  will  lie,  un- 
less the  thing  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  ^  The- 
only  alternative  is  the  adoption  of  the  lex  rei  sitos. 

284.  Merchantable  value  depends  on  assertion  of  rule. — Un- 
less the  lex  situs  be  enforced,  property  loses  its  merchantable 
value.  No  two  countries  agree  as  to  the  way  in  which  pur- 
chasers are  to  be  notified  of  encumbrances  or  of  prior  sales. 
In  England,  until  comparatively  recent  years,  there  was  no  of- 
fice for  the  registry  of  mortgages  on  realty;  and  even  now,, 
there  is  none  in  which  hypothecations  of  movables  may  be  re- 
corded. In  some  of  the  states  of  the  American  Union,  judg- 
ments are  not  liens  on  real  estate  until  execution  issues,  and 
then  the  lien  is  limited  to  thirty  days ;  in  others,  a  judgment  is 
a  lien  for  six  years  from  its  entering;  in  one,  at  least  (Mary- 
land), for  twelve  years.  If  the  lex  loci  contractus  or  the  lex 
domicilii  prevail,  no  person  can  purchase  property  with  safety. 
Suppose  the  lex  loci  contractus  be  the  test.  It  will  be  neces- 
vsary,  then,  to  search  the  records  of  every  state  in  which  any 
prior  contract  may  have  been  executed;  nor  even  then  will  it 
be  possible  to  guard  against  prior  tacit  or  unrecorded  encum- 
brances which  any  prior  owner  may  have  assumed  on  his  trav- 
els. Or,  if  the  lex  domicilii,  which  is  the  alternative  usually 
presented,  be  taken,  the  difficulties  are  even  greater.  Wher- 
ever any  owner  or  part  owner,  present  or  past,  may  have  been 
domiciled,  there  an  encumbrance  could  have  been  validly  cre- 
ated. The  only  relief  is  the  adoption  of  the  lex  rei  sitce.  By 
this  is  prescribed  a  field  of  exploration  which  is  easily  defined 
and  as  easily  examined.  No  encumbrance  exists  on  the  land 
that  the  law  of  its  situation  does  not  indicate.  A  purchaser 
knows  what  is  the  law  as  to  such  encumbrances,  and  knows 
where  they  are  to  be  found.  He  knows  that,  subject  to  this 
law,  he  can  obtain  a  perfect  title,  which  the  law  will  defend  ta 
the  end.^ 

iPhil.  iv.  p.  542;  post,  §  308.  in    relation    to    immovables,    says: 

1  Laurent,  in  the  second  volume  of  "Undoubtedly  this  is  true,  but  it  i& 

his  treatise  on  le  Droit  civil  interna-  true  also  of  movable  property;  it  ia 

tional  (1880)  p.  299,  after  criticizing  true    of   right    (droit)    in    general.**^ 

the  general  proposition  in  the  text,  "Je  I'ai  dit  et  rep6t^,"  he  continues* 
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285.  It  alone  can  give  title. —  An  absolute  title  to  a  thing, 
whether  movable  or  immovable,  can  only  be  made  through  a 
proceeding  in  rem,  ^  But  a  proceeding  in  rem  can  only  be  in- 
stituted in  a  court  of  the  situs.* 

c.  Wh€U  "immovables''  include. 

286.  They  include  all  interest  in  land. — ^Immovables,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  applicability  of  the  rule  which  prescribes  the 
exclusive  authoritativeness  of  the  lex  rei  sites,  include,  not 
merely  the  land  itself,  but  "all  dismemberments  of  the  prop- 
erty in  land,  and  the  right  to  their  enjoyment:  As,  of  servi- 
tudes; rent-charges;  the  property  in  the  surface  as  severed 
from  that  of  the  subsoil,  or  vice  versa;  future  estates,  or  par- 
ticular ones  limited  in  duration ;  rights  of  mortgage,  pledge,  or 
lien ;  the  equitable  ownership  as  severed  from  the  legal,  or  vice 
versa;  and  if  there  be  any  other  real  right  in  any  way  falling 
short  of  the  entire  dominion  of  the  soil."*  This  is  substan- 
tially the  view  of  the  modem  Roman  law.* 

287.  Bistingaishable  in  this  respect  from  real  estate. — It  will 

•''dans  ces  etudes ;  le  droit  est  I'ex-  must  subject  such  personal  estate  as 
prcssion  de  la  vie  nationale^  comme  is  distinctively  territorial  to  the  lex 
la  langue.  Est  ce  une  raison  pour  rei  sitcc,  I  should  add  that  the  dif- 
imposcr  d,  I'^tranger  une  langue  qui  ference  between  my  learned  critic 
n'cst  pas  la  sienne,  et  pour  le  sou-  and  myself  may  be  only  verbal.  He 
mettre  d,  un  droit  qui  ne  r§pond  pas  says :  "S'il  a  des  lois  qui  sont  rfel- 
a  ses  sentiments  et  d.  ses  id^esT  La  lement  fondamentales  pour  la  police* 
cons^uenoe  logique  serai,  me  semble-  d'un  6tat,  comme  Wharton  le  sup- 
t-il,  de  laisser  ii  I'^tranger  sa  langue  pose,  ces  lois  formeront^  par  cela 
et  son  droit."  But  we  do  not  leare  mdme,  un  statut  r6el,  et  par  conse- 
foreigners,  when  they  come  to  us,  the  quent  T^tranger  ne  pourra  pas  leur 
use  of  their  language,  so  far  as  to  opposer  sa  loi  nationale.  II  est  done 
make  that  language  a  legal  instru-  donn^  pleine  satisfaction  aux  inter- 
ment. If  they  are  naturalized,  their  ets  vitaux  de  la  society."  The  ques- 
declaration  and  their  oath  have  to  be  tion,  then,  is  whether  laws  regulat- 
in  English.  If  they  acknowledge  a  ing  the  title  to  real  estate  are  laws 
deed,  the  ackno^vledgment  has  to  be  of  policy.  Laurent  admits  that 
in  English.  If  they  sell  property,  mortmain  laws,  and  laws  forbidding 
either  real  or  personal,  by  a  docu-  the  massing  of  real  estate  for  ecclesi- 
ment  to  be  recorded,  the  formal  parts  astical  purposes,  are  laws  of  policy, 
of  the  document,  in  order  to  be  effect-  Why,  then,  are  not  laws  prohibiting 
ive,  must  be  in  English.  That  the  perpetuities,  and  laws  requiring  the 
argument  in  the  text  applies  to  such  registration  of  titles,  laws  of  policy  ? 
"movables"   as    are    connected   with        iPo«*,  §  664. 

the  political  interests  of  the  estate       iWheaton,  i.  p.  145;  Story,  Ctrnfl. 

(«.  jr.,  railroad  and  bank  securities),  L.  Sfl  661.  559;  Bar,  p.  2K 
I   concede.     But  the   consequence  is,        iWestlake,     Private    International 

not  that  we  must  subject  real  estate  Law  (1868),  art.  66. 
to   tVi-e    lex   domioilii,   but   that   we        >Merlin,  R6p.  de  Jur.  p.  119. 
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be  seen  that  interests  in  land  less  than  freehold,  mortgages,  and 
leases,  which,  by  the  English  common  law,^  are  personalty,  are 
immovables  by  the  Roman  law.^  Judge  Story*  gives  a  defi- 
nition of  immovables  which  leaves  very  little  in  the  way  of 
movables,  so  far  as  value  is  concerned,  to  which  the  owner's 
lex  domicilii  can  attach.  After  classing  with  immovables 
"servitudes  and  easements,  and  other  charges  on  lands,  as  mort- 
gages and  rents,"  he  adds  to  the  same  category,  "all  other 
things,  though  movable  in  their  nature,  which,  by  the  local  Jaw, 
are  deemed  immovable."  This,  then,  leaves  tfie  question  to 
the  lex  rei  sitce  to  decide.^  Leaseholds,  though  personal  estate 
by  the  English  law,  are  yet  regarded  by  English  courts  as  im- 
movables in  their  international  relations.' 

d.  Indirect  extraierritorial  jurisdiction  asserted  over  immov- 
ables. 

288.  Chancellor  may  compel  party  to  do  eqxdty  as  to  foreign 
immovables. — Notwithstanding  the  rigor  with  which  the  Eng^ 
lish  courts  have  applied  the  lex  rei  sites  to  immovables,  the 
court  of  chancery  has  claimed  the  right  to  compel  parties,  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction,  to  take  specific  action  with  regard  to 
foreign  real  estate.  Thus,  an  injunction  has  been  granted  to 
restrain  the  prosecution  of  claims  for  such  foreign  realty;* 

iDcspard  v.   Ohurohill,  53  N.  Y.  tate  acquires  the  character  of  per- 

1^«  _         .  „     X    ,.  sonal  property  in  accordance  with  the 

«See  Dr.  Bnms's  excellent  disser-  .         ^.5^      .  .     .        vv-i.- 

tation    in      Holtzendorffe      Encyclo.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  "^^  ^  ^^^<^^  '^  ^«  r«- 

Leipzig,  1870,  p.  240.  moved.     Minor  v.  Cardwell,  37  Mo. 

sConfl.  L.  S  447.  850,  90  Am.  Dec.  390. 

*  The  preliminary  question  whether  spreke  v.   Oarhery,  L.  R.   16  Eq. 

certain  property  is  real  or  personal  461,   21    Week.   Rep.   835.     See  Des- 

for  the  purpose  of  the  principles  of  P<^rd  v.  Churchill,  63  N.  Y.  192. 

private   international   law   is   to  be  g^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 
determined  by  the  law  of  the  place 

where  it  is  situated;  and  every  state  ^gunhury  v.  Bunhury,  1  Beav.  318, 
or  country  may  impress  upon  all  g  l.  J.  Ch.  N.  8.  297,  3  Jur.  664. 
property  within  its  limits  any  char- 
acter it  pleases,  and  no  other  state  Thus,  when  the  circumstances  make 
can  vary  or  disregard  it  so  long  as  such  relief  proper  and  appropriate, 
the  property  remains  in  the  former  a  court  of  one  state  may  enjoin  the 
state.  Layne  v.  Pardee,  2  Swan,  234.  prosecution  of  a  suit  brought  in  an- 
But  property  upon  its  removal  from  other  to  partition  lands  situated  in 
a  state  where  it  is  deemed  real  es-  the  latter.  Botoerg  v.  Durani,  43 
Vol.  I.  CoNFL.  of  Laws — 41. 
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specific  performance  of  articles  of  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
foreign  realty  has  been  enforced;*  and  reconveyances  and  re- 
leases  ordered   of   estates   fraudulently   acquired    in    foreign 

Hun,  348.  So,  a  court  having  jurifl-  against  the  person,  to  execute  a  con- 
diction  of  a  trustee  named  in  a  mart-  veyanoe  which  shall  be  sufficient,  ac 
gage  upon  land  in  another  atate  may  cording  to  the  law  of  the  place  where 
enjoin  it  from  proaecuting  a  suit  the  land  is  situated^  to  pass  the  title, 
brought  in  the  latter  state  to  fore-  Smith  v.  Davis,  90  Cal.  25,  25  Am. 
close  the  mortgage,  pending  the  final  St.  Rep.  92,  27  Pac  26  (obiter) , 
hearing  and  determination  of  an  ac-  Winn  v.  Strickland,  34  Fla.  610,  16 
tion  in  the  former  state  for  its  re-  So.  606  (obiter) ;  Cloud  v.  Qreasley, 
moyal  as  trustee  upon  the  ground  126  111.  313,  17  N.  E.  826;  BetheU  v. 
that  it  had  acted  in  bad  faith  in  the  BetheU,  92  Ind.  318  (obiter)  ;  Brown 
prosecution  of  the  foreclosure  suit.  v.  Desmond,  100  Mass.  267;  Davis  t. 
Gibson  v.  American  Loan  d  T.  Co.  Headley,  22  N.  J.  Eq.  116;  Potter  v. 
58  Hun,  443,  12  N.  Y.  Supp.  444.  Hollister,  45  N.  J.  Eq.  508,  18  Atl. 
But  a  court  of  one  state  having  ju-  204;  Lindley  v.  O'Reilly,  50  N.  J.  L. 
risdiction  of  the  parties  will  not  en-  636,  1  L.  R.  A.  79,  7  Am.  St.  Rep. 
join  the  prosecution  of  a  suit  pend-  802,  15  Atl.  379;  Sutphen  v.  Fowler, 
ing  in  another  state,  for  the  fore-  9  Paige,  280;  Shattuok  v.  Cassidy,  3 
closure  of  a  mortgage  upon  real  prop-  Edw.  Ch.  162;  Newton  v.  Bronson,  13 
erty  in  the  latter  state,  merely  be-  N.  Y.  587,  67  Am.  Dec  89;  Burnley  v. 
cause  the  court  of  the  latter  state  Stevenson,  24  Ohio  St.  474,  15  Am. 
entertains  different  views  of  the  law  Rep.  621 ;  Johnson  v.  Kimbro,  3 
governing  the  rights  of  the  parties  Head,  557,  75  Am.  Dec.  781  (obiter) ; 
than  those  entertained  by  the  courts  Morris  v.  Hand,  70  Tex.  481,  8  S.  W. 
of  the  state  in  which  the  injunction  210;  Montgomery  v.  United  States^ 
is  sought,  and  by  the  United  States  36  Fed.  4;  Montgomery  v.  Ruppens- 
Supreme  Court.  Carson  v.  Dunham,  burg,  31  Ont.  Rep.  433. 
149  Mass.  52,  3  L.  R.  A.  203,  14  Am.  So,  a  suit  will  lie  in  one  state 
St.  Rep.  397,  20  N.  £.  312.  against  the  purchaser  to  enforce  spe- 

cific performance,  although  the  land 

*  Archer  v.  Preston,  1  Eq.  Cas.  lies  in  another  state.  Garden  City 
Abr.  133,  cited  in  1  Vern.  77.  Boun-  ^r^^  ^^  ^  Miller,  157  111.  225,  41 
danes  of  foreim  estates  have  been  >-   -n   -eo     n  x-  .#•         ,  «     • 

adjusted  by  decree.  Penn  v.  BalH-  ^  ^'  ^^^  Robxnson  Mineral  Spring 
more,  1  Ves.  Sr.  444.  C*©.  v.  De  Bautte,  50  La.  Ann.  1281, 

23  So.  865;  Cleveland  ▼.  BurriU^  25 

Courts  having  jurisdiction  of  the  Barb.  532. 
parties  have  frequently  asserted  and  A  court  of  equity  may  enforce  spe- 
exercised  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  cific  performance  of  a  contract  for 
specific  performance  of  contracts  to  the  sale  of  land  outside  the  state, 
convey  land  lying  beyond  the  limits  notwithstanding  that  the  vmidor  iff 
of  the  state,  upon  the  ground  that  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  by  laying  hold 
the  decree  in  such  case  is  in  per-  of  a  deed  which  he  has  sent  to  an 
son<im,  and  not  in  rem,  and  that  the  agent  within  the  state,  with  instruc- 
vendor  may  be  compelled,  by  process  tions  to  deliver  it  up<m  payment  of 
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lands.'  On  the  other  hand,  to  quote  from  Mr.  Westlake,* 
"the  claim,  to  affect  foreign  lands  .  .  .  must  be  strictly 
limited  to  those  cases  in  which  the  relief  decreed  can  be  en- 
tirely obtained  through  the  party's  personal  obedience;  if  it 
went  beyond  that,  the  assumption  would  not  only  be  presump- 
tuous but  ineffectual.  Thus,  a  bill  will  not  lie  for  partition  of 
lands  beyond  the  jurisdiction;*^  or  to  settle  their  boimdaries;* 

a  sum  in  excess  of  that  found  to  be  in  North  Carolina;  the  report  of  the 
due  upon  the  contract.  Ward  v.  Ar-  commissioners  was  affirmed  by  the 
redondo,  Hopk.  Gh.  213,  14  Am.  Dec.  court,  but  there  was  no  decree  vest- 
543.  ing  the  title  in  the  heirs  in  severalty 

The  decree  of  itself,  however,  has  to  the  lands  allotted  to  them  respec- 
no  effect  on  the  title  to  the  property;  tively.  It  was  held  that  such  pro- 
it  is  the  conveyance  in  pursuance  of  ceedings  were  ineffectual  so  far  as 
the  decree,  and  not  the  decree,  that  the  land  in  Tennessee  was  concerned, 
passes  the  title.  See  post,  \  289a,  since  they  were  in  rem.  The  court 
note  8.  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  consider 

what  would  have  been  the  legal  effect 

^Arglasse  v.  Muschamp,  1  Vern.  of  the  decree  of  the  court  based  upon 
75,  2  Rep.  in  Ch.  266;  Cranstown  v.  ^^  ..+  •  „  ^o^^of«««  -«^  ««-♦;««  *u^ 
JohnstoA,  3  Ves.  Jr.  170,  3  Revised  Partition  devesting  and  vesting  the 
Rep.  80,  5  Ves.  Jr.  277.  title  in  severalty,  pursuant  to  the  al- 

lotments made  by  the  commissioners. 

See  post,  {f  289a,  notes  17  and  18.  it    ig   not   apparent  why   the  court 

.T^.     X    T  i.        i.-       IT       i^oKo^   cannot,  if  desirable,  assume  jurisdic- 

4  Private  International  Law  (1858)    ..        -j  xv       .  j.  , 

^  gg  tion  if  the  circumstances  are  such 

^Carteret  v.  Petty,  2  Swanst.  324  that  it  can  do  justice  between  the 
note,  2  Ch.  Cas.  214,  1  Eq.  Cas.  Abr.  parties  by  requiring  mutual  convey- 
133;  Roherdeau  v.  Rous,  1  Atk.  543.     ^nces  and  releases  in  severalty,  with- 

Binney's  Case,  2  Bland,  Ch.  99;  ^^*  sending  commissioners  into  the 
Poindewter  v.  Burwell,  82  Va.  507;  °*^'®'  ^^^'  °^^  ^^^^^  ^  *  partition 
Wimer  v.  Wtmer,  82  Va.  890,  3  Am.  ^^  inexpedient,  and  a  sale  is  neces- 
St.  Rep.  126,  6  8.  E.  536;  Pillow  v.  ^^^^  *^«  ^^^^^  cannot,  in  analogy 
Southioest  Virginia  Improv.  Co.  92  ^  foreclosure  cases,  grant  effective 
Va.  146,  53  Am.  St.  Rep.  804,  23  S.  E.  ^^}^^^  ^^  *  ^^"^^^  requiring  a  ju- 
Q2  dicial  sale  and  conveyance  to  the  pur- 

Wimer  v.  Wimer,  supra,  gave,  as  ^^^^^'^  ^^  *^«  °^e"  °^  ^^^  undivided 

a  reason  for  denying  the  jurisdiction,  interests.    The  courts,  however,  seem 

that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  "«^®^   ^  ^»^«   asserted   such   juris- 

to  make  a  partition,  for  the  court  d'^^<>°    >«   partition    suits,   perhaps 

to  invade,  by  its  officers,  the  soil  of  ^<^^^  ^  case  presenting  such   cir- 

another  state.     In  Johnson  v.  Kim-  c^nistances  has  not  arisen. 

bro,  3  Head,  657,  75  Am.  Dec.  781, 

eommi8si<mers,    appointed    in    North       ^Penn  v.  Baltimore,  1  Ves.  Sr.  444, 

Carolina,  partitioned  lands  of  a  de-   ft'^'  ^^^f  J«  '*^^!!:,^  be  followed 
^     ^  .     21  „        „         than  TtiUock  v.  Hartley,  1  Younse  * 

cedent  m  Tennessee,  as  well  as  those  q  q^^  C.  114 
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nor  can  any  equity  be  enforced  by  sequestration  of  such  land;^ 
nor,  again,  will  the  court  try  any  question  which,  like  the  va- 
lidity of  a  will  in  a  foreign  land,®  does  not  involve  a  special 
equity  between  the  parties,  but  is  a  general  one  affecting  the 
land,  and  therefore  solely  dependent  on  the  hx  situs,  on  which 
law  another  tribunal  than  its  own  can  only  pronounce  inciden- 
tally and  not  directly."  Yet,  while  direct  action  on  foreign 
immovables  is  thus  out  of  the  ran^  of  judicial  power,  a  court 
of  equity,  when  it  has  a  trustee  or  other  defendant  before  it 
who  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  justice  in  any  other  way,  will 
direct  him,  as  a  condition  of  his  release  from  heavier  penalties, 
to  take  certain  action  with  regard  to  foreign  immovables.  • 
But  in  order  to  enable  a  court  of  equity  to  compel  a  party  sub- 
ject to  such  court  to  perform  acts  in  reference  to  foreign  real 
estate,  there  must  be  a  fiduciary  relation  between  the  party  on 

iPortarUngi^m  ▼.  Soulhy,  3  M7I.  &  him  to  convey  the  land  to  the  cestui 
K.  109.  que  trust.     Vaughan  ▼.  Bardatf,  6 

A  •^;^.  J-    ^"^^^   ^   ^^'    ^®^'    ^   Whart.  302. 

Ambl.  428.  .     ,  .     .  .   ^ 

•Story,  Confl.  L.  I  646.  Judge  -A.nd  a  court  of  one  state  or  ooun- 
Story,  in  citing  Cranstoton  v.  John-  try,  having  personal  jurisdiction  of 
»ton,  3  Ves.  Jr.  170,  3  Revised  Rep.  the  parties,  may  declare  and  enforce, 
80,  6  Ves.  Jr.  277,  where  the  master  .  „-nA*«Mi  o(»o«T.af  fk^  ^^«.«     . 

of  the  rolls  compelled  a  British  cred-   ^^  a  process  agamst  the  person,  a 
itor,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  resulting  or  constructive  trust  in  real 
court,  to   vacate   a   fraudulent  pur-   property  in  another  state  or  country, 
chase  of  real  estate  in  the  West  In-   Masme  v.  Watts,  6  Cranch,  148,  3  L 
dies,  says:     "To  the  extent  of  this      ,    ,«,     ni^^*,^  ^    n^u^^    or    a«i, 
decidonf  perhaps,  there  may  not  be  !i  ^!!,;  .^'''^*^  J\  f  ^*f  *!  !! 
any  well-founded  objection;  and  the   482;  Whitney  v.  Frtshie,  6  D.  C.  202; 
same    doctrine    has    been    repeatedly   Moore   v.   Jaeger^   2  MacArth.    465; 
acted  upon  by  the  equity  courts  of  Sturdevant  v.  Pike,  1  Ind.  277 ;  Mae- 
America."     For  this  he  cites  Massie  a^^n^  ^     %t»^^^^^    o   t^™-     ak 
V.  Watts,  6  Cranch,  148,  168,  3  L.  ed.   ^'^^^^   ^-    MacQregor,  9   Iowa,   65; 
181,  185;  Ward  v.  Arredondo,  Hopk.   MoQuerry  v.  (Hlliland,  11  Ky.  L.  Rep. 
Ch.  213,  14  Am.  Dec.  643;   Mead  v.   666,  7  L.  R.  A.  464,  12  S.  W.  1037. 
Mcrritt,   2    Paige,    402;    Vifr^ie^Z   v.   io38;  Hatcley  v.  James,  7  Paige,  213, 
Bunch,  2  Paige,  606,  22  Am.  Dec,  669.   ,.    .        .^     ^„_     ^     .  *V'        * 

'  ®  '  32  Am.  Dec.  623;  Gardner  v.  Ogden^ 

A  court  of  one  state  having  per-  22  N.  Y.  327,  78  Am.  Dec  192;  Mil- 

sonal  jurisdiction  of  the  trustor  may  ^^  ▼.  Birdsong,  7  Baxt.  531.     It  ia 

compel  the  execution  of  a  trust  with  intimated,    although    not    authorita- 

referenoe  to  real  property  in  another  tively  decided,  in  Pickett  v.  Fergu- 

state  by  compelling  him  to  pay  over,  son,  86  Tenn.  642,  8  S.  W.  386,  that 

or  account  for,  the  sum  for  which  the  the  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  lands 

land  was  sold.    Henderson  v.  McBee,  in  another  state  is  limited  to  cases 

70  N.  C.  219;  Dickinson  v.  Hoomes,  of  express  contract,  direct  trust,  and 

8  Gratt.  363,  410.  actual  fraud.    The  decision.  Iiowever. 

Or,  in  a  proper  case,  by  compelling  which  denied  any  relief  under  a  bill 
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whom  the  de^sree  acts,  and  the  party  asking  for  the  decree.^** 
And  either  the  defendant  must  be  domiciled  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court  granting  the  relief,  or  the  contract  must  be 
performable  within  that  jurisdiction.^^  When  these  condi- 
tions exist,  and  when  there  is  no  other  way  of  compelling  the 
execution  of  a  trust,  or  the  prevention  of  fraud,  a  court  of 
equity  will  direct  a  party  subject  to  it  to  execute  a  deed  in  an- 
other state ;^^  and  such  a  decree  will  be  regarded  as  binding 

to  establish  a  resulting  trust  in  the  of  international  and  interstate  law, 
land  in  Arkansas  by  reason  of  its  appear  to  be  a  condition  of  the  exist- 
purchase  by  defendant  at  a  judicial  ence  of  jurisdiction,  though  it  may 
sale,  while  holding  it  under  a  lease  influence  the  court  in  exercising  its 
by  claimant,  was  upon  the  ground  discretion  as  to  assuming  jurisdic- 
that  a  resulting  trust  did  not  arise  tion  when  the  result  of  the  suit  will 
under  the  circumstances ;  and  the  be  to  affect  land  beyond  its  territorial 
question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  jurisdiction.  So,  the  alternative 
of  Tennessee  to  entertain  the  suit,  may,  by  a  local  statute,  be  made  a 
assuming  the  existence  of  a  trust,  condition  of  jurisdiction  when  plain- 
was  not  decided.  tiff,  also,  is  a  nonresident.  Some  of 
io  Harrison  ▼.  Harrison,  L.  R.  8  the  cases  which  uphold  the  juris- 
Ch-  342.  diction  mention  the  fact  that  the  de- 
While  the  existence  of  a  fiduciary  *^"^"»*  '"^'ided  at  the  forum,  but 
relation,  e,  g„  that  existing  between  f"«^  statement,  in  most  cases  at 
a  trustee  and  cestui  que  trust,  is  a  ^*^^«^'  *PP*^"  ^  ^«  equivalent  only 
ground  of  such  jurisdiction,  it  is  not  ^  *  statement  that  he  was  personal- 
the  exclusive  ground  thereof,  as  is  ^^  ««^J^^  ^  *^«  jurisdiction;  and 
apparent  from  the  cases  cited  in  note  *^^«'^  ^"^  "°*  »PP«^^  ^  ^  *"y  <»«««' 
2,  supra,  in  which  jurisdiction  has  excluding  those  that  turn  upon  a 
been  assumed  to  decree  the  specific  ^^^^^  «***^*«  ^^^e  that  first  referred 
performance  of  contracts  relating  to  ^^'  ^*^*^^  ^'^'^^  ^^^  jurisdiction  be- 
reaJ  property  in  other  states,  though  «^^««^  ^^«  defendant  was  a  nonresi- 
the  relation  between  the  parties  was  ^*^"^'  '^  *^«  ^^  ^««^  subjected  to  the 
contractual  merely,  and  not  fidu-  J""«diction  by  personal  service  with- 
ciary.  See  also  post,  §  289a,  as  to  "»  *^*^  ^^^'  Practically,  of  course, 
the  grounds  of  jurisdiction.  *^^  residence  or  nonresidence  of  the 

defendant  may  be  material  as  bearing 

iiSee   Blake  v.   Blake,    18   Week,  on   the   possibility  of  bringing  him 

Rep.  944 ;  Afatthaei  v.  Oalitssin,  L.  R.  personally  within  the  jurisdiction  of 

18  Eq.  340,  43  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  536,  30  the  court. 
L.  T.  N.  S.  455,  22  Week.  Rep.  700; 

Norris  v.  Chamhrea,  30  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  -.,#,,           •*          ^^  tt   «    ^^^    ». 

S.  286.  29  Beav.  246  7  Jur.  N.  8.  69;  ,  "'^"'^/-  Doics.94  U.  8L  444,  24 

Rice  T.  Harheton,  63  N.  Y.  493.  Jc    ^:    ^V  ^K"""?   7-    ^"""j    « 

'  Cranch,  148,  S  L.  ed.  181;   Head  v. 

The  alternative  of  the  text  does   *n^T' o^ ^^^' JS^''oo"'l''''^^iJ- 

^     ...  ,      .     .  ,       Bunch,   2   Paige.   606,   22   Am.   Dec. 

not,  at  leaBt  upon  general  principles   gog.  Vaughan  v.  Barclay.  6  Wt-irt. 
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the  person  acted  on  by  the  courts  of  the  situs.**  But  such  an 
equity  will  not  be  enforced,  if  it  conflicts  with  the  prescriptions 
of  the  lex  situs.  ^  ^  We  must  remember,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  verbal  interpretation  of  a  contract  for  real  estate  may  be 
governed  by  the  place  of  the  common  domicil  of  the  parties, 
and  that  they  may  be  bound  by  the  law  of  such  domicil  in  re- 
spect to  covenants  not  directly  concerning  the  transfer  of 
land.*'  And  whenever  jurisdiction  is  assumed  over  the 
owner  of  foreign  immovables,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  subject 
to  equities  imposed  on  him  by  parties  under  whom  he  takes, 
liability  is  to  be  determined  by  the  lex  sitiLS.  *  • 

289.  Sale  by  administrator,  tmstee,  or  oominittee  of  lunatic, 
of  foreign  real  estate  inoperatlTe. — But  while  a  trustee,  in  order 
that  equity  may  be  done,  will  thus  be  ordered  to  make  a  sale  in 
a  foreign  country,  yet  this  sale  is  not  regarded  as  a  sale  by  the 
court,  but  a  sale  by  the  trustee,  who  proceeds  according  to  the 
law  of  the  situa  A  direct  jurisdiction  over  foreign  immov- 
ables no  court  can  assume.  Thus,  a  court  of  probate  has  no 
jurisdiction  to  direct  an  administrator  to  sell  foreign  real  ^- 
tate.  Such  real  estate  must  be  sold,  if  belonging  to  a  de- 
cedent's estate,  by  order  of  a  court  of  the  situs.  A  deed  not  so 
executed   is   inoperative.*     And    a  trustee   appointed    by  the 

892;   MoRJrath  ▼.  Pittahurg  d  B.  R,       iWatkina  ▼.  Holman,  16  Pet.  26, 

Co.  65  Pa.  189;   McCurdy*8  Appeal,  10  L.  ed.  874;  McElrath  ▼.  Pittsburg 

65  Pa.   291;    Stvrdevant  v.   Pike,   I  d  8,  R.  Co.  65  Pa.   189;    Henry  v. 

Ind.  277.     See  Wood  v.  Warner,  15  Doctor,  9  Ohio,  49;  Blake  y.  Darts, 

N.  J.  Eq.  81;  White  ▼.  White,  7  Gill  20  Ohio,  231;   Price  v.  Johneton,   1 

&  J.  208.  Ohio  St  390. 

See    further,    upon    this    subject.  The  chancery  court  of  Tennessee 

poet,  S  289a.  nay  not  compel  the  heirs  of  a  de- 

it  Burnley  v.   Bteveneon,   24  Ohio  cedent  to  convey  land  located  in  an- 

St.  474,  15  Am.  Rep.  621.  other   state  to  a  commissioner   ap- 

i^Westlake,  Private   International  pointed  by  the  court  for  the  purpose 

^^.  t-  ^:  ^'VaJ^^'  '  "^  '-^^  t-;  1"%-;^  '-  the  ^r 
Stansfield,  10  Hare,  269,  21  L.  J.  ™«»*  o'  the  debts  of  the  estate.  Rob- 
Ch.  N.  S.  881,  16  Jut.  1006,  1  Week,  inson  ▼.  Johnson  (Tenn.  Ch.  App.) 
R^p.  11.  52  8.  W.  704. 

\\i?est\LrUsO)    «  165;  Martin  ^  P'^P*'^  ''^^^  »  <««  "***« 

V.  Martin,  2  Russ.  &  M.  607 ;  Hicks  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  payment 

y.  Potnell,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  741,  17  Week,  of  a  widow's  allowance,  either  by  % 

Rep.  449;  Norton  Y.Florence  Land  d  statute,  or  by  a  decree  of  a  coirt, 

Publio  Works  Co.  L.  R.  7  Ch.  Div.  ^,  «„«fu^»  „fofo   ^i.^*^  *k-.  ^«^^.  ^* 

332,  38  L.  T.  N.  S.  377,  26  Week.  Rep.  ^'  another  state,  where  the  owner  of 

123.  the  proper^  was  domiciled  at  the 
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court  of  one  state  cannot  pass  title  to  real  estate  in  another 
state.* 

Nor  can  a  committee  of  a  Innatic  appointed  in  one  state  con- 
vey land  in  another.*  And  a  conrt  of  equity  of  one  state  can- 
not charge  the  land  of  a  lunatic  in  another,  or  its  proceeds  in 
the  hands  of" his  heir,  for  his  past  support* 

289a.  Scope  and  extent  of  jurisdiction  of  equity  over  suits  af- 
fecting land  beyond  territorial  jurisdiction. — It  seems  desirable, 
for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  peculiar 
jurisdiction  discussed  in  the  last  two  sections,  and  of  exhibiting 
additional  subjects  of  its  operation,  to  elaborate  somewhat  fur- 
ther upon  the  principles  and  distinctions  upon  which  it  rests. 
And,  first,  it  may  be  premised  that  real  property  is  subject  to 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  state  or  country 

time  of  his  death.  Bmith  v.  Smith,  426;  Qlm  v.  Oihaon,  9  Barb.  634; 
174  ni.  52,  43  L.  R.  A.  403,  60  N.  E.  Henry  v.  Doctor,  9  Ohio,  49.  An  ex- 
1083.  ception  was  made  in  Barger  v.  Buck- 

land,  28  Gratt.  860,  however,  it  ap- 
iWilliatM  V.  Maua,  6  Watta,  278,  pearing   that,    at   the    time    of   the 

!^  ^"^.V^"^  ^'  ^^^^"^'^  ^^^^'  creation  of  the  trust,  the  land  was 
S4  Pa  346 

The  fact  that  mortgaged  land  be-  within  the  limits  of  Virginia,  but 
longing  to  a  deceased  person  is  situ-  had  subsequently  become  a  part  of 
ate  in  a  particular  state  does  not  ^^^st  Virginia.  See  Poindexter  v. 
give  the  judex  rei  HUb  Juri«iietion  ^^^jj  82  Va.  607,  which  distin- 
to  compel  the  executor,  a  citizen  of       .  ,        .,  .  ,  .   ., 

another  state,  to  pay  such  mortgage  guishes  this  case  by  reason  of  the 
out  of  personal  property  situate  in  peculiar  circumstances.  So,  in  Smith 
the  latter  state.  Bice  t.  Harbeaon,  y.  Davis,  90  Cal.  26,  26  Am.  St.  Rep. 
63  N.  Y.  493.  ^    27   Pac.  26,  it  was  held  that  a 

The  statement  of  the  text  is  also  court  of  California  had  jurisdiction 
supported  by  the  following  cases,  to  appoint  a  new  trustee,  where  the 
holding  that  a  court  of  one  juris-  trustee  named  in  a  deed  of  trust,  exe- 
diction  cannot,  by  its  decree  appoint-  cuted  in  that  state  by  a  person  resid- 
ing a  new  trustee  in  the  place  of  one  ing  there,  upon  land  in  another  state, 
named  in  a  will,  deed,  or  other  in-  cannot  act,  and  the  deed  expressly 
strument,  affect  the  real  property  in  stipulated  that,  in  such  event,  a  trus- 
another;  and  that  a  conveyance  by  tee  might  be  appointed  by  a  court  of 
such  substituted  trustee  is  equally  competent  jurisdiction, 
ineffectual:  Corhett  v.  Nutt,  10  Wall.  «  See  ante,  S  276,  note  14. 
464,  19  L.  ed.  976;  Contee  v.  Lyons,  *  Allison  v.  CampheU,  21  N.  C.  (1 
8  Mackey,  207;  West  t.  Fitz,  109  111.  Dev.  &  B.  Eq.)  162. 
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in  whidi  it  is  located.  ^  No  other  courts  may  properly  exercise 
any  jurisdiction  over  it,  and  this  is  as  true  of  courts  of  equity 
as  of  courts  of  law.  Therefore,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  a 
court  of  one  state  or  country  to  entertain  a  suit  in  rem  in  re- 
spect of  land  in  another,  or  to  render  a  decree^  either  in  a  suit 
in  rem  or  a  suit  in  personam,  which  shall,  ex  propria  vigore, 
affect  the  title  to  real  property  beyond  its  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion,* When,  however,  a  case,  otherwise  properly  cognizable 
in  equity,  is  presented,  a  court  of  equity,  having  personal  juris- 
diction of  the  parties,  may  assume  jurisdiction  of  the  subject- 
matter,  although  land  in  another  state  or  country  may  be  af- 
fected, if  it  can  grant  effective  relief  by  a  decree  acting  solely 
upon  the  person  whose  title  or  interest  in  the  land  is  to  be  af- 
fected. In  other  words,  the  court  may,  in  a  proper  case  for 
equitable  interference,  by  virtue  of  its  jurisdiction  over  such 

iJETan^el  ▼.  Chapman^  2  App.  D.  C.  case,  from  creating  a  lien  upon  land 

301;  Dcunt  v.  EBodley,  22  N.  J.  £q.  in  another,  indirectly  and  by  means 

116.  '  of  a  decree  operating  upon  the  per- 

tCofrpmter  v.  Strange^  141  U.  8.  son  of  the  owner  of  the  title,  in  the 
87,  35  L.  ed.  640,  11  Sup.  Gt.  Rep.  same  manner  that  it  may  indirectly 
060;  Clapton  ▼.  Booker,  27  Ark.  482;  and  by  such  means  accomplish  a 
WilUaiM  y.  Nichol,  47  Ark.  254,  1  transfer  of  the  title,  as  in  suits  for 
S.  W.  243;  Winn  v.  Btriokland,  34  specific  performance. 
Fla.  610,  16  So.  606;  Rodgera  ▼.  A  decree  of  the  court  of  the  testa- 
Rodgera,  56  Kan.  483,  43  Pao.  770;  tor's  domicil  in  a  suit  brought  by 
Lindley  ▼.  O'Reilly,  50  N.  J.  L.  636,  the  widow  against  the  legatees  and 
1  L.  R.  A.  70,  7  Am.  St.  Rep.  802,  others,  reciting  that  the  defendants 
15  Atl.  370;  Johnson  ▼.  Kimhro,  3  were  heirs  of  the  deceased,  and  en- 
Head,  557,  75  Am.  Dec  781 ;  Poindev-  titled  to  participate  in  the  distribu- 
ter ▼.  Burwell,  82  Va.  507;  Oibson  ▼.  tion  of  his  estate,  can  have  no  effect 
Burgees,  82  Va.  650.  upon   the   real   property   of   the  de- 

So,  a  court  cannot  directly,  and  by  ceased  in  Kansas.     Cooper  t.  Ives, 

virtue  of  its  decree  alone,  create  a  62  Kan.  305,  63  Pac  434. 
lien  upon  land  in  another  state.  Han-       So,  a  decree  rendered  in  one  state 

sel  V.  Chapman,  2  App.  D.  G.  361;  revoking  the  probate  of  a  will  does 

Short  V.  Oa^icay,  83  Ky.  601,  4  Am.  not   conclusively   affect  the   title   to 

St.    Rep.    168;    Ainsley   v.   Mead,    3  land  in  another  state.     Pritchard  v. 

Lans.  116.     It  is  apparent,  however,  Henderson,  2  Penn.    (Del.)    553;   4'i 

that  this   rule   does   not   prevent   a  Atl.  376. 
court  of  one  jurisdiction,  in  a  proper 
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person  and  its  consequent  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  de- 
crees in  personam,  compel  him  to  do,  with  respect  to  land  be- 
yond its  territorial  jurisdiction,  what  it  could  not  itself,  and 
without  his  intervention,  accomplish.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  existence  of  a  proper  case  for  equitable  interference,  as  well 
as  the  power  to  grant  effective  relief  by  a  decree  operating  solely 
against  the  person,  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  jurisdiction. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  while  a  court  of  equity  may,  in  a 
proper  case,  compel  a  person  within  its  jurisdiction  to  convey 
land  in  another  state  or  country,  it  may  not  grant  such  relief  in 
a  suit  that,  in  its  essence,  involves  merely  the  title  or  possession 
of  the  land,  and  presents  no  ground  of  equitable  interference.* 
In  other  words,  if  the  action  is  one  which,  if  it  related  to  real 
property  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  would  be  at  law  and 
not  in  equity,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  assume  jurisdiction 
merely  because  a  court  of  law  cannot  entertain  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  the  title  or  possession  of  land  beyond  its  territorial 
jurisdiction.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  defined  the  jurisdiction 
as  follows:  "In  a  case  of  fraud,  of  trust,  or  of  contract,  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  chancery  is  sustainable  wherever  the 

«  Thus,  an  action  of  ejectment,  or  So,  in  Thomtu  v.  HukiU,  iSl  Pa. 

an  action  to  try  the  title,  cannot  be  298,  18  Atl.  875,  the  jurisdiction  of  a 

maintained  with  respect  to  land  out-  bill  filed  by  a  second  lessee  out  of 

side  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  possession   of   oil    lands    in    another 

the  court.     Northern  Indiana  B.  Co,  state,  alleging  a  forfeiture  incurred 

T.  Michigan  O.  R.  Co,  16  How.  233,  by  a  prior  lessee  in  possession,  and 

14  L.  ed.  674;  Davia  v.  Headley,  22  praying  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 

X.  J.  Eq.  116.  further  operations,  and  for  a  decree 

A  court  of  one  state  has  no  juris-  declaring  the  prior  lease  void,   and 

diction   of  a  suit  which,  in   its  es-  for  an  accounting,  was  denied  upon 

scnce,  involves  the  possession  of  real  the  ground  that,  while  the  proceed- 

property  in  another  state,  such  pos-  ing  was  in  form  a  bill  in  equity,  it 

session  not  being  incidental   to  the  was  in  substance  a  possessory  action 

enforcement  of  a  contract,  or  trust,  involving   the    title   to   real   estate; 

or   relief   from   fraud,  but  being   in  and  that  a  decree,  if  rendered,  could 

it«ell  the  foundation  of  the  contro-  only   affect   the   person   of   the   liti- 

versy.    Lindaley  v.  Union  Silver  Star  gants,  and  could  not  control  the  title 

Min,  Co.  26  Wash.  301,  66  Pac  382.  to  or  possession  of  the  land. 
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person  he  founds  although  lands  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  court  may  be  affected  by  the  decree."*  This  statement 
has  been  frequently  quoted  and  approved  by  the  courts;*  but 
its  author  probably  meant  nothing  more  than  that  the  suit  must, 
independently  of  the  fact  that  the  land  is  beyond  the  territorial 
jurisdiction,  be  reducible  to  some  head  of  equitable  jurisdiction. 
He  certainly  did  not  mean  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  to  every 
case  arising  out  of  contracts  relating  to  foreign  land,  whether 
such  as  would  otherwise  be  cognizable  at  law  or  in  equity.  For 
practical  purposes,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  a  court  of 
equity  will  not,  by  virtue  of  its  jurisdiction  over  the  person, 
compel  him  to  take  action  with  respect  to  real  property  beyond 
the  territorial  jurisdiction,  unless  a  case  is  presented  of  which 
equity  might  take  cognizance  if  the  land  were  within  its  tei^ 
ritorial  jurisdiction.  The  converse  of  this  proposition,  how- 
ever, is  not  necessarily  true,  for  the  location  of  the  land  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  may  enable  it 
to  grant  relief  by  a  decree  m  rem  which  could  not  be  effectively 
granted  by  a  decree  in  personam,^ 

More  specifically,  a  court  of  equity  having  personal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties  may  entertain  any  suit  otherwise  cognizable 
in  equity, — or,  at  least,  any  such  suit  arising  out  of  fraud,  of 
trust,  or  of  contract — in  which  effective  relief  may  be  granted 
by  a  decree  requiring  a  conveyance  of  land  in  another  state  or 
country;  and  such  conveyance,  when  duly  executed  pursuant 
to  the  decree  and  in  the  manner  required  by  the  lex  rei  sitce,  ia 

^Ma89ie  v.  WaitM,  6  Cranch,  14S,  tition  of  land  beyond  the  territorial 

3  L.  ed.  181.  jurisdiction,  upon  the  ground   that» 

s  See  Carpenter  y.  Strange,  141  U.  in  order  to  make  partition,  it  would 

S.  87,  35  L.  ed.  640,  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  be  necessary  for  the  court,  by  its  of- 

960;  Binney*8  Cnse,  2  Bland,  Ch.  99;  ficers,  to  invade  the  soil  of  another 

De  Klyn  ▼.   V^atHns,  3   Sandf.   Ch.  jurisdiction.     See   cases   cited   ante^ 

185.  §   288,  note  5,  especially   Wimer  ▼. 

«  This  is  illustrated  by  the  denial  Wimer,  82  Va.  890,  3  Am.  St,  Rep. 

of  jurisdiction  of  suits  for  the  par-  126,  6  S.  E.  536. 
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as  effective^  not  only  in  the  state  or  country  where  the  decree  is 
rendered,  but  in  that  where  the  land  is  located,  as  if  it  had  been 
voluntarily  executed.*^  It  is  the  conveyance  pursuant  to  the 
decree,  however,  and  not  the  decree  itself,  that  passes  the  title; 
and  the  decree  without  the  conveyance  does  not  affect  the  legal 
titla  ^  !N^or  will  the  courts  of  the  state  or  country  in  which  the 
land  is  located  enforce  the  decree  by  compelling  a  conveyance.* 
This  must  be  done  by  the  court  which  rendered  the  decree  by 
means  of  attachment,  or  other  process  against  the  person.  It 
has  been  held,  however,  that  a  decree,  even  without  such  con- 
veyance, is  conclusive  of  all  the  rights  and  equities  of  the  par- 
ties adjudicated  therein  when  pleaded  in  the  courts  of  the  state 
in  which  the  land  is  located,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  de- 
fense to  a  suit  in  the  latter  state  for  the  possession  of  the  land 
under  a  statute  of  that  state  admitting  equitable,  as  weU  as  le- 

iMa»9ie  y.  WatU,  6  Cranch,  148,  ^Watkins  v.  Holman,  16  Pet.  25, 

3  L.  ed.   181;    Corhett  v.   NuU,   10  10  L.  ed.  873;   Corheti  v.  Naii,  10 

Wall.  464,  19  L.  ed.  976;   Tardy  v.  Wall.  464,  19  L.  ed.  976;  Carpenter  v. 

Morgan,   3   McLean,   358,   Fed.   Cas.  Strange,  141  U.  S.  87,  35  L.  ed.  640, 

No.   13,752;    MoOee  v.   Sweeney,   84  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  960;  Tardy  v.  Mor- 

Cal.  100,  23  Pac.  1117;   Qilliland  v.  gan,  3  McLean,  358,  Fed.  Gas.   No. 

Inahnit,  92  Iowa,  46,  60  N.  W.  211;  13,752;  Bullock  v.  Bullock,  52  N.  J. 

Seiofos  y.  King,  39  La.  Ann.  510,  2  £q.  561,  27  L.  R.  A.  213,  46  Am.  St 

So.   416;    Vreeland  y.    Vreeland,   49  Rep.   528,    30   AH.   676;    Lindley  v. 

N.  J.  £q.  322,  24  Atl.  551 ;  Bullock  O'Reilly,  50  N.  J.  L.  636,  1  L.  R.  A. 

V.  Bullock,  52  N.  J.  Eq.  561,  27  L.  79,  7  Am.  St.  Rep.  802,  16  Atl.  379; 

R.  A.  213,  46  Am.  St.  Rep.  528,  30  Johnson  y.  Kimhro,  3  Head,  557,  76 

Atl.  676;  Mead  y.  Merritt,  2  Paige,  Am.  Dec.  781;   Morris  y.  Hand,  70 

402;  Mitchell  y.  Bunch,  2  Paige,  606,  Tex.  481,  8  S.  W.  210. 

22  Am.  Dec.  669;  Moaeby  y.  Burrow,  Daniels  y.  Stevens,   19  Ohio,  222, 

62  Tex.  396;  Morris  y.  Hand,  70  Tex.  held  that  a  law  of  Ohio,  by  which 

481,  8  S.  W.  210;  Farley  y.  Shippen,  a  decree  for  the  conyeyanoe  of  land 

Wythe,  Ch.   (Va.)    136.  operates  as  a  conyeyance,  does  not 

This  principle  is  also  applied  by  apply  with   respect  to  land  out  of 

the  cases  cited  in  ante,  §  288,  which  the  state. 

uphold  the  jurisdiction  of  suits  for  ^Davis  y.  Headley,  22  N.  J.  Eq. 

the  specific  performance  of  contracts,  115;  Bullock  y.  Bullock,  52  N.  J.  Eq. 

and  the  enforcement  of  trusts,  relat-  561,  27  L.  R.  A.  213,  46  Am.  St.  Rep. 

ing  to  real  properly  beyond  the  ter-  628,  30  Atl.  676;  Burnley  y.  Steven' 

ritorial  jurisdiction.  son,  24  Ohio  St.  474,  15  Am.  Rep.  621. 
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galy  def emaes.  ^  ^  Not  only  is  the  decree  without  a  conveyanoe 
ineffectual  to  pass  the  title,  but  the  conveyance  must  be  executed 
by  the  very  person  whose  title  or  interest  is  to  be  affected.  A 
conveyance  by  a  master  or  commissioner,  or  other  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  for  that  purpose,  is  ineffectual.^  *  The  ju- 
risdiction which  a  court  of  equity  possesses  over  suits  for  the 
specific  performance  of  contracts,  and  the  enforcement  of  trusts^ 
relating  to  real  property  in  another  state  or  country,  is  refer- 
able to  its  power  to  grant  effective  relief  by  a  decree  in  persojiam 
requiring  a  conveyance.  And  so,  by  virtue  of  the  same  power, 
such  court  may  entertain  a  suit  to  remove  a  cloud  upon  title 
to, ^'  or  to  cancel  and  discharge  a  void  mortgage^  ^  upon,  land 
in  another  state.  For  the  same  reason  a  suit  will  lie  for  the 
strict  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  upon  land  beyond  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction;^^  and  a  court  of  equity  may  entertain  a 
suit  to  foreclose  such  a  mortgage,  even  when  a  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty is  necessary,  if  it  has  personal  jurisdiction  of  the  parties 
sought  to  be  foreclosed,  so  that  they  may  be  required,  by  a  de- 
cree in  personam^  to  release  and  convey  to  the  purchaser  at  the 

But  866  contra,  Rohlin  ▼.  Long,  00  161,  28  L.  ed.  101,  3  Sup.  Gt.  Rep. 

How.  Pr.  200;  Dunlap  y.  Byers,  110  586,  to  the  effect  that  the  decree  in 

Mich.   109,  67  N.  W.  1067,  note  23,  such   a   case,   unless   otherwise   pro- 

infra.  yided  by  statute,  is  not  a  judgment 

lOBumZey   v.   Btevenaon,  24   Ohio  in  rem  establishing  a  title  in  land, 

St.  474,  15  Am.  Rep.  621.  but  operates  in  personam  only  by  re- 

iiWatkins  y.  Holman,  16  Pet.  25,  straining  defendant  from  asserting 
10  L.  ed.  873;  Corhett  y.  Nutt,  10  his  claim  and  directing  him  to  de- 
Wall.  464,  19  L.  ed.  970;  Farmers  liver  up  his  deed  to  be  canceled,  or 
Loan  d  T.  Co.  y.  Postal  Teleg,  Co.  55  to  execute  a  release  to  the  plaintiff. 
Conn.  334,  3  Am.  St.  Rep.  53,  11  Atl.  itWilliama  v.  Fitzhugh,  37  N.  Y. 
184;  Mchavorin  v.  Salmons,  11  6.  444;  WilUams  v.  Ayrwult,  31  Barb. 
Mon.  96,  52  Am.  Dec.  563 ;  Burnley  v.  368. 

Htevenson,  2A  Ohio  St.  474,  15  Am.       ^^Tolier  v.  Carteret,  2  Vem.  495; 

Rep.  621;  Moseby  y.  Burrow.  52  Tex.  House   y.   Looktcood,   40   Hun,    532; 

398;  Morris  y.  Hand,  70  Tex.  481,  8  Paget  y.  Ede,  L.  R.  18  Eq.  118,  43 

S.  W.  210.  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  571,  30  L.  T.  N.  S. 

itRemer  y.   Maokay,  36   Fed.   86.  228,  22  Week.  Rep.  625. 
See  also  Hart  y.  Sansom,  110  U.  S. 
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sale.^'  This  jurisdiction  has  been  frequently  exercised  in  case 
of  railroad  mortgages  covering  property  in  two  or  more  states. 
In  such  case  it  is,  of  course,  the  conveyance  and  release  by  the 
mortgagor  or  other  holder  of  the  legal  title,  rather  than  the  deed 
executed  by  the  ojBScer  of  the  court,  that  operates  to  pass  the 
title  to  that  part  of  the  property  beyond  the  territorial  juris^ 
diction.  Likewise,  a  court  of  equity  may  entertain  a  suit  to 
have  a  deed,  absolute  upon  its  face,  of  land  in  another  state,  de- 

i^Muller  ▼.  Dowa,  U  U.  S.  444,  24  Rep.  63,  11  Atl.  184;  Bat<m  d  H.  R, 
L.  ed.  207;  International  Bridge  d  Co,  v.  Hunt,  20  Ind.  467;  Farmers' 
Tramway  Co.  v.  Holland  Trust  Co,  Loan  d  T,  Co.  v.  Bankers  d  M,  Teleg. 
26  0.  C.  A.  469,  62  U.  S.  App.  240,  81  Co.  44  Hun,  400;  Pittsburgh  d  State 
Fed.  422;  McTighe  v.  Macon  Constr.  Line  R.  Co.  y.  Rothschild  (Pa.)  4 
Co.  94  Ga.  306,  32  L.  R.  A.  208,  47  Cent.  Rep.  109,  4  Atl.  386,  holding 
Am.  St.  Rep.  163,  21  S.  E.  701;  that  a  decree,  foreclosing  a  mort- 
Eaton  V.  McCall,  86  Me.  346,  41  Am.  gage  upon  property  located  in  two 
St.  Rep.  561,  29  Atl.  1103;  Brown  v.  or  more  states  and  used  as  an  en- 
Chesapeake  d  O.  Canal  Co.  73  Md.  tirety,  did  not  affect  so  much  of  the 
567;  Union  Trust  Co.  v.  Olmsted,  102  properly  as  was  outside  of  the  state 
N.  Y.  729,  7  N.  E.  822;  McElrath  v.  in  which  the  decree  was  rendered, — 
Pittsburg  d  8.  R.  Co.  56  Pa.  189.  would   be   distinguishable   upon   the 

Quarantee  Trust  d  S.  D.  Co.  v.  Del-  same  ground,  since,  so  far  as  appears, 
ta  d  Pine-Land  Co.  43  C.  C.  A.  396,  the  decree  in  none  of  these  cases 
104  Fed.  6,  held  that  a  sale  of  lands,  made  any  provision  for  a  deed  of 
owned  by  a  railroad  company  in  Mis-  assurance  by  the  mortgagor, 
sissippi,  by  a  master  or  commissioner  Cfrey  v.  Manitoba  d  N,  W.  R.  Co. 
appointed  by  a  decree  rendered  in  the  [1897]  A.  C.  264,  66  L.  J.  P.  C.  N.  S. 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  66,  however,  holds,  upon  general 
western  district  of  Tennessee  in  a  principles,  that  a  court  of  a  province 
suit  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  upon  has  no  power  to  order  a  sale  as  an 
the  property,  did  not  affect  the  title,  entirety  of  a  division  of  a  railway, 
since  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  part  of  which  is  within,  and  part 
to  decree  the  sale.  This  case,  how-  without,  its  territorial  jurisdiction, 
ever,  is  expressly  distinguished  from  Eaton  v.  McCall,  86  Me.  346,  41 
Muller  V.  Dows,  94  U.  S.  444,  24  L.  Am.  St  Rep.  661,  29  Atl.  1103,  as- 
ed.  207,  upon  the  ground  that  there  serts  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
was  no  provision  in  the  decree  re-  in  a  proper  case  to  foreclose  a 
quiring  a  conveyance  by  the  trustees  mortgage  upon  land  in  another  state 
named  in  the  mortgage,  or  by  the  and  make  the  decree  effective  by  a 
mortgagor.  deed  requiring  the  mortgagor  to  con- 

It  would  seem  that  the  decisions  in  vey;  but  holds  that  the  court  will 
Farm.ers'  Loan  d  T.  Go.  v.  Postal  not  exercise  such  jurisdiction  where 
Teleg.  Co.  66  Conn.  334,  8  Am.  St.  the  entire  property  is  situated  with- 
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clared  a  mortgage/  ^  or  a  suit  for  the  relief  of  a  party  who  has 
been  fraudulently  deprived  of  the  title  to  real  property  in  an- 
other state  or  country,  since  the  requisition  of  a  reconveyance 
affords  an  adequate  means  of  relief;*''  but  the  beter  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  a  creditor  cannot,  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting 
land  in  another  jurisdiction  to  the  exigencies  of  execution, 
maintain  a  bill  to  set  aside  a  conveyance  by  the  debtor  upon 

out  the  state,  and  no  reason  is  shown  A  court  of  equity  of  one  state  has 
why  the  mortgage  cannot  be  fore-  jurisdiction  of  a  suit  to  set  aside  a 
closed,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  conveyance  of  land  in  another  upon 
place  where  the  land  is  situated*  the  ground  of  fraud.  DeKlyn  ▼.  Wat- 
without  loRS  or  great  inconvenience,      kins,  3  Sandf.  Ch.  185. 

"^^Clark  V.  Beagreaves  (Mass.)  71  A  court  of  Texas  has  jurisdiction 
N.  E.  813;  Reed  v.  Reedy  76  Me.  264.  of  a  suit  to  rescind  a  sale  of  land 

In  lAndley  v.  O^Reilly,  60  N.  J.  L.  therein  on  the  ground  of  fraud  and 
636,  1  L.  R.  A.  79,  7  Am.  St.  Rep.  lack  of  oonsideraticm,  notwithstand- 
802,  i6  Atl.  379,  it  was  held  that  a  ing  that  the  purported  consideration 
decree  rendered  in  Pennsylvania  de-  was  the  conveyance  of  land  in  Ten- 
daring  that  a  deed  of  land  in  New  nessee  to  which  it  is  alleged  the  de- 
Jersey,  absolute  upon  its  face,  was  fendant  had  no  title,  and  which 
intended  as  a  mortgage,  and  that  the  therefore  constituted  no  considcra- 
debt  secured  had  been  paid,  and  di-  tion  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Texas 
recting  a  reconveyance,  did  not  af-  land.  Paul  v.  Chenault  (Tex.  Civ. 
feet  the  title  to  the  land  in  the  ab-  App.)  69  S.  W.  579. 
sence  of  a  conveyance  pursuant  to  Fryer  v.  Meyera  (Tex.)  13  8.  W. 
the  decree ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  1025,  assumed  that  a  court  of  an- 
assumed  that  such  a  conveyance  other  state  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
would  have  been  effective.  parties   had   jurisdiction   to   declare 

Ounn  V.  Harper,  30  Ont.  Rep.  650,  an  exchange  of  lands  void  and  re- 
while  intimating  that  such  relief  quire  reconveyance,  but  held  that 
might  be  granted  as  against  the  orig-  such  a  decree  did  not,  of  itself,  and 
inal  grantee  if  he  had  not  conveyed  in  the  absence  of  a  conveyance  pur- 
the  land  to  others  held  that  such  suant  to  the  decree,  devest  the  title 
relief  could  not  be  granted  as  against  to  land  in  Texas, 
subsequent  grantees.  So,  inCooley  y. Scarlett,  38  111.  316, 

17  A  court  of  equity  of  Tennessee  87  Am.  Dec.  298,  the  court  said  that 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  has  it  could  not  affirm  a  decree  cancel- 
jurisdiction  of  a  suit  to  compel  one  ing,  upon  the  ground  of  fraud,  deeds 
of  them  to  execute  a  deed  to  land  to  real  property  in  another  state; 
in  Arkansas  in  lieu  of  one  which  but  that  the  decree  might  be  re- 
he  had  previously  executed  and  modeled  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the 
fraudulently  destroyed.  Pilloto  v.  principles  of  chancery  jurisdiction. 
King,  55  Ark.  633,  18  S.  W.  764.        by  compelling  the  defendants  to  ezs- 
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the  ground  that  it  was  fraudulent  as  against  his  creditors;^* 
and  it  has  been  held  that  a  suit  will  not  lie  by  a  creditor  in  one 
jurisdiction  to  have  a  mortgagee  of  land  in  another  declared  a 

cute  to  the  complainant  the  release  ed.  181,  clearly  coders  cases  of  fraud 

of  all  daims  acquired  through  the  where  the  party   seeking  relief  has 

deeds  adjudged  to  he  fraudulent,  and  been  wrongfully  deprived  of  his  legal 

if  the  defendants   refused  to  do  so  title  to  real  property, 
they  could  be  attached  for  contempt.       i^yicJiolson   v.   Leavitt,   4   Sandf. 

The  decision  in  Cumberland  Coal  252;  Bums  v.  Davidson^  21  Ont.  Rep. 
d  /.  Co.  V.  Hoffman  Steam  Coal  Co.  647,  Approved  in  Purdom  v.  Pavey, 
30  Barb.  159,  that  a  court  of  New  26  Can.  8.  C.  412;  and  Lide  v.  Par- 
York  will  not  entertain  a  suit  be-  ker,  60  Ala.  165,  held  that  the  Ala- 
tween  two  Maryland  corporations  to  bama  statute,  enabling  a  creditor 
annul  a  conveyance  of  land  in  the  lat-  without  a  lien  to  file  a  bill  to  sub- 
ter  state  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  the  ject  to  the  payment  of  his  debt  prop- 
conveyance  having  been  executed  and  erty  fraudulently  conveyed  by  his 
acknowledged  in  Maryland  and  put  debtor,  did  not  apply  to  real  prop- 
upon  record  there,  is  not  referable  to  erty  in  another  state.  The  distinct 
general  principles,  but  to  a  provision  tion  between  such  a  case  and  the 
of  the  Code  defining  the  rights  of  cases  cited  in  the  last  note  is  brought 
nonresidents  to  bring  actions  against  out  by  the  following  quotation  from 
foreign  corporations.  Mussina  v.  Al-  the  opinion  in  Bums  v.  Davidson,  21 
ling,  11  La.  Ann.  668,  held  that  a  Ont.  Rep.  647:  "Where  fraud  exists 
court  of  Louisiana  had  no  jurisdic-  in  respect  to  specific  property  out 
tion  to  compel  a  reconveyance  of  of  the  jurisdiction,  whereby  in  con- 
land  in  Texas  upon  the  ground  of  science  it  should  be  the  property  of 
fraud,  although  the  defendant  was  the  rightful  claimant  as  against  the 
personally  within  its  jurisdiction,  fraudulent  holder,  these  being  with- 
This  decision  is  upon  the  ground  that  in  the  jurisdiction,  a  court  of  equity 
equity,  as  a  distinctive  branch  of  ju-  can  decree  according  to  the  equities 
risprudence,  with  its  peculiar  prin-  and  operate  on  the  person  of  the  de- 
ciples  and  rules  relating  to  juris-  fendant  so  that  he  shall  convey  the 
diction,  had  never  been  adopted  in  land  to  the  one  entitled.  But  where 
Louisiana.  This  decision,  however,  the  manner  of  the  relief  is,  as  here, 
seems  to  have  been  in  effect  overruled  not  to  order  conveyances,  inter 
by  Seixas  v.  King,  39  La.  Ann.  510,  2  partes,  but  to  subject  land  to  the 
So.  416,  which  clearly  asserts  the  exigencies  of  execution^  then  no  per- 
power  of  a  court  to  grant  relief  with  sonal  judgment  can  touch  the  real 
respect  to  land  beyond  the  territorial  result  to  be  accomplished." 
jurisdiction  if  it  can  do  so  by  a  de-  Kirdahi  v.  Basha,  36  Misc.  715,  74 
cree  acting  solely  upon  a  person  N.  Y.  Supp.  383,  however,  upheld  the 
within  its  jurisdiction.  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  New  York 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  pe-  of  a  suit  in  equity  by  a  judgment 

culiar    jurisdiction,    as    defined    in  creditor   to   have   a   mortgage,   exe- 

Mas9ie  v.  Watts,  6  Cranch,  148,  3  L.  euted  by  the   debtor   upon   land  in 
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trustee  for  tbe  debtor,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  mortgage  applied 
to  the  discharge  of  the  debt  upon  the  ground  that  the  debtor  was 
the  real  mortgagee,  and  that  the  other  perscm  was  named  as  sudi 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  creditors.  ^'  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  court  of  equity,  by  virtue  of  its  power  to  require  a  con- 
veyance of  land  beyond  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  doubtless 
extends  to  other  cases  for  equitable  relief  in  which  the  ultimate 
purpose  is  to  affect  the  title  to,  or  interest  in,  lands  beyond  the 
jurisdiction.*^ 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  jurisdiction  is  confined  to 
eases  in  which  the  requisition  of  a  conveyance  affords  an  ade- 
quate means  of  granting  relief.  The  existence  of  any  other 
means  of  granting  relief  by  a  personal  decree  is  sufficient  to  up- 
hold the  jurisdiction  if  a  case  for  equitable  interference  is  oth- 

New  Jersey,  declared  fmudulent  and  so  A  court  of  equity  may  enter- 
void,  and  to  compel  the  mortgagee  to  tain  a  suit  by  a  wife  to  obtain  a  set- 
execute  and  deliver  a  satisfaction  of  tlement  out  of  her  equitable  estate 
it,  and  restraining  both  mortgagor  if  the  husband  is  within  its  juris- 
and  mortgagee  from  transferring  or  diction,  notwithstanding  that  the 
assigning  any  interest  in  the  land  real  property  involved  is  in  another 
ponding  an  action  in  a  New  Jersey  jurisdiction.  Ouild  v.  Cfuild,  16  Ala. 
court   to  obtain   satisfaction   of  the  121. 

judgment  out  of  the  land  in  that  A  court  having  jurisdiction  of  tbe 
state.  The  decision,  which  rests  upon  parties  may  relieve  against  the  for- 
the  idea  that  a  decree  compelling  a  feiture  of  a  lease  of  mining  property 
release  of  the  mortgage  operates  in  in  another  state  for  nonpayment  of 
personam,  is  of  doubtful  authority,  rent,  although  it  cannot  restore  the 
since  such  a  release  would  extinguish  property  to  the  possession  of  the 
the  mortgage,  which,  at  the  most,  is  lessee.  Sunday  Lake  Ifm.  Co,  v. 
only  invalid  as  against  the  judgment  Wakefield,  72  Wis.  204,  39  N.  W.  136. 
creditor,  and  is  valid  as  between  the  If,  as  has  been  shown,  a  court  has 
parties  to  it.  jurisdiction  in  a  proper  ease  to  com- 

Bailey  v.  Ryder,  10  N.  Y.  363,  held  pel  a  conveyance  by  defendant  of  land 
that  a  court  of  chancery  of  New  in  another  state,  it  is  apparent  that 
York  has  jurisdiction  upon  a  cred-  the  fact  that  such  a  conveyance  by 
iter's  bill  to  compel  the  debtor  to  complainant  is  a  condition  of  the  re* 
convey  lands  owned  by  him  in  an-  lief  sought  by  him  is  no  objeetion  to 
other  state  to  a  receiver.  the  jurisdiction.    See  Loa/iaa  t.  8upe- 

i9Purdom  ▼.  Pavey,  26  Can.  S.  C.  rior  Court,  85  Cal.  11,  9  L.  R.  A.  376. 
412.  20  Am.  St.  Rep.  197,  24  Pac  707. 
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erwise  presented.**  Thus,  as  shown  in  ante,  §  288,  the  courts 
have^  under  some  circumstances,  granted  injunctions  to  restrain 
the  prosecution  of  actions  with  reference  to  foreign  real  prop- 
erty; and  they  have  assumed  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  other  aits 
with  reference  to  such  property.**  And  in  one  case  the  court, 
in  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  in  personam,  compelled  a  resi- 
dent creditor  of  an  insolvent  to  turn  over  to  a  syndic  or  assignee 
the  proceeds  of  real  property  of  the  insolvent  in  another  state, 

21  Thus,  a  court  of  one  state  has  A  citizen  of  the  state  may  be  en- 
jurisdiction  of  a  suit  to  reform  a  joined  by  a  mortgagee  of  real  prop- 
deed  of  land  in  another  by  incorporat-  erty  located  in  another  state,  from 
ing  therein  a  personal  covenant  of  removing  fixtures  therefrom.  8oh- 
seisin.  Bethell  ▼.  Bethell,  92  Ind.  maltz  v.  7ork  Mfg.  Co,  204  Pa.  1, 
318.  The  decision  is  upon  the  ground  59  L.  R.  A.  907,  93  Am.  St.  Rep.  782, 
that  a  decree   reforming  a  mistake  63  Atl.  522. 

operates  upon  the  contract  and  par-  It  was  held  in  "Northern  Indiana 
ties,  and,  where  the  contract  is  made  B.  Co,  ▼.  Michigan  C.  R.  Co,  15  How. 
in  the  state  where  the  parties  re-  233,  14  L.  ed.  674,  however,  that  a 
side,  a  suit  to  reform  is  properly  United  States  circuit  court  for  the 
brought  in  that  state.  district  of   Michigan   had   no   juris- 

s>  Thus,  a  person  within  the  juris-  diction  of  a  suit  by  an  Indiana  cor- 
diction  may  be  enjoined  from  inter-  poration,  claiming  an  exclusive  right 
fering  with  a  right  of  way  over  land  under  its  charter  to  build  and  main- 
in  another  state.  Alexander  v.  Tol-  tain  a  railroad  in  a  certain  part  of 
lesion  Club,  110  HI.  65.  Indiana,  to  enjoin  the  defendant  from 

A  resident  of  the  state  may  be  constructing  a  road  within  such  ter- 
enjoined    from    going    into    another  ritory. 

state,  and  committing  acts  injurious  Willey  v.  Decker  (Wyo.)  73  Pac. 
to  the  property  of  the  complainant  210,  held  that  a  court  of  Wyoming 
there.  Oreai  Falls  Mfg,  Co,  v.  Wor-  had  jurisdiction,  at  the  instance  of 
ster,  23  N.  H.  462.  owners  of  land  in  Montana  who  had 

A  court  of  equity  having  juris-  acquired  by  prior  appropriation  the 
diction  of  the  person  of  defendant  right  to  use  for  irrigating  their  land 
may  enjoin  him  from  conveying  real  the  water  of  a  stream  by  means  of 
property  in  another  state  to  third  a  ditch  and  headgate  in  Wyoming,  to 
persons,  at  the  instance  of  a  grantee  restrain  others  from  diverting  the 
in  a  deed  from  him  which  was  so  water  by  means  of  ditches  located 
defectively  acknowledged  that  it  in  Wyoming  or  in  Montana, 
could  not  be  recorded  so  as  to  charge  And  Miller  v.  Rickey,  127  Fed.  673, 
third  persons  with  notice,  although  held  that  a  Federal  court  sitting  in 
sufficient  to  pass  the  legal  title.  Nevada  had  jurisdiction,  at  the 'in- 
Frank  v.  Peyton,  82  Ky.  160.  stance  of  the  owners  of  land  in  that 

Vol.  I.  GoNFL.  of  Laws— 42. 
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which  such  creditor  had  procured  to  be  sold  under  attadunent 
in  the  latter  state.  ^'  A  court  of  equity  has  ample  jurisdicticm 
of  a  suit  for  an  accounting  of  the  proceeds  and  profits  arising 
from  real  property  in  another  state  or  country,**  though,  if  it 
is  sought  in  such  a  suit  to  determine  the  respective  rights  of 
the  parties  in  the  real  estate  itself,  the  requisition  of  a  convey 
ance  is  ordinarily  necessary,** 

It  is  obvious  that  the  fact  that  the  land  which  is  to  be  af 
fected  by  the  result  of  the  suit  is  beyond  the  territorial  juri- 
diction  may  vary  somewhat  the  form  of  the  relief.**     For  ii 

state,    to    enjoin     defendant    from  profits  and  for  a  partition   of  the 

wrongfully  diverting,  in  California,  land  is  good  aa  to  the  profits  which 

waters    of    a   stream    which    flowed  are  in  the  personalty,  but  not  as  to 

through  the  complainants'  land.  the  partition  which  is  in  the  really; 

^*Hayden  ▼.  Yale,  46  La.  Ann.  302,  for  a  oommissicm  to  make  partition 

40  Am.  St.  Rep.  232,  12  So.  633.  cannot  be  awarded  in  Ireland. 

tiPeninsular    Trading    d    Fishing       ss  Thus,  in  Gates  ▼.  Paul,  117  Wis. 

Co.  ▼.  Pacifio  Steam  Whaling  Co.  123  170,  04  N.  W.  65,  which  was  an  ac- 

Cal.  680,  56  Pac.  604;  Wood  v.  War-  tion  for  the  dissolution  of,  and  an 

tier,  15  N.  J.  Eq.  81 ;  Reading  ▼.  Bag-  accounting     under,     a     partnership 

gin,  68  Hun,  450,  12  N.  Y.  Supp.  368.  formed    for   the   purpose  of  dealing 

In  Re  Hawthorne,  L.  R.  23  Ch.  in  land  in  other  states,  it  was  said 
Div.  743,  52  L.  J.  Gh.  N.  S.  750,  48  that  the  oourto  of  Wisconsin  have 
L.  T.  N.  S.  701,  32  Week.  Rep.  147,  jurisdiction  of  an  action  in  personosn, 
however,  the  court  dismissed,  for  though  it  may  indirectly  relate  to 
want  of  jurisdiction,  a  suit  for  an  lands  in  a  foreign  state  or  country 
accounting  of  the  purchase  money  by  seeking  to  compel  the  defendant 
arising  from  a  sale  of  real  property  to  convey  such  land,  or  some  inter- 
in  Saxony,  notwithstanding  that  the  est  therein,  to  the  plaintiff, 
parties  were  temporarily  in  England  In  Dunlap  ▼.  Byers,  110  Mich.  100, 
and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  67  N.  W.  1067,  a  court  of  Michigan 
court,  it  appearing  that  their  rights  gave  effect  to  a  decree  rendered  in 
depended  primarily  upon  the  law  of  Ohio  in  a  suit  for  the  dissolution  of 
Saxony  as  to  the  devolution  of  prop-  a  partnership,  and  an  accounting, 
erty  in  that  country,  and  there  being  which  directed  a  sale  of  land  of  the 
no  contract,  fraud,  or  trust,  in  the  partnership  in  Michigan,  the  land 
case.  having  been  purchased  by  one  of  the 

So,  in  CoArtrighi  ▼.  Pettus,  2  Ch.  parties  to  the  suit,  and  the   other 

Gas.    214,    1    Eq.    Gas.    Abr.    133,    2  party  having  been  ordered  by  the  de- 

Swanst.   324  note,  it  was  said  that  cree  to  quitclaim,  but  never  having 

a  bill  between  joint  tenants  of  land  done  so. 
in  Ireland  for  an  accounting  of  the       ti  Thus,  in  Yreeland  ▼.  Yrselandt 
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stance^  it  is  not  ordinarily  necessary  to  include  a  provision  for 
a  conveyance  by  the  mortgagor  or  owner  of  the  equity  of  re- 
demption, in  a  decree  foreclosing  a  mortgage  upon  real  property 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction;  but,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  such  a  provision  is  indispensable  in  case  of  a  decree  with 
reference  to  real  property  beyond  the  territorial  jurisdiction. 
The  powers  of  a  court  of  equity,  however,  are  adequate  to  ad- 
just the  form  of  relief  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  arising  from 
the  location  of  the  property  beyond  the  territorial  jurisdiction, 
so  long  as  it  does  not  undertake  to  grant,  in  the  form  of  an 
equitable  decree  in  personam,  relief  to  which  the  parties  are 
not  entitled  in  any  form  of  action,  or  which  is  only  obtainable 
in  an  action  at  law. 

290.  Exception  as  to  injury  to  land  in  another  state. — An 
English  court  has  no  jurisdiction  of  injuries  sustained  by  for- 

49  N.  J.  £q.  322,  24  Atl.  551,  the  Intematumal  Bridge  d  Tramway 
court  said  that  a  decree  of  a  court  Co,  ▼.  Holland  Trust  Co,  26  G.  C.  A. 
of  chancery  is  not  errcmeoufl,  so  far  aa  469,  52  U.  S.  App.  240,  81  Fed.  422, 
it  adjudges  that  a  deed  of  land  in  is  an  example  of  a  case  where  the 
another  state  is  inoperative  and  remedy  is  adjusted  to  the  exigencies 
without  legal  force  for  want  of  de-  of  the  case.  That  was  a  suit  to 
livery,  where  it  further  directs  that  foreclose  a  mortgage  on  a  bridge  lo- 
either  of  the  parties  shall  be  at  lib-  cated  partly  in  Texas,  and  partly  in 
erty  to  apply  for  further  aid  and  di-  Mexico;  and  the  decree  directed  a 
rection  as  the  occasion  may  require,  sale  of  the  bridge  by  a  special  mas- 
since  the  chancellor  may  render  the  ter,  and  the  bridge  company  was  re- 
decree  effective  by  constraining  the  quired  to  execute  to  the  purchaser 
grantee  in  the  deed  to  execute  a  re-  conveyances  good  and  sufficient  un- 
conveyance.  der  the  law  of  Texas,  for  such  part 
So,  in  Union  Trust  Co.  v.  Olmsted,  of  the  bridge  aa  was  situated  in 
102  K  Y.  729,  7  N.  E.  822,  the  court  that  state;  and  good  and  sufficient 
held  that  an  ordinary  decree  of  fore-  conveyances  according  to  the  law  of 
closure  of  a  mortgage  directing  a  sale  Mexico  for  such  part  of  the  bridge 
of  a  part  of  the  mortgaged  premises  as  was  in  Mexico.  The  requirement 
situated  in  another  state  could  be  of  a  conveyance  as  to  the  part  of  the 
amended,  even  after  a  sale,  by  a  pro-  bridge  in  Texas  was,  perhaps,  un- 
vision  requiring  the  mortgagor  to  necessary,  but  it  was  clearly  neces- 
execute  to  the  purchaser  a  deed  of  sary  with  respect  to  the  part  of  the 
the  mortgaged  property  lying  outside  bridge  in  Mexico, 
the  state. 
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eign  real  estate,  even  if  the  aggressor  be  a  domiciled  English- 
man/ though  it  seems  the  parties  may  bind  themselves  by  an 
agreement  not  to  set  up  defect  of  jurisdiction.*  In  this  coun- 
try we  have  numerous  rulings  to  the  effect  that  an  action  for 
injuries  to  land  must  be  brought  in  the  state  where  the  land  is 
situated.'  Hence  an  action  for  cutting  down  telegra[)h  poles 
(regarded  as  part  of  the  land)  can  only  be  maintained  in  the 
state  where  the  offense  was  committed.*  But  it  has  been  held 
that  where  a  wrongful  act  is  done  in  one  state  from  which  an 
injury  to  land  accrues  in  another  state,  the  defendant  may  be 
sued  in  either  state. '^  And  it  has  been  also  held  that  to  exempt 
the  defendant  in  an  extraterritorial  suit,  the  plaintiff's  cause  of 
action  must  rest  on  an  injury  to  something  attached  to  the 
realty,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  thing  injured  is  a  mov- 
able fishing  shanty.* 

290a.  Actions  arising  out  of  contract  or  tort  affecting  real 
property  in  another  jurisdiction. — It  is  apparent  from  the  last 
section  that  an  action  affecting  the  title  to,  or  an  interest  in,  real 
property,  and  presenting  no  ground  of  equitable  intervention, 
is  local,  and  cannot  be  maintained  outside  of  the  state  or  coun- 
try in  which  the  property  is  located.  ^  An  action  at  law  upon  a 
contract,  however,  though  it  relates  to  real  property,  is,  as  a 
rule,  transitory,  and  may  be  brought  wherever  personal  juris- 
diction of  the  parties  may  be  obtained,  if  the  action  itself  does 

1 1  Smith,  Lead.  Cas.  781 ;  Skinner  tIAvingston  ▼.  Jefferson^  1  Brock. 

V.  East  India  Co.  cited  in  1  Cowp.  20.3,  Fed.  Cns.  No.  8,41 1 ;  McKenna  v. 

167;  The  M.  Moxham,  L.  R.  1  Prob.  Ftafc,    1    How.   241,    11    L.    ed.    117; 

Div.  112,  46  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  17,  34  WatU  v.   Kinney,  23  Wend.   484,  6 

L.  T.  N.  S.  659,  24  Week.  Rep.  660.  Hill,  82;   Champion  v.  Doughty,  18 

iThe   M.  Hfoxham,   L.  R.   1    Prob.  X.  J.  L.  3,  36  Am.  Dec.  523. 

Div.  112,  46  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  17,  34  < American  U.  Teleg.  Co,  v.  Middle- 

L.  T.  N.  S.  559,  24  Week.  Rep.  650.  ton,  80  N.  Y.  408. 

See,  however,   Foote,   Private  Inter-  ^Rundle  v.  Delaware  d  R.  Canal 

national  Jur.  p.  390,  where  it  is  soid  Co.   1  Wall.  Jr.  276,   Fed.   Cas.  No. 

that  while  bv  the  old  law,  before  the  12,139.    See,  however,  Worsterv.  Win- 

abolition  of 'the  rules  in  respect  to  J'ipiseofjee  fjake  Co,  26  N,   H.  525: 

venue,   suits    for   injury   to   immov-  "nd  compare  discussion  post,  §  711. 

able  propertv  could  only  be  brought  ^Rogers  v.  Wcodburg,  15  Pick.  156. 

in  the  juriscfiction  within  which  such  •?^^.P?*^'  8  7?J't*"t  ^^^^}^^^^  ^^^ 

property  wa8  situate,  since  the  aboli-  *^P>c  »»  22  Alb.  L.  J.  pp.  4/,  219. 

tion,  by  the  judicature  act,  of  the  ,  _             i..     i     i           ^      •   ««« 

old  rules  PS  to  venue,  the  question  '  See,    particularly,   ante,    §   280a, 

may  be  held  to  be  open,  citing  The  notes  1,  2,  and  3. 
M.  Moxham,  post,  S  711. 
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not  affect  the  title  to,  or  any  interest  in,  the  property.  Thus, 
an  action  at  law  for  damages  for  breach  of  a  contract  to  convey 
land  will  lie  in  the  court  of  a  state  or  country  other  than  that 
in  which  the  land  is  located  if  the  defendant  is  personally  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction.^  And  an  action  upon  a  judgment  for 
a  deficiency  arising  upon  the  foreclosure  and  sale  of  mortgaged 
premises  may  be  maintained  in  a  state  other  than  that  in  which 
the  mortgaged  land  is  situated.*  So,  an  action  by  the  orig- 
inal covenantee  for  breach  of  a  covenant  in  a  deed  is  transitory, 
and  may  be  brought  wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found;* 
but  such  an  action,  when  brought  by  an  assignee  of  the  cove- 
nantee, is  local,  and  cannot  be  brought  outside  of  the  state  in 
which  the  land  is  located,  °  unless  the  distinction  between  local 
and  transitory  actions  has  been  abolished  at  the  forum.*  The 
reason  for  the  distinction  is  that  an  action  between  the  original 
parties  is  based  upon  privity  of  contract,  and  the  action  be- 
tween the  covenantor  and  a  subsequent  party,  upon  privity  of 
estate. 

'This  is   obvious  from  the   cases  ^Oliver  ▼.  Loye,  59  Miss.  320,  was 

cited  in  ante,  S  288,  note  2,  which  a    biU     by     a     subsequent    grantee 

uphold  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  against    the    original    grantor    with 

of  one  state  over  a  suit  for  the  spe-  covenant  of  warranty  to  obtain  re- 

cific   performance  of   a   contract  re-  imbursement  for  expenditures  made 

lating  to  land  in  another.    A  fortiori,  in  resisting  a  suit^  and  in  extinguish- 

the  court  has  jurisdiction  when  the  ing    a    paramount   title.     The    fact 

action  is  for  damages  for  breach  of  that  the  suit  was  in  equity  was  suf- 

a  contract.  ficient  to  take  it  out  of  the  common- 

^Reed  v.  Ghilaon,  142  N.  Y.  152,  36  law  rule  stated  in  the  text,  since  a 

N.  E.  884.  suit  in  equity  was  never  hampered 

^Lienow    v.    Bllia,    6    Mass.    331;  by    distinctions    between    local    and 

Phelps    V.    Decker,    10    Mass.    267;  transitory  causes  of  action;  but  the 

Jackson  v.  Hanna,  53  N.  C.  (8  Jones,  court   went   further,    and   intimated 

L.)    188;    Tilloteon  v.   Prichard,   60  that,   as   such   distinction   had   been 

Vt.  94,  6  Am.  St.  Rep.  05,   14  Atl.  abolished  in  Mississippi,  even  as  ap- 

302.  plied   to   courts   of   law,   the  action 

^Lienow    r.    Ellis,    6    Mass.    331;  could  have  been  maintained  even  if 

Clark  V.  Soudder,  6  Gray,  122;  White  it  had  been  at  law  instead  of  equity. 
▼   AAnbom.  6  N.  H.  220. 
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According  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  English  and  American 
decisions,  an  action  based  upon  a  tort  against  real  property  is 
localy  and  cannot  be  maintained  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
which  the  land  is  located;  and  this  is  true,  according  to  the 
weight  of  autJiority,  whether  the  action  be  for  direct  damages 
recoverable  in  trespass  quare  clausum  f regit,''  or  for  indirect  or 
consequential  damages  recoverable  in  an  action  on  the  case,^ 

fEllenwood  ▼.  Marietta  Chair  Co.  SenienU  ▼.  Ladew,  140  N.  T.  463, 
16S  U.  8.  105,  39  L.  ed.  913,  16  Sup.  37  Am.  St.  Rep.  569,  35  N.  £.  650, 
Gt.  Rep.  771 ;  Livingston  ▼.  Jefferson,  conceded  the  general  rule  that  an 
1  Brock.  203,  Fed.  Gas.  No.  8,411  action  for  injury  to  real  estate  must 
(see  infra,  note  13) ;  Broum  v.  Ir-  be  brought  in  the  forum  rei  siUbj 
win,  47  Kan.  50,  27  Pao.  184;  Mo-  but  held  that  a  judgment  rendered  by 
Gonigle  v.  Atchison,  33  Kan.  726,  7  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  in  an 
Pac.  550  {obiter) ;  Holderman  ▼.  action  for  trespass  upon  real  prop- 
Pond,  45  Kan.  410,  11  L.  R.  A.  642,  crty  in  Tennessee,  would  be  neither 
23  Am.  St.  Rep.  734,  25  Pac.  872  void  nor  voidable  for  want  of  juris- 
{ obiter) ;  Allin  v,  Connecticut  River  diction,  but  would  be  binding  and 
Lumber  Co.  150  Mass.  560,  6  L.  R.  A.  conclusive  <m  the  parties,  where  no 
416,  23  N.  £.  581;  HiU  v.  Nelson  objecti<m  to  the  jurisdiction  was 
(N.  J.  L.)  57  Atl.  411;  American  U.  made  until  after  the  judgment  had 
leleg.    Co.   v.    Middleion,   80   N.    Y.  been  rendered. 

408;  Dodge  v.  Colby,  108  N.  Y.  445,  None   of   the   foregoing   cases   ez- 

15  N.  E.  703;  DeCouroy  v.  Stewart,  pressly  distinguishes  between  actions 

20  Hun,  561 ;  Sprague  Nat.  Bank  v.  of  trespass  quare  clausum  fregit  and 

Erie  R.  Co.  40  App.  Div.  69,  57  N.  Y.  actions  on  the  case;  and  in  Cragin  v. 

Supp.  844;   Eurd  v.  Miller,  2  Hilt.  Lovell,  88  N.  Y.  258,  the  statement 

540;  Niles  v.  Howe,  57  Vt.  388;  Ty-  ot  the  court  is  that  it  is  a  general 

son    T.     McGuinea^,    25     Wis.     656  rule  of  law  that  actions  for  injuries 

{obiter) ;    Doulson   v.    Matthews,    4  to  real  property  must  be  brought  in 

T.  R.  603,  2  Revised  Rep.  448;  Brit-  the  forum  rei  sita;  but  see  infra^ 

ish  South  Africa  Co.  v.  Companhia  note  9,  with  reference  to  a  possible 

d€  Mozambique  [1893]  A.  0.  602,  63  distinction  between  direct  and  conse- 

L.  J.  Q.  B.  N.  S.  70,  6  Reports,  1,  quential  damages. 

69  L.  T.  N.  S.  604,  Reversing  Com-  >  Thus,    the    court,    in    Thayer  ▼. 

pa/nhia    de    Mozambique    v.    British  Brooks,  17  Ohio,  489,  49  Am.   Dec 

South  Africa  Co.  [1892]  2  Q.  B.  358,  474,    says    that   actions    of   trespass 

367  (see  infra,  note  11).    So,  it  was  and  trespass  on  the  case  for  injuries 

held  in  Cragin  v.  Lovell,  88  N.  Y.  to  land  are  local,  and  in  all  eases 

258,  that  an  action  for  waste  on  real  where  the  act  done  and  injuries  sus- 

property  is  not  transitory,  and  will  tained  are  wholly  in  a  foreign  juris- 

not  lie  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  in  diction   the  place  of  injury   is   the 

which  the  property  is  situated.  place  of  trial. 
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though  its  applicability  to  the  latter  class  of  cases  has  been  de- 
nied hj  some  courts  that  concede  that  it  applies  to  the  former.® 
The  entire  rule  has,  however,  been  frequently  criticized  as  tech- 
nical, and  without  foundation  in  principle;  and  for  this  and 

So^  an  action  for  flooding  lands  other  state,  the  grayamen  of  which 
with  water  is  local,  and  cannot  be  was  negligence.  But  see  Cragin  t. 
maintained  oat  of  the  jurisdiction  Lovell,  8S  N.  T.  268. 
in  which  the  land  is  situated  if  the  Brereton  ▼.  Canadian  P.  R.  Go.  29 
act  which  caused  the  damage  was  Ont.  Rep.  67,  expressly  repudiates 
also  done  in  that  jurisdiction,  any  distinction,  bearing  upon  the 
Thayer  ▼.  Brooks,  17  Ohio,  489,  49  point  in  question,  between  trespass 
Am.  Dec.  474;  Eaohus  v.  Illinois  d  quaere  oloAisum  fregit  and  trespass  on 
M.  Canal,  17  HI.  634;  Howard  ▼.  the  case  for  negligence;  in  other 
Ingersoll,  17  Ala.  780,  23  Ala.  673.       words,   between   damages   which  are 

And  the  same  rule  applies  with  direct  and  damages  which  are  indi- 
referenoe  to  damages  to  land  by  the  rect  and  consequential;  and  see  oth- 
diversion  of  water.  Watts  r.  Kin-  er  cases  dted  in  note  7,  supro^ 
ney,  6  Hill,  82.  where  the  rule  has  been  applied  to 

So,  an  action  for  injury  to  real  the  latter  dass  of  cases.  There  is, 
property  by  fire  is  local  and  cannot  however,  some  apparent  basis,  both 
be  maintained  outside  of  the  state  technical  and  substantial,  for  this 
or  country  in  which  the  property  is  distinction.  According  to  Marshall, 
situated  if  the  negligence  or  omis-  Gh.  J.  {Livingston  v.  Jefferson,  1 
sion  causing  the  injury  occurred  Brock.  203,  Fed.  Gas.  No.  8,411),  the 
there.  Du  Breuil  v.  Pennsylvania  distinction  up<m  which  the  rule  rests 
Co.  130  Ind.  137,  29  N.  E.  909;  Mor-  is  that  actions  are  deemed  transitory 
ris  ▼.  Missouri  P.  R.  Co.  78  Tex.  17,  where  the  transactions  on  which  they 
9  L.  R.  A.  349,  22  Am.  St.  Rep.  17,  are  founded  might  have  taken  place 
14  S.  W.  228;  Missouri  P.  R.  Co.  v.  anywhere;  but  are  local  where  their 
Cullers,  81  Tex.  382,  13  L.  R.  A.  642,  cause  is,  in  its  nature,  necessarily 
17  S.  W.  19;  Brereton  ▼.  Canadian  local.  Generally,  an  act  or  omission 
P.  R.  Co.  29  Ont.  Rep.  67.  causing  even  indirect  or  consequen- 

•  See  Ducktown  Sulphur,  Copper  tial  damages  to  real  property  will 
d  I.  Co.  V.  Barnes  (Tenn.)  60  S.  W.  occur  in  the  state  or  coontry  in 
693,  infra,  note  17.  which  the  property  is  situated.     It 

Barney  v.  Burstenhind&r,  7  Lans.  may,  however,  occur  in  a  different 
210,  and  Home  Ins.  Co.  v.  Pennsyl-  state,  as  is  apparent  from  the 
vania  R.  Co.  11  Hun,  182,  held  that  cited  in  note  17,  infra.  Those 
the  rule  that  an  action  for  injury  to  seem  to  assume  that  such  circum- 
real  property  must  be  brought  in  the  stance  merely  takes  the  particular 
state  or  country  where  it  is  sit-  case  in  which  it  exists  out  of  the 
uated,  and  cannot  be  brought  else-  rule;  but  it  would  seem  that  it  might 
where,  did  not  apply  to  an  action  be  at  least  plausibly  argued  that  the 
for  injuries  to  real  property  in  an-  possibiliiy  that  an  aet  or  omission 
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other  reasons  has  been  expressly  repudiated  in  Minnesota,  *• 
It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  rule  rested,  not  upon 
an  essential  lack  of  jurisdiction,  but  upon  the  inability  to  lay 
the  venue  of  the  tort  at  the  forum,  and  that  the  abolition  of 
local  venues  would  therefore  remove  the  only  objection  to  the 
exercise  of  the  jurisdiction.     This  view  was  adopted  by  the  ma- 

oaiuiiig  indirect  or  oonaequential  departs  from  the  state  where  the 
damages  to  real  property  may  occur  tort  is  committed,  and  refrains  from 
outside  of  the  state  in  which  the  returning.  This  hardship,  resulting 
property  is  situated  should  take  this  from  the  operation  of  the  rule,  how- 
entire  class  of  cases  out  of  the  rule,  ever,  did  not  apply  to  the  case  before 
since  this  possibility  shows  that  the  the  court,  since  it  was  admitted  that 
cause  of  the  tort  is  not  in  its  na-  the  defendant  might  have  been  sued 
ture  necessarily  local,  and,  therefore,  in  the  state  in  which  the  property 
the  cause  of  action  is  not  local  with-  was  situated.  The  court  avoided  the 
in  the  definition  above  given.  A  more  objection  to  the  jurisdiction,  baaed 
substantial  ground  for  the  distinc-  upon  the  statute  of  the  forum  mak- 
tion,  however,  is  that,  as  applied  ing  actions  for  injuries  to  real  prop- 
to  an  action  based  upon  negligence  erty  local,  by  holding  that  such  stat- 
or  nuisance  inflicting  indirect  and  ute  had  no  application  to  causes  of 
consequential  damages  only,  the  ob-  action  arising  out  of  the  state.  Buck, 
jection  that  an  action  of  trespass  J.,  dissented  from  the  majority  opin- 
may  involve  an  issue  of  title  which  ion,  holding  that  the  rule  was  es- 
can  be  better  tried  by  a  local  court  tablished  both  by  reason  and  author- 
loses  much  of  its  force.  ity.  The  decision  in  this  case  was 
lOLittle  V.  Chicago,  8t  P.  M.  d  followed  in  Peyton  ▼.  Desmond^  129 
O.  R.  Co.  66  Minn.  4S,  33  L.  R.  A.  Fed.  1,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
423,  60  Am.  St.  Rep.  421,  67  N.  W.  question  was  a  local  one,  and  the  de- 
846.  It  is  true  that  this  action  was  cisions  of  the  state  court  were  thero- 
not  based  upon  an  entry  upon  the  fore  binding  upon  the  Federal  courts, 
property,  but  was  brought  to  recov-  In  Holmes  v.  Barclay,  4  La.  Ann. 
er  damages  for  injuries  to  real  es-  63,  also,  the  court  held  that  an  ac- 
ta te  in  Wisconsin  caused  by  the  neg-  tion  would  lie  in  Louisiana  for  dam- 
Hgenoe  of  the  defendant.  It  is  ap-  ages,  by  a  steamer,  done  to  real  prop- 
parent  from  the  majority  opinion,  erty  in  another  state,  though,  by  the 
however,  that  the  court  intended  to  laws  of  the  latter,  the  action  would 
repudiate  the  rule  as  to  both  classes  be  regarded  as  local.  In  this  case  the 
of  cases.  It  concedes  that  the  great  act  causing  damage  was  done  in  the 
weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  state  in  which  the  property  was  sit- 
the  rule  declared  in  the  text,  but  uated,  and  the  case,  therefore,  is  not 
holds  it  is  merely  technical,  and  referable  to  the  excepticm  to  the  rule 
often  operates  to  defeat  justice  by  exemplified  by  the  cases  cited  infra^ 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  owner  note  11. 
is  left  remediless  if  the  wrongdoer  The  actual  decision  in  ArmentUas 
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jority  of  the  English  court  of  appeal,  which  accordingly  held 
that  the  abolition  of  local  venues  under  the  rules  of  procedure 
adopted  under  the  judicature  acts  destroyed  the  foundation  of 
the  rule,  and  enabled  the  English  court  to  take  jurisdiction  of 
actions  for  trespass  to  land  in  a  foreign  country.  ^^  This  de- 
cision was,  however,  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  who  held 
that  the  rule  rested  upon  an  essential  lack  of  jurisdiction,  and 
that  no  new  jurisdiction  was  conferred  by  the  abolition  of  local 
venues.  ^  *  The  rule,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  put  beyond 
question  in  England,  and  should,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  be- 
yond question  in  this  country,  even  in  those  states  which  have 
abolished  local  venues.  There  is,  however,  much  force  in  the 
argument  of  the  Minnesota  supreme  court  that  adherence  to  the 

v.  Stillman,  64  Tex.  627,  is  referable  motive.  The  jurisdiction  was  up- 
to  that  exception,  but  the  court  went  held,  but  the  question  of  jurisdiction 
further,  and  expressed  the  opinion  is  discussed  only  in  the  judgment  of 
that,  under  the  Texas  bill  of  rights,  King,  J.,  and  he  stated  that  the  ac- 
declaring  that  every  person  shall  tion  was  for  the  recovery  of  dam- 
have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law  ages  for  hay  and  other  contents  of 
for  injuries  done  him  in  his  lands,  the  bam,  and  his  discussion  of  the 
goods,  person,  or  reputation,  the  question  of  jurisdiction  is  upon  the 
court  may  maintain  an  action  for  footing  of  a  personal  tort;  and,  ap- 
damages  to  real  property,  even  parently,  he  was  not  asked  to  con- 
though  the  land  is  situated  in  an-  sider  the  question  whether  an  action 
other  jurisdiction,  and  the  act  caus-  for  damages  to  real  property  is  tran- 
ing  the  injury   is   committed  there,   sitory. 

Tlie  latter  position  was,  however,  ex-  See  also  dictum  of  Lord  Mansfield 
pressly  repudiated  by  Morris  v.  Mis-  in  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  1  Cowp.  161, 
souri  P.  R.  Co.  78  Tex.  17,  9  L.  R.  A.   infra,  note  14. 

349,  22  Am-  St.  Rep.  17,  14  S.  W.  iiCompanhia  de  Mogamhique  v. 
228;  Missouri  P.  K.  Co.  v.  Cullers,  British  South  Africa  Co.  [1892]  2  Q. 
81  Tex.  382,  13  L.  K.  A.  642,  17  S.   B.  358. 

W.  19,  supra,  note  8.  i^ British  South  Africa  Co.  v.  Cow- 

According  to  the  statement  preced-  panhia  de  Mogambique  [1893]  A.  C. 
ing  the  judgments  in  Campbell  v.  602,  63  L.  J.  Q.  B.  N.  S.  70,  6  Re- 
McOregor,  29  N.  B.  644,  the  action  ports,  1,  69  L.  T.  N.  S.  604. 
waa  brought  to  recover  damages  for  So,  in  Cragin  ▼.  Lovell,  88  N.  Y. 
the  burning  of  a  barn  in  the  province  268,  supra,  note  7,  the  court  said  that 
of  Quebec,  through  the  negligence  of  the  rule  was  not  changed  by  the  pro- 
defendants  in  using  a  defective  loco-  vision  of  §  982  of  the  Code  of  Civil 
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rule  will  leave  the  owner  of  the  land  remediless  if  the  one  who 
commits  the  injury  departs  from  the  state  where  the  tort  was 
committed,  and  refrains  from  returning;  and  that  every  objec- 
tion founded  on  practical  considerations  against  entertaining 
jurisdiction  of  actions  for  injuries  to  lands  lying  in  other  states 
can  be  urged  as  to  actions  on  contracts  respecting  lands,  which 
are  concededly  transitory.*'  Lord  Mansfield,**  who  took  the 
view  that  the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter,  class  of  actions  are 
transitory,  stated  the  true  distinction  to  be  between  proceedings 
which  are  in  rem,  in  which  the  effect  of  the  judgment  cannot 
be  had  unless  the  thing  lies  within  the  reach  of  the  court,  and 
proceedings  against  the  person,  where  damages  only  are  de- 
manded. Actions  for  injuries  to  land  belong,  of  course,  to  the 
latter  class,  and,  according  to  this  distinction,  would  be  transi- 
tory ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  weight  of  authority  adopts 
this  as  the  true'^  distinction  with  respect  to  all  actions  relating 
to  real  property,  except  those  by  an  assignee  of  a  covenant,  and 
those  based  upon  tort*'  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  reluct- 
antly followed  the  rule  because  it  had  been  established  by  the 
English  decisions,  was  clearly  of  opinion  that,  upon  principle, 

Procedure  that,  where  the  real  prop-  luctantly  adopt  it  because  Ixtrd 
erty  is  situated  out  of  the  state,  the  Mansfield's  dictum  had  been  over- 
acti(m  may  be  tried  in  the  county  in  ruled,  and  the  rule  established  by 
which  the  party  resides,  or,  if  both  the  subsequent  English  decisions. 
are  nonresidents,  in  any  oounty  des-  i^Moatyn  v.  FabriffM,  1  Cowp.  161. 
ignated  by  plaintiff,  because  such  Lord  Mansfield's  opinion  is,  however, 
section  did  not  define  the  jurisdic-  obiter,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  actions 
Uon,  but  merely  the  venue.  for  torts  to  real  pr<^>erty,  since  the 
IS  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  in  Livingston  action  before  him  was  for  a  personal 
V.  Jefferson,  1  Brock.  203,  Fed.  Cas.  tort.  He,  however,  referred  to  two 
No.  8,411,  urged  the  same  objection  occasions  upon  which  he  had  enter- 
to  the  rule,  and  stated  that  he  was  tained  actions  for  damages  ba  -J  on 
unable  to  discern  any  reason,  other  torts  against  real  property  in  foreign 
than  a  technical  one,  for  the  adop-  countries, 
tion  of  the  rule,  though  he  did  re-       ^b  See  first  part  of  section. 
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the  distinction  above  suggested  should  be  applied  also  to  actions 
based  upon  torts  against  real  property.^* 

In  any  events  there  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  when  an  act  is 
done  in  one  jurisdiction  which  causes  injury  to  real  property  in 
another;  in  such  a  case,  according  to  the  weight  of  authority, 
the  action  may  be  brought  in  either  jurisdiction.^^  It  is  ap- 
parent, also^  that  the  distinction  referred  to  in  the  last  section 
between  local  and  transitory  actions,  upon  which  the  rule  rests, 
restricts  its  operation  to  physical  injuries  to  the  property;  and 
it  has  been  held  that  an  action  for  slander  of  title  to  real  prop- 
erty is  transitory,  and  may  be  brought  in  a  state  other  than  that 
in  which  the  property  is  situated.  ^  *  So,  an  action  for  damages 
for  wrongful  execution  of  a  power  of  sale  in  a  mortgage  is 
transitory.^* 

The  rule,  moreover,  does  not  prevent  the  maintenance  of  an 

19 Livingston  v.  Jefferson,  1  Brock,  nized  in  Morris  ▼.  Missouri  P.  R,  Oo. 
203,  Fed.  Cae.  No.  8,411,  supra,  78  Tex.  17,  9  L.  R.  A.  349,  22  Am.  St. 
note  9.  Rep.  17,  14  S.  W.  228,  although  the 

17  This  exception  to  the  rule  was  circumstances  calling  for  its  applica- 
declared  by  Rundle  v.  Delaware  d  R.  tion  did  not  exist  in  that  case,  and 
Canal,  1  Wall.  Jr.  275,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  the  rule  itself  was  therefore  applied. 
12,139;  8 tillnumY,  White  Rook  Mfg.  Ducktown  Sulphur,  Copper  d  I, 
Co.  3  Woodb.  k  M.  638,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  Co.  v.  Barnes  (Tenn.)  60  S.  W.  693, 
13,446;  Ruckman  ▼.  Qreen,  9  Hun,  held  that  an  action  would  lie  in  Tea- 
226;  and  Armendiaz  v.  Stillman,  54  nessee  by  the  owner  of  real  property 
Tex.  627, — which  upheld  the  juris-  in  Georgia,  for  the  abatement  of  a 
diction  of  the  court  of  the  state  in  nuisance  maintained  in  Tennessee, 
which  the  act  inflicting  the  injury  and  for  the  recovery  of  damages 
was  done,  although  the  property  was  therefrom  to  the  property  in  Geor- 
situated  in  another  state.  The  ex-  gia.  The  decision  is  not  expressly 
ception  was  also  recognized  by  Thay-  referred  to  the  exception  to  the  gen- 
er  v.  Brooks,  17  Ohio,  489,  49  Am.  eral  rule;  and  the  court  would,  per- 
Dec.  474;  and  8t.  Louis  d  8.  F.  R.  haps,  have  entertained  the  action, 
Co.  Y.  Craigo,  10  Tex.  Ciy.  App.  238,  even  if  the  nuisance,  as  well  as  the 
31  S.  W.  207,  although  in  those  cases  property,  had  had  its  situs  in  Geor- 
the  actions  were  brought  in  the  state  gia. 

in  which  the  land  was  situated,  and       iWodge  ▼.  Colby,  108  N.  T.  446, 
not  in  the  state  in  which  the  act  in-   16  N.  £.  703. 

flicting  the  damage  was  done.    This       19 Rogers  v.  Barnes,  169  Mass.  179. 
exception  to  the  rule  is  also  recog-  38  L.  R.  A.  146,  47  N.  E.  602. 
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action  for  conversion  in  one  state  or  country  against  a  tres- 
passer upon  land  in  another,  who  removed  timber,*^  growing 
crops, *^  or  soil'*  from  the  land,  since  such  property,  upon  its 
severance  from  the  real  estate,  becomes  personal  property,  which 
is  the  subject  of  a  transitory  cause  of  action  for  conversion. 
But  in  order  to  recover  for  conversion  under  such  circumstances, 
there  must  be  a  daim  of  damages  for  the  conversion,  distinct 
from  that  for  the  trespass ;  and  the  action  cannot  be  maintained 
in  either  aspect  if  there  is  but  one  all^ation  of  a  single  cause 
of  action,  in  which  the  trespass  upon  the  land  is  the  principal 
thing,  and  the  conversion  is  incidental  only.**  So,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  transitory  action  for  conversion,  there  must  have 
been  some  act  or  assertion  of  title  to  the  property  alleged  to  have 
been  converted,  other  than  an  act  appropriate  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  defendant's  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  land.**  An 
action  for  conversion  of,  or  damages  to,  personal  property  is,  of 
course,  transitory,  although  such  property  was  situated  upon 
the  real  property,  and  the  conversion  occurred,  or  the  damages 
were  inflicted,  at  the  time  of  the  trespass. ''^     It  has  been  held, 

toEllentoood  ▼.  MarieUa  Chair  Co.  *iMoOonigle  ▼.  AtohiBcm,  33  Kan. 

158  U.  S.  105,  39  L.  ed.  913,  15  8up.  726,  7  Pac  550. 

Ct.  Rep.  771;  Whidden  v.  Beelye,  40  ^^EllenvDOod  v.  Marietta  Chair  Go, 

Me.   247,  63  Am.  Dec.  661 ;   Greeley  15S  U.  S.  105,  39  L.  ed.  913,  15  Sup. 

y.  Stilson,  27  Mich.   153;   Dodge  ▼.  Gt.  Rep.  771;   Dodge  ▼.  CoZ&y,   108 

Volhy,  108  N.  Y.  450,  15  N.  E.  703;  N.  Y.  450,  15  N.  E.  703. 

Tyson  y.  MoChiineas,  25  Wis.  656.  2*  Thus,    Sprague   Nat.   Bank    y. 

ii MiaaouH  P,  B.  Co.  v.  Cullers,  Erie  R.  Co.  40  App.  Div.  69,  67  N.  Y. 
81  Tex.  382,  13  L.  R.  A.  542,  17  S.  W.  Supp.  844,  denied  jurisdiction  of  an 
10,  and  Holderman  y.  Pond,  45  Kan.  action  for  conyersion  of  buildings 
410,  11  L.  R.  A.  542,  23  Am.  St.  Rep.  upon  land  in  another  state  upon  the 
734,  25  Pac.  872,  also  reoognise  that  ground  that  no  acts  asserting  title 
a  cause  of  action  for  conyersion  of  to  the  buildings  had  been  shown  ex- 
growing  crops  is  transitory,  though  cept  such  as  were  appropriate  to  the 
recoyery  was  denied  on  the  ground  enforcement  of  the  defendant's  claim 
that  it  did  not  appear  that  the  acts  to  the  possession  of  the  land. 
complained  of  amounted  to  eonyer-  ss  An  action  for  carrying  away  a 
rion  according  to  the  lex  looi,  small  fish  house  or  camp  situated  oi* 
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however,  that,  in  order  to  recover  for  damages  to  the  personal 
property  in  another  jurisdiction,  the  claim  for  damages  to  the 
real  property  must  be  abandoned,  since  the  plaintiff  will  not 
be  allowed  to  split  his  cause  of  action.^* 

Although  an  action  will  not  lie  in  one  state  for  the  recovery 
of  land  in  another,  yet  an  action  may  be  maintained  in  one  state 
for  the  recovery  of  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  land  in  another.^'' 

a  Liens  on  immovables, 

291.  liens  determinable  by  lex  situs. — It  has  already  been 
stated  that  all  interests  in  land,  whether  consisting  of  equitable 
interests,  charges,  trusts,  or  servitudes, — all  interests,  in  other 
words,  that  may  fall  under  the  term  "lien"  in  its  most  general 
sense, — are  controlled  by  the  lex  rei  sitce  even  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  would  confine  that  law  within  the  narrowest  limit 
Thus,  Judge  Story  declares  that  "not  only  lands  and  houses, 
but  servitudes  and  easements,  and  other  charges  on  lands,  as 
mortgages  and  rents,  and  trust  estates,  are  deemed  to  be  in  the 
sense  of  the  law  immovables,  and  governed  by  the  lex  rei 
sitce/' ^  The  only  way  by  which  title  can  be  made  to  such 
Hens,  or  the  only  process  by  which  such  liens  can  be  enforced, 
is  that  of  the  situs.  Thus,  a  Scotch  heritable  bond,  charged  on 
land,  goes  to  the  Scotch  heir,  and  does  not  pass  as  personalty  to 
the  legatee  by  the  creditor's  English  will.^     So,  the  validity 

land  in  another  state  is  transitory,  ^TEdtoarda  v.  Ballard,  14  La.  Ann. 
in  the  absence  of  proof  that  it  was  362. 

part  of  the  real  estate.  Rogers  v.  So,  it  was  held  in  Mosa^a  Estate, 
Woodbury,  15  Pick.  156.  138  Pa.  646,  21  Atl.  206,  that  a  court 

*9Brereton  v.  Canadia/n  P,  R.  Co,  of  Pennsylvania  had  jurisdiction  to 
29  Ont.  Rep.  67,  was  an  action  in  the  require  the  application  of  the  pro- 
province  of  Ontario  for  damages  to  ceeds  of  a  sale  of  land  in  West  Vir- 
house  and  furniture  on  land  situated  ginia  to  the  discharge  of  liens  cov- 
in  Manitoba.    The   court  held  that  ering  that  land  and  land  in  Penn- 
the  action,  so  far  as  the  house  was  sylvania,  in  order  to  protect  subse- 
eoncemed,  was  local,  and  that,  while  quent  encumbrancers  having  liens  on 
an  action  for  damage  to  the  fumi-  the   Pennsylvania   land   only, 
ture  would  itself  be  transitory,  yet 
it  could  not  be  maintained  for  the       iConfl.  L.  S  447. 
damage    to    the    furniture   without       ^Johnstone  v.  Baker,  4  Madd.  474, 

abandoning  the  claim  for  damage  to  ?,?*''.;oo%''''''f  ^"^Ji  ^^^^'"^\?.^"^^- 
._     -  *  ^  Ch.  388,  Tamlyn,  103.     See  Elliott  v. 

the  house.  ^i^to,  6  Madd.  16. 
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of  a  mortgage,  aa  a  lien  on  land,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  laws 
of  the  place  where  the  land  is  situate,  although  both  the  parties 
reside  in  another  state.'  Nor  can  a  lien  be  imposed  on  for^ 
ei^i  real  estate.* 

292.  But  law  of  contract  may  determine  as  to  mere  contract. — 
The  law,  however,  is  modified  when  the  pledge  or  mortgage  of 
land  is  merely  collateral  and  subsidiary  to  a  personal  contract 
of  loan.  In  such  case,  while  the  mortgage  or  pledge  cannot  be 
enforced,  or  the  land  touched,  except  in  the  court  having  local 
jurisdiction,  it  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  contract,  which 
is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  in  which  such  contract  has 
its  proper  seat^  This  principle  has  been  applied  in  two  dis- 
tinct lines  of  adjudications.  The  first  occurs  when,  by  the 
lex  loci  contractus,  a  contract  is  illegal,  or  inoperative  as  to 
creditors,  although  it  is  secured  by  land  in  a  country  where  the 
contract  would  have  been  legal ;  and  in  such  a  state  of  facts  it 
has  been  ruled  that  the  lex  loci  contractvs,  as  to  the  contract, 
prevails.*     So,  also,  the  converse  proposition  may  be  accepted, 

*A  nte,  f  276i ;  Goddard  ▼.  8au)yery  traet  relating  to  real  property  may 
9  Allen,  78.  See  po«f,  f  317.  As  to  be  regarded  as  collateral  to  a  per- 
the  law  in  respect  to  d|^*"nfj^°!»  aonal  contract  It  rest.,  rather, 
see    ante,    f   2/5  2/7.     See,   however,  j.  ^.   ^.       .     ^.  .  I 

post,  I  292,  note.i  ^pon  a  distinction  in  the  nature  of 

*De  ^^itt  V.  Burnett,  S  Barb.  89;  the  different  questions  relating  to 
Ainsley  v.  Mead,  3  Lans.  116.  Ante,  real  property  contracts.  It  leares 
§  275  2/7.  ^jjoae  questions  that  relate  primarily 

,mi.      XX         x*xi_x_x  "*<*  distinctively  to  real  property  to 

1  The  statement  of  the  text  seems  . ,     ,         •    .,              xv       u  x,_  '      , 

^     .      ,      ^,    .        ,  .,      .,                    -  the  lea  re%  ettas,  even  though  the  real 

to  imply    that,    while    the    personal  .           x     .x   •        ii  x      ^ 

,    *^/.         *                         ^      ,  ,  property  contract  is  collateral,  and 

contract  m  such  case  is  governed  by  u-  ^      4.1.              x-            u-  i_       1 

,,      ,          ^   .^       .^        ^  *       ,,  ^      ,  subjects  other  questions,  which  onlv 

the  law  of  its  situs,   the  collateral  •  j.  _.,_    ^  ^      ,              .      .     ..' 

^ .    ^  '       ^,       ,          .  indirectly  affect  real  property,  to  the 

mortgage  is  subject    to    the    lex  ret     . .  ,    '    .      !'*-•'» 

.      ^          .         ...«-«         J  pinciples    governing    personal     con- 

eitcB.    As  shown  in  ante,  SI  27aa  and  f.^  ,;    .      L  ^    1              *v       v    xi. 

«^«      XL.     .      1'    X-        .1     X  tracts   m  general,  even   tiiough   the 

276c,   this  implication   is   only   true  ^^^,  ^^^     °  . .  .        ,   ^. 

^  r           ^.         .,    /     ,  .  real  property  contract  is  not,  in  any 

w,th  respect  to  questions  that  relate  ^^     ^„^^^^      j^    ^^^    ^^^ 

primarily  and   distmctively  to   real  ^^^  distinction  in  respect  of  the  g^- 
property     Otter   questions   nmy   be  ,^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  «^ 

referred  to  the  law  of  «••  «*«»  o«  ^i  collateral  contract,  but  betw^ 

the  contract,  even  though  they  mdi-  .,  ^  Jiir^.^*  ^i««  ^  ^*         x.        xi_  x 

/»    X  X,.     x-xi     X     xt  *"*  different  classes  of  questions  that 

rectly  affect  the  title  to  the  prop-  ^^^  ^^^  ,  ^^  "^^   ^ 

erty.    This  position    does    not    rest  ^^^y,^,  ^^  collateral. 

upon  the  theory  that  the  principal 

contract  draws  to  itself  the  collat-       ^Riohards  v.  Goold,  1  Molloy,  22; 

eral  contract,  and  subjects  the  latter   ''*««    ▼•    l^^nith,    11    Gray,    38.     See 

J.     ,^  .1  .     -x   POf(t,  i  368. 

to  its  own  governing  law;  nor  is  it  '  ' 

confined  to  cases  in  which  the  con-       See  also  ante,  §  276c,  notes  6  and  7. 
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that  if  the  contract  ifl  good  by  the  law  of  the  country  to  which 
it  is  distinctively  subject,  it  will  not  be  invalidated  by  the  fact 
that  it  carries  with  it  a  mortgage  in  a  country  where  the  trans- 
action would  not  have  been  good  against  creditors, '  The  other 
line  of  adjudications,  to  which  reference  has  been  just  made, 
arises  when  a  loan,  usurious  by  the  law  of  the  place  to  which 
the  contract  is  subject,  is  good  by  the  law  of  the  place  in  which 
is  situate  land  by  which  such  loan  is  collaterally  secured.  In 
this  case,  it  has  been  frequently  determined  that  the  law  which 
rules  the  question  of  usury  is  that  to  which  the  contract  is  dis- 
tinctively subject,  and  not  that  of  the  place  where  the  land  is 
situate.^  A  bond  secured  by  mortgage,  as  has  also  been  held, 
is  taxable  at  the  creditor's  domicil,  the  mortgage  being  a  mere 
collateral.*  But  a  mortgage  cannot  be  paid  off  or  extinguished 
or  assigned,  except 'in  conformity  with  the  lex  situs;  and  the 
lex  sitvs  must  decide  whether  the  contested  act  amounts  to  ex- 
tinguishment or  assignment* 

^2V^.  When  lien  covers  indivisible  estate  in  two  states.— > 
When  an  indivisible  estate  (e.  g.,  the  bed  of  a  railroad),  sit- 
uated in  two  or  more  states,  is  subjected  to  a  single  lien,  the 
mode  of  sale,  under  process  from  a  state  court,  is  a  matter  in- 
volving serious  difficulties.  In  South  Carolina  it  has  been 
held  that  under  such  circumstances  the  court  in  which  a  sale 
on  tax  procedure  is  ordered  may  direct  a  sale  of  the  whole  road, 
that  part  which  is  in  the  other  state  to  be  subject  to  the  liens 
imposed  in  such  state.  ^  But  although  the  franchise  might  be 
sold  under  such  procedure,  where  the  forum  is  the  state  char- 
tering the  road,  and  where  such  a  sale  is  good  under  the  local 

tHoyi  V.  Thomp8on,  19  N.  Y.  207.      assignment,  the  parties  there  resid- 

^Lloyd  y.  Scotty  4  Pet.  211,  7  L.  ed.  ing;  and  this  was  all  that  Judge 
836;  De  Wolf  v.  Johnson,  10  V^heat.  McLean  ruled  in  Dundas  v.  Bowler, 
383,  6  L.  ed.  347;  Pine  v.  Smith,  11  3  McLean,  397,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,141. 
Gray,  38;  Cope  v.  Alden,  63  Barb.  Post,  §  375.  Whether  a  mortgage 
360,  41  N.  Y.  313;  Dolman  v.  Cook,  was  validly  assigned  must  in  such,  as 
14  N.  J.  Eq.  66;  Andrews  v.  Torrey,  in  all  other,  cases,  be  referred  to  the 
14  N.  J.  Eq.  366;  Aticaier  v.  Walker,  determination  of  the  courts  of  the 
16  N.  J.  Eq.  42;  Newman  v.  Ker-  situs;  as  by  process  from  no  other 
8haw,  10  Wis.  333;  Story,  Confl.  L.  |  courts  could  such  mortgage  be  fore- 
287a.     See  post,  f  368.  closed.     Sec  ante,  §  276^     See,  as  to 

collateral  liability,  Broton  v.  Knapp, 

See  also  post,  9  610k  79  N.  Y.  137. 

^Hand  v.  Savannah  d  0,  R.  Co.  12 

iAnte,  §S  79i,  80.  8.  C.  316. 

^Wilkinson  v,  Bimaon,  2  Moore,  P. 
C.  C.  275.    A  debt  may  be  assigned       See,    upon    this    general    subject, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  place  of  ante,  |  289a,  note  16. 
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law,  yet  the  title  to  any  extraterritorial  real  estate  belonging  to 
the  railroad  muat  be  conveyed  according  to  the  lex  siius.^ 

f .  LinUtcitions  an  alienation. 

293.  limitationB  on  alienation  governed  by  lex  rei  sit«. —  So 

far  as  this  concerns  the  capacity  of  owners  to  alienate,  the  topic 
belongs  to  a  subsequent  division*  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  all  limitations  or  charges  which  the  lex  situs  imposes 
are  to  be  applied  according  to  tie  construction  of  tJie  courts  of 
the  situs.  ^  Thus,  a  Scotdi  vdll,  executed  for  the  benefit  of  a 
Scotch  charity,  cannot  carry  English  lands  contrary  to  the 
English  mortmain  act;'  and  immovables  are  liable  for  a  de- 
ceased owner's  debts  in  the  way  the  lex  sitiLS  prescribes.' 

g.  Immovables  as  affected  &y  operation  of  law. 

294.  Bealty  passing  by  descent  or  marriage  governed  by  same 
law. — The  subjects  that  are  here  involved  are  distinctively  con- 
sidered under  other  divisions.^  It  is  enough  at  this  place 
briefly  to  say  that  in  England,  on  groimds  of  territorial  policy, 
persons  who,  though  legitimate  by  the  general  principles  of  in- 
ternational law,  would,  if  born  in  England,  have  been  illegiti- 
mate, cannot  inherit  land.*  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  in 
general,  a  child  legitimate  by  the  law  of  his  father's  domicil  at 
the  time  of  birth  is  legitimate  everywhere ;  and  this  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  international  rule.* 

Marriage,  in  its  transfer  of  property,  must  act,  so  far  as  im- 
movables are  concerned,  in  subordination  to  the  lex  situs,^ 

h.  Forms  of  conveyance, 

295.  And  so,  of  forms  of  conveyance. — This  topic  is  noticed  in 

sSee  Jones,  Mortg.  f  661.    Ante,  §  14.3    not«.     See    also     Chapman    y. 

276* ;  Northern  C.  R.  Co,  v.  Jackson,  Robertson,  6  Paige,  630,  31  Am.  Dec 

7  Wall.  262,  19  L.  ed.  88;  Cooper  v.  264. 

Dismal  Stramp  CanaJ  Co.  6  N.  C.  (2  lAs   to    legitimacy,    see   ante,    §§ 

Murph.)    105;    Morgan  v.   New   Or-  24O-260a ;  and  as  to  the  general  ques- 

lenns,  M.  cC*  T.  R.  Co.  2  Woods,  244,  tions   arising   under   succession   and 

Fed.  CaR.  No.  9,804.  marriage,  see  those  heads. 

iSee  McOoon  v.  Scales,  9  Wall.  23,  tAnte,  S§  241,  243a,  250,  250a. 

19  L.  ed.  545;   Lucas  v.   Tucker,   17  «See  ante,  S§  240  et  seq.,  249. 

Tnd.  41 ;   Loving  v.  Pairo,  10  Iowa,  *Jephfton  y.  Riera,  3  Knapp,  P.  C. 

282,  77   Am.  Dec.   108.  130,    149;    Story,    Confl.    L.    §    454; 

^Curtis  V.  Tfution,  14  Ves.  Jr.  537.  Westlake,       Private       Internntioml 

See  ante,  §  1051^;  post,  §§  297,  617.  Law,  art  94.     See  ante,  §9  190,  191. 

^Bcnatar  v.  Smith,  3  Knapp,  P.  C. 
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its  special  relation  in  a  future  section  of  this  chapter,^  and  will 
be  fully  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  under  the  head  of 
Locus  regit  actum.^  It  will  be  seen  that  where  the  law  of  the 
place  prescribes  certain  forms  as  requisite  for  transfer,  such 
forms  must  be  observed.® 

i  Capacity  to  acquire  and  convey;  and  herein  of  alienage, 

296.  Capacity  to  acquire  so  limited;  alienage  so  determined. — 
There  can  be  no  question  that,  as  to  realty,  capacity  is  deter- 
mined by  the  lex  situs.^  By  some  continental  jurists,  it  is 
true,  the  lex  domicilii  is  applied  to  immovables  in  cases  of  suc- 
cession; but  in  England  and  America,  even  this  exception  is 
not  recognized.*  No  persons  can  acquire  or  convey  real  estate 
except  those  whom  the  lex  rei  sitoB  may  recognize  as  capable  for 
this  purpose.  Hence,  the  question  whether  a  married  woman, 
domiciled  in  Louisiana,  can  bind  her  Mississippi  land  by  a 
note,  is  determined  by  the  law  of  Mississippi,  not  that  of  Louis- 
iana.® 

Although  the  policy  of  laws  limiting  the  right  of  aliens  to 
hold  real  estate  is  open  to  exception,*  it  is  conceded  by  Savigny 
that  even  as  to  matters  of  succession,  positive  territorial  laws 
to  this  effect  override  the  law  of  domicil.  And  he  argues  that 
of  this  character  are  local  laws  forbidding  aliens  to  acquire 
real  estate  beyond  a  certain  limits  or  to  engage  in  trade.  So 
far  as  concerns  real  estate,  this  proposition  has  been  univer- 
sally accepted  in  England  and  America.^  A  person,  also,  who 
is  by  the  laws  of  his  domicil  of  full  age,  and  therefore  capable 
of  conveying  real  estate  in  such  domicil,  may  execute  a  valid 
conveyance  of  such  real  estate  when  residing  in  a  foreign  state, 
in  which  he  is  a  minor,  and  incapable  of  making  such  convey- 
ance.* 

iPost,  §  372.  4See  ante,  §  17. 

«See  post,  f  676.  ^Seicall  v.  Lee,  9  Maaa.  363;  Bu- 

ehcmiM  V.  Deshon,  1  Harr.  &  G.  2S0; 
» See  ante,  §  276li.  Norria   v.   Hoyt,   18   Cal.   217.    See 

post,  f  330,  as  to  diBtinction  between 
iStory,  Conii.  L.  §§  430,  434.  taking   and   holding.     For   a   notice 

tPofit,  §  332.  of  the  local  laws  in  this  respect,  set 

iFrierson   v.    WiUiame,   67   Miss.   <***'*»  8  17. 
461.  «^««  V.  MUler,  11  Ohio  St  331. 

See  also  ante,  §  llSe. 
Vol.  I.  OoNFU  of  Laws— 43. 
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III.    MOVABUES. 

a.  Oovemed  by  lex  sihis. 

297.  Inapplicability  of  old  law  fhat  moyablet  are  gOTemed  by 
lex  domioilii. — In  considering  recent  conditions  operating  to 
change  the  character  of  private  international  law  it  is  impor- 
tant, in  the  first  place,  to  notice  the  growing  political  and  eco- 
nomical value  of  personal,  as  distinguished  from  real,  prop- 
erly. The  maxims  Mobilia  personam  sequuntur,  and  Mobilia 
ossibus  inhaererU,  were  originated  by  the  medi»val  jurists  at  a 
time  when  movable  property  consisted  mainly  of  gold  or  jew- 
els, which  could  easily  be  carried  by  the  owner  from  place  to 
place,  or  secreted  by  him  in  spots  known  only  to  himself.  Even 
the  terms  "personalty"  and  "movables"  speak  the  same 
thought:  ^Tand  is  the  only  stable  and  independent  element  of 
property;  the  only  thing  that  the  territorial  sovereign  deems 
worthy  of  his  care  and  protection ;  all  other  wealth  is  regarded 
as  so  insignificant  as  to  be  a  mere  incident  of  the  owner's  per- 
son, having  no  site  of  its  own."  Now,  however,  the  relations 
of  the  two  kinds  of  property  are  reversed.  The  taste  for  the 
accumulation  of  land  is  rare  and  comparatively  harmless.  The 
modem  tendency  is  to  create  multitudes  of  small  proprietors, 
who,  acting  without  concert,  are  most  unlikely  to  combine  in 
such  a  way  as  to  intimidate  or  corrupt  the  governing  powers. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  personalty.  It  is  capable  of  being  col- 
lected, by  corporations,  into  enormous  masses,  whose  power, 
vast  as  it  is,  and  directed  by  a  policy  which  may  be  at  once  con- 
stant, skilful,  single,  persistent,  and  secret,  there  are  few  gov- 
ernments which  may  be  able  continuously  to  resist  The  old 
rules,  therefore,  distinguishing  in  this  respect  between  mobilia 
and  immobilia,  fall  with  the  reversal  of  the  conditions  from 
which  they  emanated.^ 

^Posi,   i   305.      I   haye   discussed  and  what  are  not,  moHlia,    It  must 

this  question  more  fully  in  6  South-  determine   when   a  movable   can   be 

em  l^w  Rev.  Jan.  1881,  p.  689.  moved.       It    must    decide    between 

Flore  (Op.  cit.  $  199)  unites  in  re-  liens  upon  movables.     It   alone  can 

jectin^  the  distinction  between   real  issue  an  execution  by  which  a  mov- 

and  personal  estate,  so  far  as  con-  able  can  be  attached.     An  exception 

cems    the    applicatory    law.     There  is  recognized  in  cases  in  which  the 

are  no  movables,  he  argues,  notwith-  piece  occupied  by  a  movable  is  ao  ac- 

Rtanding  the  maxim  Mobilia  oasihus  cidental  and  momentary  as  to  com- 

inhaerent,   which   adhere   so   to   the  pletely  exclude  the  operation  of  the 

person  as  to  evade  the  lew  rei  9ita.  territorial  law.  This  obtains  in  cases 

Tliat  law  has  to  determine  what  are,  of  baggage  carried  by  a  travder  in 
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S.  Hodern  anfhority  tends  to  lex  rei  nt«. — ^Among  the 
early  European  jurists  who  held  to  this  distinction  may  be 
mentioned  Ai^ntrseus/  Rodenburg,*  Paul  Voet,'  and  John 
Voet,*  who  maintained  as  inviolable  the  subjection  of  mova- 
bles to  the  owner's  domicil.  Nor  has  this  opinion  been  want- 
ing in  distinguished  defenders  down  to  the  present  time,**  It 
is  asserted  by  Savigny,  however,  that  the  adhesion  of  these 
authors  to  this  view  is  technical  rather  than  real,  and  that  the  4 
great  weight  of  modem  authority  among  the  civilians  is  on  the 
other  side.  As  maintaining  the  latter  view, — that  movables 
as  well  as  immovables  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  law  of  their 
locality, — Savigny  cites  Miihlenbruch,  Meissner,  and  Wachter, 
to  whom  may  be  added  Bar  and  Schmid,* 

299.  This  is  a  necessary  tendency. — ^It  is  insisted,  by  the  advo-  ^ 
cates  of  the  latter  opinion,  that  if  it  is  the  domicil  of  the  owner 
which  is  to  decide,  it  becomes  a  difficult  and  sometimes  insol- 
uble question  to  determine  who  this  owner  is.  An  action  is 
brought  to  decide  as  to  the  ownership  of  a  chattel.  The  liti- 
gants have  different  domicils ;  and  if  the  article  in  dispute  is  to 
be  subjected  to  the  owner's  domicil,  the  question  as  to  who  is 
the  owner  not  being  yet  decided,  the  suit  has  to  be  stopped  at 
the  outset  from  inability  to  determine  as  to  how  it  shall  be 
tried.  Then,  again,  if  possession  be  the  test,  there  may  be  sev- 
eral possessors,  or  persons  claiming  to  be  such,  each  with  a  dif- 
ferent domicil,  from  which  confusion  almost  equally  obstruc- 
tive would  ensue.  ^ 

300.  Savigny  holds  there  is  no  difference  between  movables 
and  immovables. — But  it  is  further  denied,  and  especially  by 
Savigny,^  that  there  is  any  real  difference  between  movables 
and  immovables  which  should  impress  upon  the  one  legal  qual- 
ities utterly  distinct  from  those  of  the  other.  In  order  to  en- 
force his  views  on  this  point,  this  great  jurist  takes,  by  way  of 
illustration,  what  he  calls  two  cases  at  the  opposite  extremes. 

301.  He  concedes  that  goods  in  transit  cannot  be  governed  by 

his  transit  over  several  territories,  <§  11. 

and  of  merchandise  expressed  by  a  eFoelix,  i.  pp.  72-76,  80;    Deman- 

merchant    in   a   vessel   belonging  to  geat,  i.  Ill;  Schaffner,  f§  54-66,  65- 

him.     In  such  cases  the  law  is  that  68;  Story,  Gonfl.  L.  chap.  9,  10,  &c. 

of  the  owner's  domicil,  because  such  c Savigny,  viii.   f  366;   Bar,   §  57. 

goods  cannot  be  regaraed  as  in  any  Appx.  A.  to  1st  ed.  of  this  book, 

particular  territory.  iSee,  particularly,  Wftchter,  i.  pp. 

iNum.  30.  292-298. 

2Title  i.  chap.  2.  iR6m.  Recht.  viii.  366. 

sf  4,  chap.  2,  §  8. 
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fhe  lex  litiu. — ^Fir.t,  he  calla  attention  to  such  movables  as  oc- 
cupy so  vague  and  shifting  a  status  as  to  make  their  locality  ior 
capable  of  positive  definition,  so  that  in  this  way  the  idea  of  a 
voluntary  submission  to  the  local  law  by  their  owner  is  ex- 
cluded. A  traveler  passes  with  his  luggage  through  several 
countries  in  the  course  of  a  single  day ;  and  so  it  is  with  goods 
forwarded  from  country  to  country  until  they  reach  the  dis- 
tributing market  Now  it  is  admitted  by  him  that  in  such 
cases  the  lex  rei  sitm  cannot  be  applied. 

302.  On  the  other  hand,  he  holds  fixtures  and  heirlooms  to  be 
immovables. — ^At  the  opposite  extreme  are  to  be  mentioned  fix- 
tures, viewing  the  term  in  its  largest  sense.  The  library  of  a 
country  seat,  for  instance,  or  the  gallery  of  pictures  with  which 
it  is  adorned, — these,  in  a  cultivated  community,  attach  them- 
selves permanently  to  the  domain,  and  can  only,  by  the  most 
attenuated  of  fictions,  be  supposed  to  wander  with  tiie  owner's 
person.  So,  also,  in  a  farming  community,  is  it  with  the  tools 
and  other  machinery  which  have  been  prepared  for  the  work- 
ing of  a  farm.  .  Now,  it  is  argued  that  tiiere  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  viewing  such  things  as  otherwise  than  immovable. 
They  are  not,  in  the  eyes  of  tibe  owner  or  of  third  parties,  mov- 
able; all  engagements  made  in  reference  to  them  contemplate 
an  opposite  assumption.  Hence,  this  class  of  goods  is  some- 
times treated  as  governed  by  the  law  of  the  territory  by  authors 
who  are  most  strenuous  in  applying  the  law  of  domicU  to  mov- 
ables generally.^ 

303.  He  maintains  that  wherever  there  is  location,  there  the 
law  of  the  location  determines.— Between  these  two  extremes  is 
a  wide  range,  including  many  gradations.  Savigny  mentions 
as  illustrations,  merchandise  which  the  owner  stores  tempora- 
rily away  from  his  domicil,  and  luggage  which  a  traveler  car- 
ries with  him  on  a  visit  of  considerable  length  to  a  foreign  land. 
Now,  whether  these  articles  are  governed  by  the  law  of  dom- 
icil, or  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  they  are  deposited,  de- 
pends in  a  large  measure  on  the  general  question  which  has 
just  been  mentioned.  How,  in  other  words,  are  such  articles  to 
be  alienated,  and  by  what  forms  of  law?  A  very  short  resi- 
dence on  the  part  of  their  owner,  it  is  urged,  is  necessary  to  ap- 
ply the  lex  rei  sites  for  this  purpose,  though  it  might  be  other- 
wise with  the  acquisition  of  titie  by  prescription  or  occupancy. 

ij.  Voet  ad  Pand.  i.  8,  |  14.    See 
Wilehter,  i.  p.  296. 
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And  as  a  general  principle,  he  urges  that  the  only  safe  and  con- 
sistent course  is  to  apply  to  all  goods,  except  such  as  clearly 
travel  with  the  owner,  the  lex  rei  sitcB. 

b.  Reasons  for  rule, 

304.  Generally. — The  reasons  for  the  applicability  of  the  lex 
rei  sitce  to  immovables  have  been  already  stated.^  Let  us,  to 
apply  this  question  more  closely,  examine  how  far  the  same 
reasons  apply  to  movables. 

305.  The  policy  of  sovereignty  requires  the  application  of  this^ 
mlc. — It  has  been  already  shown  ^  that  national  preservation 
requires  that  no  sovereignty  should  permit  the  dominancy  on 
its  soil  of  a  foreign  law.  It  can  be  well  understood  how,  at  a 
period  of  society  when  almost  all  wealth  consisted  in  land,  and 
the  appurtenances  of  land,  this  maxim  should  be  coupled  with 
property  in  immovables,  on  which  alone,  practically,  it  could 
operate.  It  can  be  well  understood,  also,  how,  when  most 
movable  property  consisted  in  jewels  and  bullion,  which  could 
be  packed  up,  and  either  concealed  or  carried  with  the  owner, 
the  rule  Mobilia  sequuntur  personam  should  spring  up ;  and  as 
the  owner  was  subject  to  the  law  of  his  domicil,  such  would  also 
be  the  case  with  the  movables  which  thus  he  held  and  moved 
as  he  moved  himself.  But  now  by  far  the  greater  wealth  of  a 
nation  consists  in  its  public  loans  and  its  railway  and  other 
securities.  By  the  control  of  these  a  foreign  sovereign  could 
obtain  at  least  as  great  political  influence  among  us  as  by  the 
control  of  land.  By  infusing  foreign  principles  into  the  man- 
agement of  such  securities,  such  foreign  principles  would  enter 
at  least  as  deeply  into  the  vitals  of  the  nation  as  they  would  if 
they  were  infused  into  the  management  of  land. 

306.  Purchase  involves  submission  to  local  laws. — ^If  a  domi-* 
ciled  foreigner,  in  purchasing  land,  submits  himself,  so  far  as 
concerns  tie  land,  to  the  sovereign  of  the  country  where  the 
land  is  situate,  equally  is  this  the  case  with  one  who  purchases 
the  public  loans  or  stocks  of  such  state,  for  these  contribute  at 
least  equally  to  the  wealth  of  the  state,  and  wield  at  least  an 
equal  influence  on  its  polity. 

807.  Situs  the  necessary  arbiter. — Ab  to  such  movables,  situs 
is  as  necessarily  the  arbiter  as  is  the  case  with  immovables.  It 
is  by  the  local,  the  municipal,  or  the  corporate  law  alone  that 

iilnl4,  f  297.  lAnte,  §  278. 
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the  registry  title  to  such  movables  can  be  made  out  And  on 
them  the  local  statutes  of  limitation  operate,  as  to  adverse  pos- 
session, even  more  sharply,  and  with  more  rapid  strokes,  than 
on  land.  So,  also,  local  prescription,  when  it  attaches,  cannot 
be  unseated  by  the  removal  of  the  movable  to  another  state.  * 

308.  To  invoke  the  lex  domioilii  is  a  petitio  prinoipii. — To 
movables  as  well  as  to  immovables  applies  the  position  that  if 
the  lex  ret  sitw  be  not  accepted,  there  is  no  available  decisive 
law.  To  invoke  for  this  purpose  the  lex  domicilii  of  the  plain- 
tiff is  a  petitio  principii.  The  only  ground  on  which  such  law 
can  be  adopted  is  that  of  the  plaintiff's  title,  as  to  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  litigation  to  inquire.  A  domiciled  English- 
man, for  instance,  sues  a  domiciled  Bostonian  for  chattels  sit- 
uated in  Illinois.  To  say  that  the  law  of  England  is  to  de- 
termine the  suit,  because  the  plaintiff  is  domiciled  in  England, 
is  to  beg  the  very  question  in  litigation,  which  is  whether  the 
plaintiff  has  any  tide  at  all.  The  same  observation  applies  to 
the  assumption  that  the  defendant's  domicil  is  to  supply  the 
applicatory  law.*  This,  also,  assumes  that  the  defendant  is  the 
owner,  which  is  the  very  question  the  plaintiff  contests.  There 
is,  also,  the  additional  objection  that  in  this  way  the  issue  of 
the  applicatory  law  is  made  dependent  on  the  form  of  the  suit, 
and  the  absurdity  would  arise,  that  if  on  proceedings  in  error, 
or  after  transfer  of  property  through  execution,  the  original 
defendant  becomes  plaintiff,  then  lie  applicatory  law  is  re- 
versed. No  less  conspicuous  is  the  failure  of  justice  which 
would  flow  from  the  application  of  the  lex  domicilii  to  issues 
framed  to  determine  which  of  several  claimants  is  entitled  to  a 
particular  article.  Suppose,  for  instance,  as  to  a  bale  of  cot- 
ton stored  in  New  York,  there  are  two  claimants,  one  domiciled 
in  Louisiana,  and  the  other  in  Massachusetts,  states  whose  laws 
on  the  subject  of  hypothecation  and  of  transfer  are  widely  dis- 
tinct If  there  be  an  issue  framed  to  determine  as  to  which 
of  these  claimants  has  title,  and  if  the  lex  domicilii  is  the  ex- 
clusive judge,  there  could  be  no  decision  on  any  point  in  which 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  of  Louisiana  differ,  for  we 
would  have  then  a  collision  between  two  independent  systems 
of  law,  each  supreme,  with  no  arbiter  to  decide  which  is  to  pre- 
vail. Because,  therefore,  the  lex  domicilii  (1)  involves  a  pe- 
titio principii,  and  (2)  is  from  its  very  nature  incapable  of  de- 

iSee  Waters  v.  Barton^  1  Coldw. 
450.    Poat,  f  717. 
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ciding  an  issue  between  two  or  more  claimants  of  distinct  dom- 
icils,  we  must  reject  it  as  insufficient  for  the  purposes  foi 
which  it  is  here  invoked.  The  lex  lod  contractus,  as  has  been 
elsewhere  shown,  cannot  decide,  for,  when  a  thing  is  contended 
for  by  parties  claiming  under  hostile  contracts  executed  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  an  independent  umpire  is  required  to  decide 
which  law  is  to  be  preferred.  The  law  of  the  place  of  process 
cannot ;  for  such  law,  unless  it  be  the  lex  rei  sitce,  can  only  sell 
the  defendant's  interest  in  the  litigated  article.  The  remain- 
ing alternatives  are  to  accept  either  the  law  of  the  domicil  of 
the  actual  possessor  of  the  thing  in  litigation,  or  the  lex  rei 
sitce.  But  die  possessor  may  be  a  mere  wrongdoer,  or  a  trustee, 
or  a  stakeholder;  and  if  his  domicil  happen  to  be  in  a  foreign 
land,  this  would  introduce,  on  grounds  purely  arbitrary,  a  for- 
eign and  often  most  inapplicable  law.  The  only  alternative, 
then,  is  the  lex  rei  sitce;  and  this  has  the  advantage  of  being  the 
law  to  which  the  thing  litigated  is,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  being 
deposited  on  the  soil,  at  least  tacitly  committed  by  the  parties.  ^ 

309.  Maintenance  of  values  depends  on  ubiquity  of  rule. — 
Unless  the  lex  rei  sitce  be  enforced,  property  loses  its  merchant- 
able value.  If  the  fact  that  any  prior  owner  of  a  share  of  rail- 
road stock,  or  of  any  certificate  of  loan,  was  a  domiciled  for- 
eigner, subjected  such  stock  or  loan  to  the  law  of  the  domicil  of 
such  foreigner,  such  stock  or  loan  would  cease  to  have  a  mer- 
chantable price.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  all  other  mov- 
ables, with  the  exception  of  those  which  from  their  nature  fol- 
low tibe  person,  and  which,  during  such  possession,  are  subject 
to  his  domiciliary  law. 

810.  Title  in  rem  only  acquired  in  situs. — Aa  to  movables^  as 
well  as  immovables,  the  English  common  law  is  explicit,  that 
no  absolute  title  can  be  given  except  by  a  proceeding  in  revu^ 
But  a  proceeding  in  rem  can  only  be  instituted  and  executed  in 
a  court  of  the  situs.  Such  court  may,  it  is  true,  accept  a  for- 
eign law.  But  it  does  so  by  its  own  action,  making  such  for- 
eign law  pro  hac  vice  domestic,  subject  to  the  positive  enact- 
ments of  the  lex  situs.     Nor,  if  the  contrary  view  be  main- 

t These  consi derations  have  already  maxim,  Vigilantihua  et  non  dormien- 
been  noticed  in  connection  with  real  tibus  jura  subserviunt.  Local  claim- 
estate.  They  apply  still  more  forci-  ants  cannot  complain  if  by  want  of 
bly  to  personalty,  from  the  fact  that  vigilance  they  permit  property  sub- 
personalty,  as  more  easily  transmit-  ject  to  their  local  law  to  be  carried 
ted  from  country  to  country,  attracts  away  to  another  country  where  pre- 
to  itself  a  greater  variety  of  conflict-  vails  another  jurisprudence, 
ing  laws.    In  this  view'  applies  the        iPo«f,  f  C64. 
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tained,  will  there  be  any  aecority  to  the  officers  of  the  courts  of 
the  situs.  This  is  well  put  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  in  a  case  in 
1866,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  "If 
the  judgment  in  the  state  of  Illinois  [on  an  attachment  on 
goods  in  Illinois],  while  it  protects  all  such  persons  against  a 
suit  in  that  state,  is  no  protection  anywhere  else,  it  follows  that 
in  every  case  where  personal  property  has  been  seized  under 
attachment  or  execution  against  a  nonresident  debtor,  the  of- 
ficer whose  duly  it  was  to  seize  it,  and  any  other  person  having 
any  of  the  relations  above  described  to  the  proceeding,  may  be 
sued  in  any  other  state,  and  subjected  to  heavy  damages  by 
reason  of  secret  transfers  of  whidi  they  could  know  nothing, 
and  which  were  of  no  force  in  the  jurisdiction  where  the  pro- 
ceedings were  had  and  where  the  property  was  located."*  If 
a  judgment  in  rem  determines  title,  the  same  reasoning  applies 
to  the  law  of  the  situs,  since  a  judgment  is  only  a  formal  ex- 
pression of  the  law  of  the  situs.' 

As  will  be  presently  seen,  this  reasoning  does  not  apply  to 
« movables  when  gathered  in  a  group,  as  they  are  in  cases  of  suc- 
cession and  marriage,  to  which,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
the  law  of  domicil  applies. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  when  all  the  claimants  to  a  movable 
are  domiciled  in  the  same  country,  and  may  therefore  be 
viewed  as  consenting  to  the  same  municipal  law,  then,  so  far  as 
concerns  their  title  to  the  movable,  there  is  authority  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  law  of  this  common  domicil  prevails.* 

311.  Conclusion  is  that  movables  not  in  transit  are  governed 
by  lex  rei  sitsB,  except  for  succession  and  matrimonial  estate. — 
The  rule  of  international  law,  therefore,  may  be  thus  stated: 
Movables,  when  not  massed  for  the  purposes  of  succession  or 
marriage  transfer,  and  when  not  in  transit,  or  following  the 
owner's  person,  are  governed  by  the  lex  situs;  though  in  some 
jurisdictions  an  exception  may  be  made  in  cases  where  aU  the 
parties,  being  subject  to  a  common  domicil,  are  held  to  be 
bound  by  the  laws  of  that  domicil. 

The  extraterritorial  effect  of  bankrupt  assignments  will  be 
noticed  under  a  future  head.^     It  will  be  there  seen  that  for- 

tOfVM  V.  Tm^  B^Urh,  5  Wall.  N.  S.  143,  9  Week.  Bep.  466,  Affirmed 

W!,  18  L.  ed.  699.  in  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  414^  39  L.  J.  C.  P. 

8  This  is  forcibly  put  by  Westlake,  N.  S.  350,  23  L.  T.  N.  8.  48,  19  Week. 

1880,  §  140,  citing  Castrique  v.  /m-  Rep.  1.     See  post,  f  f  664  e«  «cg. 

riey  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  405,  30  L.  J.  C.  P.  *See  post,  %  369. 

N.  S.  177,  7  Jut.  N.  S.  1076,  4  L.  T.  ^Poai,  H  386  €t  Mq. 
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eign  bankrupt  assignments  are  not  extraterritorial  in  their  ef- 
fects, and  that  the  same  rule  is  applicable  to  compulsory 
insolvent  assignments.^ 

311a.  Lex  situs  as  opposed  to  lex  loci  contractus  and  lex  domi- 
cilii, generally. — Aa  intimated  in  the  foregoing  sections,  most 
of  the  courts,  at  least  in  the  earlier  cases,  have  expressed  their 
view  of  the  general  principle  to  be  applied  in  ascertaining  the 
governing  law  of  personal  property  by  a  statement  substantially 
in  the  form  that  personal  property  has  no  situs  of  its  own,  but 
follows  the  person  of  the  owner,  ^  or  that  personal  property  has 
its  situs  at  the  domicil  of  the  owner.*  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  latter  form  of  statement  subjects  the  property  to  the  lex^ 
domicilii  of  the  owner;  and  tiiat  law  unquestionably  governs 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  such  property  by  will  or  by 
operation  of  law,  as  distinguished  from  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
parties,  except  so  far  as  the  property  may  be  subject  to  the  lex 
sitiLS,^  The  latter  form  of  statement,  however,  does  not  ex- 
press the  true  rule  with  respect  to  voluntary  transfers  inter 
vivos,  even  as  applied  by  the  cases  that  reject  the  lex  situs;  ior 
an  examination  of  those  cases  discloses  that  they  really  refer 
such  transfers  to  the  lex  loci  contractus,  rather  than  the  lex 
domicilii.  This  result  is  frequently  obscured  by  the  fact  that 
the  contract  is  made  in  the  state  or  country  where  the  owner  is 
domiciled,  in  which  case  the  courts  do  not  often  sharply  dis- 
tinguish between  the  lex  loci  contractus  and  lex  domicilii;^  but 

^PoBtj  §f  390  et  seq.  So.  861;  Ames  IronWorka  y, Warren, 

76  Ind.  612,  40  Am.  Rep.  268;  Hansel 

iDaoosia  v.  Davis,  24  K.  J.  L.  319.  y.  Chapman,  2  App.  D.  C.  361 ;  Oas- 

tWhitney  v.  Dodge,  106  Cal.  192,  tlemanY.  Jeffries,  QO  A\ti,  380;  Marey 

38  Pac  636;  People's  Nat,  Bank  v.  v.  Howard,  91  Ala.  133,  8  So.  666. 

Cleveland,  117  Qa.  908,  44  S.  E.  20;  The  same   principle   is   expressed  in 

Packtoood^s  Suooession,  9  Rob.  (La.)  many  other  cases,  especially  those  re- 

438,  41  Am.  Dec.  341;   Williams  v.  lating  to  wills  of  personal  property. 

Pope  Mfg.  Co.  62  La.  Ann.  1417,  60  s  See  post,  §§  676a,  686. 

L.  B.  A.  816,  78  Am.  St.  Rep.  390,  27  4  Frequently,  in    such    oases,  the 
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it  emerges  in  a  few  instancee  in  which  the  oontract  was  made  in 
a  state  or  country  other  than  that  of  the  owner's  domicil/ 

The  conclusion  reached  in  the  last  section,  that  the  lex  situs 
is  the  general  principle,  and  the  lex  domicilii  (or  its  substitute, 
lex  loci  contractus)  the  exception,  has  considerable  direct  sup- 
port in  the  opinions  of  the  oouirts  in  the  more  recent  cases. 
Thus,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  an  opinion  which 
cites  the  foregoing  discussion  of  this  subject,  says:  ''In  mod- 
em times,  since  the  great  increase  in  amount  and  variety  of 
personal  property  not  inmiediately  connected  with  the  person  of 
the  owner,  that  rule  [that  the  Ux  domicilii  governs]  has  yielded 
more  and  more  to  the  lex  situs,  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
proper^  is  kept  and  used."*  And  another  court,  after  assert- 
ing the  power  of  a  state  to  change  the  rule  that  the  validity  of 
a  transfer  of  personal  property  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law 
of  the  owner's  domicil,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  property  within  its 
borders,  and  to  make  the  transfer  thereof  subject  to  its  own 

courts  unconsciously  pass  from  <me  N.  S.  126,  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
principle  to  the  other.  Thus,  Fern-  the  validity  of  a  transfer  of  personal 
huskirk  v.  Hartford  F,  Ina.  Oo.  14  chattel»— meaning  a  voluntary  trans- 
Conn.  589.  after  stating  the  general  fer  inter  vivo9 — depends,  not  upon 
principle  that  a  voluntary  transfer  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  owner, 
or  alienation  of  personal  property  is  but  upon  the  law  of  the  country  in 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  domicil,  which  the  transfer  takes  place, 
says  that  a  conveyance  of  personal  So,  in  BulkUfy  v.  Honold,  19  How. 
property  which  is  valid  by  the  law  of  390,  16  L.  ed.  Sd3,  it  was  held  that  a 
the  place  where  it  is  made  is  equally  contract  for  the  sale  of  a  vessel  was 
effectual  elsewhere.  In  some  cases  governed  by  the  law  of  Louisiana, 
(see  Allen  v.  Bain,  2  Head,  107),  the  where  it  was  made  and  to  be  per- 
principles  are  stated  in  the  alterna-  formed,  although  the  vendors  were 
tive,  i.  e.,  a  transfer  of  personal  prop-  domiciled  in  New  York, 
erty  will  be  governed  by  the  law  of  The  validity  of  a  gift  of  personal 
the  owner's  domicile  or  pikce  of  trans-  property  oauea  mortis  is  to  be  de- 
fer, termined  by  the    law    of   the  place 

B  See  Ivey  v.  Lalland,  42  Miss.  444,  where  it  is  made,  without  reference 
2  Am.  Rep.  606,  97  Am.  Dec.  475;  to  the  domicil  of  the  donor.  Emery 
Partee  v.  Silliman,  44  Miss.  272.  v.  Clough,  63  N.  H.  562,  66  Am.  Rep. 

In  Alcock  V.  Smith   [1892]    1  Ch.   643,  4  Atl.  796. 
238,  61  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  161,  66  L.  T.       ^Pullman's    Palace    Car    Co,    v. 
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lawBy  said :  ''Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  tendency  of  mod- 
em authorities^  under  the  influence  of  European  continental 
jurisprudence,  is  toward  the  recognition  of  the  law  of  the  situs 
to  such  an  extent  that  what  was  an  exception  is  tending  to  be- 
come the  rule*"^ 

The  question,  however,  as  to  which  is  the  rule  and  which  the 
exception,  is,  to  a  large  extent,  academic;  for,  admitting  that 
the  lex  domicilii  (or  its  substitute,  lex  loci  contractus)  is  the 
rule  J  it  is  clear  that  the  legislative  power  of  every  state  extends 
to  all  property,  real  or  personal,  within  its  borders;  and  that 
only  so  far  as  the  comity  o£  that  state  allows  can  such  property 
be  affected  by  the  law  of  any  other  state  ;f  and  it  is  clear  from 
the  decisions  actually  rendered  upon  specific  questions  (e.  g,, 
those  in  relation  to  the  liability  of  personal  property  to  attach- 
ment or  taxation)  that  the  governing  law  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  legal  incidents  of  personal  property  cannot  be  deduced 
from  the  maxim,  Mdbilia  sequuntur  personam;  and,  upon  the 
other  hand,  if  the  lex  situs  be  regarded  as  the  general  rule,  it 
is  clear  from  the  decisions  that  there  are  some  legal  incidents  of 
personal  property  {e.  g.,  its  disposition  by  voluntary  assign- 

Pennaylvania,  141  U.  S.  18,  36  L.  ed.  Rep.  340;  Parker  v.  Broum,  29  C.  C. 
613,  3  Inters.  Com.  Rep.  595,  11  Sup.  A.  357,  56  U.  S.  App.  341,  85  Fed. 
Ct.  Rep.  876.  The  question  in  this  595;  8mead  v.  Chandler  (Ark.)  76 
case  was  as  to  the  situs  of  personal  S.  W.  1066;  Crowell  v.  Skipper,  6 
property  for  purposes  of  taxation.       Fla.  580;  Vamum  v.  Camp,  13  N.  J. 

TLoftue  ▼.  Farmers*  d  M.  Nat.  L.  326,  25  Am.  Dec.  476;  State  Bank 
Bank,  133  Pa.  97,  7  L.  R.  A.  313,  19  v.  First  Nat,  Bank,  34  N.  J.  Eq.  460; 
Atl.  347.  Graham  v.  First  Nat.  Bank,  84  N. 

8  See,  especially,  Pullman's  Palace  Y.  393,  38  Am.  Rep.  528;  Hallgarten 
Car  Co.  Y.  Petmaylvania,  141  U.  8.  v.  Oldham,  136  Mass.  1,  46  Am.  Rep. 
18,  35  Ti.  ed.  613,  3  Inters.  Com.  Rep.  433;  MoCollum  v.  Smith,  Meigs,  342, 
696,  11  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  876;  Oreen  v.  33  Am.  Dec.  147.  This  is  also  ex- 
Van  Buskirk,  7  Wall.  139,  19  L.  ed.  pressly  recognized  by  many  other 
109;  Hervey  v.  Rhode  Island  Loco-  cases,  and,  indeed,  is  imiversally  con- 
mo  fw«  Works,  93  U.  S.  664,  23  L.  ceded  even  by  those  courts  that  ad- 
ed.  1003;  Waltoorth  v.  Harris,  129  here  to  the  lex  domicilii  (or  lex  loci 
U.  S.  355,  32  L.  ed.  712,  9  Sup.  Ct.   contractus)  as  the  general  principle. 
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ment  for  oreditors,  by  will,  or  intestacy)  whose  governing  law 
cannot  be  deduced  from  that  rule.  In  other  words,  a  general 
statement  upon  this  point  can  safely  go  <mly  to  tiie  extent  that 
the  lex  domicilii  (or  lex  loci  contractus)  governs  in  certain  re- 
spects, and  the  lex  situs  in  other  respects.  Even  from  a  practi- 
cal point  of  view,  however,  the  maxim  Mohilia  sequuntur  per- 
sonam, serves  a  useful  purpose  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  for  some  purposes  and  to  some  extent,  personal  property 
is  not  controlled  by  the  principle  that  operates  to  subject  real 
property  to  the  2ex  situs. 

In  the  new  sections  upon  this  subject,  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  determine  whether  the  lex  domicilii  (or  its  substitute, 
lex  loci  contractus)  or  lex  situs  is  the  general  principle  with  re- 
spect to  personal  property;  but  the  effort  will  be  to  point  out 
what  specific  incidents  of,  or  questions  concerning,  personal 
property  are  to  be  referred  to  the  one,  and  what  to  the  other. 

In  examining  the  cases  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  from 
them  the  rules  to  be  applied  to  these  specific  questions,  attention 
must  be  directed  mainly  to  the  actual  decisions  upon  the  facts 
involved,  rather  than  to  the  statements  in  the  opinions  as  to  the 
general  principles  upon  the  subject.  These  statements  often  go 
beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case,  are  frequently  contradictory, 
and  sometimes  ignore  a  feature  or  element  of  the  case  upon 
which  the  actual  decision  turned.  To  illustrate:  The  ques- 
tion arose  in  a  New  York  case*  whether  a  chattel  mortgage  exe- 
cuted in  Connecticut  by  a  Connecticut  corporation  upon  prop- 
erty then  in  that  state  was  required  to  be  filed  in  New  York, 
upon  the  removal  of  the  property  to  the  latter  state.  The  ac- 
tual decision  that  such  filing  was  not  necessary  was  expressly 
based  upon,  and  qualified  by,  the  assumption  that  the  property 
at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  mortgage  was  in  Connecticut 
(and,  as  elsewhere^  ^  shown,  the   location   of   the   mortgaged 

•NiohoU  V.  Mase,  04  N.  Y.  160.  lopoai,  §  817b. 
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property  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  mortgage  is  the  true 
criterion  of  tiie  governing  law  in  this  respect) ;  but  the  court 
said,  in  support  of  its  decision:  "The  principle  is  also  well 
settled  that  a  voluntary  conveyance  of  personal  property,  good 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  made,  passes  title  where- 
soever the  property  may  be  situated/'  In  other  words,  the  lex 
loci  contractus  governs.  But,  again,  the  court  quotes  with  ap- 
proval the  statement  in  a  previous  case:^^  "The  law  of  the 
domicil  of  the  owner  of  personal  property,  as  a  general  rule, 
determines  the  validity  of  every  transfer  made  of  it  by  him." 
In  other  words,  the  lex  domicilii  governs.  The  case,  therefore, 
presents  a  decision  actually  based  upon,  or  at  least  conditioned 
upon,  the  lex  situs  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  mortgage, 
and  two  general  statements  which  respectively  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  the  lex  loci  contractus  and  lex  domicilii.  In  this  case 
all  three  laws  concurred,  so  that  the  result  was  necessarily  the 
same,  whichever  law  was  applied;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
court  has  here  stated  two  general  principles  that  are  mutually 
contradictory,  and  neither  of  which  is  sustained  by  the  actual 
decision. 

311b.  Different  aspects  of  contracts  relating  to  personal  prop- 
erty; personal  aspect. — It  is  important,  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  to  observe  that  contracts  relating  to  personal  property 
frequently  present  two  distinct  aspects:  One,  comprehend- 
ing the  personal  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties ;  the  other, 
involving  the  title  to,  or  an  interest  in,  the  property  itself.  In 
its  former  aspect  such  a  contract  is  not  fundamentally  different 
from  a  purely  personal  contract;  and  in  this  aspect  seems  to 
come  within  the  operation  of  the  general  principles  subsequent- 
ly^ discussed,  by  which  the  governing  law  of  personal  contracts 

i^Bdgerly  t.  Biuh,  81  N.  T.  203.  oontract  in  question  was  eoineident 
It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  case  with  the  lev  domicilii, 
alM^  the  lew  9itu9  at  the  tame  of  the       iPott,  ||  427ar-427q. 
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is  determined.  That  is,  in  aooardance  with  those  principles, 
the  choice  of  laws,  so  far  as  this  aspect  of  the  contract  is  con- 
cerned, will  ordinarily  lie  between  the  lex  loci  contractus  and 
lex  loci  soltUioms;  the  choice  with  respect  to  some  elements  of 
the  contract  being  determined  by  the  expressed  or  presumed  in- 
tention of  the  parties,  and  with  respect  to  other  elements  by 
fixed  and  absolute  rules.  Occasionally,  as  pointed  out  in  a  sub- 
sequent section,'  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  some  element  of,  or 
question  c(»iceming,  the  contract  to  still  another  law.  The  fact 
that  the  subject  of  the  contract  is  personal  property  may,  to 
some  extent,  affect  the  application  of  those  principles  to  it,  even 
in  its  personal  aspect  Thus,  the  location  of  the  property  fre- 
quently determines  the  place  where  an  executed  contract  of  sale 
is  consummated, — ^necessarily  so  when  delivery  is  essential  to 
its  consummation, — and,  therefore,  the  place  which  furnishes 
the  lex  loci  contractus  of  that  contract;  but  the  courts  seldom, 
if  ever,  refer  any  question  pertaining  to  the  purely  personal 
aspect  of  the  contract  to  the  lex  situs,  as  sucL  The  distinc- 
tion is  important,  for  the  lex  situs  is  not  alwaya,  nor  necessa- 
rily, coincident  with  the  lex  loci  contractus  of  even  the  executed 
contract,  and  frequently  differs  from  the  lex  loci  contractus  of 
the  executory  contract  The  principles  to  be  applied  in  ascer- 
taining the  governing  law  as  to  the  essential  legality  or  validity 
of  contracts  of  sale  of  personal  property,  so  far  as  personal 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  thereunder  are  concerned, 
are  fully  discussed  in  the  sections*  devoted  to  the  sales  of  in- 
toxicating liquors;  and  those  principles  have  been  applied  to 
sales  of  other  articles  of  commerce  that  are  the  subject  of  local 
prohibitory  or  regulative  statutes.*  It  will  be  observed  that 
while  the  decisions  aB  to  the  applioatory  law  with  respect  to 

iPoaf,  f  427f.  Hanover  Nat.  Bank,  8S  Ala.  271,  6 

J  a  See  post,  $$  48&-486b.  So.  909,  90  Ala.  649.  8  So.  42,  holding 

4  Thus,  the  decision  in  Johnson  t.  that  notes  given  for  the  sale  of  fer- 
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such  sales  have  frequently  turned  upon  the  location  of  the  prop- 
erly at  the  time  the  sale  was  completed^  that  was  true  because 
its  location  determined  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made, 
not  because  the  Zea?  sitvs,  as  such,  governed. 

The  personal  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  rights  in  the  property  itself,  also  frequently 
depend  upon  the  construction  of  the  language  of  the  contract, 
or  upon  the  existence  of  l^al  implications  in  addition  to  its 
terms  (e.  g,,  the  existence  of  an  implied  warranty  upon  a  sale 

tilizers  were  void  if  the  requirements  to  recover  the  purchase  price  of  oleo- 
of  the  Alabama  statute  with  refer-  margarine  furnished  imder  a  contract 
enoe  to  such  sales  were  not  complied  made  in  Illinois,  and  delivered  to  a 
with,  was  upon  the  ground  that  the  carrier  there  to  be  shipped  into 
contract,  though  dated  in  Greorgia,  Pennsylvania,  the  purchaser  paying 
was  made  in  Alabama,  it  having  been  the  freight^  notwithstanding  the  sell- 
signed  there,  and  the  notes  for  the  er  knew  that  the  purchaser  intended 
purchase  price  having  also  been  to  resell  the  goods  contrary  to  the 
signed  and  being  payable  there,  upon  statute  of  Pennsylvania,  declaring 
the  delivery  of  the  fertilizers  in  that  contracts  for  the  sale  of  oleomarga- 
state.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  de-  rine  void.  See  also  Price  v.  Buma, 
cision  in  Atlantio  Phosphate  Co.  v.  101  111.  App.  41S.  For  the  further 
Ely,  82  Ga.  438,  9  S.  £.  170,  holding  discussion  of  the  principles  bearing 
that  the  Georgia  statute  touching  on  the  applicability  of  prohibitory 
the  inspection  of  fertilizers  "offered  or  regulative  statutes,  see  poet,  f( 
for  sale  or  distribution  in  this  state"  486-486b. 

did  not  affect  notes  given  for  the  A  contract  made  in  New  York  by 
purchase  price  of  fertilizers  which  a  residents  thereof  for  the  sale,  to  res- 
farmer  residing  in  Georgia  ordered  idents  of  another  state,  of  coffee  to 
by  letter,  written  in  that  state,  to  be  be  shipped  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  New 
»ent  him  from  South  Carolina  by  a  York  city  by  a  designated  steamer, 
dealer  in  the  latter  state,  the  goods  the  buyers  to  have  free  storage  and 
to  be  shipped  by  railroad, — ^was  upon  fire  insurance  for  the  first  month 
the  ground  that  the  contract  of  sale  after  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  and 
was  a  South  Carolina  contract,  be-  the  storage  of  the  coffee  in  New 
ing  consummated  by  the  acceptance  York,  is  a  New  York  contract,  and 
of  the  order  in  that  state  and  com-  as  such  is  governed  by  the  prohibi- 
pliance  therewith  by  putting  the  tion  made  by  N.  Y.  Laws  1893,  chap 
goods  on  board  the  cars  in  that  state,  661,  f  41,  against  the  sale  within  the 
consigned  to  the  purchaser  in  Geor-  state  of  adulterated  food  products, 
gia.  Martin  v.  Upehur  Ouano  Co,  Croaaman  v.  Lurman,  192  U.  S.  189, 
77  Ga.  267,  is  to  the  same  effect.  48  L.  ed  401,  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  234. 
An  action  wiU  lie  in  Pennsylvania 
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of  personal  properly)  ;  and  while  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  diffi- 
cult to  choose  between  the  lex  loci  contractvs  and  lex  loci  solu- 
tionis with  respect  to  these  questions,  it  is  dear  that  they  are 
not  referable  to  the  lex  situs,  as  such.*^  Again,  the  right  of  the 
vendor,  in  a  sale  on  credit,  to  maintain  an  action  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  credit,  when  the  goods  are  obtained  by 
false  representations,  pertains  to  the  personal  aspect  of  the  con- 
tract, and  comes  within  the  operation  of  the  principles  relating 
to  personal  contracts.  Assuming  that  that  question  relates  to 
the  substantive  rights  of  the  parties,  and  not  to  the  remedy 
merely,  it  is  clearly  to  be  determined  by  the  lex  loci  contractus, 
or,  perhaps,  by  the  lex  loci  solutionis,  and  not  by  the  lex  situs,. 

■  The     merchantable     quality     of  phis,  and  not  according  to  that  of 

goods  18  to  be  determined  by  the  law  the  place  where    the    seller    resides, 

of  the  place  where  the  goods  are  to  and  where,  by  the  terms  of  the  oon- 

be    delivered.     Ladd    T.    Dulanf/f    1  tract,  the  meat  was  to  be  delivered 

Cranch,  C.    C.    683,    Fed.  Gas.   No.  on    board    the    ears.     Treadwell    v. 

7,971.     The  existence  of  an  implied  Anglo-American  Packing  Co.  13  Fed. 

warranty  upon    a    sale    of  personal  22. 

property  is  to  be  determined  by  the  The    Indiana    statute    regulating 

law  of  the  state  where  the  sale  was  sales    of    patent    rights    applies    to 

made  and  perfected.    Snow  r.  Soho-  sales,  made  in  that  state,  of  rights 

macker  Mfg,  Co.  69  Ala.  HI,  44  Am.  to  be  exercised  in  another  state.  i£o6- 

Rep.  509.  ertson  v.  Cooper,  I  Ind.  App.  78,  27 

So,  the  decision  in  Bulkley  v.  Hon-  N.  E.  104. 

old,  19  How.  390,  16  L.  ed.  663,  that  The   law  of  Ifassaehusetis  giving 

the  existence  of  an  implied  warranty  the  vendee  in  a  eonditional  sale  of 

against  hidden  defects  upon  the  sale  personal  property  a  right  to  redeem 

of  a  vessel  in  New  Orleans  was  to  be  becomes  a  part  of  sudi  a  contract 

determined  by  the  law  of  Louisiana,  made  in  that  state,  and  wOl  be  ap- 

rather  than  the  law  of  New  York,  al-  plied  by  a  court  of  Maine  In  a  ctm- 

though    the    vendors    resided  in  the  troversy   between    the    vendor    and 

latter  state,  was    upon    the   groxind  creditors  of  the  vendee whoattadi  the 

that  the  contract  was  made  and  to  property  after  its  removal  to  Maine, 

be  performed  in  Louisiana.  Oroas  v.  Jordan,  83  Me.  380,  22  Atl. 

The  words  "cured  meat"  in  a  con-  260.    The  decision  is  upon  the  broad 

tract  of  sale,  made  by  a  broker  with  ground  that  the  law  of  a  place  where 

a  merchant    at   Memphis,    to  which  a  contract    is    made    d{^termine8  Its 

point  the  meat  is  to  be  shipped,  are  meaning  and  validity, 

to  be   interpreted   according  to  the  The  rule  of  the  text  only  applies 

understanding  of  the  trade  at  Mem-  to  substantive  rights.     Matters  that 
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as  such/  With  the  exception  of  questions  relating  to  the  es- 
sential validity  or  legality  of  the  contract,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
<iiiEcult  to  derive  any  general  principles  for  determining  the 
•choice  between  lex  loci  contractus  and  lex  loci  solutionis  as  the 
governing  law  of  a  contract  of  sale  in  its  personal  aspect,  if  only 
those  cases  which  involve  such  contracts  were  to  be  consulted, 
5ince  the  question  generally  considered  in  those  cases  is  whether 
the  lex  situs  or  the  lex  loci  contractus  et  domicilii  governs,  and 
there  is  generally  no  conflict  between  the  lex  loci  contractus  and 
the  lex  loci  solutionis,  or,  at  least,  no  express  decision  as  be- 
tween them.  The  decisions  with  respect  to  this  class  of  con- 
tracts are,  however,  sufficiently  numerous  and  explicit  to  justify 
the  elimination  of  the  lex  situs  as  such,  so  far  as  the  personal 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties,  as  distinguished  from  the 
title  to,  or  rights  in,  the  property  itself,  are  concerned;  and 
that  law  being  eliminated,  the  conflict  between  the  lex  loci  corir 
tractus  and  lex  loci  solutionis  with  respect  to  matters  pertaining 
to  the  personal  aspect  of  the  contract  may,  as  already  pointed 
out,  be  determined  by  the  application  of  the  principles  govern- 
ing purely  personal  contracts. 

relate  to  the  remedy  are,  of  course,  the  mail  by  a  person  in  Oklahoma 
to  be  determined  by  the  lex  fori,  from  a  person  in  New  York,  and  the 
Thus,  the  requirement  of  the  Mis-  goods  are  delivered  to  a  carrier  in 
souri  statute,  as  a  condition  prece-  New  York  and  transported  to  Okla- 
•dent  to  the  right  of  a  vendor  of  per-  homa,  the  purchaser  paying  the 
sonal  property  who  reserves  title  to  freight  at  the  latter  place,  the  con- 
sue  for  the  recovery  of  the  purchased  tract  must  be  regarded  as  having 
property,  that  he  shall  pay  the  pur-  been  made  in  New  York,  and  is  there- 
•chase  money  already  received,  less  25  fore  governed  by  the  rule  prevailing 
per  cent,  pertains  to  the  remedy,  and  in  that  state,  whereby  the  seller  may 
is  therefore  inapplicable  in  an  action  sue  to  recover  the  purchase  price  be- 
for  such  purpose  in  Arkansas  found-  fore  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
ed  on  a  sale  in  Missouri.  Public  credit  when  the  goods  are  obtained 
Parka  Amusement  Co.  v.  Emhree-  by  false  representation.  Jaffray  v. 
McLean  Carriage  Co.  64  Ark.  29,  40  Wolf,  4  Okla.  303,  47  Pac.  496;  Qal- 
S.  W.  582.  loway  v.  EolmeSy  1   Dougl.    (Mich.) 

•Where  goods  are  ordered  through   330,  held  that  this  question  related 
Vol.  I.  CoNFL,  of  Laws — 44. 
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Sllc.  Contract  at  an  instmment  creating  a  right  or  interest 
in  property. — ^While  many  conflicting  statements  upon  the  sub- 
ject are  to  be  found  in  the  opinions  of  the  courts,  an  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  the  actual  decisions,  in  the  light  of  the 
f  9cts  involved,  disclose  that  the  principles,  elsewhere  discussed, 
by  which  the  governing  law  of  personal  contracts  in  general  is 
determined,  have  been  applied,  not  only  to  questions  affecting 
tbo  personal  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  under  con- 
tracts relating  to  personal  property,  but  also  to  questions  affect- 
ing the  title  to,  or  an  interest  in,  the  property,  so  far  as  those 
questions,  whether  arising  between  the  parties  themselves  or  be- 
tween one  of  them  and  a  third  person,  depend  upon  the  validity, 
construction,  or  effect  of  the  contract  itself.  In  other  words, 
the  validity,  effect,  construction,  and  nature  of  the  contract  it- 
self, even  viewed  as  an  instrument  creating  a  right  to^  or  an  in- 
terest in,  the  property  are,  in  general,  and  subject  to  the  ex- 
ceptions pointed  out  in  the  last  section,  to  be  determined  by  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made  (the  lex  loci  eonr 
tractus  and  lex  loci  solutionis  of  the  contract  in  this  aspect  being 
necessarily  the  same),  rather  than  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  property  is  situated.  ^  And  this  rule  is,  in  general,  applied 
wherever  the  question  may  arise,  even  if  in  the  jurisdiction  in 

to    the    remedy,  and    was  therefore  North  Carolina;  and  such  limitation 

governed  by  the  lex  fori.  over  being  void  according  to  the  law 

1  The  main  support  for  this  propo-  of  South  Carolina  will  be  held  void 
sition    is    to    be  found  in  the  cases  in  North  Carolina.     Morrow  v.  Alex- 
cited  post,  IS  317a,  3I7b,  355b,  355c,  under,  24  N.  C.  (2  Ired.  L.)  388. 
and  363b.     It  is  also  supported  by  The  validity  of  a  provision  for  ae- 
the  following  cases:  cumulations  in  a  deed  of  trust   of 

Where  a  deed  to  a  person  for  life  personal  property  executed  by  a  resi- 
with  a  limitation  over  was  executed  dent  of  New  Jersey  will  be  deter- 
in  South  Carolina  by  a  person  domi-  mined  by  the  law  of  that  state,  upon 
ciled  in  that  state  for  a  slave  who  an  attack  by  an  executor  of  the  grant  • 
was  then  in  North  Carolina,  the  va-  or  in  New  Jersey,  notwithstanding 
lidity  of  the  limitation  over  must  be  that  the  property  was  in  New  York 
determined  according  to  the  law  of  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the 
South  Carolina,  rather  than  that  of  deed.     Townaend  r.  Allen,  36  N.  Y. 
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which  the  property  was  situated  at  the  time  the  contract  was 
made.  It  may,  however,  be  defeated  by  an  express  statutory 
provision  in  the  latter  jurisdiction  not  in  harmony  with  it,^  and 
is  also  subject  to  the  general  exception  that  a  court  will  not  rec- 
ognize or  give  eflFect  to  a  contract  if  contrary  to  the  public  pol- 
icy of  the  forum. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  contract  itself  is  valid  and  ef- 
fectual to  create' a  right  to,  or  an  interest  in,  the  property  it- 
self, it  will  be  found  that  the  validity  of  the  contract,  and  the 
steps  necessary  to  protect  the  right  or  interest  thereby  acquired, 
as  against  third  persons  whose  rights  are  not  purely  derivative, 
or  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the 
contract  as  between  the  immediate  parties,  are  generally  re- 
ferred to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  situated  at 
the  time  of  the  contract,  at  least  when  the  question  arises  before 
a  court  of  that  jurisdiction.^     It  will  be  observed  that  the  ap- 

S.   R.  623,  13  N.  Y.  Supp.   73,  Af-  was   domiciled   at  the   time   of   her 

firmed  in   126  N.  Y.  646,  27  N.  E.  death. 

853.  2  By  way  of  illustration,  see  post, 

Where  the  grantor,  in  a  declara-  S  317b,  note  11. 
tion  of  trust  of  personal  property,  3  The  distinction  between  the  va- 
the  trustee,  the  life  tenant,  and  the  lidity  of  the  instrument  itself  and 
remaindermen,  whose  "heirs  at  law"  the  steps  necessary  to  protect  the  in- 
are  to  take  their  shares  in  a  certain  terest  acquired  thereby  as  against 
contingency,  are  all  domiciled  in  creditors  is  suggested  in  Parks  Bros. 
Massachusetts  at  the  time  of  its  eze-  t.  Branch  Crookes  S<no  Co,  164  Tenn. 
ciition  in  Massachusetts,  and  provi-  23,  55  6.  W.  305,  where  the  court 
sion  is  therein  made  for  the  appoint-  said  that,  a  deed  of  trust  for  the  ben- 
ment  by  a  Massachusetts  court  of  a  efit  of  certain  creditors  being  valid 
successor  in  case  of  the  trustee's  by  the  law  of  the  state  where  it  was 
death,  such  heirs  at  law  are,  pursu-  executed  and  where  the  grantors 
ant  to  the  presumed  intention  of  the  were  domiciled,  it  was  valid  aa 
parties,  to  be  determined  by  the  law  against  a  creditor  who  attached  per- 
of  Massachusetts.  Codman  v.  Krell,  sonal  property  in  Tennessee  covered 
152  Mass.  214,  25  N.  £.  00.  The  con-  by  the  trust  deed  after  the  deed  had 
flict  here  was  between  the  law  of  been  registered  in  the  county  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  law  of  Eng-  which  the  property  was  situated.  See 
land,  where  one  of  the  remainder-  further,  in  support  of  the  rule  of  the 
men  whose  heirs  at  law  were  to  take   text,  post,  §§  317b,  335a,  and  355b. 
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plicatory  law  is  that  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  situated 
at  the  time  of  the  contract^  not  necessarily  that  of  the  place 
where  it  is  situated  at  the  time  of  the  subsequent  dealings  with 
reference  to  it*  The  question  nearly  always  arises  originally 
in  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  property  was  located  at  the 
time  of  the  contract;'  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  determine 
from  the  cases  whether  the  rule  just  stated  is  universal,  to  be 
applied  without  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  ques- 
tion arises,  or  is  merely  a  rule  of  local  policy,  to  be  applied  only 
by  the  courts  of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  property  was  lo- 
cated at  the  time  of  the  contract  There  are  some  intimations 
in  the  cases  that  the  latter  is  the  true  yiew;^  but  the  courts  gen- 
erally state  the  rule  as  though  it  were  based  upon  the  lex  sUiis,'' 

The  authority  for,  and  the  exemplification  of,  the  rules  here 
stated  are  to  be  found  in  the  cases  cited  in  connection  with  snb- 
sequent  sections  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  governing  law 
with  respect  to  specific  questions  arising  under  such  contracts. 

Slid.  Distinotion  between  executory  and  executed  contracts 
of  sale. — It  is  important,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 

«  See  po9t,  Sfi  317b,  note  9,  336a,  Lumber  Co.  T.   Lewis,   121   Ala.   94, 

note  4,  355b,  note  3.  25  So.  729,  post,  9  355b,  note  3. 

B  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Chreen  7  Thus,  the    court    in    Ames  Iron 

V.   Van  Bttskirk,  7  Wall.  139,  19  L.  Works  v.  Warren,  76    Ind.    512,    40 

ed.  109  {posty  §  317b,  note  7),  the  de-  Am.  Rep.  258,  says  that  an  aasign- 

cision  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  ment  of  personal  property,  bj  way  of 

New  York  court  was  upon  the  ground  mortgage,  is  an  exception  to  the  gen- 

that  the  latter  court  had  not  given  eral  rule;  and  that  such  mortgages 

due  effect  to  the  judgment  in  attach-  are  governed  by  the  law  of  the  situa, 

ment  which  was  rendered  in  Illinois,  and  not  the  tea?  domiciUi. 

and  not  upon  the  ground  that  it  re-  So,  Oreen  v.  Van  Buskirk,  7  Wall. 

fused  to  apply  directly,  and  as  an  139,  19  L.  ed.  109,  refers  the  rule  to 

original  proposition,  the  rule  in  II-  the  principle  that  the  fiction  of  law, 

linois    requiring    chattel    mortgages  that  personal  property  has  its  situs 

upon  property  at  the  time  in  that  at  the  owner's  domicil,  yields  when- 

atate  to  be  recorded  therein,  though  ever  it  is  necessary  for  the  purposes 

executed  in  another  state.  of  justice  that  the  actual   situs   of 

8  See  Runyon  v.  Oroshon,  12  N.  J.  the  thing  should  be  examined. 
Eq.  86,  post,  i  317b,  note  9;  Ensley 
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ing  the  govemiBg  law  with  respect  to  the  personal  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  parties  under  a  contract  of  sale  of  personal 
property,  bnt  also  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  governing 
law  with  respect  tc  the  rights  in  the  property  itself,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  executory  contract  and  the  executed  contract 
When  the  subject  of  the  sale  is  specific  property,  identified  and 
appropriated  at  the  time  the  executory  contract  is  made,  the 
distinction  is  immaterial,  since  both  contracts  are  consummated 
by  the  same  act,  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the  same  place.  Wh&i, 
however,  the  executory  contract  relates  merely  to  property  of  a 
particular  species  or  dass,  without  identifying  or  appropriating 
to  the  contract  any  particular  property  of  that  species  or  class, 
it  remains  executory  until  there  has  been  such  an  identification 
and  appropriation ;  and  in  such  case  the  executory  contract  may 
be  made  in  one  state^  and  the  executed  contract  in  another. 
When  the  parties  meet  and  personally  make  the  contract^  there 
is  ordinarily  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  locvs  contractus  of 
the  executory  contract  The  difficulty  arises  when  the  contract  is 
made  by  correspondence,  or  through  the  intervention  of  an  agent 
of  one  of  the  parties.  When  a  definite  proposition  to  buy  or 
sell  is  sent  through  the  mail  from  one  state  or  country  to  an- 
other, the  executory  contract  is  completed  as  soon  as  a  definite, 
unconditional  acceptance  of  the  proposition  is  deposited  in  the 
mail  in  the  latter  state  or  country ;  and  the  executory  contract 
is  therefore  deemed  to  have  been  made  in  that  state ;  and  if  the 
contract  is  with  reference  to  specific  property  already  identified, 
that  will  ordinarily  be  the  place  of  the  executed  contract,  al- 
though this  result  is,  of  course,  controlled  by  the  intention  of 
the  parties.  *     The  question  also  arises  as  to  the  place  where  the 

i Emerson  Co.  v.  Proctor,  97  Me.  cases  with  reference  to  other  classes 

360,  64  Atl.  S49;  Shelby  Steel  Tube  of  contracts  (see  poaty  §  486a)  ;  and 

Co,  ▼.  Burgess  Qun  Co.  8  App.  Div.  also  by  cases  which  do  not  involve 

444,  40  N.  Y.  Supp.  871.  This  prin-  any  question  as  to  conflict  of  laws, 
ciple    Is    also    supported    by    many 
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executory  contract  is  deemed  to  have  been  made  wh^i  an  order 
for  goods,  not  specifically  identified  and  appropriated,  is  taken 
in  one  state  by  the  agent  of  the  vendor,  and  filled  in  another 
where  the  vendor  does  business.  If  the  vendor's  agent  was 
merely  authorized  to  solicit  and  receive  orders,  subject  to  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  by  the  principal,  and  did  not,  in  fact,  un- 
dertake to  make  a  binding  contract  of  sale,  it  is  clear  that  the 
executory  contract  is  made  in  the  state  in  which  the  order  is 
finally  accepted  by  the  vendor.*  Upon  the  other  hand,  if  the 
agent  had  authority  to  make  a  binding  contract  of  sale,  and 
imdertook  to  do  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  place  of  the  executory 
contract  is  the  place  where  he  exercised  such  authority,  notwith- 
standing that  the  vendor  does  business  in  another  state,  and  that 
the  stock  from  which  the  contract  is  to  be  filled  is  in  that  state.  ^ 
It  has  been  held,  however,  that,  even  if  the  agent  exceeded  his 
authority  in  undertaking  to  make  a  binding  contract  of  sale,  the 
ratification  thereof  by  the  principal  in  another  state  relates  back 
to  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  contract  by  the  agent,  and 
therefore  makes  the  state  in  which  the  agent  acted  the  lociu 
contractua  of  the  executory  contract*  Other  applications  and 
limitations  of  the  forgoing  rules  are  shown  in  the  sections  de- 
voted to  the  sales  of  intoxicating  liquors.* 

Delivery  of  the  property  is  generally,  though  not  necessarily, 
the  act  by  which  the  executory  contract,  when  the  particular 
property  has  not  been  previously  identified  and  appropriated, 
becomes  an  executed  contract;  and  therefore,  in  such  case,  the 
place  of  delivery  is  generally  the  place  where  the  executed  con- 
tract is  deemed  to  have  been  made.     When  there  is  no  provision 

^Avliman,  M,  d  Co.  ▼.  Holder,  68  *MoLan€  ▼.  His  Creditort,  47  La. 
Fed.  467.  See  also  cases  cited  post,  Ann.  134,  16  So.  764;  Erman  ▼.  Leh- 
§  486b,  note  6.  man,  41  La.  Ann.  1651,  18  So.  650. 

iPenninghaus  v.  Jacobs,  12  Lane   See  also  Oolson  v.  Ebert,  52  Mo.  260. 
L.  Rev.  203.       See  also  cases  cited       »  See  post,  §§  486-486b. 
post,   $  486b,  notes  S  and  9. 
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in  the  executory  co^ntract  as  to  the  place  of  delivery,  and  the 
property,  pursuant  to  the  express  or  implied  understanding  of 
the  parties,  is  delivered  by  the  seller  to  a  oommon  carrier  in  one 
state  to  be  transported  to  another  and  there  turned  over  to  the 
buyer,  the  weight  of  authority  holds  that  the  former,  rather 
than  the  latter,  state  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  place  where  the 
executed  contract  is  made,  in  the  absence  of  circumstances  re- 
butting the  presumption  of  the  carrier's  implied  authority  to 
receive  the  goods  for  the  buyer.'  The  last  rule,  however,  pre- 
supposes a  valid  executory  contract ;  for,  in  the  absence  of  such 
<3ontract,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  carrier's  implied  agency, 
upon  which  the  rule  rests/  Of  course,  if  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, or  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  are  such  as  to 
show  that  the  parties  did  not  intend  the  title  to  pass  until  actual 
delivery  to  the  purchaser  by  the  carrier,  the  executed  contract 
is  consummated  in  the  state  in  which  that  act  is  done,  and  not 
in  the  state  in  which  the  property  is  delivered  to  the  carrier.® 

^Brandon  Printing  Co,  v.  Bostiokf  ject     to    the     Michigan    statute    of 

126  Ala.  247,  28  So.   705;   Atlantic  frauds  by  the  right  of  the  buyer  to 

Phosphate  Co,  y.  Ely,  82  6a.  438,  9  reject   the  goods   after   examination 

8.  E.  170;  MoCuUough  v.  Armstrong,  in  Michigan  if  not  like  the  samples, 

118  Ga.  424,  45  S.  E.  379;  Frohlich  v.  but  the  sale  is  complete  and  the  title 

Alexander y  36  111.  App.  428;  Brinker  passes  upon  delivery  to  the  carrier 

T.    Scheunemann,   43   111.   App.   659;  in  Illinois.   Kuppenheimer  v.  Werth- 

Krulder  v.  ElUaon,  47  N.  Y.  36,  7  eimer,  107  Mich.  77,  61  Am.  St.  Rep. 

Am.  Rep.  402;  Braunn  v.  Really ,  146  317,  64  N.  W.  952.     And  a  contract 

Pa.  519,  28  Am.  St.  Rep.  811,  23  Atl.  for  the  conditional  sale  of  machin- 

389;   Perlman  v.  Sartorius,  162  Pa.  ery,  negotiated  in  a  foreign  state  by 

320.   42  Am.   St.   Rep.   834,  29  Atl.  citizens  thereof  and  contemplating  a 

852;   City  Bank  v.  Eastern  Moot  d  delivery  within  such  state,  is  made 

Shoe  Co.   187  Pa.  30,  40  Atl.  1026.  within    the    foreign    state  and  gov- 

See  also  cases  cited  post,  $  486b,  note  erned  by  the  law  thereof,  although 

5.     This  point  is  also  sustained  by  the  seller  agrees  to  send  a  man  to 

many  cases  involving  no  question  as  set  up  the  machinery  at  a  place  with- 

to  conflict  of  laws.  in  New  Hampshire.     Cleveland  Mach,^ 

t  See  post,  §  486a,  note  9.  Works  v.  Lang,  67  N.  H.  348,  68  Am. 

s  But  a  sale  of  goods  by  sample  to  St.  Rep.  675,  31  Atl.  20.  See  fur- 
be  shipped  from  Illinois  to  Michigan  ther,  on  this  subject,  post,  \  486a, 
is  not  made  a  Michigan  contract  sub-  notes  3-8. 
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31  le.  Contract  at  affected  by  fraud. — ^A  sale  or  mortgage  of 
personal  property,  though  valid  by  the  lex  loci  contracttis,  both 
as  bet^veen  the  parties  and  as  against  creditors  of  the  seller  or 
mortgagor,  will  not  be  upheld  as  against  such  creditors,  at  least 
if  they  are  residents  of  the  state  in  which  the  property  waa 
located  at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  mortgage,  if,  by  the  law  of 
that  state^  it  would  be  invalid  as  againat  creditors  because  of 
its  tendency  to  hinder,  delay,  and  defraud  them.^     The  subse- 

1  A  transfer  in  Illinois,  by  a  rest-  state  to  uphold  a  mortgage  made  xm- 
dent  of  that  state,  oi  a  policy  of  der  such  circumstances, 
insurance  upon  his  life  in  a  New  It  was  held  in  Vanderpoel  ▼.  Oor- 
York  company,  which  policy  was,  at  man,  140  N.  Y.  563,  24  L.  R.  A.  548, 
the  time,  in  California,  though  valid  37  Am.  St.  Rep.  601,  35  K.  S.  932, 
by  the  law  of  Illinois,  will  be  held  however,  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
invalid  in  accordance  with  the  law  New  York  statute  against  assign- 
of  CaJifomia  if  made  with  the  intent  ments  by  domestic  corporations  of 
to  delay  or  defraud  creditors.  Btnith  property  in  contemplation  of  insol- 
V.  New  York  L,  Ins.  Co.  57  Fed.  133.  vency  does  not  evince  any  publie 
The  court  relied  upon  yew  England  policy  of  the  state,  forbidding  the  ex- 
Mut,  L.  Ins,  Co.  V.  Woodworth,  111  ercise,  by  a  foreign  corporation  hav- 
U.  6.  138,  28  L.  ed.  379,  4  Sup.  Ct  ing  property  in  the  state,  of  its  in- 
Rep.  364,  as  authority  for  the  as-  herent  common-law  right  to  make 
sumption  that  the  property  repre-  such  an  assignment.  The  decision  in 
sented  by  the  policy  was  to  be  re-  this  case  was  distinguished  in  Fowler 
garded  as  in  California,  where  the  v.  Bell  upon  the  ground  that  the  in- 
policy  was  found.  strument  in  the  former  case  was  of 

The  validity  of  a  chattel  mortgage,  a  character  which  the  laws  of  New 
executed  by  an  insolvent  foreign  cor-  York  permitted  to  be  made,  and 
poration  in  the  state  which  created  which  the  courts  of  that  state  held 
it,  to  secure  a  creditor  residing  in  all  corporations  had  the  inherent 
that  state  must  be  determined  by  power  to  make,  unless  restrained 
the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the  therefrom;  whereas,  in  the  latter 
property  is  situated.  Fowler  v.  Bell,  case,  the  instrument  was  one  which 
90  Tex.  160,  39  L.  R.  A.  254,  59  Am.  the  court  of  Texas  held  that  no  cor- 
St.  Rep.  788,  37  S.  W.  1058.  The  poration  had  the  power  to  make,  un- 
mortgage  was  valid  by  the  law  of  less  authorized  by  locar  statute.  It 
Iowa,  where  it  was  executed  and  was  further  pointed  out  that,  in  the 
where  the  corporation  was  domiciled,  former  case,  the  instrument  was  a 
but  it  was  nevertheless  held  invalid  general  assignment,  distributing  all 
as  to  personal  property  in  Texas,  of  the  assets  equally  among  the  cred- 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  con-  itors;  while,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
trary   to  the   public   policy  of   that  instrument,   if  enforced,   would  give 
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quent  removal  of  the  property  to  another  state,  howe^'er,  will 
not  subject  the  sale  or  mortgage  to  the  law  of  the  latter  state* 

a  preference  not  allowed  by  the  laws   parties.     Levy  ▼.   Kentucky  DisHlU 
of  Texas.  ing  Co,  9  Ky.  L.  Rep.  103. 

A  chattel  mortgage,  even  though  While  the  court,  in  8mead  ▼. 
valid  by  the  mortgagor's  domicil  Chandler  (Ark.)  76  S.  W.  1066,  held 
where  it  was  executed,  will  not  be  that  the  statute  of  Arkansas  as  to< 
upheld  as  against  a  subsequent  at-  the  necessity  of  filing  chattel  mort- 
tachment  by  a  New  York  creditor  of  gages  applied  so  far  as  an  indebted- 
property  covered  by  the  mortgage  ness  due  from  a  resident  of  that 
which  was  in  New  York  at  the  time  state  was  affected,  although  the 
it  was  executed,  where  such  mort-  mortgage  was  executed  in  Missouri 
gage  would  be  invalid  under  the  New  by  a  corporation  of  that  state,  it  did 
York  statute  because  of  its  tendency  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  the- 
to  hinder  and  delay  creditors.  Dear-  validity  of  the  mortgage,  as  affected 
ing  V.  MoKinnon  Dash  d  Hardioare  by  the  insolvency  of  the  corporation 
Co.  165  N.  Y.  78,  80  Am.  St.  Rep.  at  the  time  of  its  execution,  was  to- 
708,  58  N.  E.  773,  Affirming  33  App.  be  determined,  even  relatively  to- 
Div.  31,  53  N.  Y.  Supp.  513.  such  indebtedness,  by  the  law  of  Mis- 

Where  an  insolvent  merchant  of  souri  or  that  of  Arkansas. 
Minnesota  agreed  in  that  state  to  Aultman  d  T.  Co.  v.  Syme,  23  App.. 
transfer  goods  of  a  certain  amount  Div.  344,  48  N.  Y.  Supp.  231,  Modi- 
to  a  creditor  who  knew  of  his  insol-  fied,  upon  another  point,  in  163  N. 
vent  condition,  the  transaction  is  a  Y.  54,  79  Am.  St.  Rep.  565,  57  N.  E.. 
Minnesota  transaction,  and  is  there-  168,  held  that  the  validity  of  an  as- 
fore  governed  by  the  law  of  Minne-  signment  of  a  benefit  under  a  will 
sota  prohibiting  preferences,  under  must,  as  against  the  assignor's  cred- 
such  circumstances,  where  the  goods  itors,  be  determined  by  reference  to* 
were  separated  from  the  stock  and  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  th& 
put  upon  board  the  cars  in  Minne-  parties  reside  and  the  assignment 
sota,  notwithstanding  that  the  title  was  made,  although  the  administra- 
did  not  pass  until  the  goods  were  re-  tion  of  the  estate  is  pending  in  an- 
ceived  by  the  creditor  in  Wisconsin,   other  state. 

Re  Kahii^  55  Minn.  509,  57  N.   W.       In  Black  v.  Moore,  36  Can.  L.  J. 
154.  724,  it  was  held  that  the  validity  of 

Fraudulent  transfers  of  warehouse  an  assignment,  made  in  Massachu- 
receipts  for  liquor  stored  in  Ken-  setts  by  a  person  domiciled  in  that 
tucky  will  not  be  upheld  by  the  state,  of  a  share  in  the  annual  in- 
courts  thereof,  whatever  may  be  the  come  of  an  estate  in  Ireland,  pay- 
law  of  the  state  where  the  transfer  able  under  a  will  through  the  hand 
was  made^  as  the  courts  will  not  up-  of  an  executor  living  in  New  Bruns- 
hold  a  eontract  in  regard  to  prop-  wick,  which  assignment  was  attacked 
erty  situated  in  Kentucky  which  is  by  a  judgment  creditor  as  fraudulent 
contrary  to  good  morals  and  an  ac-  and  void  under  the  statute  of  Eliza- 
tual  fraud  up(»i  the  rights  of  other  beth,   should  be  determined  by   the- 
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in  this  respect*  Conversely,  the  sale  or  mortgage  will  not  be 
held  invalid  as  against  creditors,  if  not  so  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  property  was  situated  at  the  time,  though  it 
would  be  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  made.^ 
The  last  proposition,  of  course,  assumes  that  the  sale  or  mort- 
gage is  valid  as  between  the  parties  tested  by  the  lex  loci  con- 
tractus. It  will  be  observed  that  the  domicil  of  the  seller  or 
mortgagor,  as  such,  does  not  furnish  the  governing  law  in  this 

law  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  lex  tacked  by  residents  of  Kentucky  who 
domicilii  of  the  assignor.  claim  that    it   was    invalid  because 

s  A  sale  of  perscmal  property,  giving  an  unlawful  preference.  Folly 
which  was  valid  by  the  law  of  the  v.  Steinfield,  10  Ky.  Jj.  Rep.  982. 
state  where  the  vendor  was  domi-  Walp  ▼.  Lamkin,  76  Conn.  515,  57 
ciled,  where  the  sale  was  made,  and  Atl.  277,  is  not  opposed  to  the  state- 
the  property  was  then  situated,  will  ment  of  the  text,  but  makes  an  ex- 
not  be  held  invalid  as  against  a  cred-  ception  in  case  the  property  is,  for 
itor  of  the  vendor  who  attaches  it  the  purpose  of  evading  the  law  of  a 
after  it  is  broiight  to  West  Virginia,  state  with  reference  to  fraudulent 
notwithstanding  that  the  sale,  if  sales,  removed  to  another  state,  the 
governed  by  the  law  of  West  Vir-  sale  there  made,  and  the  property 
ginia,  would  be  invalid  as  a  fraud  immediately  returned  to  the  first 
upon  creditors.  Kumer  v.  O'Neil,  state. 
39  W.  Va.  516,  20  S.  E.  589.  >  The    law    of    New  York  making 

Transfer  by  one  to  his  wife  while  transfers  by  oorporaUons  in  contem- 
residents  of  another  state,  of  prop-  plation  of  insolvency  utterly  void 
erty  situated  therein,  does  not  be-  does  not  govern  with  respect  to  a 
come  subject  to  Miss.  Code,  5  4234,  chattel  mortgage  executed  and  deliv- 
requiring  such  transfers  to  be  re-  ered  in  New  York  by  a  New  York 
corded  to  be  valid  as  against  credit-  corporation  upon  personal  property 
ors,  by  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  situated  in  Connecticut  in  the  fac- 
property  into  the  state.  Willis  v.  tory  of  the  mortgagor,  the  mortgage 
Memphis  Grocery  Co,  (Miss.)  19  So.  being  executed,  acknowledged,  and 
101.  recorded  as  required  by  the  Connecti- 

The  validity  of  a  chattel  mortgage  cut  statutes.  ChiUingworth  v.  East- 
executed  in  Indiana,  in  contempla-  em  Tinware  Co.  66  Conn.  306,  33  Atl. 
tion  of  insolvency  and  with   design  1009. 

to  prefer  the  mortgagee  to  the  exclu-  In  Qardner  v.  Levois,  7  Gill.  378, 
sion  of  other  creditors,  by  a  resident  however,  the  court  refused  to  uphold 
of  Indiana  upon  property  then  in  In-  a  transfer  of  personal  property  be- 
diana,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  tween  residents  of  Maryland  which 
of  Indiana,  notwithstanding  the  was  fraudulent  according  to  the  law 
property  is  brought  into  Kentucky  of  Maryland,  notwithstanding  that 
and  the  chattel  mortgage  is  there  at-  the  property  at  the  time  was  situ- 
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respect*  A  provision  Ofn  the  subject  in  the  charter  of  a  cor- 
poration may  apply  although  the  contract  is  executed,  and  the 
property  is  situated^  in  another  state ;  but  it  has  been  held  that 
a  provision  of  the  general  incorporation  law  of  the  corporation's 
domicil,  forbidding  preferences  and  transfers  in  contemplation 
of  insolvency,  will  not  govern  under  such  circumstances.* 

312.  In  Boman  law  real  rights  governed  by  lex  situs. — As  a 
general  rule,  claims  which  are  described  by  the  modem  Roman 
law  as  real  rights,  or  Jura  in  Re,  are  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  they  territorially  exist  This  is  peculiarly  the 
case  with  Emphyteusis  and  Superficies,  which  from  their  na- 
ture are  confined  to  things  immovable.  ^ 

c.  Liens  determined  by  situs. 

313.  And  BO,  as  to  bailments. — ^Leases  and  bailments. — ^By 
the  Prussian  law,  heirs  or  lessees  or  other  bailees  of  goods  have 
a  real  (or  possessory)  right  to  what  is  thus  leased  or  contracted 
for,  with  an  action  in  rem  against  strangers  who  may  happen 
to  be  in  possession,  provided  there  has  been  a  prior  delivery  to 
such  bailees.  ^  But  as  by  the  Roman  law  there  is  no  su6h  real 
right,  a  collision  may  arise  when  goods  which  have  been  thus 
leased  have  been  moved.  According  to  Savigny,  the  real  right 
applies  when  the  thing,  be  it  movable  or  immovable,  is  in  Prus- 
sia at  the  time  of  delivery ;  but  it  is  otherwise  when  this  deliv- 
ery is  in  a  country  where  the  Roman  law  prevails. 

But  there  is  another  case  more  difficult  of  solution.     If  mov- 

nted  out  of  the  state,  and  the  par-  nonresident      of      Minnesota,     who 

ties,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  sought  to  garnish  the  proceeds  of  a 

law  of  Maryland,  executed  the  con-  sale  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of 

tract  out  of  the  state.  a  bank,  where  the  partnership  had 

4  The  validity  of  a  bill  of  sale  exe-  an  office  in  Minnesota  and  the  bill  of 

cuted  to  a  Minnesota  bank  as  secu-  sale  was  executed  there.    Dyson  v. 

rity   for  an   indebtedness  by  an   in-  8t.  Paul  Nat.  Bank,  74.  Minn.  439,  73 

solvent  firm  doing  business  in  Wis-  Am.  St.  Rep.  368,  77  N,  W.  236. 
consin,  the  partners  residing  in  the       See  also  cases  cited  supra,  notes 

latter   state,   will   be  determined   by  1  and  3. 
the  law  of  Minnesota,  as  against  an        sSoe  ante,  9  105a,  note  4. 
attack  upon  it  m  an  unlawful  pref-        ig^^j         jy,^,  ^^^^  ^m   j  ^ 
4*renoe  by  a  creditor  of  the  firm,  a       i Savigny,  viij.  §  368. 
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ables  be  leased  and  delivery  effected  in  Prussia,  and  the  lessee 
carries  the  articles  into  a  country  where  the  Roman  law  pre- 
vails,  the  question  arises  whether  the  lessee  has  an  action  in  rem 
against  a  third  party  in  possession.  This  is  denied  by  Sa- 
vigny,  on  the  ground  that  the  claim  rests  upon  a  peculiar  sanc- 
tion foreign  to  the  Roman  law.*  The  contrary  view  is  held  by 
Bar,'  on  the  ground  that  the  common  Roman  law,  supposed  to 
be  in  force  in  the  latter  country,  recognizes  servitutal  custom- 
ary rights  (servituiische  Gebrauchsrechte)  in  particular  things, 
which  may  be  enforced  against  third  parties  in  possession ;  but 
he  admits  that  the  position  holds  good  in  lands  where  the  rule 
is  "possession  vaut  litre** 

Reasoning  by  analogy  from  the  cases  with  respect  to  chattel 
mortgages  and  conditional  sales,  it  would  seem  that  any  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  original  existence  and  validity  of  a  bailment 
as  between  the  parties  should  be  referred  to  the  lex  loci  con- 
tractus or  lex  loci  solutionis,  and  not  to  the  lex  situs,  ^as  such, 
whether  the  question  arises  between  the  parties,  or  between  the 
bailor  and  a  creditor  of,  or  purchaser  from,  the  bailee.*  Assum- 
ing, however,  the  original  existence  and  validity  of  the  bail- 
ment, the  rights  of  such  third  persons,  if  not  purely  derivative, 
should  be  referred  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property 
was  situated  at  the  time  of  the  bailment;  and,  if  the  analogy* 
holds  good,  that  law  should  prevail  over  that  of  the  place  to 
which  the  properly  is  subsequently  removed* 

s/fttd.  sion  aeems  to  be  referred  to  the  lex 

•i  W«  loci  contraciua. 

B  It  was  held,  in   Fightmatter  v. 

^Waters  r.  Cow,  2  in.  App.   129,  Beaaly,  7  J.  J.  Marsh,  413,  however, 

applied    the    law    of    Michigan,    by  that,  even  if  the  bailee  had  held  pos 

which  certain  contracts  are  esteemed  session  of  the  property  in  Virginia, 

bailments  and  not  sales,  to  a  con-  where   the   bailment   was   made,   for 

tract  made  in  that  state  upon  prop-  guch  a  time  as  would  have  subjecte<l 

erty  subsequently  brought  to  Illinois  it  to  process  against  him  according? 

by  the  bailee,  who  executed  a  chattel  to  the  law  of  that  state,  it  would  not 

mortgage  upon  it  in  the  latter  state,  have  been    subject    to    such  process 

The  property  was  in  Michigan  at  the  after  its  removal  to  Kentucky, 
time  of  the  bailment,  but  the  deci-       Culver   v.   Benedict,    13    Gray,   7, 
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314.  So,  as  to  pledges  and  pawns. —  A  pledge  or  pawn 
(Pfandrecht)  in  the  modem  Roman  law,  according  to  Bar's 
definition/  is  a  real  or  possessory  right  to  follow  a  thing  in 
the  hands  of  third  parties,  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  personal 
claim. 

The  old  Boman  law  of  pledge  has  the  following  peculiari- 
ties :  When  goods  are  pledged,  even  though  there  be  no  deliv- 
ery, a  real  right  may  be  maintained  against  third  parties  in 
possession.  The  pledge  may  be  implied  and  silent  In  fact, 
in  several  classes  of  obligation,  a  pledge  is  feigned  to  exist  as 
a  sort  of  collateral  security.  Immovable  as  well  as  movable 
things  may  be  pledged.  A  whole  estate  may  be  thus  pledged, 
and  in  such  cases  the  pledge  covers,  not  only  what  is  on  the 
estate  at  the  time,  but  what  may  afterwards  be  added  to  it, 
even  though  the  parties  have,  at  the  time,  no  knowledge  of  such 
addition.^ 

Among  those  European  nations  who  accept  the  Boman  ju- 
risprudence as  the  basis  of  their  common  law,  there  are  several 
new  features  introduced  into  this  system.  These  new  features 
principally  concern  the  implied  or  silent  pledge  which  is  above 
referred  to.  Take,  for  illustration,  the  case  of  a  country  where 
the  rule  of  the  Roman  law  obtains,  that  an  engagement  to  ^ve 
a  dos  is  accompanied  by  an  implied  though  silent  hypotheca- 
tion of  the  covenantor's  whole  estate.  Suppose  that  a  person 
domiciled  in  this  country  enters  at  home  into  a  contract  of  this 
nature  with  another  person  domiciled  in  the  same  country.  If 
the  debtor  holds  real  (landed)  estate  in  a  second  country, 
where  the  rule  is  not  recognized,  the  point  to  be  determined  is 
whether  this  estate  is  subject  to  the  lien  above  mentioned.  Ac- 
cording to  Savigny,  this  is  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  decided  by 
the  law  to  which  the  contract  is  subject  Since,  however,  by 
that  law,  the  debtor's  whole  estate,  including  that  in  the  sec- 
ond country,  has  been  hypothecated,  the  latter  is  included  in 
the  lien.^  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dotal  contract  had  been 
executed  in  the  second  country  by  persons  domiciled  in  it,  the 
hypothecation  would  not  attach. 

held  that  the  validity  of  a  transfer  principles     applicable    to   negotiable 

of  negotiable  bonds  in  Massachusetts,  paper. 

by  a  broker  to  whom  they  had  been 

intrusted  in  New  York,  was  to  be       *S  66, 

determined  by  the  law  of  Massachu-       f^rr^'^Ilr^^Vr^.^^^'     rr       o*-.. 

..  1.    Ti-.      J    .  .  »/o»d.,  citing  Mcissner,  Vom  Still- 

setts;    but    this    decision  was  upon  schweigenden  Pfandrecht,  S§  23,  24. 
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The  validity' of  a  pledge  has  been  referred  to  the  law  of  the 
place  of  performance ;  ^  and  so  it  has  been  held  that  the  sale  of 
bonds  pledged  to  secure  notes  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
state  where  the  pledge  is  made  and  the  notes  are  payable,  rather 
than  the  law  of  the  pledgor's  residence."  When  the  pledge  is 
effected  by  the  delivery  of  instruments  or  documents,  e.  g,, 
warehouse  receipts  or  bills  of  lading,  which  represent  the  prop- 
erty, without  a  transfer  of  possession  of  the  property  itself,  the 
law  of  the  actual  situs  of  the  property  may  affect  the  right  of 
the  parties  to  the  pledge.  Thus  the  law  of  the  place  where  a 
warehouse  is  situated,  rather  than  the  law  of  the  place  where  a 
l)ledge  of  warehouse  receipts  is  made,  governs  as  to  the  necessity 
of  notifying  the  warehouse-keeper  of  the  pledge  in  order  to 
make  it  effective  as  a  constructive  delivery  of  the  goods.® 

315.  Pnusian  Code  disallows  secret  pledges. — ^But  the  Prus- 
sian Code,  on  this  question  of  hypothecation,  takes  a  position 

This  "Pfandrecht,"  giving  as  it  does  ^Morris  v.  East  Bide  R.  Co,  43  C. 
a  lien  on  real  estate,  is  an  important  c.  A.  606,  104  Fed.  410. 
branch  of  modern  Roman  law.  ,j^^^  ^  Rohertsim  [1898]  A.  C. 
4  The  validity  of  pledges  which  a  Cl^>  ^7  L.  J.  P.  C.  N.  S.  108.  But  in 
Minnesota  warehouse  corporation  at^  "Sorth  Western  Bank  ▼.  Poynter 
tempted  to  make  by  the  issuance  of  [1896]  A.  C.  66,  where  a  Liverpool 
warehouse  receipts  designating  grain,  *>a^»  ^  which  a  bill  of  lading  of  a 
some  of  which  was  stored  in  its  <»rgo  destined  to  the  port  of  Glas- 
warehouses  in  Itfinnesota,  and  the  gow  had  been  indorsed  as  security 
rest  in  warehouses  in  Iowa,  Ne-  ^or  advances  made  to  the  consignor, 
braska,  and  South  Dakota,  is  to  be  returned  the  bill,  without  indorsing 
determined,  relatively  to  the  grain  i^»  *«  ^^  pledgors  in  Liverpool  in 
in  a  particular  state,  by  the  law  of  order  that  they  might  act  as  the 
that  state.  Sicedish-Amerioan  Nat.  bank's  agent  in  selling  the  cargo  and 
Bank  v.  First  Nat.  Bank,  89  Minn,  receiving  and  accounting  for  the 
98,  94  N.  W.  218.  This  decision  is  price,— it  was  held  that  the  law  of 
not  referred  to  the  lex  rei  sit<B,  as  England  rather  than  the  law  of  Scot- 
such,  but  is  put  upon  the  ground  land  governed  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
that  the  contract  of  pledge,  relative-  redelivery  of  the  bill  of  lading  by 
ly  to  the  grain  in  any  particular  the  pledgor  to  the  pledgee,  as 
state,  was  presumably  intended  to  be  against  a  creditor  of  pledgors  who 
governed  by  the  law  of  that  state  as  arrested  the  price  in  the  hands  of  a 
the  place  of  performance.  purchaser  of  the  cargo  in  Scotland. 
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much  in  advance  of  the  Koman  law,  and  similar,  in  its  dis- 
countenancing secret  and  implied  liens,  to  the  laws  existing  in 
the  United  States.  A  naked  contract  cannot,  by  the  Prussian 
law,  create  a  lien.  To  constitute  a  valid  lien  on  immovables, 
there  must  be  not  only  an  express  grant,  but  a  registry  in  the 
mortgage  records  {Hypothekevhuch)  of  the  appropriate  of- 
fice. ^  Now,  an  agreement  for  the  hypothecation  of  a  specified 
piece  of  land  is  a  title  on  which  registration  may  be  claimed ; 
but  this  is  not  so  with  regard  to  a  contract  of  hypothecation  of 
a  whole  estate.  And  so,  also,  there  can  be  no  lien  on  movables, 
according  to  the  Prussian  law,  unless  accompanied  with  de- 
livery.^ 

316.  In  Koman  law,  hypothecation  determined  by  lex  situs. — 
Supposing,  then,  an  hypothecation  is  consummated,  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  Roman  law  obtains,  by  contract  alone,  this  can- 
not cover  with  lien  the  debtor's  property  in  Prussia;  the  fur- 
thest claim  that  it  can  give  rise  to  is  an  equitable  right  to  com- 
pel the  delivery  of  an  hypothecation  duly  executed.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  contract  of  pledge  of  specific  assets  or  of  an  en- 
tire estate  is  executed  in  Prussia,  and  parts  of  the  debtor's 
property  are  in  a  country  where  the  Koman  law  controls,  then 
such  property  in  the  latter  country  may  be  treated  as  duly  hy- 
pothecated, for  by  the  Roman  law  such  hypothecation  is  con- 
ditioned neither  by  the  place  of  contract  nor  by  the  domicil  of 
the  debtor.^  The  lex  rei  sitce  in  such  case  must  decide.  By 
the  same  reasoning  a  general  assignment  of  the  debtor's  effects, 
executed  as  collateral  security  in  the  United  States,  would  hy- 
pothecate the  debtor's  estate  situated  in  countries  subject  to 
the  Roman  law,  if  the  assignment  be  locally  registered  in  such 
lands,  so  as  to  make  it  technically  valid.  ^ 

317.  In  our  law  the  situs  determines  lien  for  purchase  money, 
and  also  fact  of  chattel  mortgage. — By  the  English  common 
law,  while  the  enforcement  of  a  lien  for  unpaid  purchase 
money  of  goods  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  to  which 
the  goods  are  subject,  the  question  whether  a  lien  is  intended 
depends  upon  the  law  governing  the  contract  As  to  what  this 
is,  however,  a  further  question  arises,  between  the  place  of 
final  assent  and  that  of  delivery,  which  is  that,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  of  performance.  In  most  cases  these  coincide.  The 
order  comes  from  the  purchaser;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the 

lA.  L.  R.  i.  20,  §§  402,  403,  411,       iSavigny,  viii.  § 
412.  2See  po8t,  §  334. 

2A.  L.  R.  i.  20,  §  111. 
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courts,  even  when  this  order  is  given  to  a  traveling  agent  of  the 
vendor,  regard  this  agent,  prima  facie,  as  clothed  with  the 
principal's  domicil,  or,  at  all  events,  as  reserving  the  final  de- 
cision to  the  principal  in  person.  The  place  of  final  assent, 
therefore,  is  the  vendor's  domicil;  and  the  place  of  perform- 
ance is  the  same,  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods  to  a  common 
•carrier  is  a  delivery  to  the  vendee's  agent,  and  hence  a  per- 
formance of  the  contract* 

The  law  in  reference  to  a  chattel  mortgage  is  determined  by 
the  situs.* 

S17a.  lien  for  pnroliase  money. — It  is  clear,  from  the  author- 
ities, that  a  vendor  is  not  entitled  to  a  vendor's  lien  for  the  pur- 
chase price  allowed  by  the  statute  of  a  particular  state,  if  neither 
the  executory  nor  executed  contract  was  completed  in  that  state, 
though  the  purchaser  was  a  resident  thereof,  and  it  was  contem- 
plated at  the  time  that  the  property  would  be  taken  to  that 
state/  Upon  the  other  hand,  if  the  executed  contract  is  con- 
summated in  the  state  which  allows  the  lien  by  the  delivery  of 
the  property  there,  the  vendor  is  entitled  to  the  lien,  although 

iSce  Orcutt  t.  Nelson,  1  Gray,  536.  ford,  2  La.  Ann.  335,  46  Am.  Dec. 

That  a  lien  is  determined  by  the  law  543.  Colt  v.  O'Callaghan,  2  La.  Ann. 

•of  the  place  where  a  thing  is  deliv-  uq.      titk^*^    -«    .^^^i^    :..   vr«».  ru. 

erod,  and  not  by  that  of  the  place  f^'     ^^*^'^   *"    ^"^ 

where   the   contract   for   delivery   is  »«*»■  ^or  dealers  m  New  York  has 

made,  is  ruled  in  Culver  v.  Benedict,  authority    only    to   exhibit    samples 

13  Gray.  7.     See  post,  f  317a.  and  receive  orders  which  he  commu- 

^WattHon   V.    Campbell,   38   N.   Y.  ._x       4.     u-         •     •     1    *                * 

153;  -MneCabe  y.   Bl^mu^e,  9  Phila.  ^>«^^  ^  ^*«  principal   for  accept- 

616;  }rKaig  v.  Jones,  2  Clark  (Pa.)  »»<»  or  rejection,  the  contract  and 

123.     Liens  on  personalty  are  deter-  sale  are  deemed  to  be  made  in  New 

mined   in   Germany   by   the   ^   rci  York  when  the  order  is  accepted  and 

stt(s.    Jour,  du  droit  mt.  priv6,  1874,    .,  ^  ^.^  j  i*  ^-  j  x    xu  • 

,«,                                  r       »         »  ij^Q  goods  delivered  to  the  earner  in 

See,  however,  Mumford  v.  Canty,  that    state,  in    the    absence  of  any 

.50  III.   370.  99  Am.  Dec.  525,  cited  stipulation  for  delivery  in  New  Or- 

post,  §  318;  Reid  y.  Gray  37  Pa.  608  jeans;  and  the  seller  is  not  entitled 

78  Am.  Dec.  444,  where  it  was  held  .  j     .    i-  j       xu     t      •  • 

that,  if  a  trust  of  personal  property  ^  »  vendors  lien  under  the  Louisi- 

be  valid  by  the  law  of  the  domicil,  it  ana    statute.     Claflin    v,    Mayer,   41 

will  be  protected,  on  a  subsequent  re-  La.   Ann.   1048,  7   So.   139.     iSo,  the 

moyal    of   the   parties   into   another  y^ndor  is  not  entitled  to  a  lien  un- 

state.     See  post,  §  317b.  j      xv  *     4.  *  *       u  ^v. 

^  der  that  statute  where  an  Ohio  cor- 

iWhiston  v.  Stodder,  S  Mart. (La.)  poration  sells  a  machine  to  a  resi- 
'■95,  13  Am.  Dec  281;  Copley  v.  San-  dent  of  Louisiana  to  be  forwarded 
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the  executory  contract  was  consummated  in  another  state.  ^  It 
wdll  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  the  lex  loci  contractus,  as 
fiuch,  and  not  the  lex  situs,  as  such,  that  determines  the  right 
to  the  lien.*  The  question,  therefore,  remains,  whether  the 
vendor  is  entitled  to  the  lien  when  the  executory  contract  is 
<»nsummated  in  the  state  which  allows  the  same,  but  the 
■executed  contract  is  consummated  by  the  delivery  of  the  prop- 
erty in  another  state.  This  question  has  been  answered  in  the 
affirmative  in  Louisiana.* 

Assuming  the  existence  of  a  lien,  which,  as  already  shown,  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  lex  loci  contractus,  the  steps  necessary 
to  preserve  it  as  against  third  persons  dealing  with  the  property 
may    depend    upon   the    lex   situs ;^  though,  in  conformity  to 

"'by  quickest  route  making  best  rate/'  is    allowed,    but    becomes    apparent 

since  the   contract  is  an  Ohio,  and  when,  as    in    the    case    of  Brent  v. 

not    a    Louisiana,  contract,  notwith-  Shousey  16  La.  Ann.  158,  79  Am.  Dec. 

standing  that  a  representative  of  the  673,  it  is  held  that  a  vendor's  lien 

seller  goes  to  Louisiana  to  be  present  does  not  attach  to  contracts  made  in 

at  the  starting  of  the  machine,  and  the  state  where  the  parties  are  domi- 

the   seller   accepts   a   time   draft   in  ciled,  by  the  law  of  which  no  such 

lieu  of  cash  payment  provided   for.  privilege  exists,  even  if  a  portion  of 

Q.  A.  Oray  Co.  v.  Taylor  Bros.  Iron-  the    goods    were    in    that    state    at 

Works  Co.  66  Fed.  686,  14  C.  C.  A.  the  time  of  the  contract.     The  deci- 

56,  23  U.  S.  App.  671.  sion  is  upon  the  ground  that  mov- 

^Overend  v.  Robinson,  10  La.  Ann.  ables  have  no  situs  as  a  general  rule. 

728;     Mcllvaine    v.    Legare,  36  La.  ^MoLane  v.  His  Creditors,  47  La. 

Ann.  359;  De  La  Vergne  Refrigerat-  Ann.  134,  16  So.  764;  Erman  v.  Leh- 

ing  Maoh.  Co.  v.  New  Orleans  d  W.  man,  47  La.  Ann.  1651,  18  So.  650. 

R.  Co.  61  La.  Ann.  1733,  26  So.  456.  5  Thus,  in  Barney  d  8.  Mfg.  Co. 

In  Newman  v.  Cannon,  43  La.  Ann.  v.  Hart,  8  Ky.  L.  Rep.  223,  1  S.  W. 

712,  9   So.  439,  both  executory  and  414,  the  court  said  that  there  may 

executed  contracts  were  consummat-  have  been  a  valid  vendor's  lien  by 

•ed   in   Louisiana,   but    the    decision  the  law  of  Ohio,  where  the  sale  was 

would  doubtless  have  been  the  same  made,  but  it  had  no  effect  in  Ken* 

if    only    the    executed  contract  had  tucky  as    against    a    subsequent  at- 

been  consummated  in  that  state.  taching  creditor    of    the    vendee  in 

3  The  distinction  is  not  so  appar-  that  state,  because  there  was  no  rec- 
ent   when   the  executed   contract   is  ord  of  the  lien  as  required  by  the 
consummated    by    delivery    of    the  law  of  the  latter  state.   But  a  vend- 
goods  in  the  state  in  which  the  lien  or's   lien  created    by    an    Alabama 
Vol.  I.  CoNFL.  or  Laws— 46. 
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the  rule  established  with  respect  to  chattel  mortgages  and  reser- 
vations of  title,  the  applicatory  law  would  seem  to  be  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  property  was  situated  at  the  time  of  the 
sale,  rather  than  that  of  the  place  where  it  was  situated  at  a 
subsequent  time,  unless  the  law  of  the  latter  place  expressly 
covers  such  a  case. 

317b.  Chattel  mortgages. — A  chattel  mortgage,  viewed  either 
as  a  contract  creating  personal  rights  and  obligations,  or  as  an 
instrument  creating  a  lien  upon  property,  is,  in  general,  gov- 
erned by  the  lex  loci  contractus,  rather  than  the  lex  situs,  with 
respect  to  the  substantive  rights,  not  only  of  the  immediate 
parties,^  but  of  third  persons,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  the  latter 
depend  upon  the  validity,  construction,  or  effect  of  the  contract 
or  instrument  itself.^     This  principle  is  frequently  obscured 

statute  which  provides  that,  when  a  claim  the  specific  chattel  he  has  pur- 
contract  is  made  for  the  sale  of  cot-  chased,  but  never  paid  for,  as  exempt 
ton  in  Mobile  and  by  the  general  from  seizure  and  sale  by  the  vendor, 
uftfige  of  trade  in  that  city  it  is  con-  to  an  action  for  the  purchase  price 
sidered  a  sale  for  cash,  but  the  of  property  which  was  sold  by  credit 
broker  or  agent  is  allowed  a  reason-  in  another  state,  but  subsequently 
able  time  to  examine,  reweigh,  and  removed  to  Arkansas, — is  upon  the 
re-examine  the  cotton  before  paying  ground  that  the  effect  of  the  statute 
for  it,  the  seller  shall  have  a  lien  was  not  to  give  a  lien,  but  a  remedy 
upon  the  cotton  for  fifteen  days  from  merely. 

the  time  when  the  cotton,  or  an  or-       i  The  validity  of  a  chattel  mort- 

der  for  its  delivery  on  a  warehouse-  gage  inter  partes  is  to  be  determined 

man,  shall  be  delivered, — ^will  be  en-  by  the  law  of  the  state  where  it  vras 

forced    in   Louisiana    as    against   a  executed  and  where  the  parties  were, 

bank    advancing    money    upon    the  at  the  time,  domiciled,  notwithstand- 

faith  of  the  purchaser's  title,  where  ing    the    subsequent    removal  of  the 

all  the  parties  to  the  controversy  are  property  to  another  state.     Ramsey 

residents  of  Mobile  and  the  seizure  v.  Glenn,  33  Kan.  271,  6  Pac.  265. 
was  made  within  the  five  days  dur-        >  Thus,  in    Broum    v.    Koenig^  99 

ing  which  a  lien  is  allowed  by  a  sim-  Mo.  App.  653^  74  S.  W.  407,  where  a 

ilar  statute  of  Louisiana.     Tyrec  v.  third  person    sought    to    defeat  the 

Sands,  24  La.   Ann.  3S3.     The  deci-  mortgagee's  recovery  of  the  property 

sion  in  Swanger  v.  Ooodwin,  49  Ark.  upon  the  ground  that  the  mortgage 

287,  6  S.  W.  319,  applying  the  Ar-  itself    was    invalid,    the  court   held 

kansas  statute,  which  provides  that  that,  the    mortgage    being    valid  in 

the  debtor  shall    not   be   allowed  to  Iowa  where  it  was  executed,  where 
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by  the  coincidence  of  the  lex  loci  contractus  and  lex  sUus,  but 
emerges  plainly  in  a  few  cases  in  which  the  coincidence  did 
not  exist,  ^     Of  course,  the  lex  loci  contractus  is  displaced  by 

the  mortgagor  resided  at  the  time  of  provides  that  a  sale  of  the  property 
its  execution,  and  where  the  mort-  imder  executicm  against  the  mortga- 
gaged  property  was  then  situated,  it  gor  carries  the  right  of  possession 
would  be  regarded  as  valid  also  in  with  equity  of  redemption.  Roach 
Missouri,  to  which  state  the  property  v.  St.  Louis  Type  Foundry,  21  Mo. 
was  subsequently  removed  by  the  App.  US.  The  property  was  in 
mortgagor.  So,  a  description  of  Texas  at  the  time  the  mortgage  was 
property  in  a  chattel  mortgage,  suf-  executed  and  at  the  time  of  its  pur- 
iicient  under  the  laws  of  the  state  chase  und«r  the  execution  sale,  and 
where  it  was  made  and  registered,  was  subsequently  removed  to  Mis- 
and  where  the  property  was  then  sit-  souri. 

uated,  will  be  held  sufficient  in  Ten-  In  Fi&her  v.  Friedman,  47  Iowa, 
nessee  even  as  against  a  commission  443,  holding  that  the  law  of  Ne- 
merchant  in  the  latter  state  who  is  braska  would  be  applied  to  a  chat- 
sued  for  the  conversion  of  the  prop*  tel  mortgage  made  in  that  state  by 
erty,  although  the  description  would  parties  domiciled  there,  upon  prop- 
have  been  inadequate  in  a  domestic  erty  there  situated,  the  action  was 
mortgage.  brought   in    Iowa   by  the  mortgagee 

Hughes  v.  Ahsion,  105  Tenn.  70,  for  conversion  against  one  who  pur- 
5S  S.  W.  296.  Whether  the  interest  chased  a  part  of  the  mortgaged  prop- 
of  a  mortgagor  in  a  chattel  mort-  erty  in  Nebraska  with  knowledge  of 
gage  may  itself  be  the  subject  of  a  the  mortgage. 

second  mortgage  after  default  has  >  Thus,  the  court  in  Aultman  d  T. 
been  made  under  the  first  mortgage  Mach.  Co.  v.  Kennedy,  114  Iowa,  444, 
and  the  mortgagee  has  taken  pos-  S6  Am.  St.  Rep.  373,  87  N.  W.  435, 
session  thereunder  is  to  be  deter-  while  holding  that  the  law  of  the 
mined  by  the  law  ot  the  state  where  state  where  the  property  was  located 
the  mortgagor  was  domiciled,  the  at  the  time  the  mortgage  was  exe- 
mortgages  were  executed,  and  the  cuted,  rather  than  the  law  of  the 
property  was  then  situated,  notwith-  state  where  the  mortgagor  was  then 
standing  the  mortgagees  in  the  first  domiciled  and  the  mortgage  was  exe- 
raortgage  are  residents  of  another  cuted,  governed  as  to  the  necessity 
state,  and  are  garnished  in  another  of  filing  in  order  to  protect  the 
state  by  a  creditor  seeking  to  reach  mortgagee,  conceded  that,  so  far  as 
the  surplus  above  the  amount  of  the  the  effect  of  the  mortgage,  even  as 
first  mortgage.  Beckham  v.  Carter,  against  third  persons,  depended  upon 
10  Mo.  App.  596.  its  validity  as  between  the  parties. — 

The  respective  rights  of  a  chattel  i,  e.,  its  validity  as  an  instrument 
mortgagee  and  of  a  purchaser  from  creating  a  lien, — ^it  would  be  gov- 
the  mortgagor,  under  a  chattel  mort-  emed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
gage  executed  in  Texas,  are  to  be  de-  the  mortgage  was  executed  as  the 
termined  by  the  Texas  statute,  which   lex  looi  oontr€U!tu8, 
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the  lex  fori  with  respect  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  remedy, 
as  distinguished  from  the  substantive  contract^  Nor  does  the 
lex  loci  contractus  necessarily  exclude  the  lex  loci  soltUionis  in 
a  case  in  which  the  latter  would  be  applicable  according  to  the 
principles  elsewhere  stated  with  reference  to  personal  con- 
tracts.*^ 

Assuming,  however,  the  validity  of  the  mortgage,  according 
to  the  lex  loci  contractus,  as  an  instrument  creating  a  lien  on 
the  property,  the  question  as  to  the  preservation  of  that  lien 
and  its  priority  over  rights  and  interests,  not  purely  derivative, 
subsequently  acquired  by  third  persons,  is,  in  general,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property  was  situ- 
ated at  the  time  the  mortgage  was  executed.^  This  principle, 
also,  is  often  obscured  by  the  coincidence  of  the  lex  domicilii, 
lex  loci  contractus,  and  lex  situs,  having  reference  to  the  situa- 
tion at  the  time  the  mortgage  is  executed ;  and  in  such  cases  the 
decisions  are  sometimes  formally  referred  to  the  lex  domicilii 
of  the  mortgagor,  or  the  lex  loci  contractus;  but  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  lex  situs  is  really  the  governing  law  in  these 
respects  when  it  is  found  that  the  great  weight  of  authority 
applies  the  lex  situs,  even  when  the  property,  at  the  time  of 
the  mortgage,  was  located  in  a  state  other  than  that  in  which 

So,  in  Whitman  y.  Conner,  8  Jones  of  a  mortgagee  who  takes  possession 

&  S.  339,  while  the  question  as  to  the  of  and  sells,  or  otherwise  disposes  of, 

necessity  of  filing  the  mortgage  was  the  property  after    its    removal    to 

referred  to  the  lex  rei  9it<g,  the  ques-  Kansas,  is  governed  by  the  law  of 

tion  as  to  the  validity  of  the  mori-  Kansas,  rather  than  by  the  law  of 

gage,  even  as  against  third  persons,  the   state   where   the   mortgage  wn.^ 

so  far  as   it   depended  upon  usury,  executed  and  in  which  the  property 

was  referred  to  the  law  of  the  place  was  situated  at  the  time  of  its  exe- 

where  the  contract  was  executed  and  cution,   since   the   matter   relates  to 

where    the    obligation    secured    was  the  remedy,  and  not  to  the  substan- 

payable.     And  the  same  position  was  tive  rights  of  the  parties.    Denny  v. 

taken  in  Trotoer  Bros.  Co.  v.  Bamil-  Faulkner,  22  Kan.  89. 
ton  (Mo.)   77  S.  W.  1081.  *Post,  {§  427a-427q. 

4  The  liability,  to  the  mortgagor,       *  See  infra^  notes  7-10. 
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the  mortgagor  was  domiciled,  and  in  which  the  mortgage  was 
executed.  Thus,  it  is  well  established  that  the  filing  or  record- 
ing of  a  chattel  mortgage  according  to  the  law  of  the  domicil  of 
the  mortgagor,  where  the  mortgage  was  executed^  wiU  not  pro- 
tect the  mortgagee  against  bona  fide  purchasers  or  creditors 
without  notice  in  another  state  in  which  the  property  was  lo- 
cated at  the  time  the  mortgage  was  executed,  unless  the  same  is 
refiled  or  rerecorded  in  the  latter  state  pursuant  to  its  laws^ 
even  when  such  laws  do  not  expressly,  or  in  terms,  cover  mort- 
gages executed  out  of  the  state  by  nonresidents  upon  property 
within  the  state.''     So^  the  necessity  and  form  of  an  oath  as  to 

'^Qreen  v.  Van  Btukirk,  7  Wall,  ment  levied  in  West  Virginia  upon 
139,  19  L.  ed.  109;  Re  Soldiers'  Bust-  personal  property  was  prior  to  a 
nes3  Messenger  d  Despatch  Co.  3  deed  of  trust  which  had  never  been 
Ben.  204,  Fed.  Gas.  No.  13,163;  Re  recorded  in  the  county  in  which  the 
Brannock,  131  Fed.  819;  Hmrdaioay  property  was  situated,  but  which 
V.  Semmes,  38  Ala.  667;  Ames  Iron  had  been  recorded  in  another  state. 
Works  V.  Warren,  76  Ind.  512,  40  It  does  not  appear  where  the  prop- 
Am.  Rep.  268;  McFadden  v.  Blocker,  erty  was  at  the  time  the  mortgage 
2  Ind.  Terr.  260,  68  L.  R.  A.  878,  48  was  executed. 

S.  W.  1043;  AultnuM  d  T,  Mach.  Co,  In  some  of  the  foregoing  cases  the 
V.  Kennedy,  114  Iowa,  444,  86  Am.  local  statute  provided  that  the  mort- 
St.  Kep.  373^  87  N.  W.  436;  Arkansas  gage  should  be  filed  or  recorded  in 
City  Bank  v.  Cassidy,  71  Mo.  App.  the  county  in  which  the  property 
186;  Clark  T.  Tarhell,  68  N.  H.  88;  was  located.  It  is,  of  course,  per- 
Keller  v.  Paine,  107  N.  Y.  83,  13  N.  feetly  feasible  to  comply  with  such 
E.  636;  Whitman  ▼.  Conner,  8  Jones  a  statute,  though  the  mortgagor  be 
ft  8.  339.  a  nonresident  and  the  mortgage  be 

Smead  t.  Chandler  (Ark.)  76  S.  executed  out  of  the  state. 
W.  1066,  is  to  the  same  effect,  but  in  McFadden  v.  Blocker  and  Arkan- 
Arkansas  the  statute  expressly  pro-  sas  City  Bank  v.  Cassidy,  stupra, 
vides  that,  if  the  mortgagor  be  a  however,  applied  the  rule  of  the  text, 
nonresident  of  the  state,  the  mort-  notwithstanding  that  the  local  stat- 
gage  shall  be  recorded  in  the  county  ute  required  the  mortgage  to  be  re> 
in  which  the  property  is  situated  at  corded  in  the  county  of  the  mortga- 
the  time  the  mortgage  is  executed,  gor's  residence,  and  held  that,  since 
But  see  contra^  Lolly  y,  HoUand,  I  compliance  with  such  statute  was 
Swan,  399.  impossible  where  the  mortgagor  was 

Ballard  v.  Great  Western  Min,  d  a  nonresident,  nothing  but  a  change 
Mfg.  Co.  39  W.  Va.  394,  19  S.  E.  510,  of  possession  would  protect  the  lien, 
also  held  that  the  lien  of  an  attach-  And  Oolden  y.  Cockrii,  1  Kan.  269, 
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the  consideration  in  order  to  uphold  the  mortgage  as  against 
third  persons  is  to  be  determined  by  the  lex  situs,  rather  than 
the  lex  loci  contractus,^  As  already  intimated,  however,  the 
question  as  to  the  preservation  and  priority  of  the  lien  as  against 
third  persons  is  to  be  referred  to  the  lex  situs  as  of  the  time  the 
mortgage  was  executed,  and  not  of  the  time  of  the  subsequent 
dealings  with  the  property.  Hence,  the  rule,  supported  by  the 
weight  of  authority,  that  the  lien  of  a  chattel  mortgage  which 
is  valid,  without  a  change  of  possession,  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  executed  and  where  the  property  was  then  situated,  is 
not  defeated  by  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  property  by  the 
mortgagor  (at  least  if  it  is  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
the  mortgagee)  to  another  state  where  a  different  rule  prevails, 

81  Am.  Dec.  610,  held  that  the  regis-  made  such  a  distinction,  holding  that 
tration  in  Missouri,  pursuant  to  its  a  mortgage  of  personal  property  then 
laws,  of  a  chattel  mortgage  executed  in  Massachusetts,  made  in  another 
between  residents  of  that  state  upon  state  between  citizens  of  that  state, 
property  at  the  time  in  Kansas,  did  executed  and  recorded  according  to 
not  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  change  the  laws  thereof,  was  valid  without 
of  possession  as  required  by  the  law  delivery  of  the  property  or  recording 
of  Kansas  in  order  to  protect  the  of  the  mortgage  in  Massachusetts  as 
mortgagee  against  a  subsequent  at-  against  a  subsequent  attachment  in 
tachment  by  a  creditor  of  the  mort-  the  latter  state  by  a  citizen  of  the 
gagor,  there  being,  at  the  time  the  state  in  which  the  mortgage  was  exe- 
mortgage  was  executed,  no  provision  cuted.  The  court  intimated  that  the 
in  the  Kansas  statute  for  registra-  rule  would  be  different  as  against  an 
tion  of  mortgages  in  lieu  of  a  change  attaching  creditor  who  was  a  resi- 
of  possession.  dent  of  Massachusetts. 

Qreen  v.  Van  Buakirk  and  Keller  Stnead  v.  Chandler,  supra,  applied 
V.  Paine,  aupra^  applied  the  rule,  not-  the  rule  of  the  text  to  a  mortgage 
withstanding  that  the  attaching  cred-  covering  an  indebtedness  due  from  a 
itor  who  attacked  the  mortgage  was  resident  of  Arkansas,  the  court  hold- 
a  resident  of  the  state  where  the  ing  that  the  situs  of  the  debt,  for  the 
mortgagor  was  domiciled  and  the  purposes  of  the  statute  with  refer- 
mortgage  was  executed;  and  the  ence  to  the  filing  of  mortgages,  was 
other  cases  above  cited  do  not  refer  in  the  state  where  the  debtor  resided 
to  any  distinction  based  upon  the  ai.d  did  business  and  where  he  might 
residence  of  the  party  attacking  the  be  sued, 
mortgage.  ^Pleasanton   v.    Johnson,    01    Md. 

Rhode    Island    Cmiral    Bank    v.  673,  47  Atl.  1026;  Sherman  v.  Esteff- 
Danforth,     14     Gray,    123,    however.   Organ  Co,  69  Vt,  355,  38  Atl.  70. 
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and  its  sale  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser^  or  soizuie  under  process 
against  the  mortgagor,  in  the  latter  state.*  So,  according  to 
the  great  weight  of  aullioritj,  if  the  mortgage  is  duly  filed  or 
recorded  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was 
■executed,  and  where  the  property  was  then  situated,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  refile  or  rerecord  it,  in  order  to  protect  the  mort- 
gagee against  bona  fide  purchasers  or  encumbrancers  of  the 
property  after  its  removal  to  another  state,  at  least  if  the  mort- 
gagee did  not  know  of,  or  consent  to,  such    removal.  ^^     Of 

^Ballard  v.  Winter,  39  Conn.  179;  void  as  against  creditors.  Hender- 
Jones  V.  Taylor,  30  Vt.  42  (Overrul-  son  v.  Thayer,  5  Ohio  Dec.  Reprint, 
ing  Skiff  V.  Solace,  23  Vt.  279) ;  Nor-  116,  is  to  the  same  effect. 
ris  v.  Bowles,  67  Vt.  360;  Cohh  v.  Runyon  v.  Oroshon,  12  N.  J.  Eq. 
Bustoell,  37  Vt.  337  (notwithstand-  86  (at  a  time  when,  by  the  law  of 
ing  that  the  mortgagee  knew  of  and  New  Jersey,  the  retention  of  posses- 
consented  to  such  removal) ;  Martin  sion  by  the  mortgagor  was  merely 
V.  Hill,  12  Barb.  631;  Edgerly  v.  prima  facie  evidence  of  fraud),  held 
Bush,  81  N.  Y.  199;  Michigan  C,  R.  that  a  chattel  mortgage,  executed  in 
Co,  V.  Chicago  d  M.  L,  8.  R,  Co.  1  that  state  between  parties  theru 
111.  App.  399.  But  see  contra^  Mac-  domiciled,  upon  property  at  the  time 
€abe  v.  Blymyre,  9  Phila.  616;  Ar-  in  New  York,  prevailed  over  the  title 
mitage  v.  Sp<Um,  4  Pa.  Dist.  R.  270;  of  <Mie  who,  in  good  faith,  purchased 
State  Bank  v.  Carr,  16  Pa.  Super,  the  property  in  New  York  from  the 
Ct.  346.  mortgagor,  notwithstanding  that  the 

Mumford  v.  Canty,  60  111.  370,  99  mortgage  had  not  been  filed  in  New 

Am.  Dec.  626,  held  that  the  law  of  York  as  required  by  its  laws.     This 

Missouri,  under  which  the  possession  was    an    action    by    the    mortgagee 

of  property  by  the  mortgager  after  against  the  vendee  to  foreclose  the 

maturity  of  the  debt  is  not,  per  se,  mortgage;  and  the  decision  is  upon 

fraudulent  as  to  his  creditors,   but  the  ground  that  the  courts  of  New 

may  be  shown  to  be  bona  fide,  gov-  Jersey   would   apply   their  own   law 

ems    a    chattel    mortgage  made   in  to    the    situation.     It   was    conceded 

that  state  by  a  resident  thereof  upon  that,   if  the  property  had  remained 

property  at  the  time  in  that  state  in  New  York  and  the  suit  had  been 

but  subsequently  taken  by  the  mort-  brought   in   that   state,   the   law   of 

gagor  to  Illinois  and  seized  there  un-  New  York  would  have  been  applied, 

der  attachment  by  a  bona  fide  cred-  ^^Shapard  v.  Hynes,  62  L.  R.  A. 

itor  after  maturity  of  the  debt,  not-  675,  46  C.  C.  A.  271,  104  Fed.  449, 

withstanding  that,  by  the  law  of  II-  which  stated  the  rule,  expressly  mu\ 

linois,    the    retention    of    possession  that  it  applies  whether  the  removal 

after     maturity     is     conclusive     of  is  with  or  without  the  mortg^apf^'*s 

fraud,    and    renders    the    mortgage  consent;    and    ih^    following    cases. 
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oaurse,  the  latter  rule  yields  when  the  registration  statute  of 
the  state  to  which  the  property  is  removed  expressly  applies  to 

which  also  support  the  rule,  do  not  fide  purchasers  or  attaehing  cred- 
qualifj  it  by  any  condition  as  to  the  itors  are  not  involved;  and  it 
mortgagee's  consent:  is     held     in    the     latter   case   that 

Oosline  v.  Dunhar,  22  N.  B.  325;  a  chattel  mortgage  executed  and  re- 
HaU  V.  Pillow,  31  Ark.  32;  Blyiime  corded  in  another  state,  upon  prop- 
V  Bwgetij  10  Ind.  2S,  68  Am.  Dec.  erty  subsequently  transferred  to  Ten- 
658;  Ames  Iron  Works  v.  Warren,  nessee,  is  not  entitled  to  priority 
76  Ind.  512,  40  Am.  Rep.  258;  Ord  over  the  liens  of  attaching  creditors 
A'at.  Bank  v.  Massey,  48  Kan.  762,  in  the  latter  state.  The  rule  of  the 
17  L.  R.  A.  127,  30  Pac.  124;  Lang-  text  is  denied  by  the  following  cases, 
worthy  v.  Little,  12  Gush.  109;  Kee-  without  reference  to  the  consent  or 
nan  v.  Stimson,  32  Minn.  377,  20  N.  nonconsent  of  the  mortgagee  to  the 
W.  364;  Hundley  Y.  Mount,  8  Smedes  removal  of  the  property:  Miles  v. 
ft  M.  387;  Frewett  v.  Dohbs,  13  Ocfen,  8  Mart.  N.  S.  214,  19  Am.  Dec 
Smedes  &  M.  431;  Barker  v.  Stacy,  177;  Frelson  Y,Tiner,  6  La.  Ann.  18; 
25  Miss.  471;  Davis  v.  Williams,  73  Verdier  v.  Leprete,  4  La.  41;  ZolU- 
Miss.  708,  19  So.  352;  Lafayette  koffer  v.  Briggs,  19  La.  521;  Tillman 
County  Bank  v.  Metoalf,  29  Mo.  App.  v.  Drake,  4  La.  Ann.  16;  Delop  v. 
Z8^;  Smith  Y.  Hutching8,Z0Uo,  980;  Windsor,  26  La.  Ann.  185;  Mont- 
Feurt  V.  Rowell,  62  Mo.  524;  Offutt  gomery  v.  Wight,  8  Mich.  143;  Boyd- 
Y.  Flagg,  10  N.  H.  46;  Ferguson  y.  son  v.  Ooodneh,  49  Mich.  65,  12  N. 
Clifford,  37  N.  H.  87;  Cushman  v.  W.  913;  Corbett  v.  Littlefield,  84 
Luther,  53  N.  H.  662;  Parr  v.  Brady,  Mich.  30,  11  L.  R.  A.  95,  22  Ahl  St 
37  N.  J.  L.  201;  Nichols  v.  Mass,  94  Rep.  681,  47  N.  W.  581;  Vining  v. 
K.  Y.  160;  Homthall  v.  Burwell,  109  Millar,  109  Mich.  206,  32  L.  R.  A. 
N.  C.  10,  13  L.  R.  A,  740,  26  Am.  St.  442,  67  N.  W.  126;  Buffalo  Coal  Co. 
Rep.  556,  13  S.  E.  721;  Wilson  Y.  v.  Rochester  d  State  Line  R.  Co.  8 
Rustad,  7  N.  D.  330,  66  Am.  St.  W.  N.  C.  126;  Crosby  v.  Huston,  1 
Rep.  649,  75  N.  W.  260;  Oreenville  Tex.  203.  See  also  Rosenbaum  v. 
Vat.  Bank  v.  Evans-Snyder-Buel  Co,  Daioes,  77  111.  App.  205,  Affirmed  in 
9  Okla.  353,  60  Pac.  249;  Craig  v.  179  HI.  112,  53  N.  E.  585;  and  Her- 
Williams,  90  Va.  600,  44  Am.  St.  nandez  v.  Aaron,  73  Miss.  434,  16  So. 
Rep.  934,  18  S.  E.  899.  910. 

The  language  used  in  the  opinions  The  rule  of  the  text  was  applied 
in  Bank  of  Louisville  v.  Hill,  99  in  Langworthy  v.  Little,  12  Cush. 
Tenn.  42,  41  S.  W.  349,  and  Hughes  109,  and  Craig  v.  Williams,  90  Va. 
▼.  Abston,  105  Tenn.  70,  68  S.  W.  500,  44  Am.  St.  Rep.  934,  18  S.  £. 
296,  is  broad  enough  to  support  the  899,  supra,  although  the  mortgagor 
doctrine  of  the  text  upon  this  point;  was,  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of 
but  the  effect  of  these  decisions  is  the  mortgage,  domiciled  in  the  state 
limited  by  Snyder  v.  Yates  (Tenn.)  to  which  the  property  was  subse- 
64  L.  R.  A.  353,  79  S.  W.  796,  quently  removed,  which  was  also  the 
to  eases  where   the   rights   of  bona  forum. 
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In  PofTT  v.  Brady,  37  N.  J.  L.  201,  20  Pac.  1146,  applied  the  rule,  not- 
aupra,  however,  the  fact  is  empha-  withstanding  that  the  mortgagee 
sized  that,  at  the  time  of  the  cxecu-  knew  of  the  removal  of  the  property 
tion  of  the  mortgage,  the  mortgagor  to  Kansas,  and  permitted  it  to  re- 
was  not  a  resident  of  New  Jersey,  main  there  for  several  months  with- 
and  the  mortgage  was  therefore  not  out  claiming  the  same, 
within  the  New  Jersey  statute  re-  And  Blythe  v.  Crump  Bros.  2H 
quiring  a  chattel  mortgage  to  be  filed  Tex.  Civ.  App.  327,  66  S.  W.  886, 
in  the  county  wherein  the  mortgagor,  applied  the  rule  where  sufficient  time 
if  a  resident  of  the  state,  shall  re-  had  not  elapsed  between  the  removal, 
side  at  the  time  of  the  execution  which  was  without  the  mortgagee's 
thereof.  See  also,  in  this  connection,  consent,  and  the  subsequent  sale,  to 
the  decision  in  Cooper  v.  Philadel'  enable  him  to  give  notice  by  regis- 
pkia  Worsted  Co,  (N.  J.  Eq.)  57  Atl.  tration  in  the  latter  state. 
733,  post,  §  366b,  note  3.  Oreene  v.  Bentley,  62  C.  C.  A.  60, 

In  Smith  y.  McLean,  24  Iowa,  322,  114  Fed.  112,  however,  held  that  the 
and  Simms  v.  McKee,  26  Iowa,,  341,  mortgagee  had  lost  his  lien  acquired 
which  apply  the  rule  of  the  text,  it  under  a  mortgage  executed  in  Texas 
appeared  that  the  removal  was  with-  as  against  a  subsequent  purchaser  of 
out  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  the  property,  under  attachment 
mortgagee,  though  no  distinction  is  against  the  mortgagor,  after  its  re- 
based  on  that  fact.  moval  to  Louisiana,  by  his  failure  to 

The  rule  of  the  text  is  supported  exercise  due  diligence  to  give  notice 

by   the    following    cases,   with     the  of    his    lien,   notwithstanding    that 

qualification  that  the  mortgagee  did  there  was  no  provision  for  recording 

not  consent  to  the  removal:   Armit-  the  mortgage  in  Louisiana. 

age-Herschell  Co,  v.  Potter,  93  111.  Assuming  that  the    local    statute 

App.  602;  Kanaga  ▼.  Taylor,  7  Ohio  with  reference  to  filing  or  recording 

St.  134,  70  Am.  Dec.  62;  Anderson  v.  chattel  mortgages  makes  no  distinc- 

Doak,  32  N.  C.    (10  Ired.  L.)    206;  tion  between    subsequent    bona   fide 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  v.  Mor-  purchasers  and  creditors  without  no- 

ris,  114  Mo.  266,  19  L.  R.  A.  463,  36  tice,  there  is  no  groimd  for  making 

Am.  St.  Rep.  754,  21  S.  W.  611.  any  distinction  between  them  in  ap- 

The    majority    opinion    in   F,  E,  plying  the  rule  dispensing  with  the 

Creelman  d  Co,  ▼.  Lesh   (Ark.)    83  necessity  of  refiling  or  rerecording. 

S.   W.   320,   follows  the  rule  of  the  The  local  statute  may,  however,  dis- 

text   upon  the  assumption   that  the  tinguish   between   such   parties,   and 

mortgagee  did  not  consent  to  the  re-  in  that    case    the    distinction    may 

moval,  and  expressly  refrains  from  modify  the  effect  of  the  rule.     See 

expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  ef-  Beall   v.    Williamaon,     14     Ala.    66; 

feet  upon  the  rule    of    the    mortga-  Wyse  v.  Dandridge,  36  Miss.  672,  72 

gee's  consent.     In  a  concurring  opin-  Am.  Dec.  149. 

ion,   however,  the  position  is  taken  A  rule  analogous  to  that  of  the 

that  the    mortgagee's    consent    does  text   has   also   been   applied    to   the 

not  affect  the  rule.  necessity  of  filing  an  instrument  by 

Handley  v.  Harris,  48  Kan.  606,  17  which   personal    property   is    trans- 

L.  R.  A.  703j  30  Am.  St.  Rep.  322,  ferred  by  a  husband  to,  or  for  the 
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mortgages  executed  by  nonresidents  out  of  the  state  upon  prop- 
erty subsequently  brought  into  the  state. '  * 

By  the  converse  of  the  rule  that  dispenses  with  a  change  of 
possession  or  refiling  or  rerecording  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  tlie  state  to  which  the  property  is  removed,  it  would  seem 
that  the  law  of  the  state  where  the  mortgagor  was  domiciled, 
the  mortgage  was  executed,  and  the  mortgaged  property  was 
then  situated^  requiring  a  change  of  possession,  or  filing  or  re- 
cording, must  be  complied  with  in  order  to  protect  the  lien  of 
the  mortgage  as  against  subsequent  creditors  or  purchasers,  even 
after  the  removal  of  the  property  to  the  other  state.  ^*     Upon 

benefit  of,  his  wife,  in  order  to  pro-  731,     74S;      Lyde     v.     Taylor,     17 

tect  the  wife  against  the  husband's  Ala.    270;     Turner    v.    Fenner,    19 

creditors   after   the   removal   of   the  Ala.  356. 

property  to  another  state.     Bank  of       See  also  post,  §  355b,  where  the 

United  States  y.   Lee,   13   Pet.   107,  same  principle  is  applied  to  contracts 

10  L.  ed.  81;  DeLane  v.  Moore,  14  of  sale  with  reservation  of  title. 
How.  253,  14  L.  ed.  409;   Palmer  v.       n  In  some  states  the  statute  ex- 

Cross,  1  Smedes  &  M.  48;  Davis  v.  pressly  provides  that  a  mortgage  uu- 

Williams,  73  Miss.  708,  19  So.  352;  der  such  circumstances  must  be  re- 

Parks  V.  Willard,  1  Tex.  350,  46  Am.  corded  within  a  specified  time  after 

Dec.  100.  the  removal  of  the  property  into  the 

And  the  same   rule  has  been  ap-  state;  but  it  has  been  held  in  such 

plied  to  the  necessity  of  registering  states,  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 

a  deed  of  trust  in  order  to  protect  eral  rule,  that  the  lien  of  the  mort- 

the   rights   of  the   cestui   que   trust,  gage  is  protected  during  the  interval 

Presley  v.  Rodgers,    24    Miss.    520.  allowed  by  the  statute  for  filing  or 

But  see  Wyse  v.  Dandridge,  35  Miss,  recording  within  the  state.    Johnson 

<J72,  72  Am.  Dec.  149.  v.   Hughes,  89  Ala.  588,  8  So.   147; 

So  the  provision  of  the  Alabama  Peterson  v.  Kaigler,  78  Ga.  464,  3  S. 

statute,  requiring  a  transfer  of  a  re-  E.  655;  Huhhard  v.  Andrews,  76  Ga. 

mainder  interest  in  personal  property  177. 

limited  upon  a  life  estate,  to  be  re-  ^^ Arnold  v.  E<istin,  25  Ky.  L.  Rep. 
•corded  in  order  to  protect  the  re-  895,  76  S.  W.  855;  Carroll  v.  Nisbet, 
mainder-man  as  against  the  creditors  9  S.  D.  497,  70  N.  W.  634;  Stirk  v. 
of,  or  purchasers  from,  the  life  ten-  Hamilton,  83  Me.  524,  22  Atl.  391. 
«nt,  does  not  apply  to  a  transfer  Herrick  v.  King,  19  N.  J.  Eq.  80.  and 
made  in  another  state  where  the  Richardson  v.  Shelby,  3  Okla.  68,  41 
property  was  then  situated,  although  Pac.  378,  held  that  the  failure  to  file 
it  is  subsequently  removed  to  Ala-  the  renewal  affidavit,  as  required  by 
bama.  Caiierlin  v.  Hardy,  10  Ala.  the  law  of  the  state  where  the  mort- 
al 2;    Adam^  v.  Broughton,   13   Ala.  gage   was   executed    and   where  the 
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ihe  Other  hand,  by  the  converse  of  the  rule  that  requires  a  change 
•of  possession,  or  filing  or  recording  in,  and  pursuant  to  the  laws 
of,  the  state  where  the  property  is  situated  at  the  time  the  mort- 
gage is  executed  even  when  the  same  is  executed  in  another  state 
by  a  person  domiciled  therein,  it  would  seem  that  the  failure  to 
comply  with  the  law  of  the  latter  state  in  this  respect  would  not 
defeat  the  mortgage  as  against  a  subsequent  purchaser  or  cred- 
itor, assuming  compliance  with  the  law  of  the  former  state,  and 
assuming,  also,  the  validity  of  the  mortgage  as  between  the  par- 
ties thereto,  according  to  the  law  of  the  latter  state.  ^* 

318.  When  lien  is  ezting^shed  by  transfer  to  another  place. — 

Supposing  that  by  the  law  to  which  the  contract  of  sale  is  sub- 
ject the  vendor  has  a  lien  on  the  goods,  is  this  lien  extin- 
guished on  the  arrival  of  the  goods  at  their  place  of  destina- 
tion, in  which  place  the  law  recognizes  no  such  Hen  or  right  ?^ 
Judge  Story  argues  in  the  negative,  on  the  ground  that  "upon 

property  was  then  situated,  was  fatal  mortgage  was  executed  and  at  the 
to  the  lien,  notwithstanding  the  sub-  time  of  the  attachment.  The  decision 
sequent  removal  of  the  property  to  is  upon  the  express  assumption  that 
another  state.  But  see  contra,  Ooo-  the  failure  to  record  did  not,  even  by 
kin  y.  Oraham,  5  Humph.  484;  Oalt  the  law  of  the  state  where  the  mort- 
V.  Dibrell,  10  Yerg.  153;  Walker  v.  gage  was  executed,  invalidate  the 
Marseilles,  70  Miss.  283,  12  So.  211.  same  as  between  the  parties  thereto. 
And  see  also  Cronan  v.  Fox,  60  N.  J.  See  also  Fishhume  v.  Kunkardty  2 
L.  417,  14  Atl.  119.  Speers,   L.   556,   holding   it   unncces- 

n  It  was  expressly  held  in  Ault-  sary  to  file  a  mortgage  in  Alabama, 
wan  d  T.  Mach,  Co,  v.  Kennedy,  114  where  the  same  was  executed,  the 
Iowa,  444,  86  Am.  St.  Rep.  373,  87  property  being  at  the  time  in  South 
X.  W.  435,  that  the  failure  to  record  Carolina,  where  the  mortgagor  was 
the  mortgage  in  the  state  where  it  domiciled;  and  Pyeatt  v.  Powell,  2 
was  executed  and  the  mortgagor  was  C.  C.  A.  367,  10  U.  S.  App.  200.  51 
domiciled,  as  required  by  the  laws  of  Fed.  551,  holding  that  a  chattel  mort- 
that  state  to  protect  it  against  at-  gage  of  property  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tachment  creditors  with  or  without  tory  by  a  resident  there,  though  ex- 
actual  notice,  did  not  defeat  the  ecuted  in  Kansas,  is  not  affected  by 
mortgage    as    against   an   attaching  the  Kansas  laws  requiring  filing  and 

•  creditor  with  actual  notice,  where  it   registration, 
did  not  have  such  effect  according  to 
the  law  of  the  place  where  the  prop-        iSee  post,  {  354. 

.prty   was  situated   at  the   time   the 
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the  general  principles  .  .  .  as  to  the  operation  of  contracts, 
an<l  the  rule  that  movables  have  no  locality"  (which  is  admit- 
ted on  all  sides  as  to  movables  in  transit),  "it  would  seem  that 
these  privileges,  hypothecations,  and  liens  ought  to  prevail  over 
the  rights  of  subsequent  purchasers  and  creditors  in  every 
other  country.  That  having  once  attached  rightfully  in  rem, 
they  ought  not  to  be  displaced  by  the  mere  change  of  local  situ- 
ation of  the  property."^  In  conflict  with  this  view  is  a  case 
decided  in  Alabama  in  1860,  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  lien 
given  in  Mississippi,  on  a  chattel  then  in  that  state,  for  a 
minor's  interests,  under  a  sale  in  the  probate  court,  could  not 
be  enforced  in  Alabama,  when  the  chattel  was  moved  into  that 
state,  against  a  bona  fide  purchaser.*  If  we  follow  the  line  of 
Savigny,*  we  must  hold  that  a  lien  rightfully  imposed  in  one 
state,  where  the  goods  at  the  time  are,  cannot  be  maintained, 
when  the  goods  are  moved  into  another  state  not  recogni2- 
ing  such  lien,  as  against  bona  fide  purchasers  without  notice.* 
It  is  true  that  Bar,  as  we  have  seen,  qualifies  this  by  the  state- 
ment that  in  countries  subject  to  the  common  Koman  law  for- 
eign liens  will  be  recognized,  because  such  liens  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  local  law.  But  when  the  local  law  is  based  on 
the  rule  "Possession  vaut  titref'  then,  when  the  goods  arrive 
at  their  permanent  destination  in  such  place,  the  liens  in  ques- 
tion yield  to  the  claims  of  creditors  and  purchasers.  So  we 
come  back  again,  in  this  view,  to  the  position  as  to  liens  on 
movables,  that  the  lex  rei  sitae  prevails.® 

s Story,  Confl.  L.  f  402,  citing  Liv-  Illinois,  where  it  was  levied  on  by  a 

ermore,  Dissert,  on  Laws,  p.  159,  §  bona  fide  creditor,  that  the  Missouri 

249.     Jnglis   v.    Vsherwood,   1    East,  mortgage   was  not   devested  by   the 

615,   is  also  cited  to   this  point  by  sale,   though    bad   by   Illinois   laws. 

Judge  Story;   but  Mr.  Westlake,  on  But  this  supposes  notice.    If  there 

International  Law  (1st  ed.  art.  272),  was  no  notice,  and  the  lien  was  se- 

rcmarks  that  the  "conflict  here  im-  cret,    then    the    Illinois    attachment 

agined    did    not   arise    in   Inglis    v.  should  have  been  held  good.     Ante, 

Vsherwood,  for  there  the  vendors  re-  §    317.     See   post,    f    354.     See   also 

possessed    the   goods    while    still    in  ante,  §fi  317a,  317b. 
Russia,  under  the  right  given  by  the        ^Mnmh  v.  EUworih,  37  Ala.  86. 
law  of  that  country,  which  was  also        *Ante^  §  313. 
the  place  of  sale."  ^Skiff  v.  Solace,  23  Vt.  279,  and 

It   was    held   in    1869    in   Illinois  cases  post,  §  324. 
{Mumford  v.  Vanty,  60  111.  370,  99 

Am.  Dec.  526),  when,  after  personal       Skiff  v.  Solace  has  been  overruled, 

property  was  mortgaged  in  Missouri,  See  ante,  8  317b,  note  9. 
where  it  then  was,  and  permitted  to 

remain  with  the  mortgagor  after  the       «In   New  Hampshire  it  has  been 

maturity  of  the  debt  the  mortgage  held  that  a  lien  for  attorneys'  fees, 

was  to  secure,  which    was  valid   in  in  accordance  with  Vermont  law.  ap- 

Missouri,  the  property  was  moved  to  plies    to    money    collected    in    New 
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818a.  Same;  statutory  lien.— As  already  shown,*  a  lien  cre- 
ated by  contract  is  not  lost  by  the  subsequent  removal  of  the 
property  to  another  state,  although  the  requirements  of  the  law 
of  the  latter  state  with  reference  to  the  preservation  of  such  liens 
are  not  complied  witL  And  the  later  authorities  support  the 
same  rule  with  respect  to  liens  created  by  statute,*  though  a 
court  of  one  state  may,  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  the  proper  mode 
of  procedure,  refuse  to  enforce  a  lien  created  by  a  statute  of 
another  state.* 

Hampshire  on  a  Vermont  judgment,  company,  which  is  instructed  not  to 

Citizens  Nat.  Bank  v.  Culver,  54  N.  ^aiiVo,.  u  ««*;i  *i.-  *i   •      t      u       j 

H.  327,  20  Am.  Rep.  134.  .^"^  "^  ^^'^  *^®  "^^^^"^  '««'  ^""^^^ 

is  paid.     Jaquith  v.  American  Evp, 

See,   however,   upon    this    general  Co,  60  N.  H.  61. 

subject,   ante,    §f    317a,    317b,    and  A  statutory  lien  may  be  enforced 

post,  §  318a.  in  a  court  of  another  state  having 

^§  317b.  jurisdiction    of    the    subject-matter 

So,  an  equitable  lien  upon  animals,  and  parties,  unless  there  is  a   pre- 

created  by  contract  in  Arkansas,  may  scribed  procedure  for  its  enforcement 

be  enforced  in  the  Indian  Territory  which  attaches  as  a  part  of  the  lia- 

upon  the  removal  of  the  cattle  there-  bility,    or     imless    its     enforcement 

to.    Riddle  v.  Hudgins,  7   C.   C.  A.  would  be  against  good  morals  or  nat- 

335,  19  U.  S.  App.  144,  58  Fed.  490.  ural    justice,    or   prejudicial    to   the 

«  Where,  by  the  law  of  the  country  general  interest  of  the  citizens  of  the 
in  which  a  corporation  is  domiciled,  forum.  North  Paoifio  Lumber  Co.  v. 
it  may,  by  the  amendment  of  its  Lang,  28  Or.  246,  62  Am.  St.  Rep. 
by-laws,  acquire  a  lien  upon  stock  780,  42  Pac.  7£d. 
for  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  When  a  lien  has  attached  on  per- 
due to  it  from  the  stockholder  para-  sonal  property  by  the  delivery  of  a 
mount  to  the  lien  acquired  by  a  prior  fieri  facias  to  the  sheriff,  which,  dur- 
pledge  of  the  stock  by  the  holder,  the  ing  the  continuance  of  the  lien,  is 
priority  of  such  lien  will  be  recog-  removed  by  the  defendant  in  execu- 
nized  by  a  court  of  the  United  States,  tion  to  another  state  and  there  sold, 
notwithstanding  that  the  stockholder  it  may  be  levied  on  and  sold  by  an 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  alias  execution  if  brought  back  to 
Hudson  River  Pulp  d  Paper  Co.  v.  Alabama.  McMahan  v.  Qreen,  12 
//.  H.  Warner  d  Co.  39  C.  C.  A.  452,  Ala.  71,  46  Am.  Dec.  242.  But  see 
00  Fed.  187.  Marsh  v.  Elsworth,  37  Ala.  86,  ante, 

A  boarding-house  keeper's  lien  aris-  S  318. 

ing  under  a  statute  of  Massachusetts  >  See  North  Paoifio  Lumber  Co.  v. 

is  not  lost  by  sending  the  property  Lang,  28  Or.  246,  52  Am.  St.  Rep, 

to  New  Hampshire    by  an   express  780,  42  Pac.  799. 
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319.  Conflict  as  to  whether  liens  can  be  established  by  trans- 
fer to  another  place.— Can  a  lien,  not  given  by  the  law  of  the 
place  in  which  the  goods  are  sold,  be  asserted  by  a  vendor  or 
creditor  when  the  thing  reaches  a  country  where,  on  such  a 
contract,  a  lien  is  given?  In  Louisiana  the  rule  seems  to  be 
that  no  such  lien  is  acquired  by  a  vendor.*  To  the  same  effect 
is  Mr.  liurge's  reasoning,  so  far  as  concerns  the  vendee,  on  the 
ground  that  between  the  vendor  and  vendee  the  contract  is  to 
be  construed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made.*  Sa- 
vigny^  negatives  the  right  to  the  lien  on  the  general  principle 
that  the  lien  is  part  of  the  contract,  and  only  arises  when  the 
lex  rei  and  the  law  of  the  contract  both  confer  it  In  New 
York,  however,  it  was  ruled,  in  1861,  that  where  an  Ohio  stat- 
ute gave  a  lien  for  articles  furnished  in  equipping  a  ship,  a 
New  York  creditor,  who  furnished  such  articles  in  New  York, 
on  a  New  York  contract,  to  a  New  York  ship,  could  avail  him- 
self of  the  Ohio  lien  when  the  ship  reached  an  Ohio  port  ''Of 
course,"  said  Johnson,  J.,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
**the  statute  of  Ohio  could  not  create  a  lien  upon  a  vessel  lying 
in  the  waters  of  this  state,  for  a  debt  created  here,  while  the 
vessel  was  thus  situated.  But  I  do  not  see  why  the  state  of 
Ohio  may  not  by  statute  give  the  creditor  residing  here,  when 
he  comes  into  that  state,  a  right  to  attach  such  vessel  whenever 
it  may  come  there,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  such  debt  The 
action  in  such  a  case  is  not  to  enforce  a  lien  existing  previously, 
but  to  create  one  by  the  sendee  of  the  process  upon  the  prop- 
erty."* 

It  win  be  observed  upon  referring  to  ante,  §  317a,  that  the 
later  cases  support  the  Louisiana  rule. 

^Whiston    ▼.     Stodder,    8     Mart,  has  a  lien  npon  the  slaves  for  the 

(La.)   95,  13  Am.  Dec.  281.     Where  money  advanced,  is  to  be  determined 

consignees  have  no  lien  on  cotton  m  ^    ^^    ,         ^  Louisiana,  and  not  hy 

the  state  where  they  have  advanced  "^  ""''  *"''  "*  .i^«io«wi».  «uu  uui.  »j 

supplies  to  raise  it,  they  do  not  ac-  ^-ne  law  of  the  state  where  the  pur- 

quiro    a    lien    by    being   afterwards  chase  was  made.     0au9e  ▼.  Bullard^ 

moved  into  a  state  where  such  lien  ig  La^  ^^^^  io7.    The  decision  is  re- 

ezists  in  transactions  subject  to  its  .  _  ,    .       a  x-  i      m   ^*    au      /^  -i 

law.    Delop  v.  Windsor,  26  La.  Ann.  '^"^   ^  ^'*'*^^«    ^^   ^^    ^«    ^^^ 

185.  Code. 

But  the  question  whether  a  person,  zm.  p.  770. 

who  advances    money    for    the    pur-  ^^  368. 

cha»  of  slaves  in  another  sUte  to  21^*"^"^    ^-    '^•*''*'"'    '*    ^^ 
be  imported  and  sold  in  Louisiana, 
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3S0.  Conflict  in  this  respect  among  foreign  jnrists. — ^By  the 

common  Eoman  law  a  person  can  hypothecate  his  entire  estate 
as  an  aggregate,  i.  e.,  all  things  which  he  has  in  bonis  at  the 
particular  time,  and  those  which  he  will  possess  in  future. 
This  law  prevails  in  Hanover.  A  person  domiciled  in  Han- 
over hypothecates  in  Hanover  his  entire  estate,  present  and 
future.  He  possesses  a  collection  of  pictures  in  Berlin,  which^ 
by  the  lex  sUils,  is  not  subject  to  this  law.  This  collection  is 
brought  to  Hanover,  and  the  moment  it  arrives  there,  accord- 
ing to  Bar,  is  subject  to  the  hypothecation.  ^  As  to  tacit  liens, 
however,  there  are  several  questions  open  still  to  doubt  Thus, 
in  some  countries,  the  law  gives  a  tacit  Hen  for  purchase 
money;  and  so,  also,  particular  local  laws  give  liens  to  mate- 
rial men  and  others,  for  things  furnished  to  houses  or  ships, 
without  any  agreement  being  entered  into  to  this  effect  by  flie 
ship  or  houseowner.  First,  do  such  liens  attach  whenever  they 
are  given  solely  by  the  lex  rei  sitos?  Or,  secondly,  do  they 
attach,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  the  situs  when  they  are 
part  of  the  remedies  which  are  afforded  by  the  law  to  which 
the  contract  of  sale  is  subject?  Or,  to  constitute  them,  is  it 
necessary,  thirdly,  that  they  should  be  given  both  by  the  lex 
rei  sitoB,  and  by  the  law  of  the  place  to  which  the  contract  is 
subject?  The  first  view  is  sustained  by  Rodenburg,*  and  by 
J.  Voet,^  and,  inferentially,  by  a  case  already  mentioned  as 
occurring  in  New  Yort.*  This  view  is  contested  by  Bar,* 
and  with  him  Foelix  coincides.®  But  when  such  an  hypothe- 
cation is  given  by  the  law  to  which  the  contract  is  subject,  as 
well  as  by  the  lex  rei  sitoe,  then  the  lien  attaches.  Thus,  in 
some  countries  subject  to  the  Roman  law,  the  wife  has  a  lien 
on  her  husband's  property  for  the  money  furnished  by  her  to 
their  joint  estate.  Does  a  wife,  who  is  a  foreigner,  enjoy  this 
lien  ?  The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  she  does,  when  it  is 
given,  not  only  by  the  lex  rei  sitoe,  but  by  the  law  of  the  matri- 
monial domicil.^  But  in  France  the  point  has  been  much 
doubted.  The  prevalent  practice  has  been  to  refuse  such  liens 
to  a  foreign  wife,  or,  in  case  of  the  parents'  death,  to  foreign 

iBar,    §    66.     But  the   New  York  2TI.  part  i.  chap.  5,  %  6. 

case  goes  much  beyond  this;  for  in  ^Dig.  20,  2,  No.  34. 

the  case  put  by  Bar  the  contract  was  ^Stedman    v.    Patchin,    34    B»rb. 

Hanoverian,    and    implied    a    lien;  218.     Ante,  §  319. 

whereas  in   Stedman  v.   Patchin,  34  .   6§  65. 

Barb.  218,  the  contract  was  subject  «I.  p.  137. 

to  the  law  of  New  York,  by  which  no  'Bar,  8  65. 
Buch  lien  was  given. 
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minor  children,'  on  the  ground  that  the  hypotheque  legale 
belongs  to  the  droits  civile;  which  no  foreigners  can  acquire. 
This,  however,  has  been  much  deplored  by  recent  eminent 
French  jurists,*  and,  when  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicil 
concurs  with  the  lex  rei  sitce  in  giving  such  lien,  is  inconsistent 
with  sound  international  law. 

321.  As  to  mechaniot'  liens,  lex  situ  controls. — It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  question  can  arise  on  mechanics'  liens  on  build- 
ings, because  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  case  where  the  lex  rei 
sitcB  is  not  also  the  law  to  which  the  contract  of  sale  is  subject 
Mechanics'  liens  on  goods,  however,  when  allowed  by  the  local 
law,  are  subject  to  the  rules  laid  down  above.  The  lex  situs 
must  control.  And  such  lien  is  lost  if  the  goods  are  removed 
into  another  state  (not  recognizing  such  liens),  so  far  as  con- 
cerns bona  fide  purchasers  without  notice.^ 

S21a.  Mechaniot'  liens. — ^It  is  clear  that  neither  the  residence 
of  the  parties,  nor  the  place  of  the  making  of  a  contract — i.  e., 
an  executory  contract — for  labor  or  material  employed  in  the 
improvement  of  real  property,  is  material  for  the  purposes  of 
a  mechanic's  lien  under  the  lex  situs  of  such  property,  if  the 
contract  is  performable  in  the  state  where  that  property  is  lo- 
<sated.  ^     That  will  ordinarily  be  the  case  so  far  as  contracts  for 

sSirey,  34,  pt.  ii.  p.  482,  giving  a  So,  ia  Pullis  Bras.  Iron  Co.  ▼. 
decision  to  this  effect  of  the  Cour  jfatcMtoehea,  61  La.  Ann.  1377,  26 
roy.  d'Amiens;  Mass^.  No.  331.  q^    .^o  :*  ™.««  i^^u  *u  *     i-  u 

•Dcmangeat,   in  note  to  F«lix,  i.   ^'  ^^  **  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^»*  *  >'«"  ^"^^ 

L137 ;  Merlin's  Repertoire,  cited  by  atUch  under  the  Louisiana  statute 
886,  as  above.  for   material   furnished   in   the   con- 

iSee  ante,  |  318.  struction  of  a  building  in  that  state, 

iDahlonega  Gold  Min.  Co,  v.  *^^"«^  ***«  contract  to  furnish  the 
Purdy,  65  Ga.  496;  Thurman  v.  Kyle,  "^a^rial  was  made  in  another  sUte; 
71  Ga.  628;  Oaty  v.  Caeey,  15  III.  ^"^^  ^^  ^^»  "<>*  *PP«^  »»  *Ws  case 
189;  United  States  Invent.  Co,  y.  ^°  ^^»«*»  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^*»e  ™- 
Phelps  d  B,  Windmill  Co.  54  Kan.  ^"*^  ?"»«*•  '"*«  ^^o"'*  "i^*^  ^^o^" 
144.  37  Pac.  982;  Atkins  v.  Little,  ^""^^^  **»»*  ^^«  ^^^  attochea  by  reason 
17  Minn.  342,  Gil.  320;  Campbell  v.  ^^  ^^^^  "««  o^  "»«  material  in  the 
<7oon,  38  L.  R.  A.  410  (and  note),  construction  of  the  building,  and 
149  N.  Y.  666,  44  N.  E.  300;  Oreen-  ^*^  ^^^  depend  upon  any  contraot 
u>ood  V.  Tennessee  Mfg.  Co,  d  AgH.  ^^^^^  ^m  and  the  owner. 
School,  2  Swan,  130. 
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labor  are  oonoemed;^  but  it  is  obvious  that  an  executory  con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  material  to  be  used  in  the  improvement  of 
Teal  property  may  be  performed  by  the  delivery  of  the  material 
and  the  transfer  of  title  thereto  in  a  state  other  than  that  in 
which  that  property  is  located.  It  is  clear  that  the  mechanic's 
lien  statute  of  the  state  in  which  the  material  is  to  be  delivered 
•cannot  impress  a  lien  therefor  upon  real  property  in  another 
state.*  The  question,  however,  arises  whether,  in  such  a  case, 
a  lien  will  attach  under  the  statute  of  the  state  in  which  the 
property  to  be  improved  is  located.  Of  course,  if  that  statute 
is  explicit  on  the  subject,  it  will  prevail  over  any  general  prin- 
<5iples  that  may  be  formulated  upon  the  subject  There  is, 
however,  a  decided  conflict  of  authority  upon  the  question,  when 
the  statute  is  not  explicit  in  this  respect,  but  provides,  in  general 
terms,  for  a  lien  in  favor  of  persons  furnishing  material.  The 
weight  of  authorily  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  maintaining  the 
lien  under  such  circumstances,*  but  there  are  a  number  of  cases 
that  expressly  hold  the  contrary.*^     The  latter  decisions  rest 

a  In  Bt,  Louis  Bridge  d  Constr,  Co.  d  N.  W.  R,  Co.  72  Mo.  664;  Great 
V.  Memphis,  0.  d  N.  W.  R,  Co,  72  Western  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Hunter  Bros.  15 
Mo.  664,  however,  a  lien  was  allowed  Neb.  33,  16  N.  W.  759;  Oenest  v.  Lets 
under  the  Missouri  statute  upon  the  Vesgtis  Masonic  Bldg.  Asso.  (N.  M.) 
part  of  a  railroad  lying  within  that  67  Pac.  743;  Mack  v.  Degraff  d  B, 
state,  for  work  done  and  material  Quarries,  57  Ohio  St.  463,  63  Am.  St. 
furnished  for  that  part  of  the  road  Rep.  729,  49  N.  E.  697;  Fagan  v. 
which  lay  without  the  state;  and  Boyle  Ice  Mack.  Co.  65  Tex.  324; 
that  ruling  was  recognized  in  Ireland  Mallory  v.  LaCrosse  Abattoir  Co.  80 
V.  Atchison,  T.  d  8.  F.  R.  Co.  79  Mo.  Wis.  170,  49  N.  W.  1071.  It  appears 
572.  in   Gaty  v.   Casey,  15  111.   189,  that 

s  This  proposition  scarcely  needs  the  contract  for  the  material  was 
authority;  but  a  statement  to  that  made  in  another  state,  but  it  does 
effect  will  be  found  in  Mack  v.  De-  not  expressly  appear  that  the  ma- 
graff  d  R.  Quarries,  57  Ohio  St.  463,  terial  was  delivered  in  the  other 
63  Am.  St.  Rep.  729,  49  N.  E.  697.       state,  though  that  was  probably  the 

^Mehan  ▼    Thompson,  71  Me.  492;   case. 
Thompson  v.  8t.  Paul  City  R,  Co.  45       ^Willey  ▼.   St.   Charles  Hotel,   52: 
Minn.  13,  47  N.  W.  269;   8t.  Louis  La.  Ann.  1581,  28  So.  182;  Birmingr 
Bridge  d  Constr.  Co.  v.  Metnphis,  C.  ham   Iron    Foundry    v.    Glen    Cove 
Vol.  I.  CoNFi..  of  Laws — 46 
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upon  the  ground  that  the  extension  of  the  local  statute  to  sudi 
a  case  gives  it  an  extraterritorial  effect  Upon  the  assumption 
that  the  statute  makes  the  lien  dependent  upon  the  actual  use  of 
the  material  in  the  improvement  of  the  property^  the  courts  that 
uphold  the  lien  meet  the  extraterritoriality  objection  by  insist- 
ing that  the  lien  is  consummated  by  an  act — i,  e.,  the  use  of  the 
material  upon  the  improved  property — ^that  takes  place  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  state  which  enacted  the  statute. 
The  objection  is  more  serious  when,  under  the  statute,  the  lien 
attaches  upon  the  delivery  of  the  material  to  be  used  in  making 
the  improvement,  and  is  not  dependent  upon,  or  postponed  un- 
tilf  its  actual  use  for  that  purpose.  One  of  the  courts  which 
uphold  the  lien  oven  under  such  circumstances  has  said  in  reply 
to  the  objection:  "That  one  or  all  of  the  facte  from  which  the 
law  evolves  the  lien  transpired  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state 
cannot  affect  the  validity  of  the  law,  which  'spends  its  force' 
(Cooley,  Const-  Lim.  128)  entirely  within  its  territory.  The 
effect  of  the  law  is  wholly  in  the  state,  and  we  can  see  no  ob- 
jection to  that  effect  being  conditioned  on  a  fact,  wherever  it 

Starch  Mfg.  Co.  78  N.  T.  31;  Camp-  placed  upon  the  land  by  the  person 
bell  ▼.  Coon,  149  N.  Y.  556,  38  L.  R.  claiming  the  lien. 
A.  410,  44  N.  E.  300  (obiter).  It  Tyler  v.  Currier,  13  Gray,  134, held 
was  held  in  Stout  v.  Sawyer,  37  that  no  lien  would  attach  under  the 
Mich.  316,  that  to  entitle  one  to  a  Massachusetts  statute  for  timber 
lien  under  the  Michigan  statute,  sold  and  delivered  in  another  state 
which  gives  a  lien  upon  land  to  one  and  brought  by  the  purchaser  into 
who  constructs  or  puts  up  machinery  the  commonwealth  and  there  used  in 
on  land,  the  contract  must  relate  to,  building  a  ship,  if  there  was  no  ex- 
and  be  performed  upon,  the  land;  press  agreement  that  there  should  be 
and  it  was  accordingly  held  that  one  a  lien,  or  that  the  timber  should  be 
who  furnished  machinery  in  another  so  applied.  The  court  said  that  such 
state  under  a  contract  having  no  re-  an  agreement  would  not  be  necessary 
lation  to  the  land  was  not  entitled  if  the  contract  had  been  made  and 
to  a  lien;  but  the  decision  would  the  timber  had  been  delivered  in 
eventually  have  been  the  same  if  the  Massachusetts,  because  the  law  would 
machinery  had  been  delivered  in  then  create  the  lien  and  cause  it  to 
Michigan,  but  had  not  actually  been  attach   as  an   incident  to   the   oon- 
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occurs,  which  transpires  locally,  but  exists  ubiquitously."*  In 
another  case  which  upholds  the  lien,  the  decision  seems  to  be 
upon  the  ground  that  the  mechanic's  lien  statute  is  remedial, 
and  does  not  relate  to  the  substantive  rights  of  the  parties.*^ 

Although  it  would  be  competent  for  the  legislature  of  a  state 
to  give  a  lien  upon  the  part  of  a  railroad  within  the  state  for 
work  and  labor  or  materials,  done  or  furnished  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  part  of  the  road  in  another  state,  nothing  short  of 
a  clear,  positive,  unequivocal  enactment  to  that  effect  should  be 
so  construed  by  the  courts.® 

The  place  of  the  making  of  a  contract  for  material  or  labor 
to  be  employed  on  personal  property  is  also  immaterial  for  the 
purposes  of  a  lien  under  the  lex  situs  of  that  property,  at  least 
if  the  contract  is  performed  in  the  state  where  the  property  is 
located.®     Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  dear  that,  when  the  law 

tract;  but  that  no  such  law  was  in  part  of  the  road  out  of  the  state,  is 
operation  where  the  contract  was  not  entitled  to  a  lien  upon  the  part 
made  and  performed.  of  the  road  in  the  state,  under  Mo. 

^Fagan  v.  Boyle  Ice  Mach.  Co,  65  Rev.  Stat.  1889,  §  4239,  which  pro- 
Tez.  324.  This  case  discusses  and  vides  that  all  persons  who  shall  do 
disapproves  of  the  decision  in  Bir-  any  work,  or  furnish  any  material,  in 
mingham  Iron  Foundry  v.  Olen  Cove  the  construction  or  improvement  of 
Starch  Mfg.  Co  78  N.  Y.  31.  the  roadbed  of  any  railroad  company 

TMack  V.  Degraff  dc  R.  Quarries,  67  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
Ohio  St.  463,  63  Am.  St.  Rep.  729,  state,  or  owning  or  operating  a  rail- 
40  N.  E.  697.  The  court,  however,  road  within  the  state,  shall  have  a 
seems  to  assume  that  the  decision  lien  upon  the  roadbed,  station  houses, 
must  be  the  same  even  if  the  statute  etc.  Bagnell  Timber  Co.  v.  Missouri, 
were  regarded  as  substantive,  rather  K.  d  T.  R.  Co.  (Mo.)  79  S.  W. 
than  remedial.  The  actual  question  1130,  Overruling  8t.  Louis  Bridge  d 
in  this  case  was  as  to  the  right  of  Constr.  Co.  y.  Memphis,  C.  d  N.  W.  R. 
a  material -man  to  share  in  the  dis-  Co.  72  Mo.  664,  so  far  as  that  deci- 
tribution  of  a  fund  arising  from  a  sion  construed  the  statute  to  apply 
paving  contract;  but  the  court  as-  to  such  a  case,  but  conceding  its  cor- 
sumed  that  the  same  rule  would  ap-  rectness  so  far  as  concerns  the  qucb- 
ply  as  if  it  had  been  a  question  of  tion  of  constitutional  power, 
a  lien  on  real  property.  ^Boeder  v.  Carnie,  44  N.  J.  L.  208 : 

8  Thus,  a  person  furnishing  ties  McDonald  v.  The  Nimbus,  137  Mass. 
out  of  the  state  to  a  railroad  com-  360.  In  the  latter  case  the  lien  waa 
pany,  used  in  the  improvement  of  the  denied,  notwithstanding  the  material 
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of  the  state  in  which  personal  property  was  located  at  the  time 
the  labor  or  material  was  expended  upon  it  does  not  allow  a 
lien,  none  will  attach  under  the  statute  of  another  state  to  which 
the  property  is  removed,  except  upon  the  theory  that  such  statute 
relates  to  the  remedy  merely,  and  not  to  the  substantive  rights 
of  the  parties.  *  ®  The  position  taken  at  the  dose  of  the  last  sec- 
tion, however  (viz.,  that  a  mechanic's  lien  which  has  already 
attached  to  personal  property  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
property  was  situated  at  the  time  the  material  was  furnished  or 
the  labor  was  performed  will  be  defeated  by  the  subsequent  re- 
moval of  the  property  to  a  state  which  does  not  allow  the  lien), 
is  contrary  to  the  weight  of  authority  of  the  later  decisions  in 
analogous  cases,  which,  as  has  already  been  shown,**  preserves 
a  lien  which  has  attached  according  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  property  was  situated  at  the  time,  notwithstanding  a 
subsequent  removal  of  the  property  to  a  state  where  a  different 
rule  prevails,  though  this  result  may,  of  course,  be  avoided  by  a 
statute  of  the  latter  state  expressly  applicable  to  such  a  case. 

322.  Liens  of  materialmen  on  ships  continue  unless  excluded 
by  law  of  port. — ^Liens  on  ships  will  be  more  fully  discussed 
hereafter.*  At  present  the  following  questions  arise:  Do 
liens  of  materialmen  on  ships  continue  thereon  in  ports  where 
the  local  law  establishes  no  such  liens  ?  This  point  is  involved 
in  that  last  stated;  and  it  is  only  necessary,  in  addition,  to 
give  the  solution  of  Bar,^  which  harmonizes  vnth  both  the  rule 
and  the  exception  which  are  here  laid  down.  He  argues  that 
such  lien  should  be  sustained  in  such  foreign  ports,  for  the 
lien,  having  attached  to  the  ship,  continues  to  adhere  wherever 
she  goes;  but  that  when  there  is  a  positive  local  law  to  the  con- 
trary (6.  g.j  Possession  vaut  litre) ^  or  there  are  conflicting 
local  titles,  Uien  the  lien  is  postponed.* 

WM  aUmished  in  Massachusetts,  the       iPosf,  §  356. 

vessel  at  the  time  being  at  a  port  in  W,^'      . .     ,     ,          ^    ,  *^« 

....                   "  >See  particularly  post,  %  358. 

another  state.  ^„  elaborate  exposition  of  the  law 

10  That  was  the  theory  of  Stedman  in  reference  to  maritime  hypotheca- 
V.  Patchin,  34  Barb.  218.  tions  will  be  found  in  the  Jour,  dn 

1 1  Ante.  §§  317b,  318a.  ^^^oit  int.  priv§,  for  1876,  pp.  93  et 
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322V^.  State  can  create  liens  for  labor  and  port  dne8. —  Al- 
though under  the  Federal  Constitution  a  state  cannot  create  a 
maritime  lien  to  be  enforced  by  remedies  not  existing  at  com- 
mon law,*  a  ship,  when  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a 
state,  is  not  exempted  from  the  operation  of  state  laws  for  the 
collection  of  claims,  or  the  creation  of  liens,  not  founded  on 
maritime  contracts  or  torts.  ^  A  claim  for  labor  on  the  hull  of 
a  ship,  before  launching,  is  not  a  maritime  lien,  of  which  a 
state  court  cannot  take  cognizance;^  nor  does  the  furnishing 
of  needful  supplies  to  a  vessel  at  her  home  port  create  such  a 
lien.*  And  the  rule  excluding  state  legislation  from  imposing 
liens,  enforceable  in  state  courts,  does  not  apply  to  vessels  en- 
gaged exclusively  in  the  internal  commerce  of  a  state.  *^     Nor 

aeq.      Compare     Billette's     L'Hypo-  to  a  vessel  at  her  home  port,  but  that 

thdque  maritime  et  ses  consequences,  gych   lien   is   nevertheless    maritime 

and  criticisms  ^^^ereon  in  the  Gazette  ^^  .^  enforcement  is  within  the  ex- 

des  Tribunaux,  Ap.  1  &  2,  18/5;  Du-  .     •,    *•         ^4.1.      j,    -     14^ 

four^s  Traits  de  droit  maritime,  ii.  ^^^^^sive  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty 

pp.  29«  et  seq.  courts.     The  Glide,  167  U.  S.  606,  42 

According   to  the   French   law,   a  l.  ed.  296,  17  Sup.  a.  Rep.  930;  The 

French  court  will  not  enforce  a  mari-  j^^^^^  ^  Parsons,  191  U.  S.  17,  sub 

time  hen  which  by  a  foreign  law  is  rjr^L^j,    asi  t    J   7q 

attached  to  a  vessel  at  the  time  in  *»of».  Perry  v.  Hatnes,  48  L.  ed.  73, 

French  territory.    Jour,  du  droit  int.  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  8. 
priv6,  1876,  p.  270.     But  see  post,  § 

358.  5  The  Montauk  ▼.   Walker,   47   111. 

Although  by  British  law  masters'  335.  Marshall  v.  Curtis,  5  Bush,  607. 
wR.jres  may  have  priority,  yet  on  a 

British   ship,   when    refitted   in   our  The   statement  of  the  text,   how- 
ports    the  lien  of  material-men   for  -^  „^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^3^,^     .  . 
supplies  18  preferred  to  the  master's  ,.,                      .,       ^        j. 
lien  for  wages.     The  Belah,  4  Sawy.  exclusively  upon    a  body  of    water 
40,  F^d.  Cas.  No.  12,636.  which  is  wholly  within  a  state,  but 

lEdicards  v.  Elliott,  21  Wall.  632,  which  is  a  highway  of  commerce  be- 

451,   Fed.   Cas.   No.   4,283;   Poole  v.  .      *^ 

Kermit,  5  Jones  &  S.  114;  Dever  v.  foreign  countries.    Thus,  it  was  held 

The  Hope,  42  Miss.  716,  2  Am.  Rep.  in  The  Robert  W.  Parsons,  191  U.  S. 

W3.  17,  sub  nam.  Perry  v.  Haines,  48  L. 

If^roohman  ^^  Hamill,  43  N.  Y.  ^  73  ^  g  ^^  ^  3  ^^^^  ^^^ 
654,  3  Am.  Kep.  731.  x   •.      x v      1     •  1  j.  ^   -vt 

tSheppard  v.  Steele,  43  N.  Y.  62,  3  attempt  by  the   legislature   of  New 

Am.  Rep.  660.  York  to  provide  for  the  enforcement 

<The  General  Smith,  4  Wheat.  438,  in  a  state  court,  by  proceedinir  in 

4  L.   ed.  609;    The  Lottawanna,  21  ^^^    ^^  ^  ,.  „   T     ^^„„.      „   ,^  . 

Wall.  668,  22  L.  ed.  654.  ^^'^^  ^'  *  ^^^^  '^^  repairs  made  in 

dry  dock  to  a  canal  boat  engaged  in 

It  has  now  been  definitely  deter-  navigating  the  Erie  canal  and  Hud- 
mined  by  the  United  States  Supreme  son  river  was  an  unconstitutional  in- 
Oourt  that  a  state  may  provide  liens  fringement  upon  the  exclusive  juris- 
for  necesBaries  or  repain  furnished  diction  of    the  Federal  courts  over 
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does  the  rule  extend  to  contracts  for  shipbuilding,  as  to  which 
a  state  may  create  a  lien.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  admiralty 
courts  have  no  jurisdiction  to  enforce  a  contract  for  building 
a  ship.'' 

323.  Mortgage  on  thip  postponed  to  port  liens. — Does  a  mort- 
Igage  given  on  a  ship,  without  transfer  of  possession  to  the 
mortgagee,  bind  the  ship  in  a  port  where  such  transfer  of  pa<5- 
session  is  required  to  constitute  a  valid  mortgage  ?  It  has  been 
held  by  Savigny  that  it  does  not;  and  a  practice  in  accordance 
with  this  view  has  been  adopted  in  Louisiana,^   in  cases  on 


admiralty  and  maritime  eases.  The 
court  said,  howerer^  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  intimate  that  if  the 
waters,  though  navigable,  are  wholly 
territorial  and  used  only  for  local 
traffic, — such,  for  instance,  as  the  in- 
terior lakes  of  the  state  of  New 
York, — ^they  are  to  be  considered  as 
navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States. 

^Miickell  V.  The  Magnolia,  45  Mo. 
67;  Edwards  v.  Elliott,  21  Wall.  532, 
22  L.  ed.  4S7;  The  Robert  W,  Par- 
eons,  191  U.  S.  17,  sub  nom.  Perry  v. 
Haines,  4S  L.  ed.  78,  24  Sup.  Ct. 
Rep.  8. 

fToung  v.  The  Orpheus,  2  Cliff. 
20,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  18,169;  The  J,  E. 
Rumbell,  148  U.  S.  1,  37  L.  ed.  345, 13 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  498;  Roach  v.  Chap- 
man, 22  How.  132,  16  L.  ed.  295; 
People^s  Ferry  Co,  v.  Beers,  20  How. 
393,  15  L.  ed.  961. 

The  Michigan  state  lien  law  ap- 
plies to  vessels  on  voyages  from  ports 
outside  the  state.  The  City  of  Erie 
V.  Canfield,  27  Mich.  479. 

Our  admiralty  courts  may  enforce 
a  lien  given  by  a  foreign  jurisdiction, 
notwithstanding  the  parties  are  for- 
eigners. The  Maggie  Hammond,  9 
Wall.  435,  19  L.  ed.  772. 

There  can  be  no  lien,  under  the 
New  York  statute,  for  goods  fur- 
nished to  a  vessel  in  a  foreign  state. 
M cores  v.  hunt,  4  Thomp.  &  C.  154, 
1  Hun,  650. 


In  The  Lottavpanna,  21  Wall.  558. 
22  L.  ed.  654,  will  be  found  an  in- 
structive opinion  on  this  point  by 
Bradley,  J. 

In  Pelham  v.  The  Woolsey,  3  Fed. 
457,  Choate.  J.,  ruled  as  follows:  A 
contract  for  the  repair  of  a  domestic 
vo9fle1  is  a  maritime  contract.  Bird 
V.  The  Josephine,  39  N.  Y.  19: 
Brookman  v.  HamiU,  43  N.  Y.  554,  3 
Am.  Rep.  731 ;  Poole  v.  Kermit,  59 
N.  Y.  554^556;  The  General  Smith. 
4  Wheat.  438,  4  L.  ed.  609.  A  suit  to 
enforce  a  maritime  contract  is  with- 
in the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  thf» 
admiralty,  "saving  to  suitors  in  all 
cases  the  right  of  a  commcm-law 
remedy,  where  the  common  law  is 
competent  to  ffive  it."  1  Stat,  at  L. 
77,  chap,  20.  |  9,  U.  S.  Comp.  SUt 
1901,  p.  457;  Vose  v.  Cockcrofi,  44 
N.  Y.  415.  The  refiervation  of  the 
act  of  Congress  relates  to  well  known 
forms  of  actions  and  remedies,  dis- 
tin^ished  alike  from  those  prosecut- 
ed in  rem  in  courts  of  admiralty,  and 
from  those  that  are  peculiar  to 
courts  of  equity.  A  statutory  rem- 
edy in  the  nature  of  a  bill  in  equity 
to  foreclose  a  mortgage,  for  the  en- 
forcement of  a  common-law  lien 
founded  upon  a  maritime  contract,  is 
not  within  the  reservation  of  the  act 
of  Congress  limiting  the  admiralty 
jurisdiction.  A  lien  is  not  a  collat- 
eral contract;  it  is  a  right  in.  or 
claim  against,  some  interest  in  the 
subject  of  the  contract,  created  by 
the  law  as  an  incident  of  the  con- 
tract itself.  See  The  Belfast,  7  Wall. 
624,  19  L.  ed.  266;  The  Hine  v,  Tre- 
vor, 4  Wall,  55.5.  18  L.  ed.  451. 

iPost,  IS  346,  857. 
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which  the  English  courts  have  animadverted  with  mmeoessary 
harshness,  and  which  Judge  Story,  though  in  much  milder 
terms,  unequivocally  condemns.  Bar^  strikes  out  a  middle 
course.  He  argues,  as  in  the  last  instance,  that  the  two  modes 
of  mortgage  are  so  similar  that  they  should  be  recognized  as 
reciprocally  valid.  The  courts  in  New  Orleans,  therefore, 
ought,  in  the  cases  in  issue,  so  far  as  concerned  the  mortgagor 
and  the  mortgagee,  to  have  recognized  the  foreign  mortgage. 
But  it  is  otherwise  when  attaching  creditors,  or  innocent  pur- 
chasers, spring  up  in  New  Orleans.  Over  these  the  foreign 
mortgage  can  assert  no  claim.  And  so,  in  a  case  in  Hanover, 
in  1861,  it  was  authoritatively  settled,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
German  law.*  But  under  our  Federal  system  a  duly  recorded 
mortgage  on  a  vessel  has  priority  over  a  lien  under  a  state  law, 
for  materials  and  supplies  furnished,  in  a  state  court* 

324.  Lex  situs  generally  controls. — ^Not  merely  as  to  mari- 
time liens,  but  as  to  liens  of  all  kinds,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  as  to  priority  of  conflicting  liens  the  lex  rei  sitce  prevails. 
*'The  right  of  priority,"  said  Chief  Justice  Marshall,^  "forms 
no  part  of  the  contract  itself.  It  is  extrinsic,  and  is  rather  a 
personal  privilege,  dependent  on  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  property  lies,  and  where  the  court  sits  which  is  to  decide 
the  cause."  ^  So,  Judge  Story*  declares  that  "the  recognition 
of  the  existence  and  validity  of  such  liens  by  foreign  countries 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  giving  them  a  superiority  or 
priority  over  all  other  liens  and  rights,  justly  acquired  in  such 
foreign  countries  under  their  own  laws,  merely  because  the 
former  liens  in  the  countries  where  they  first  attached  had 
there,  by  law  or  by  custom,  such  a  superiority  or  priority. 
Such  a  case  would  present  a  very  different  question,  arising 


s§  65.  eign  port,  under  the  general  maritime 

8  Bar,  8  fi5.  laws,  notwithstanding  that  the  mort- 

*The  Kate  Henchman,  7  Biss.  238,  ^^   ■     »^«^,j^  —  \.,^„,m^  k«  tt 

Fed    Gas   No   7  621  ^^  *^  recorded  as  provided  by  U. 

'    '      '  S.   Rev.   Stat.   |   4102,   U.   8.  Comp. 

This  case  is  in  effect  overruled  by  Stat.  1901,  p.  2837.     To  same  effect. 

The  J,  E,  Rumhelly  148  U.  S.   1,  37  see  The  Ouiding  Star,  18  Fed.  263; 

L.   ed.   346,    13    Sup.    Ot.   Rep.    498,  The  Madrid,  40  Fed.  677;  The  Ore*- 

holding  that  the  lien  created  by  a  cent,  88  Fed.  298. 

state  statute  for  repairs  or  supplies 

furnished   to  a  vessel   in   her  home        ^Harrison    v.    8 terry,    6     Cranch, 

port  has  the  like  precedence  over  a  289,  298,  3  L.  ed.  104,  106. 

*^  .  ^  XI.  1  .  J  J  i.  *See    also    Donald    v.    Hevntt,   33 

prior  mortgage  that  is  accorded  to  a  ^j^  ^^  73  j^^^  ^^   431 

lien  for  repairs  or  supplies  in  a  for-        sConfl.  L.  S  323. 
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from  a  conflict  of  rights  equally  well  founded  in  the  respective 
countries."  Here  again  we  have  one  of  those  embarrassing  ex- 
ceptions which  expand  to  proportions  as  large  as  the  rule. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  in  Vermont,  where  a  mortgage  of  chat- 
tels is  not  good  without  transfer,  a  chattel  is  attached  by  a 
Vermont  creditor  of  the  owner.  Here  is  a  right  justly  ac- 
quired under  the  Vermont  law.  Can  this  right  be  crowded  out 
by  a  prior  mortgage  of  the  chattel,  without  transfer,  in  New 
York,  where  such  mortgage  would  have  been  good,  when  the 
chattel  at  the  time  of  the  mortgage  was  there  situate,  and 
where,  therefore,  a  valid  lien  was  acquired?  This  has  been 
decided  in  the  negative  in  Vermont;*  and  also  in  a  case  at 
Hamburg,  in  1851;^  though  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  with 
the  position  already  given  by  Judge  Story,  that  liens  on  mov- 
ables once  validly  acquired  in  the  land  where  the  movables  at 
the  time  are,  ^'ought  to  prevail  over  the  rights  of  subsequent 
creditors  and  purchasers  in  every  country."  And  ordinarily 
the  lex  sitiLS  determines  the  validity  of  a  chattel  mortgage,  no 
matter  through  what  states  the  chattel  may  have  been  carried.* 
Where,  however,  the  lien  creditor,  the  owner,  and  the  attach- 
ing creditors  or  vendees  belong  to  the  same  domicil,  there  is 
authority  to  hold  that  the  law  of  such  domicil  internationally 
binds  the  parties.*^ 

325.  Patent  rights  not  extraterritorial. —  A  patent  right 
{brevet  d' invention) y  according  to  the  general  principles  of 
international  law,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  sovereign  by  whom  it  is  granted.* 

iSkiff  V.  Solace,  23  Vt.  279.     This  Fleming,  13  Md.  392.     See  also  Wa- 

case   was  subsequently  overruled  in  tera  v.  Cox,  2  111.  App.  129.     But  see 

Vermont.     See  ante,  S  317b,  note  9.  ante,  §  318. 

So,  also,  in  Louisiana,  in  reference  to  TAnte,  |  276 ;  post,  |  369. 
ships  mortga^red  without  delivery  in 

England,  and  then  attached  in  New  g^e  generally,  as  to  liens  of  chattel 
Orleans,  where  the  local  law  recog-  -_«-i.^^„  ^^#^  «  oitu 
nizes  ni  such  lien,  though  this  rul-  ^^^^«^^>  «»««.  «  317b. 
ing  has  been  much  censured  in  Eng- 
land. Simpson  v.  Fogo,  1  Hem.  &  iPhillimore,  p.  398;  Foelix,  i.  IL 
M.  195,  32  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  249,  9  Jur.  title  ix.  chap,  vi.;  Renouard,  des 
N.  S.  403,  8  L.  T.  X.  S.  61,  11  Week.  Brevets  d'Invention ;  Code  Interna- 
Rep.  418;  Liverpool  Marine  Credit  tionale  de  la  propri^t^  industrielle 
Co.  ▼.  Hunter  (1868)  L.  R.  3  Ch.  484,  artistique  et  lit^raire,  par  Pataille 
37  L.  J.  Cn.  N.  S.  380,  18  L.  T.  N.  S.  et  Huguet,  Paris,  1855;  Bar,  p.  319. 
749,  16  Week.  Rep.  1090.  See  criti-  See  lUso  Bluntschli,  StaatswOrter- 
cisras  post.  §S  345,  647,  664.  See  buch,  i.  p.  615;  Curtis,  Patents,  p. 
^Bo  Taylor  ▼.  Boardman,  25  Vt.  581.  98.  For  an  interesting  article  on 
6 Bar,  §  65.  note  27a.  Swiss  patents,  see  Revue  de  droit  in- 
^ Jones  V.  Taylor,  30  Vt.  42;  Jeter  temational  (1869),  vol.  i.  p.  617. 
T,  Fellowes,  32  Pa.   465;    Fouke  v.  Compare  Curtis,  Patents,  v.  564. 
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Confiicting  rules  as  to  trademarks. — In  England  and  the 
United  States,  the  counterfeiting  of  any  trademark,  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  a  vendee,  is  indictable  as  a  cheat  at  common 
law.  The  distinction  between  the  intent  to  defraud  the  ven- 
dee, and  that  to  defraud  the  manufacturer,  seems  overlooked 
by  both  Bar  and  Foelix.  When  a  vendee  is  defrauded,  by  im- 
posing on  him  an  inferior  article  with  a  forged  brand  or  stamp^. 
he  can  prosecute  criminally  the  offender,  though  no  civil  action 
may  lie  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  whose  trademark 
is  counterfeited.  In  England  a  foreign  manufacturer  has  a 
remedy  by  suit  for  an  injunction  and  account  of  profits  against 
a  manufacturer  who  has  in  England  committed  a  fraud  upon 
him  by  using  his  trademark  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
public  to  believe  that  the  goods  so  marked  are  manufactured 
by  the  foreigner,^  and  he  may  thus  restrain  the  fraudulent 
appropriation  of  his  trademark,  although  the  goods  on  which 
such  trademark  is  affixed  are  not  usually  sold  by  him  in  Eng- 
land.^ But  the  Cour  de  Paris,  in  1850,  went  so  far  as  to  hold 
tiiat  unless  there  is  a  statute  forbidding  the  sale  of  such  wares,, 
the  home  manufacturer  has  no  protection,  even  at  home^ 
against  foreign  imitations.^  It  was  afterwards,  on  the  same 
legislation,  decided  that  it  is  lawful  for  a  Frenchman  to  make- 
or  counterfeit  the  subjects  of  a  patent  granted  by  a  foreign 
state ;  and  the  extraordinary  position  was  taken  that  a  French- 
man, in  France,  without  any  liability,  civil  or  criminal,  may 
counterfeit,  and  place  on  his  own  manufactures,  the  stamp  or 
trademark  of  a  foreign  manufacturer.*  Whether  a  foreigner 
can  protect  his  trademarks  in  France  now  depends,  by  statute^ 
upon  the  question  of  reciprocity/ 

WolHns  Co.  V.  Brown,  3  Kay  &  J.  rights  of    property  in    trademarks; 
423,  3  Jur.  N.  S.  929,  5  Week.  Rep.  and  it  was  accordingly  held  that  an 

^^%ollin8  Co.  V.  Reeves,  4  Jur.  N.  S.  *^^'  g^"^'^*^  ^°  ^^^  *«™«'  designed  ta 

865,  28  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  56,  6  Week,  protect  merchants  against  counterfeit 

Rep.  717.    The  recent  English  legis-  trademarks,  extended  to  foreign,  as- 

lation  in  respect  to  trademarks  is  ex-  ^gll   as    domestic,   trademarks,   and 

ammed   in   the   Jour,   du  droit   int.  ^  u  ,     .       ,    j  v      -i.-            r    j.x. 

priv6  for  1876,  pp.  23  et  seq.  ^'^'^  ^  invoked  by  citizens  of  other 

states  and  countries. 
Derringer  v.  Plate,  29  Cal.  292,  87 

Am.  Dec.   170,  made  a  similar  deci-  ^^'^emangeat,  note  to  Foelix,  il.  p. 

sion  with  reference  to  a  trademark  4phil.  iv.  399*  Bar   p.  319. 

owned  by  a  manufacturer  in  another  6 Jour,   du  droit   int.   privft,   1879^ 

state.     So,  in  State  ▼.  Oihhs,  66  Mo.  P«  358. 

133,  it  was  said  that  citizens  of  for-  ,.  l^^  trademark,  used  by  an  En^- 

.         .  ^         .„  ,           X    X  J  .     .^  .  "*^  nouse,  has  become  open  to  public- 

eign  states  will  be  protected  in  their  use  in  England,  it  will  not  be  pro- 
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327.  United  States  treaties  and  statutes. — By  the  treaty  of 
December  :30,  1868,  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium, 
the  counterfeiting  of  trademarks  is  made  the  subject  of  action 
for  damages,  provided  the  trademark  be  lodged  at  the  Patent  • 
Office  in  Washington,  or  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  in  Brus- 
sels. The  same  provision,  with  limitations,  is  ingrafted  in  the 
convention  of  April  16,  1869,^  between  the  United  States  and 
France.  Statutes  protecting  trademarks,  and  carrying  into 
effect  these  treaties,  were  passed  July  8,  1870,  and  August  14, 
1876.*  As  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  business  embarked 
under  the  protection  of  this  legislation  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  between  1870  and  1878,  8,000  trademarks  were  deposited 
at  Washington,  as  required  by  the  statute  of  1870.  In  1879 
it  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States' 
that  the  statutes  just  noticed  are  unconstitutional,  falling 
neither  under  the  power  to  give  copyrights  and  patents,  nor 
imder  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  This  ruling  does  not, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  touch  the  right  of  the  states  to 
legislate  on  the  topic,  nor  does  it  in  any  way  conflict  with  the 

tected  in  France.    Jour,  da  droit  int.  to    be    understood    as    leaving    un- 

priv^,   1876,   p.   190.     An  article  on  touched   the   whole   question   of   the 

the  rights  of  strangers  m  France  m  ^.^^.f^^.i,. ^  r^t  *u  i 

relation  to  trademarks  will  be  found  treaty-making  power  [of  the  general 

in  the  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6,  1875,  government]  over  trademarks,  and  of 

>.  257.    The  forger  may  be  punished  the   duty   of   Congress   to   pass   any 

lor  the  cheat.    Ibid,  1880,  p.  193.  i^^g  necessary  to  carry  treaties  into 

1  On  March  29,  1887,  the  President,  ""^^^^    Congress  subsequently  passed 

by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  *^«  »«*  *>^  ^arch  3,  1881.  chap.  138. 

of  the  Senate,  declared  the  adhesion  P^^^^^S  «or  the  registration    and 

of  the  United  States  to  the  Conven-  P^^^^^^^    of    trademarks    used    in 

tion  and  Final   Protocol    concluded  «>««««'«  with  foreign    nations,  or 

March  20,  1883,  by  the  International  "^'^^  ^^*"  ^^'  provided  that  the 

Union  for  the  Protection  of  Indus-  ^^^"   ""^^^   ^    domiciled    in   the 

trial   Property.     Article  6  of    such  ^.""'^  states,  or  located  in  any  for- 

Convention  declares;  Every  trade,  or  **«"   ^^^^^^   *>'    ^'^^^    ^^i**    ^7 

commercial,  mark  regularly  deposit-  ^f^^^^'    convention,    or     law,    afford 

«d  in  the  country  of  origin  shaU  be  "°**^"  privileges  to  citi»»s  of  the 

admitted  to  deposit  and  so  protected  Y""'^  ^^^'   This  act,  by  the  lim- 

in  all  other  countries  of  the  Union,  *^*!^  ^^  **«   "^^  ^  trademarks 

used  in  connection  with  foreign  com- 
sRev.  Stat.  IS  4937-4947.  meroe,  avoided  the  constitutional  ob- 
Wnited  BtateaY.  Bteffetu,  100  U.  jection  which  proved  fatal  to  the  act 
8.  82,  25  li.  ed.  660.  ^^  j^j^  3^  ^^^    j^.  j^  j^^  general- 
It  was  said  in  this  case,  however:  ly  assumed  that  the  act  of  March  3, 
^'In  what  we  have  here  said,  we  wish  1881,  is  valid  and  open  to  no  consti- 
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position  above  taken  that  counterfeiting  trademarks  may  be 
the  subject  of  state  procedure  either  at  common  law  or  equity.  * 

328.  Copyrights  not  extraterritorial. — Copyrights,  being  the 
exclusive  right  which  the  law  allows  an  author  of  reprinting 
and  republishing  his  own  original  work,^  have  no  extraterri- 
torial force.  ^  Treaties,  however,  for  international  copyright 
have  been  established  by  the  great  European  states.  The  Ger- 
man Diet  adopted  a  convention  to  this  effect  in  1837.  Eng- 
land, in  1846,  incorporated  the  principle  in  a  treaty  with 
Prussia;  in  1851,  with  France;  and  in  1843,  with  Belgium. 
Statutes  of  reciprocity,  in  reference  to  extraterritorial  copy- 
right, have  been  passed  by  England,  France,  and  Belgium.* 

An  alien  friend,  who,  during  his  temporary  residence  in  a 
British  colony,  publishes  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  book  of 
which  he  is  the  author,  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  English 
copyright*  And  it  was  further  held  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
hj  Lords  Cairns  and  Westbury  (Lords  Cran worth  and 
Chelmsford  doubting),  that  where  the  book  is  first  published 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  author  has  this  right,  wheresoever 
he  may  be  then  resident.  ^ 

On  the  assumption  that  an  author's  right  in  his  productions 

tutional  objection.     See  Bawlehner  ▼.  to   citizens   and    subjects    of    other 
Eiiner  d  M.  Co.  179  U.  S.  19,  46  L.  countries. 
«d.  60,  21   Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  7;    United 

States  V.  Koch,  6  L.  R.  A.  130,  40  ^See  Bar,  p.  319;  Bluntschli, 
"iPoH    9Rt\  StaatswOrterbuch,  i.  p.  615. 

'®^-  ^^'  ^Routledge  v.  Loir   (1868)   L.  R.  3 

H.  L.  100,  37  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  454.  18 

420  Alb.  L.  J.  November,  1879,  p.  L.  T.  N.  S.  874,  16  Week.  Rep.  1081. 
402;  N.  Y.  Times,  November  19,  1879.  ^Routledge  v.  Loic,  L.  R.  3  H.  L. 
A  pamphlet  entitled,  De  TEtat  inter-  100,  37  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  454.  18  L.  T. 
nationales  avec  les  Etats-Unis  en  ma-  N.  S.  874,  16  Week.  Rep.  1081 ;  Low  v. 
tiere  de  marques  de  commerce,  par  Routledge,  10  Jur.  N.  S.  922,  33  L.  J. 
M.  Edouard  Clunet,  was  published  in  Ch.  N.  S.  717,  12  Week.  Rep.  1069,  10 
Paris  in  1880.  This  pamphlet  con-  L.  T.  N.  S.  838. 
tains  a  learned  argument  from  M.  Drone,  Copyright  (1879)  pp.  92, 
Clunet,  and  opinions  of  Mr.  Kelly,  of  93,  gives  the  reports  of  Mr.  Clay  and 
N.  Y.,  and  MM.  Huard,  Pouillet,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  in  favor  of  an  intema- 
Lyon  Caen,  of  Paris.  tional  copyright,  and  the  provisions 

iPhil.  iv.  p.  400.  ^^  English  statutes  are  detailed.    Pp. 

214-220.      Under    these    statutes,     a 

^^         ,.^  *,*,•    translation,  to  be  protected,  must  be 

t  By  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  of  a  whoie  work,  knd  bona  fide.  P. 
1891  (26  Stat,  at  L.  1110,  chap.  565,  218.  Protection  is  extended  to  for- 
%  13),  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat.  1901,  p.  «'&»»  dramatists,  so  far  as  concerns 
3417,  «.•  principle  of  re«prooity  wa,  ^^!^^!"!J\ClloJ£''S 
applied  to  the  granting  of  copyrights  papers  and  periodicals.    P.  219. 
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is  a  literary  mechanics  lien,  it  would  be  governed,  on  the  prin- 
ciples above  stated,  by  the  lex  situs  of  each  book.^ 

d.  Capacity  of  persons  to  acquire  and  dispose  of  movables. 


).  Capacity  depends  upon  place  of  transaction. — The  capac- 
ity of  the  person  (in  this  respect  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
character  of  the  thing)  is  held  by  Savigny  to  be  determined  by 
the  law  of  his  domicil,  and  not  by  the  place  where  the  thing  to 
be  disposed  of  is  situate;  while  by  jurists  of  the  Italian  and 
Belgian  schools  nationality  is  held  to  be  the  test  But,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  ^  the  ubiquity  of  personal  restrictions  in  this 
respect  cannot  be  maintained  when  in  conflict  with  national 
policy.  A  foreign  minor,  for  instance,  brings  an  article  to 
Massachusetts  for  sale,  he  being  of  full  age  in  Massachusetts. 
In  this  case  it  could  not  with  any  show  of  reason  be  maintained 
that  the  sale  is  void  because  he  is  incapable  of  selling.  It  is 
agreed  on  all  sides  that  in  respect  to  real  estate,  or  things  im- 
movable, the  lex  rei  sitce  is  to  determine  capacity  to  sell.  If 
this  view  be  true,  then,  on  the  reasoning  hereinbefore  given, 
the  same  rule  must  be  applied  to  personalty.  As  has  already 
been  shown,  every  reason  which  justifies  a  state  in  reserving 
to  itself  the  decision  as  to  who  shall  hold  land  within  its  bor- 
ders applies  with  equal  force  to  the  question  as  to  who  shall 
own  its  railroads,  its  banks,  and  its  public  lands.  Those  who 
control  great  corporations  have  at  least  as  much  power  in  the 
body  politic  as  those  who  control  land;  and  if  to  the  latter 
public  safety  requires  that  the  lex  rei  sitcB  should  apply,  a  fcr- 
tiori  to  the  former.  And,  in  addition,  if  personal  incapacities 
are  ubiquitous,  fraud  may  be  perpetrated  by  vendors  of  goods, 
at  least  as  readily  as  by  vendors  of  real  estate.  It  is  not  often 
that  w^e  hear  of  vendors  of  real  estate  whose  past  history  can- 
not be  traced.  But  of  the  itinerant  vendors  of  goods  by  whom 
our  country  districts  are  permeated,  there  is  scarcely  one  whose 
prior  history  his  customers  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing.* 
If  the  lex  rei  sitce  determines  the  capacity  of  the  vendor  of  real  * 
estate,  there  are  still  stronger  reasons  why  this  should  be  the 
case  with  the  vendor  of  personal  estate. 

•An  article  on  the  French  law  as       lAnie,  $§  101  et  seq. 
to    literary    and    artistic    property,       ^See  fully  ante,  S§  87-104. 
viewed  internationally,  will  be  found 
in  the  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv6  for 
1878,  p.  117. 
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It  will  be  observed,  by  referring  to  ante,  §§  115a  and  118c, 
that,  BH  a  general  rule,  the  capacity  of  an  infant  or  married 
woman  to  contract  with  reference  to  personal  property  is  re- 
ferred to  the  lex  loci  contractus,  rather  than  the  lex  situs,  though 
doubtless  the  latter  will  govern  if  it  expressly  covers  contracts 
made  in  another  place,  or  if  it  embodies  such  a  distinctive  pub- 
lic policy  as  to  require  its  extension  to  such  contracts.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  objections,  pointed  out  in  the  next  section,  to 
making  the  lex  domicilii  the  test  of  capacity  to  contract  with 
respect  to  personal  property  do  not  apply  to  the  lex  loci  corir 
iractus,  since,  ordinarily,  the  lex  loci  contractus  and  lex  situs 
will  coincide. 

330.  Distinction  between  capacity  to  hold  and  capacity  to  act 
anfonnded. — ^We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  dis- 
tinction taken  by  foreign  jurists  between  a  capacity  to  hold 
property  and  a  capacity  to  do  business.  The  first,  if  the  dis- 
tinction were  to  be  applied  to  the  present  issue,  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  lex  situs;  the  second  by  the  lex  domicilii,^ 
So  far,  however,  as  this  distinction  concedes  the  ubiquity  of 
domiciliary  business  disability,  it  cannot,  in  conformity  with 
the  reason  already  given,  ^  be  sustained. 

331.  Foreign  incapacities  inapplicable  to  this  country. — The 
rule  heretofore  laid  down,^  that  in  matters  of  national  policy 
the  distinctively  local  law  must  be  maintained,  applies  with 
peculiar  force  to  the  United  States.  In  a  new  country,  such  as 
that  which  comprises  our  western  states,  business  is  conducted 
by  new  men.  Many  of  these  arc  Germans,  coming  from  coim- 
tries  imposing  various  limitations  on  business  capacity;  some 
of  them  are  Jews,  who  by  their  domiciliary  law  may  be  inca- 
pable of  negotiating  commercial  paper.  Many  are  at  that  in- 
termediate period  of  life  which  falls  between  the  majority  in 
the  country  of  their  personal  law  and  majority  in  the  country 
of  their  residence.  If  the  disabilities  of  old  countries  are  ubi- 
quitous, the  business  of  new  countries  would  be  beset  with  many 
disturbing  complications.  It  would  be  impossible  to  know,  in 
a  country  where  the  whole  population  is  of  recent  arrival,  and 

lAnie,  §  98.  Unte,  |  104]. 

tAnte,  §1  101  et  seq. 
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is  largely  made  up  of  foreigners^  who  is  capable  of  making  a 
contract  and  who  is  not  Selling  goods  would  be  a  sort  of  lot- 
tery; and  the  chances  of  loss  would  be  so  great  as  to  lead  to 
exorbitant  prices  and  a  gambling  temper  productive  of  in- 
solvencies by  which  business  stability  would  be  destroyed. 
Criminal  prosecutions^  based  on  the  allegation  that  the  party 
buying  held  himself  out  to  be  responsible  when  he  really  was 
not,  would  take  the  place  of  civil  suits.  No  country  is  called 
upon  to  admit  as  operative  a  foreign  law  productive  of  such 
consequences  as  these.  And  least  of  all  can  the  states  of  the 
American  Union  be  expected  to  carry  into  effect  laws  of  this 
class, — laws  as  hostile  to  our  traditions  as  they  are  detrimental 
to  our  interests. 

332.  Bestrictions  on  natural  capacity  not  ertraterritorial. — 
We  must  also  hold,  in  reference  to  sales  of  personal  property, 
that  on  principles  of  general  policy,  for  reasons  heretofore 
fully  stated,  restrictions  of  capacity,  unless  based  on  natural 
disqualifications,  have  no  extraterritorial  force.  ^ 

333.  Alienage  determined  by  lex  situs. — So  far  as  alienage 
can  be  involved  in  questions  of  purchase  and  sales  of  movables^ 
it  is  determined  by  the  lex  sitiis.^ 

e.  Acquiring  and  passing  title. 

334.  By  Boman  law  lex  litiu  prevails  as  to  title. — ^By  the  Bo- 
man  law  as  has  been  seen^  to  make  a  valid  sale  there  must  be 
delivery;  and  the  modem  Prussian  law  is  the  same.^  In 
France  the  thing  may  be  alienated  by  contract  without  deliv- 
ery.* If  the  lex  rei  sitce  prevails,  where  a  Frenchman  in  Paris 
sells  furniture  in  Berlin  to  a  Prussian,  the  sale  must  be  con- 

iSee  ante,  S§  09  et  seq.  lex  Htus,  though  an  assignment  in 

Mr.  Dicey,  Domicil,  gives  the  fol-  accordance  with  the  owner's  lex  dom- 

lowing  conclusions  (Op.  cit.  p.  248) ;  icilii  may  also  be  valid. 

"First.    The    capacity    to    assign  "Lastly.     General  assignments  of 

movables   depends    in    general    upon  movables  in  which  property  is  trans- 

the   law   of   the   country   where   the  ferred  as  a  whole,  as  in  consequence 

owner    is    domiciled"    {8ed    quaere),  of  bankruptcy,   marriage,   or   death, 

"When,    however,    movables    are    as-  arc  governed  almost  entirely  by  the 

signed   individually,    as   by    sale   or  lew   domicilii   of   the    person   whose 

gift,  a  person's  capacity  to  make,  e.  rights  are  assigned." 

g.,  a  valid  sale,  constantly  depends  That   this  is  not  the   rule  as  to 

on  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  bankruptcy  is  argued  post,  $§  3S9  et 

movable  sold  is  situated   {lex  situs),  seq. 

"Secondly.    Individual  assignments  lAnte,  fi  17. 

of  movables,  e.  g.,  by  gift  or  sale,  lA.  L.  R.  10,  %  1;  Koch,  Preiias. 

arc,   as   regards  modes   or   forms   of  Recht,  i.  $§  252,  255. 

alienation,   mainly  governed  by  the  sCode  Civil,  art.  113S. 
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summated  by  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  where  a  Prussian 
in  Berlin  sells  his  furniture  in  Paris  to  a  Frenchman,  then 
tradition  is  not  necessary,  but  the  sale  is  effected  by  mere  con- 
tract The  modern  Roman  law  declares  that  this  question  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  lex  rei  sitce. 

836.  So,  in  Lonisiana. — Then,  again,  by  the  common  law  of 
England,  a  sale  of  goods  on  payment  of  price,  without  deliv- 
ery, is  good  as  to  all  parties.  ^ '  By  the  Roman  law,  in  force  in 
Louisiana,  delivery  is  necessary.  Hence,  the  supreme  court 
of  that  state  has  held  that,  to  pass  the  title  as  against  bona  fide 
attachments,  of  goods  there  situate,  there  must  be  a  delivei*y  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  Louisiana;  and  this  though  the 
goods  were  sold  by  the  owner  in  his  own  domicil,  by  the  laws 
of  wh>.ch  delivery  is  not  necessary.^  And  this  court,  while 
giving  a  general  assent  to  the  principle  that  the  alienation  of 
movable  property  must  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  owner's 
domicil,  declared  that  when  a  state,  on  grounds  of  public  pol- 
icy, places  restraints  on  alienation,  those  restraints  must  be 
maintained  as  to  property  situate  in  such  state  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  protect  citizens  of  such  state.* 

336a.  Necessity  of  delivery. — ^When  the  decisions  upon  the 
specific  question  as  to  what  law  determines  the  necessity  of  a 
transfer  of  possession  in  order  to  protect  the  vendee  against  sub- 
sequent bona  fide  purchasers  from,  or  creditors  of,  the  vendor 
are  considered  together,  and  it  is  noted  that  in  most,  at  least, 
of  those  cases  that  formally  refer  the  question  to  the  lex  loci 
contractus  the  property  involved  was  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
located  in  the  state  where  the  sale  was  made,  they  seem  to  apply 
a  principle  analogous  to  that  which,  as  already  shown,  has  been 
applied  to  chattel  mortgages;  namely,  that  the  necessity  of  a 
transfer  of  possession  for  such  purpose  is  to  be  determined 
neither  by  the  lex  domicilii  nor  lex  loci  contractus,  as  such,  but 
by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  located  at  the  time 

iBl.   Com.  i.  446;   Kent,  Com.  ii.  Chandler,  7  Mart.    (La.)   24;  Olivier 

A92,  V.  Townes,  2  Mart.  N.  S.  93.    Ante, 

iNorris  v.  Mumfordy  4 Mart.  (La.)  |§  317,  326;  post,  §  342. 

20;    Ramsey  v.   Stevenson,   5   Mart.  Wlivier  v.  Townes,  2  Mart.  N.  8. 

(La.)   23,  12  Am.  Dec.  468;  Fish  ▼.  93. 
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•of  the  original  sale.  ^  There  is,  however,  an  apparent  exception 
to  this  principle  when  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  sale  is  in 
transit,  in  which  case  the  lex  loci  contractus  seems  to  be  the  ap- 

t  The  rule  in  New  York,  by  which  for  a  debt  of  the  Tendor),  the  oonrt 
the  retention  of  possession  of  person-  implies  that  the  decision  would  ha^e 
at  property  by  the  vendor  after  the  been  different  if  the  vessel  had  been 
sate  is  only  prima  facie  evidence  of  in  Louisiana  at  the  time  of  the  sale, 
fraud  and  does  not  per  se  render  the  And  Fell  v.  Darden,  17  La.  Ann. 
sale  fraudulent  and  void,  governs  in  236,  expressly  held  that  a  sale  of 
determining  the  validity  of  a  sale  of  goods,  without  delivery,  while  in 
a  ship  made  in  that  state  by  vendors  transitu  from  Tennessee  to  Louis- 
domiciled  in  Connecticut,  notwith-  iana,  being  valid  by  the  law  of  Ten- 
standing  that  the  vessel  was  subse-  nessee  where  it  was  made  and  where 
quently  attached  by  a  creditor  of  the  the  parties  resided,  the  goods  were 
vendor  while  in  his  possession  in  the  not  subject  to  attachment  by  a  cred- 
latter  state.  Koater  v.  Merritt,  32  itor  of  the  vendor  after  reaching 
Conn.  246.  Bom  v.  Shaw,  29  Pa.  Louisiana,  although  if  the  goods  had 
288,  72  Am.  Dec.  633,  is  to  the  same  been  in  the  latter  state  at  the  time 
•effect.  of   the   sale   an    attachment    would 

So,  a  sale  of  personal  property,  have  been  sustained,  since,  by  the 
being  valid,  without  a  change  of  pos-  law  of  Louisiana,  a  sale  without  de- 
session,  according  to  the  law  of  New  livery  is  invalid  as  against  creditors. 
Hampshire  where  the  sale  was  made  M'Kaig  v.  Jones,  2  Clark  (Pa.) 
and  where  the  property  then  was,  is  123,  holding  that,  when  property  is 
not  subject  to  attachment  while  in  brought  into  Pennsylvania  by  the 
possession  of  the  vendor  while  in  vendor,  it  is  liable  to  executions  of 
Vermont,  although  a  change  of  pos-  its  creditors  in  that  state,  notwith- 
session  is  required  by  the  law  of  the  standing  that  the  sale  was  made  in 
latter  state.  French  v.  Hall,  9  N.  H.  Maryland,  by  the  law  of  which  sucli 
137,  32  Am.  Dec.  341.  These  deci-  a  sale  duly  recorded  is  valid,  al- 
sions  might,  upon  their  face,  per-  though  the  vendor  retains  possession 
haps,  be  as  easily  referred  to  the  — seems  to  be  overruled  in  effect  by 
law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  Bom  v.  Shaw,  29  Pa.  288,  72  Am. 
was  made  as  to  that  where  the  prop-  Dec  633,  supra. 
erty  was  situated  at  the  time  of  the  Smith  v.  Jones,  63  Ark.  232,  87  S. 
contract,  since  the  two  were  coinci-  W.  1052,  which  holds  that  the  rule 
dent.  (assuming  it  to  be   such)    that  an 

But  in  Thuret  v.  Jenkins,  7  Mart,  assignment  for  creditors  made  in  one 
(La.)  318,  12  Am.  Dec.  608  (where  state  of  property  situated  in  another 
it  was  held  that  a  vessel  sold,  while  is  invalid  as  to  creditors  residing  in 
at  sea,  in  New  York  where  the  par-  the  latter  does  not  apply  to  an  ab- 
tioft  were  domiciled,  and  by  the  law  solute  sale  of  property — is  not  op- 
-of  which  delivery  is  not  necessary  to  jxtsed  to  the  rule  of  the  text;  and 
transfer  the  title,  could  not,  upon  the  necessity  and  sufficiency  of  de- 
.arrival  at  New  Orleans^  be  attached   livery  were  determined  in  accordance 
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plicatory  law.*  The  principle  is  obscured  when  the  sale  is 
made  in  the  state  where  the  property  is  then  located;  but 
emerges  clearly  from  those  cases  in  which  the  contract  of  sale 
was  consummated  in  one  state,  and  the  property  was  at  the  time 
located  in  another.  In  such  case,  according  to  the  principle, 
the  law  of  the  latter  state  should  be  applied,  and  that  seems  to 
be  the  effect  of  the  actual  decisions  upon  the  point*  It  is  well 
settled,  however,  that  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is 
located  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  at  least  if  coincident  with  the 
place  where  the  sale  is  made,  will  prevail  in  this  respect  over 
the  law  of  the  place  to  which  the  property  is  subsequently  re- 
moved, and  where  it  is  at  the  time  of  the  subsequent  sale  or 
seizure.* 

836.  Enle  questioned  by  Story. — This  decision  Judge  Story 
gravely  questions.^  His  reasoning,  however,  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  personal  property  has  no  locality.  This, 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  is  only  exceptionally  true.* 

837.  Sustained  by  Savigny. — On  the  other  hand,  Savigny  re- 
views the  whole  topic  with  his  usual  masterly  sagacity,^  show- 
ing, as  has  already  been  seen,  that  the  lex  rei  sites  controls 
transfers  of  movables  as  well  as  of  immovables ;  and  this  with- 
out recognizing  any  such  distinction  as  that  between  codes  and 
judgments  to  which  Judge  Story  appeals. 

338.  And  by  Guthrie. — In  Mr.  Guthrie's  edition  of  Savigny's 
8th  volume  it  is  declared:*  "The  doctrine  of  certain  cases  in 
Louisiana,  .  .  .  applying  the  lex  rei  sitcB,  which  required 
tradition  in  order  to  the  transfer  of  property  in  movables,  and 
rejecting  the  lex  loci  contractiLS,  which  was  the  law  of  the 

with  the  general  rule  as  held  in  Ar-  t  See  Louisiana  cases  cited  in  last 

kansas,  where  the  property  was  situ-  section. 

a  ted   at  the  time  of  the  sale ;   and  4  See  cases  cited  aupra,  note  1. 
there   was   no    intimation   that   the 

question   should  he   referred   to  the  iConfl.  L.  §  300. 

law  of  Tennessee,  where  the  sale  was  «Westlake    (1880),   |   139.  p.   102, 

^^jg  gives  a  qualified  assent  to  the  Louis- 
iana ruling. 

iThuret  v.  Jenkins,  7  Mart.  (La.)  iVIII.  fi  367. 

318,  12  Am.  Dec.  608;  and  Fell  v.  i2d  ed.  p.  184  note;  1st  ed.  p.  138. 
Dor  den,  17  La.  Ann.  236,  supra. 

Vol.  I.  CoNFL.  of  Laws— 47. 
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owner's  domicil,  has  been  strongly  controverted  by  Story^ 
.  .  .  and  others,  but  no  authority  is  cited  against  it  except 
the  cases  which  establish  the  lex  domicilii  as  the  law  regulating 
succession.  On  the  contrary,  the  application  of  the  lex  rei 
sitoe  appears  to  be  assumed  in  all  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
conflicts  have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  transmission  by  sale  of 
property  in  movables,  between  the  law  of  Scotland,  which  re- 
quires delivery,  and  that  of  England,  which  does  not" 

339.  And  by  Bar  and  ^ichter. — ^Bar,  the  latest  and  one  of 
the  ablest  German  writers  on  this  topic,  after  a  review  of 
the  whole  tenor  of  authorities  down  to  1860,  reaffirms  Sa- 
vigny's  position,  declaring  that  property  in  things,  whether 
movable  or  immovable,  situate  in  a  country  subject  to  the  mod- 
ern Roman  law,  cannot  be  transferred  by  a  contract  which  does 
not  observe  the  requirements  of  this  law.*  Should,  he  de- 
clares, taking  up  the  question  of  the  conflict  just  noticed  be- 
tween Germany  and  France,  as  to  the  necessity  of  delivery  to 
sale,  the  thing,  in  pursuance  of  the  contract  of  sale, 
have  been  brought  into  France,  where  delivery  is  not 
necessary,  the  property  vests  at  once  in  the  vendee,  unless  the 
rights  of  creditors  have  intermediately  intervened.  So,  also, 
holds  Wachter,  canvassing  the  same  question  in  1841.*  To 
the  same  effect  may  be  cited  the  present  business  practice  of 
Germany.® 

340.  And  by  Foelix  and  Korc. — ^Foelix,  who  is  appealed  to  by 
those  who  hold  to  the  law  of  domicil  as  controlling  movables, 
is  far  from  taking  the  broad  view  which  is  maintained  by 
Judge  Story,  and  holds  substantially  the  distinction  of  the 
text*     Fiore  adds  his  high  authority  to  the  same  view.* 

If  64.  dition  is  necessary.     If  we  hold  to 
«WRchter,     CJollis.     der    Privatge-  the    fiction    that    movables    are    at- 
setze,  ii.  pp.  38S,  3S9.  tached  to  the  owner's  domicile  a  quo 
s'riini,  Handelsrecht,  S8  79,  80.  legem   situmque  accipiunt,  the   first 
iFoelix,  Op.  cit.  p.  78.  sale    would    hold   good   against    the 
> Suppose,  he  says  (Op.  cit.  S  338), a  second.     But  since  the  lex  situs  con- 
merchant  domiciled  in  one  land  sells  trols,  and  as  by  this  law  delivery  is 
certain  merchandise  in  another  land,  necessary  to  sale,  the  first  purchaser 
and  that  a  partner  in  that  land,  be-  would  be  restricted  to  an  action  er- 
fore  hearing  of  this  sale,  sells  the  empto     against     the     vendor.       He 
same  goods  to  a  third  party^  deliver-  could  not  recover  possession  of  the 
ing  them.    Suppose,  also,  that  by  the  goods,    since    they    were    never    de- 
law  of  the  land  where  the  first  sale  livered  to  him,  and  he  could  not  com- 
is  nMide,  property  may  be  passed  by  pel    the   execution   of    the   contract) 
such    a    sale   without   delivery,    and  since  that  execution  has  become  im- 
suppose  that  by  the  lew  situs  tra-  possible. 
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341.  And  by  Westlake  and  Woolscy.— Mr.  Westlake*  argues 
tliat  practically  the  lex  sity^  is  to  determine  title  to  movables; 
and  4hi8  same  position  is  maintained  by  President  Woolsey, 
who,  in  his  International  Law,^  adopts,  in  this  respect,  the 
reasoning  of  Savigny. 

842.  And  by  Phillimore.— Sir  R  Phillimore,  after  stating 
that  the  abstract  opinions  of  accredited  authors  and  jurists 
tended  towards  the  older  view,  goes  on  to  say:  "In  practice, 
and  especially  in  recent  practice,  a  great  approach  has  been 
made  to  Savigny's  doctrine  of  the  lex  situs/' ^ 

343.  Early  English  and  American  dicta  indefinite,  and  based 
on  misapprehension  of  terms. — If  we  examine  closely  the  cases 
on  this  point  in  English  and  American  courts,  we  will  find 
that,  whatever  may  be  their  dicta,  their  results  do  not  in  the 
main  vary  from  that  of  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana,  in  the 
much  contested  case  before  us.  Dicta  enough,  indeed,  are  to 
be  found,  declaring  that  all  personalty  follows  its  owner,  and 
is  to  be  judged  by  the  law  of  his  domicil.^  But  when  we  scru- 
tinize these  dicta,  two  features  will  be  observed,  which  in  a 
great  measure  destroy  their  effect  One  is  that  they  appear 
often  with  qualifications  which  leave  them  without  any  practi- 
cal efficiency,  as  is  the  case  with  the  general  expressions  to  the 
same  effect  in  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana, 
which  has  been  already  quoted.  The  other  feature  is  that  these 
dicta  are  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  Roman  law.  If 
we  view  that  law  as  now  applied,  we  must  admit  that  the  ten- 
dency of  present  authority,  as  has  already  been  shown,  is  to 
deny  the  proposition  in  toto;  and  to  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that 
all  property,  movable  and  immovable,  is  to  be  judged  of  and 
determined  by  the  lex  rei  sitcB.    This,  as  has  been  seen,  is  ex- 

ilst  ed.  art.  287;  2d  ed.  (1880)   S  proceeds  to  make  an  exception  almost 

139.     See  post,  §  345.  as   large   as  the  rule,  by  declaring 

2§  71.  that  "every  country  has  the  right  of 

1  Phillimore,    iv.    396,    417.      See  regulating  the  transfer  of  all  person- 

Lewia  v.  Barry,  72  Pa.  18.  al    property   within    its    territory;" 

ififtK  V.  Worstcick,  1  H.  Bl.  690;  and    that    "of    these    circumstances" 

Doe  eo;  dem.  Birtwhistle  v.  Vardill,  6  (those  of  situation,  etc.)   "the  most 

Bam.  &  C.  438,  8  Dowl.  k  R.  185,  9  liberal  nations  have  taken  advantage 

Bligh,  N.  R.  32,  2  Clark  k  F.  571.  by  making  such  property  subject  to 

So,  also,  Tilghman,  Ch.  J.,  in  Milne  regulations  which  suit  their  own  con- 

V.  Moreton,  6  Binn.  361,  6  Am.  Dec.  venience."       And   see  a   number   of 

466,  who  declares  that  the  proposi-  other   cases,   cited   by  Judge   Story, 

tion  that  personal  property  is  gov-  Confl.  L.  §§  380  et  aeq.,  where  the 

emed   by    the   law    of   the    owner's  same  general  dicta  are  thrown  out, 

domicil  "is  true  in  general,  but  not  often,   however,  with   similar  excep- 

to  its   utmost  extent,   nor   without  tions.  Compare  6  Southern  Law  Rev. 

several    exceptions;"    and    he    then  686. 
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prossly  declared  by  Savigny  and  Bar,  and  by  recent  French 
jurists,  among  whom  Fcelix  (1847),  Demangeat,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Foelix  (1856),  and  Pradier-Fodere,  in  his  translation 
of  Fiore  (1877),  while  they  repeat  generally  the  old  doctrine, 
hold  that  it  has  no  practical  application  to  particular  things.* 
And  if  we  examine  the  opinions  of  the  old  jurists,  so  copiously 
cited  by  Judge  Story,  we  will  see  that  the  weight  attached  to 
them  in  England  and  in  America  arose  from  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  what  they  really  declared.  For,  by  mobilia,  when  they 
pronounced  the  rule  that  movables  follow  the  owner,  they  were 
far,  as  has  been  seen,  from  meaning  personalty.  In  the  largest 
sense,  mobilia  do  not  include  charges  on  real  estate,  or  leases 
of  any  length  or  nature,  or  fixtures  of  any  kind,  or  even  the 
stock  on  farms.  And  when  we  recollect  Ae  time  when  lived 
those  who  originated  this  famous  maxim,  we  may  question 
whether  mobilia  included  anything  except  what  was  attachable 
to  the  person,  and  capable  of  being  carried  about  with  it.  It 
was  before  the  age  of  railway  transportation  in.  bulk.  It  was 
at  a  time  when  such  transportation  was  mostly  by  sea,  to  which 
the  lex  ret  sitce  does  not  reach.  It  was  before  the  age  of  gov- 
ernment and  other  loans  for  the  transfer  of  which  minute  mu- 
nicipal regulations  have  been  imposed.  It  was  at  a  time,  how- 
ever, when  travelers  were  apt  to  carry  their  valuables  about 
their  person,  and  when  it  was  proper  that,  for  such  valuables, 
the  law  of  personal  domicil  should  be  invoked.  In  such  cases 
the  maxims,  "Mobilia  ossibus  inhoerent/'  and  "Mobilia  se- 
quuntur  personam/*  have  proper  application.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  they  were  originally  meant  to  include  much  more.' 

344.  Analogy  from  saooession  inapplicable. — One  other  ob- 
servation is  to  be  made  before  a  search  for  the  actual  points 
decided  by  the  courts  in  this  connection.  It  is  conceded  that 
succession  is  subject  to  the  law  of  domicil,  and  hence  is  gov- 
erned by  principles  distinct  from  those  that  are  here  main- 
tained. The  law  of  succession  will  be  discussed  hereafter;  it 
is  enough  now  to  say  that  when  succession  takes  hold  of  prop- 
erty, it  takes  hold  of  it  as  a  mass,  enveloping  it  in  its  owner's 
personality,  and  viewing  it  as  a  whole,  even  after  his  legal  con- 
nection with  it  is  closed,  as  in  some  way  his  representative.  This 
conception  arose  from  the  universitas  juris  of  the  old  Roman 
law ;  but,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  this  idea  of  a  universitas  or 

tFoelix,  Droit,  int.  privat,  p.  78;        iAnte,  |S  297,  90ff. 
Demang.  i.  120;  Fiore,  Prel.  c  vL 
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corporate  and  continuous  aggregation  of  an  estate,  both  in  its 
debts  and  in  its  possessions,  was  not  a  mere  fiction.  It  was 
based  on  the  conviction  that  were  an  estate,  when  it  passed  from 
its  owner  by  death,  to  be  stripped  of  its  cohesive  power,  and 
each  of  its  component  parts  left  to  the  law  of  the  place  where 
it  existed,  intolerable  confusion  would  ensue.  It  was  neces- 
sary, to  prevent  this,  that  some  common  center  of  legal  unity 
should  exist,  round  which  these  fragments  should  be  grouped 
until  the  period  of  their  final  distribution;  and  if  so,  what 
center  could  be  found  so  suitable  as  that  of  the  late  owner's 
person,  continued,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  after  his  decease? 
Each  estate  becomes  in  this  sense  an  agglomeration,  to  which 
the  legal  character  of  its  owner  adheres  even  after  his  actual 
death,  until  it  goes  to  its  new  depositaries.  It  receives  in  its 
parts  as  well  as  in  its  aggregate  his  domicil ;  by  the  laws  of  that 
domicil  its  evolution,  its  transfer,  its  distribution,  are  con- 
trolled. Hence,  the  laws  which  regulate  succession  are  gov- 
erned by  principles  which  do  not  apply  to  transfers  inter  vivos 
of  single  movables,  which  it  is  the  owner's  intention  to  detach 
from  the  body  of  his  estate.^  The  primary  object  of  juris- 
prudence is  the  preservation  of  family.  To  this  object  all  oth- 
er objects  yield.  Hence  it  is  that  the  lex  situs,  when  it  ap- 
proaches the  cradle,  the  place  where  marriage  is  solemnized, 
and  the  deathbed,  drops  its  claims,  and  recognizes  as  supreme 
the  lex  domicilii.  This  may  be  so  because  the  lex  situs  wills 
it  It  may  be  so  in  obedience  to  the  common  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity that  property,  when  to  be  moulded  by  family  condi- 
tions, should  be  governed  by  the  law  of  family.  But  all  this 
is  consistent  with  the  firm  maintenance  of  the  rule  that  prop- 
erty when  not  so  conditioned  should  be  governed  by  the  lex 
situs. 

346.  In  England  the  lex  sitns  now  alone  determines  title. — In 
England,  notwithstanding  the  earlier  dicta,  the  weight  of  au- 
thority is  that  if  personal  property  be  disposed  of  inter  vivos 
in  a  manner  binding  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  is,  that 
disposition  is  binding  everywhere;^   and  the  converse  is  also 

iSee  post,  |§  548-566.  seem  hard  that  the  goods  of  foreign- 

iln  Cammell  v.  Sewell,  6  Hiirlst.  era  should  be  dealt  with  according  to 

&  N.  728,  29  L.  J.  Exch.  N.  S.  360,  6  the    laws    of   our    own    or    of   otlier 

Jur.  N.  S.  916,  2  L.  T.  N.  S.  799,  8  countries.     Amongst  others  our  law 

Week.  Rep.  639,  Crompton,  J.,  said:  as    to    the    seizure    of   a    foreigner's 

**Many  cases  were  mentioned  in  the  goods  for  rent  due  from  a  tenant,  or 

course   of  the   argument,   and   more  as   to  the   title   gained   in   them,   if 

might  be  collected,  in  which  it  might  stolen,   by  a  sale  in   market   overt. 
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true,  that  when  the  law  of  a  foreign  country  places  a  restraint 
upon  the  alienation  of  property  there  situate,  a  contract  re- 
specting that  property  cannot  he  enforced  against  the  foreign 
law.*  It  is  true  that  we  meet  with  occasionally  conflicting  de- 
cisions. Of  this  we  have  an  illustration  in  a  case  decided  in 
18G0,  where  it  appeared  that  several  English  ships  mortgaged 
in  England,  without  transfer  of  possession  (which  in  Engbuid 
is  valid),  were  attached  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans  by  the  cred- 
itors of  the  mortgagor.  The  Louisiana  courts,  in  accordance 
with  the  Roman  common  law,  as  adopted  in  that  state,  held 
that  such  mortgage,  without  delivery  to  the  mortgagee,  gave  no 
title  as  against  creditors.  This  has  been  strongly  condemned  in 
England,  as  a  violation  of  the  comity  of  nations;^  though  as 
the  law  of  Louisiana  in  this  respect  is  well  known  in  England, 
parties  who  choose  to  put  their  goods  under  Louisiana  control 
do  so  with  full  notice;  and  though  it  is  now  admitted  that  had 
the  proceedings  been  in  admiralty  they  would  have  given  a  good 
title.*  It  was  ruled,  however,  that  the  English  courts  would 
not  regard  the  title  in  the  ships  as  affected  by  the  Louisiana 
decree.'  But,  in  apparent  inconsistency  with  such  ruling,  it 
was  held,  where  a  vessel  was  attached  in  New  Orleans,  and 
according  to  the  Louisiana  law  such  attachment  preceded  pri- 
or mortgages  on  the  ship,  the  mortgagees,  not  being  in  posses- 
sion,  and  where,  to  release  the  ship,  the  mortgagees  gave  bond 
to  the  plaintiffs  for  their  debt,  that  in  England  these  bonds 
could  be  enforced.  •  And  in  1870,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
a  case  of  great  interest  and  authority,  the  general  principle, 
aside  from  questions  of  maritime  law,  was  declared  to  be  that 
the  control  of  the  lex  rei  sitce,  as  to  movables  as  well  as  im- 

might  appear  harsh.    But  we  cannot  422,  32  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  249,  9  Jur.  X. 

think   that  the  goods  of   foreigners  S.  403,  8  L.  T.  N.  S.  61,  11  Wedc. 

would    be    protected    against    such  Rep.    418.      See    Liverpool    Marine 

laws,  or  that  if  the   property  once  Credit  Co.  v.  Hunter,  L.  R.  3  Ch.  4S4, 

passed  by  virtue  of  them  it  would  37  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  386,  18  L.  T.  N.  S. 

again    be    changed    by   being    taken  749,  16  Week.  Rep.  1090. 

by  the  new  owner  into  the  foreigner's  *Sce  post,  (  664. 

own  country."  ^Ibid.    See     particularly   post,    S 

iWaterhouee     t.     Stanafield,      10  358. 

Hare,  254,  16  Jur.  1006,  21  L.  J.  Ch.  ^Liverpool   Marine   Credit   Co.  ▼. 

N.  S.  881,  1  Week.  Rep.  11.  Hunter,  L.  R.  4  Eq.  62.    See  Hooper 

^Simpson  v.  Fogo,  1  Johns.  &  H.  v.  Oumm,  L.  R.  2  Ch.  282,  36  L.  J. 

18,  29  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  667,  6  Jur.  N.  Ch.  N.  S.  605,  16  L.  T.  N.  S.  107,  15 

8.  949.  2  L.  T.  N.  S.  594, 8  We^.  Rep.  Week.  Rep.  464. 
407.  1  Hem.  &  M.  195,  1  New  Reports, 
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movables,  is  absolute.''  Mr.  Westlake  (1880)®  declares  that 
it  will  be  found  that  the  weight  of  later  English  authorities  is 
in  favor  of  this  rule. 

346.  So,  in  the  United  States. — Undoubtedly,  we  have  innum- 
erable opinions  of  American  judges  in  which  the  same  obei- 
sance is  paid  to  the  lex  domicilii,^  But  this  obeisance  is  only 
titular.  There  is  scarcely  a  case  to  be  found  in  which,  no  mat- 
ter how  emphatic  may  be  the  nominal  recognition  of  the  lex 
domicilii,  the  lex  situs,  when  the  question  is  inter  vivos,  is  not 
held  to  be  the  arbiter.  Thus,  in  New  York,  in  1865,  it  was 
declared  in  the  court  of  appeals,  by  Judge  Potter,  to  be  "The 
settled  law  in  this  court  that,  as  a  general  rule,  a  voluntary 
conveyance  upon  a  good  and  valid  consideration,  made  by  a 
parly  according  to  the  law  of  his  domicil,  will  pass  his  per- 
sonal estate,  whatever  may  be  its  locality — abroad  as  well  as  at 
home."  And  then  comes  a  limitation  which  reduces  the  propo- 
sition to  a  small  #^ompass :  "If  I  am  right  in  this  view  of  the 
law,  then,  in  an  action  in  this  state  between  citizens  of  this 
state,  in  regard  to  a  contract  made  in  this  state,  conveying  the 
title  to  personal  property,  it  must  be  determined  by  the  law 
•of  N'ew  Tork."^  If  the  exception  last  stated  be  kept  in  view, 
the  New  York  law  is  consistent  with  the  proposition  already 
laid  down,  that  movables,  as  a  general  rule,  are  subject  to  the 
lex  situs,  except  when  the  parties,  by  consent,  submit  them  to 
5ome  other  law.  But  even  as  to  this  exception,  the  ruling  in 
New  York  was  reversed,  in  1868,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  which  expressly  decided  that  though  the  own-, 
er,  the  mortgagee,  and  the  attaching  creditor  of  chattels  were 
<lomiciled  in  New  York,  yet  a  subsequent  attachment  by  such 
attaching  creditor  in  Illinois,  where  the  goods  were  seized,  was 
^ood  as  against  the  prior  mortgagee.^  On  the  other  hand,  so 
powerful  is  the  effect  of  the  lex  situs  deemed  in  some  cases  in 

tCastriqtte  v.  Imrie,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  Bank    v.    Danforth,    14    Gray,    123; 

414,  39  L.  J.  C.  P.  N.  S.  350,  23  L.  T.  Wilson  v.  Carson,  12  Md.  54;  Balti- 

N.  S.  48,  19  Week.  Rep.  1.     To  same  more  <&  O.  R.  Co.  v.  Qlenn,  28  Md. 

effect,  see  Van  Grutten  v.  Digb^i,  31  287,  92  Am.  Dec.  688. 

Beav.  501,  32  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  S.  179,  9  n^an  Buskirk  v.  Warren,  2  Keyes, 

Jiir.  N.  S.  Ill,  7  L.  T.  N.  S.  455,  11  119.       See  Hoyt  v.  Thompson,  5  N. 

Week.  Rep.  230.     Post,  §§  829,  830.  V.  352;  Parsons  v.  Lyman,  20  N.  Y. 

8§  139,  p.  163.  112.     See,    to    this    point,    post,    §§ 

^"Sohle  V.  Bmith,  6  R.  I.  446;  Van  307-369. 

Buskirk   v.    Warren,   34   Barb.    457;  Hireen  v.    Van   Buskirk,   7    Wall. 

Moore  v.  Willett,  35  Barb.  663;  Han-  139,  19  L.  ed.  109.  6  Wall.  307,  IS  L. 

ford  V.   Paine,   32   Vt.   442.   78   Am.  ed.  599.     See  also  Smith  v.  f^miih,  lf> 

Dec.  586.     See  Rhod^  Island  Central  Gratt.  545.     See  ante,  §  317b. 
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Kew  York,  that  it  has  been  ruled  in  that  state  that  while  a 
state  statute  cannot  give  a  lien  on  a  vessel  in  another  state,  to 
secure  a  debt  created  in  that  state,  yet  if  afterwards  the  vessel 
apj)ears  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  first  state,  the  creditor  may 
follow,  and  enforce  the  lien.*  And  now,  in  New  York,  the 
rule  as  adopted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
accepted  as  final. 

347.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont. — The  law  of  Mas- 
sachusetts provides  that  an  attachment  shall  be  dissolved  if  the 
debtor  make  an  assi^ment  under  the  insolvent  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  all  his  creditors.  It  was  held  in  Maine,  in  1863,  that 
where  an  insolvent  debtor  was  domiciled  in  Massachusetts,  this 

iStcdmon  v.  Patchin,  34  Barb.  218.  force,  and  where  they  are  permitted 

Ante,  %  319.  to  operate  in  another  state  through 

^McDonald  v.    Mallory,   77    N.   Y.  comity,  they  wiH  not  be  so  allowed 

647.  33  Am.  Rep.  664.     Post,  fi  357.  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  citizen. 

In  Hdfjerly  v.  Bush,  81  N.  Y.  199,  as  or  against  the  policy  of  the  state.    It 

re])6rled  in  22  Alb.  L.  J.  16^  we  have  would  be  to  the  contravention  of  that 

the  following:  policy  and   to  the  inconvenience  of 

"Personal  property  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  this  state  if  its  court.s 
A.,  a  citizen  of  New  York,  who  had  sliould  give  effect  to  the  statutes  of 
acquired  title  here,  and  situated  here.  Lower  Canada,  in  respect  to  pur- 
was  taken  without  the  consent  of  A.  chases  from  traders  to  the  devesting 
to  Lower  Canada^  where  it  was  pur-  of  titles  to  movable  property,  ac- 
chascd  bv  B.  for  value,  and  without  quired  and  held  under  the  law  of 
notice  of  the  rights  of  A.,  from  a  New  York,  without  the  assent  or  in- 
tra der  in  property  of  like  kind,  who  tervention,  and  against  the  will,  of 
had  it  in  his  possession.  By  the  the  owner  under  that  law.  .  .  . 
law  of  Lower  Canada  the  purchaser  The  case  of  Cammell  v.  Sewell,  5 
of  personal  property  from  a  trader  Hurlst.  &  N.  728,  29  L.  J.  Exch.  N. 
in  like  property  confers  good  title.  S.  350,  6  Jur.  N.  S.  916,  2  L.  T.  N.  S. 
B.  conveyed  the  property  to  defend-  799,  8  Week.  Rep.  639,  was  concern- 
ant,  who  brought  it  again  into  New  ing  property  sold  in  Norway,  which 
York,  where  his  domicil  was.  In  an  had  not  been  in  England  until  after 
action  by  A.  against  defendant  for  a  that  sale,  and  had  never  been  in  pos- 
conversion  of  the  property  in  the  session  of  the  English  owners.  See, 
courts  of  New  York,  held  that  the  as  sustaining  the  case  at  bar,  Green- 
title  of  A.  was  superior  to  that  of  tcood  v.  Curtis,  6  Mass.  358,  4  Ara- 
defendant,  and  the  title  of  B.,  ac-  Dec.  146 ;  Taylor  v.  Boardman,  25  Vt. 
quired  under  the  law  of  Lower  581 ;  Martin  v.  Hill,  12  Barb.  631 ; 
Canada,  would  not  be  recognized.  French  v.  Hall,  9  N.  H.  137,  32  Am. 
Though  a  transfer  of  personal  Dec.  341 :  Langworthy  v.  lAitle,  12 
property  valid  by  the  law  of  the  Cush.  109.  Such  cases  as  Grant  v. 
domicil  is  valid  everywhere,  as  a  M*Lachlin,  4  Johns.  34,  and  The  Ee- 
general  principle,  there  is  to  be  ex-  lena^  4  C.  Rob.  3,  do  not  conflict.  In 
ccpt<>d  thrtt  territory  in  which  the  them  there  were,  in  the  foreign  coun- 
proporty  is  situated,  and  where  a  try.  legal  proceedings  in  rem,  or 
difTcront  law  has  been  set  up,  when  analogous  thereto,  so  that  the  ques- 
it  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  tion  was  as  to  respect  for  the  ju- 
justicc  that  the  actual  situs  of  the  dieial  proceedings  of  another  coun- 
tliinsr  be  examined.  Green  v.  Van  try.  Order  of  general  term  reversed, 
JUiskirk,  7  Wall.  139,  19  L.  ed.  109.  and  judgments  on  report  of  referee 
Yet  statutes  have  no  extraterritorial  ordered." 
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statute  did  not  affect  his  personal  effects  in  Maine,  wliich  were 
governed  by  the  Maine  law.^ 

In  the  supreme  court  of  Xew  Hampshire,  in  1867,  Judge 
Sargent,  referring  to  Judge  Story's  position,  that  movables  are 
governed  by  the  law  of  domicil,  proceeded  to  say :  "But  what- 
ever weight  the  English  or  early  New  York  authorities  might 
otherwise  have  been  entitled  to,  the  great  weight  of  American 
authorities  is  now  the  other  way;  and  it  may  now  be  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  the  settled  jurisprudence  of  this  country,  that 
personal  property,  as  against  creditors,  has  locality,  and  the 
lex  loci  rei  sitce  prevails  over  the  law  of  domicil,  with  regard 
to  the  rule  of  preferences  in  the  case  of  insolvents'  estates. 
The  laws  of  other  governments  have  no  force  beyond  their  ter- 
ritorial limits;  and  if  permitted  to  operate  in  other  states,  it 
is  upon  a  principle  of  comity,  and  only  when  neither  the  state 
nor  its  citizens  would  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  foreign  law."^ 

In  Vermont,  it  was  ruled  in  1851^  that  a  prior  New  York 
mort^rage,  without  change  of  possession,  would  not  protect 
against  a  Vermont  attachment,  though  the  goods  were  brought 
into  Vermont,  where  they  were  attached,  merely  for  a  tempo- 
rary purpose.* 

348.  Massachnsetts. — In  an  early  case  in  the  supreme  court 
of  Massachusetts,  it  was  held  that  a  voluntary  assignment  by 
a  debtor  of  all  his  property,  made  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors  generally,  does  not  override  a  subsequent 
attachment  of  Massachusetts  funds  of  the  debtor,  such  an  as- 

1  Boa  ton  Iron  Co.  v.  Boston  Loco-  Vermont  law  adopted,  as  against  a 

motive    Works,    61    Me.    685.       See  subsequent   attaching  creditor.       In 

Felch  V.  Bughee,  48  Me.  9.  77  Am.  a  still  later  case,  the  defendants,  who 

Doc.    203;     Upton    v.    Huhhard,    28  were  citizens  of  New  York,  assigned 

Conn.   274.   73   Am.   Dec.   670,   cited  their    property    for    the    benefit    of 

post,  §  364.     [See  also  post,  §  353J.1  creditors,  and  among  the  claims  so 

iDunlap  V.  Rogers,  47  N.  H.  287,  assigned  was  a  debt  due  them  from 

93    Am.    Dec.    433.     See    Kidder    v.  the  trustees,  who  were    citizens    of 

Tuffs,  48  N.  H.  125.  Vermont.     Before  notice  to  the  trus- 

3Rkiff  V.  Solace,  23  Vt.  280.     See  tees  of  the  assignment,  the  debt  due 

ante,  §  317b,  note  9.  by  them  to  the  defendants  was  at- 

4  In  a  later  case,  where  this  judg-  tached  in  Vermont  by  trustee  process 

raent  is  apparently  qualified    (Han-  by  the  plaintiffs,  who  were  creditors 

ford  V.    Paine,   32  Vt.   442,   78   Am.  of  the  defendants.    The  plaintiffs,  it 

Dec.   586;    see   Taylor  v.  Boardman,  was  held   by  the  Vermont   supreme 

25  Vt.  581),  the  plaintiff  was  not  a  court,  were  entitled  to  hold  the  debt 

mortgagee    without    possession,    but  in      preference     to     the     assignees, 

had  an  absolute  title,  acknowledged  Martin  t.  Potter,  34  Vt.  87.     But  see 

to  be  good  by  the  laws  of  Vermont.  Walter  v.   Whitlock,   9   Fla.   86,  76 

11io  case  was  that  of  nn  antecedent  Am.  Dec.  607,  and  compare  post,  § 

bona  fide  purchaser  whose  title  the  363,  for  other  cases. 
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signment  being  void  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts.^  It  has 
since  been  held  that  it  makes  no  difference  in  such  a  case  that 
the  assignment  was  special,  not  general.' 

349.  Connecticnt. — In  a  case  before  the  court  of  errors  in  Con- 
necticut, in  1859,  it  appeared  that  A.,  a  creditor,  was  domi- 
ciled in  New  York,  and  B.,  a  debtor,  in  Connecticut  B.  be- 
ing in  failing  circumstances,  at  A.'s  request  agreed  with  him 
to  deliver  to  him  in  discharge  of  the  debt,  certain  personal 
property  belonging  to  B.,  in  New  York;  and  the  property  was 
immediately  so  delivered.  Two  days  after  this,  B.  made  in 
Connecticut  a  general  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  credit- 
ors, under  the  Connecticut  insolvent  laws,  which  provide, 
tmiong  other  things,  that  all  transfers  of  property,  in  view 
of  insolvency,  made  sixty  days  before  assignment,  shall  be  void. 
It  was  understood  that  A.  and  B.,  in  the  assignment  above  men- 
tioned, intended  to  evade  the  Connecticut  law.  It  was,  never- 
theless, held  by  the  court  of  errors  that  the  title  of  the  goods 
passed  validly  to  A.,  such  transfer  being  valid  by  the  laws  of 
New  York,  and  that  the  Connecticut  insolvent  laws  did  not  de- 
vest such  title.*  And  in  this  state  all  application  of  its  dis- 
tinctive laws  is  disclaimed  as  to  movables  in  another  state,* 
while  preference  is  given  to  an  attaching  creditor,  though  not 

ilngraham  v.  Oeyer,  13  Mass.  146,  debtor  in  thnt  state,  in  trust  for  the 
7  Am.  Dec.  132;  Blake  v.  Williafns,  6  payment  of  debts,  and  without  other 
Pick.  307,  17  Am.  Dec.  372.  See  adequate  consideration,  are  invalid 
Olivier  v.  Townea,  2  Mart.  N.  S.  97.  as  against  an  attachment,  except  so 
Post,  S  366.    See  post,  gS  353a,  et  acq,   far  as  assented  to  by  the  creditors 

*Ame8  V.  McCamber,  124  Mass.  85.  for  whose  benefit  they  were  made. 
In  Pierce  v.  O'Brien,  129  Mass.  314,  Such  assignments  made  in  another 
37  Am.  Rep.  360,  a  debtor  in  Rhode  state  are  not  binding  in  Massa- 
Island  made  an  assignment  for  the  chtisetts.  Taylor  v.  Columbian  Int. 
henefit  of  creditors,  valid  under  the  Co,  14  Allen,  353.  It  was  therefore 
laws  of  that  state.  The  assignee  held  that  an  assignment  of  movables 
came  into  Massachusetts  and  took  situate  in  Massachusetts,  made  by 
possession  of  personal  property  there  the  debtor  himself  in  another  state, 
belonging  to  the  debtor,  but  before  which,  if  made  in  Massachusetts, 
the  property  was  removed  from  would  be  set  aside  for  want  of  con- 
Massachusetts  it  was  attached  by  C,  sideration,  will  not  be  sustained 
ii  Massachusetts  creditor.  At  this  against  an  attachment  by  a  Massa- 
tiroe  no  creditor  had  assented  to  the  chusetts  creditor,  although  valid  in 
assignment,  and  the  only  considera-  the  place  where  it  is  maae.  As  sus- 
tion  therefor  was  the  acceptance  of  taining  this  position  were  cited 
the  assignee.  Afterward  all  creditors  Zipcey  v.  Thompson,  1  Gray,  243; 
•but  C.  proved  their  claims  in  the  as-  Su.an  v.  Crafts,  124  Mass.  453;  Fall 
signment  proceedings.  The  court  River  Iron  Works  t.  Croade,  15  Pick, 
held  that  the  assignment  was  invalid    11. 

as  against  the  attachment,  it  being       iMead  v.  Dayton,  28  Ck>nn.  33.   See 
the  distinctive  rule  in  Massachusetts   also  post,  §  353j. 
that    voluntary    assignments    by    a        ^Ballard  v.  Winter,  39  Conn.  179. 
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a  citizen,  over  a  foreign  assignee,  under  a  compulsory  aasign- 
ment® 

360.  Pennsylvania. — In  Pennsylvania,  under  the  pastry  acts 
of  that  state,  it  has  been  held  that  an  assignment  made  in  New 
York,  and  recorded  in  Pennsylvania,  operates  as  an  assignment 
in  Pennsylvania  against  all  attachments  subsequent  to  time  of 
recording,  and,  prior  to  that,  against  purchasers  and  creditors 
with  notice.*  But  here  it  is  the  lex  sitvs  that  prevails;  the 
registry  laws  in  Pennsylvania  giving  to  foreign  assignments, 
recorded  in  the  proper  county  of  Pennsylvania,  the  force  of  in- 
traterritorial  assignments.^  And,  as  a  rule,  a  title  can  only  be 
given  in  this  state  conformably  to  the  lex  situs, 

351.  'Kentncky  and  Alabama. — ^An  insolvent  assignment  in 
Ohio  was  held,  in  Kentucky,  in  1868,  not  to  pass,  as  against 
a  subsequent  Kentucky  attaching  creditor,  a  debt  due  the  as- 
signor by  a  citizen  of  Kentucky.* 

In  Alabama  it  has  been  determined  that  a  statute  lien  cre- 
ated in  another  state  will  not  be  enforced  on  personal  property 
in  that  state  against  a  bona  fide  purchaser.* 

352.  Louisiana. — In  Louisiana,  the  law  already  stated  to  be 
held  in  that  state,  that  the  lex  rei  sites  is  the  arbiter,  continues 
to  be  maintained.*  Thus,  it  has  been  ruled  that  under  the 
Louisiana  system,  a  surrender  made  out  of  the  state  of  prop- 
erty situated  in  it  has  no  binding  effect;*  and,  by  the  converse 
of  the  same  principle,  that  where  a  citizen  of  Louisiana,  be- 
ing in  the  state  of  New  York,  executed  a  deed  of  trust  in  con- 
formity with  laws  of  the  latter  state,  conveying  a  fund  in 
that  state  to  trustees,  this  conveyance  could  not  be  impeached 
in  Louisiana.' 

353.  General  rule  is  that  an  extraterritorial  assignment  passes 
no  property  in  movables  unless  in  conformity  to  lex  situs. — We 
may,  in  fine,  hold  it  to  be  the  settled  law  of  our  courts,  both 
Federal  and  state,  that,  as  against  attaching  creditors,  an  ex- 
traterritorial assignment  has  no  effect  unless  valid  by  the  lex 
situs,  even  though  the  assignment  was  valid  by  the  law  of  the 
state  of  the  assignor's  domicil,  in  which  state  it  was  made.* 

i  Paine  v.  Lester,  44  Conn.  196,  26  ^  Johnson  v.  Parker,  4  Bush,  149. 

Am.  Rep.  442.       See  Pond  v.  Cooke,  See  post,  §§  353c,  391. 

45  Conn.  130,  29  Am.  Rep.  668.  ^Marsh   v.   Elstoorih,   37   Ala.   85. 

lErans  v.  Dunkelherger^  3  Grant,  See  ante,  §  318a. 

Cas.  134.    See  Leicis  v.  Barry,  72  Pa.  iFell  v.  Darden,  17  La.  Ann.  236. 

18,  ante,  §  275.    See  also  post,  §  353g.  ^Brent  v.  Shouse,  15  La.  Ann.  110. 

^Xohle  V.  Thompson  Oil  Co,  79  Pa.  iHullin  v.  l^aure,  16  La.  Ann.  622. 

354,  21  Am.  Rep.  66.  iPost,   §§   386-391 ;    Green  v.   Van 
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To  this  rule  two  qualifications  are  to  be  observed.  In  the  first 
place,  property  once  vested  in  an  assignee  will  not  be  disturbe<l 
in  another  state,  while  retained  by  him  in  possession,  no  mat- 
ter how  defective  by  the  law  of  the  latter  state  the  assignment 
may  be.^    In  the  second  place,  we  must  remember  that  in  some 


Ituskirk,  6  Wall.  307,  18  L.  ed.  699, 
7  Wall.  139,  19  L.  ed.  109;  Felch  v. 
Bughee,  48  Me.  9,  77  Am.  Dec.  203; 
Ames  V.  McCamber,  124  Mass.  85; 
Bishop  V.  Holconthf  10  Ck>mi.  444; 
Paine  v.  Lester,  44  Conn.  196.  26  Am. 
Rop.  442;  Pond  v.  Cooke,  45  Conn. 
130,  29  Am.  Rop.  668;  Ouillander  v. 
liotrell,  35  N.  Y.  657;  Vamum  v. 
Camp,  13  N.  J.  L.  326.  25  Am.  Dec. 
476;  Bentlpy  v.  Whittemore,  19  N. 
J.  Eq.  366;\^<ricJtcr  v.  Tinkhamy  35 
On.  176,  89  Am.  Dec.  280;  Olimer  v. 
To^mcsj  2  Alart,  N.  S.  97 ;  Johnson  v. 
Parker,  4  Bush,  149. 

As  sustaining  the  text,  see  2  South- 
em  Law  Rev.  for  April,  1873,  pp. 
223  et  seq.  As  holding  to  the  old 
doctrine,  see  opinion  of  Ranney.  J., 
in  Swearingen  v.  Moms,  14  Ohio  St. 
424,  who,  however,  conceded  that 
local  liens  have  priority. 

Where,  in  pursuance  of  a  contract 
to  be  performed  in  a  series  of  states, 
particular  transfers  of  property  are 
to  he  made,  such  transfers  are  to  be 
in  subordination  to  the  lew  rei  8it(B 
Morqan  v.  A'eti?  Orleans,  M.  d  T.  R. 
Co,  2  Woods,  244,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  9,- 
804.     See  ante,  §  292^. 

As  leading  to  conclusions  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  text  may  be  men- 
tioned Aforrow  v.  Alexander,  24  N. 
C.  (2  Ired.  L.)  388.  In  this  case  a 
father,  domiciled  in  South  Carolina, 
loaned  to  his  daughter,  resident  in 
North  Carolina,  a  slave;  and  subse- 
quently made  a  gift  of  the  slave  to 
the  daughter  for  life,  with  remain- 
der to  her  issue.  This  limitation,  it 
was  admitted,  would  have  been  bad 
in  South  Carolina;  and,  though  good 
in  North  Carolina,  was  rejected  by 
the  supreme  court  of  that  state,  on 
the  ground  that  the  lew  domicilii  of 
the  father  should  prevail.  The  rea- 
son given  was  that  it  was  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  testator  had  the 
South  Carolina  law  in  his  mind  at 
the   time.       But    bo    far    from    this 


being  the  case,  we  most  conclude, 
supposing  that  the  grantor  intended 
to  execute  a  valid  instrument,  that 
he  had  the  law  of  North  Carolina  in 
his  mind,  by  which  the  instrument 
would  be  effectual. 

In  Allen  v.  Bain,  2  Head,  100,  B., 
who  was  domiciled  in  Pennsylvania, 
assigned  to  tnistees  for  creditors  a 
legacy  to  which  he  was  entitled 
under  the  will  of  a  testator  who  was 
domiciled  in  Davidson  county.  Tenn. 
The  assignment  was  duly  executed 
and  acknowledged  on  March  30.  1857. 
before  a  commissioner  from  Tennes- 
see in  Philadelphia.  It  was  forward- 
ed to  Tennessee,  and  filed  for  registry 
in  Davidson  county,  Tenn.,  in  June, 
1857.  In  October,"  1857,  the  legacy 
was  attached  in  Tennessee  at  the  suit 
of  C,  a  creditor  of  B.  The  court 
held  that  either  the  lew  domicilii  or 
the  lew  loci  actus  must  prevail ;  that 
in  either  of  these  alternatives  the 
law  of  Pennsylvania  must  be  taken: 
and  that  by  that  law  the  assignment 
was  bad,  not  having  been  recorded. 
The  mischiefs  which  would  arise 
from  a  general  adoption  of  the  ruling 
in  this  case  are  shown  in  2  Southern 
Law  Rev.  for  April,  1873,  p.  242. 

»"When  properly  has  once  vested 
in  a  trustee,  assignee,  or  receiver,  by 
the  law  of  the  sfiite  where  the  prop- 
erty is  situated,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  it  is  done  under  the 
local  law  of  the  state  or  under  the 
common  law.  The  law  of  another 
state  will  not  devest  the  trustee,  as- 
signee, or  receiver,  of  his  right  to 
the  propertjr,  should  he  take  it  into 
such  state  m  the  performance  of  his 
duty."  Park,  Ch.  J.,  in  Pond  v. 
Cooke.  45  Conn.  132,  29  Am.  Rep. 
668;  Crapo  v.  Kelly,  16  Wall.  610. 
21  L.  ed.  430;  Wales  v.  Alden,  22 
Pick.  245;  Delane  v.  Moore,  14  How. 
253,  14  L.  ed.  409;  Taylor  v.  Board- 
man,  25  Vt.  581 ;  Bruce  v.  Smith,  3 
Harr.  &  J.  499. 
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jurisdictions,  where  the  attaching  creditor  is  domiciled  in  the 
same  state  with  the  assignor,  he  may  be  precluded,  on  grounds 
elsewhere  stated,  from  disputing  the  assignment  in  a  foreign 
court  ^  At  the  same  time,  the  rule  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  is  that  such  co-domicil  makes  no  difference,* 
and  this,  in  a  matter  of  interstate  law,  is  decisive. 

353V^.  Foreign  voluntary  assignments  with  preferences  may 
he  inoperative  by  local  policy. — According  to  Judge  Story, 
whether  a  voluntary  assignment  with  preferences  carries  mov- 
ables depends  upon  the  lex  loci  contractiis.  ^  This  may  be  true 
as  between  the  parties  to  the  assignment,  but  the  rule  does 
not  hold  good  when  the  question  arises  whether  a  particular 
movable  passes  by  a  foreign  voluntary  assignment  with  pref- 
erences. In  such  case  the  lex  situs  must  prevail.  If  by  that 
law  voluntary  assignments  with  preferences  are  proscribed,  as 
against  business  morality,  then  to  a  foreign  assignment  will 
not  be  conceded  a  force  denied  to  a  domestic  assignment  of  the 
same  class,  and  such  an  assignment  will  not  be  good  as  against 
a  subsequent  attaching  creditor.^  At  the  same  time  there  are 
cases,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  which,  when  the  assignee  under 
such  an  assignment  has  taken  possession  of  the  movables  in 
question,  his  title  will  not  be  devested  by  the  fact  that  the 
assignment  is  of  a  character  prohibited  by  the  lex  situs.^ 

353a.  Extraterritorial  effect  of  voluntary  assignments  for 
creditors;  distinction  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  assign- 
ments.— It  has  been  deemed  expedient  in  this  connection  to 
discuss  the  entire  subject  of  the  conflict  of  laws  with  respect  to 
assignments  for  creditors,  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and 
formulating,  so  far  as  possible,  the  specific  rules  applicable  to 
the  subject,  including  real,  as  well  as  personal,  property. 

There  is  a  broad  distinction,  in  respect  to  their  extraterritor- 
ial effect,  between  voluntary  assignments  for  creditors  and  as- 

tPo%t,  §  369;   Thurston  v.  Rosen-  89  Am.  Dec.  280;  Mason  v.  Strieker, 

field,  42  Mo.  474,  97  Am.  Dec.  351.  37  Ga.  262.    See  ante,  §  348. 

4 Ante,  §  346.  ^Ante,   §  363;   Orapo  v.  Kelly,  16 

On  this  topic  will  be  found  some  Wall.  610,   21   L.  ed.   430;   Pond  v. 

acute  remarks  by  Fiore,  §  341.  Cooke,   46   Conn.   132,   29  Am.   Rep. 

iConfl.  L.  $  423  f.  668;  United  States  v.  Bank  of  United 

tZipcey  v.  Thompson,  1  Gray,  243;  States,  8  Rob.   (La.)   262.     See  Duri- 

Maherry  v.  Shisler,  I   Harr.    (Del.)  das  v.  Bowler,  3  McLean,  397,  Fed. 

349;  Strieker  v.  Tinkham,  35  (5a.  177,  Gas.  No.  4,141. 
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signmentA  in  invitum  under  foreign  bankruptcy  or  insolvency 
statutes.  As  elsewhere*  shown,  the  tendency  of  modem  author- 
ity is  to  deny  all  extraterritorial  effect  to  assignments  of  the 
latter  class,  or  at  least  to  admit  their  force  only  as  against  resi- 
dents of  the  states  in  which  the  proceedings  are  instituted;  but 
while,  as  will  be  subsequently  shown,  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  governing  law  with  respect  to  vol- 
untary assignments  for  creditors,  and  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  extraterritorial  effect  will  be  accorded  to  them, 
none  of  the  cases  deny  altogether,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
the  extraterritorial  effect  of  such  assignments,  either  with  re- 
spect to  real  or  personal  property. 

The  general  subject  of  assignments  in  invitttm  under  foreign 
bankruptcy  or  assignment  statutes  is  elsewhere  discussed;  but 
it  is  important  to  observe  in  this  connection  that  an  assignment, 
though  voluntarily  made,  if  made  under  a  statute  having  a 
bankruptcy  feature, — i.  e.,  a  statute  which  provides  for  the  dis- 
charge of  debts  of  all  creditors  who  accept  dividends  under  the 
assignment,  or  otherwise  participate  therein, — ^is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  assignment  in  invitum  for  this  purpose ;  and  is  therefore 
not  governed  by  the  principles  applicable  to  voluntary  assign- 
ments.^    Upon  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  that  the  con- 

1  See  pott,  I  390a.  N.  £.  689,  is  to  the  same  effect  al- 

s  Thus,   the   following  cases  have  though  the  property  actually  involved 

held  that  an  assignment,  though  vol-  in  that  case  was  real  property, 
untarily  made  under  the  Wisconsin       And  the  same  has  been  held  with 

statute  which  contains  a  provision  to  respect  to  an  assignment  under  the 

the  effect  stated  in  the  text,  does  not,  Minnesota  statute,  which  contains  k 

at    least   as   against   creditors,   pass  provision  of  the  character  stated  in 

the  title  to  personal  property  in  an-  the  text.    Security  Trust  Co,  v.  Dodd, 

other  state.    Barth  y.  Backus,  140  N.  173  U.  S.  624,  43  L.  ed.  835,  19  Sup. 

Y.  230,  23  L.  R.  A.  47,  37  Am.  St.  Ct  Rep.  545;  Franzen  v.  Hutchinson, 

Rep.  646,  36  N.  E.  425;   Segnitz  v.  94  Iowa,  95,  62  N.  W.  698;  McClure 

Garden  City  Bkg,  d  T.  Co.  107  Wis.  v.  Campbell,  71  Wis.  350,  5  Am.  St. 

171,  50  L.  R,  A.  327,  81  Am.  St.  Rep.  Rep.  220,  37  N.  W.  343.     This  posi- 

830,  83  N.  W.  327.  tion   accords  with   the   earlier  deei- 

Townsend  v.  Coxe,  151   111.  62,  37  sions  in  Minnesota  as  to  the  charae- 
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veyance  of  the  property  of  a  corporation  to  a  receiver,  under  a 
decree  which  three  fourths  of  the  shareholders  had  sought  and 
none  had  opposed,  is  to  be  deemed  voluntary  for  this  purpose.' 
But  a  general  deed  of  assignment  to  a  receiver  executed  by  a 
partnership  pursuant  to  a  decree  of  court  must  be  regarded  as 
involuntary.*  And  so,  a  statute  which  declares  that  an  instru- 
ment by  which  an  insolvent  debtor  transfers  all  of  his  property 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  creditors  shall  be  illegal,  and  the  prop- 
erty shall  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  all  the  creditors, — is,, 
in  effect,  an  insolvent  law  which  has  no  extraterritorial  opera- 
tion.*^ 

3531).  Discrimination  between  residents  and  nonresidents  gen- 
erally.— ^It  will  be  observed  by  referring  to  the  following  sec- 
tions in  which  the  various  aspects  of  the  subject  are  discussed, 
that  the  courts,  in  passing  upon  the  effect  of  foreign  assignments 
upon  property  at  the  forum,  have  frequently  discriminated  in 
favor  of  resident  creditors  of  the  assignor  and  against  nonresi- 
dent creditors,  and  have  occasionally  discriminated  against 
creditors  resident  in  the  state  where  the  assignment  was  made 
and  the  assignor  was  domiciled,  and  in  favor  of  creditors  resi- 

ter  of  the  act.  See  Wendell  v.  Lehon,  erty  of  the  debtor  in  Washington  to 
30  Minn.  234^  15  N.  W.  109;  Re  the  assignee  as  against  a  subsequent 
Manriy  32  Minn.  60,  19  N.  W.  347;  attaching  creditor  who  is  a  resident 
Jenks  V.  Ludden,  34  Minn.  482,  27   of  Missouri. 

N.  W.  188.  But  it  seems  to  be  op-  «Ward  v.  Connecticut  Pipe  Mfg. 
posed  to  the  character  attributed  to  Co.  71  Conn.  346,  42  L.  R.  A.  706,  71 
the  act  by  Covey  v.  Cutler,  56  Minn.  Am.  St.  Rep.  207,  41  Atl.  1057. 
18,  56  N.  W.  256,  and  Hawkins  v.  *Catlin  v.  WUcoat  Silver  Plate  Co, 
Ireland,  64  Minn.  339,  58  Am.  St.  123  Ind.  477,  8  L.  R.  A.  62,  18  Am. 
Rep.  634,  67  N.  W.  73.  St,  Rep.  338,  24  N.  E.  250. 

Whitman  v.  Mast.  B,  d  B.  Co.  11  ^Toof  v.  Miller,  73  Miss.  756,  19 
Wash.  318,  48  Am.  St.  Rep.  874,  39  So.  677.  It  was  accordingly  held  in 
Pac.  649,  relying  upon  the  Minnesota  this  case  that  such  statute  does  not 
cases  last  cited,  held  that  an  assign-  apply  to  a  sale,  by  a  resident  of  the 
ment  under  the  Minnesota  statute  is  state  in  which  the  statute  was  enact- 
a  voluntary  assignment  when  made  ed  to  another  resident  thereof,  of 
upon  the  motion  of  the  debtor  him-  personal  property  situated  in  another 
self,  and  will  pass  the  personal  prop-   state. 
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dent  in  u  third  state.  The  distinction  based  upon  the  residence 
of  the  attacking  creditor  has,  however,  been  expressly  repu- 
diated in  a  number  of  cases ;  ^  and  the  right  thus  to  discriminate 
against  citizens  of  another  state  has  been  expressly  denied  as 
contrary  to  the  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  that  '^citi- 
zens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privil^;es  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  several  states/'^  A  decision*  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  a  somewhat  analogous  case  is 
relied  upon  to  support  this  position,  though  it  is  not  clear  that 
that  decision  cannot  be  distinguished.  But  even  assuming  that 
the  constitutional    objection  is  well  taken,  it    is    nevertheless 

^Franzen  ▼.  Hutchinsofif  94  Iowa,  they  were  such,  privileges  granted  to 

96,  62  N.  W.  698;  Segnitz  v.  Garden  citizens  of  Tennessee.    It  wiU  be  ob- 

City  Bkg,  d  T.  Co.  107  Wis.  171,  50  served  that  no  question  was  involved 

L.  R.  A.  327,  81  Am.  St.  Rep.  830,  in  this  case  as  to  the  right  to  remove 

S3  N.  W.  327.  local   assets  to  another   jurisdiction 

So,  the  court  in  Barth  v.  B<icku8,  for  distribution ;  but  merely  the  right 

140   N.  Y.  230,  23  L.  R.  A-  47,  37  of  resident  creditors  having  no  spo- 

Am.  St.  Rep.  545,  35  N.  £.  425,  which  cific  lien  to  a  preference  over  nonres- 

^xpressly  repudiates  the  distinction,  ident  creditors,   citizens  of  another 

s«i   far  as  assignments   under   insol-  state,  in  the  distribution  within  th* 

vency  or  bankruptcy  laws  are   con-  jurisdiction  of  the  local  assets  of  a 

•cerned,  uses  language  indicating  that  foreign  corporation.     The  attempted 

it  should  also  be  repudiated  as  ap-  discrimination  was  therefore  purely 

plied   to   voluntary   assignments   for  arbitrary,  and  rested  upon  no  inher- 

ereditors.  ent  difference  between  the  situation 

^Belfast  8av.  Bank  v.  Btowe,  34  of  resident  creditors  and  that  of  non- 

C  C.  A.  229,  63  U.  S.  App.  14,  92  resident  creditors  relatively  to  the 

Fed.  100.  assets  in  question.     The  discrimina- 

^Blake  v.  McClung,  172  U.  S.  239,  tion  referred  to  in  the  text,  however, 

43  L.  ed.  432,  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  165.  is  only  applied  when  a  foreign  as- 

It  was  held  in  this  case  that  a  stat-  signee  is  seeking  to  remove  local  as- 

ute  of  Tennessee  which  provided  that,  sets  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  such 

in  the  distribution  of  the  assets  of  attempt  is  resisted  by  domestic  cred- 

insolvent    corporations,   residents  of  itors.    The  reason  underlying  the  dis- 

Tennessee  should  have  priority  over  tinction,  namely,   that    local    assets 

simple  contract  creditors  who  were  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 

nonresidents,  was  repugnant  to  the  jurisdiction    so   as   to   compel    local 

Federal       Constitution,      upon      the  creditors  to  go  beyond  the  jurisdlc- 

^ound  that  it  withheld  from  citizens  tion  for  relief,  does  not  apply  to  non- 

•of  other  states,  as  such,  and  because  resident  creditors;  and  it  is  not  dear 
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necessary,  in  considering  the  decisions  with  respect  to  extra- 
territorial effect  of  voluntary  assignments,  to  observe  whether 
or  not  they  rest  upon,  and  are  limited  by,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  rights  of  resident  and  nonresident  creditors ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  the  constitutional  objection  does  not  apply  if  the 
attacking  creditor  is  a  foreign  corporation,  or  for  any  other 
reason  is  not  a  citizen,  as  distinguished  from  a  resident,  of  an- 
other state;*  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  a  court  which  has  held 
foreign  assignments  ineffectual  as  against  resident  creditors 
under  the  same  circumstances  under  which  it  has  upheld  them 
as  against  nonresident  creditors  is  obliged  to  discontinue  the 
discrimination  as  unconstitutional,  it  may  elect  to  extend  the 
protection  to  nonresident  creditors,  rather  than  to  withdraw  it 
from  resident  creditors/  For  these  reasons  the  distinction  has 
been  preserved  in  the  following  sections. 

363c.  When  foreign  assignment  not  opposed  to  lex  rei  sitse  et 
fori. — Some  of  the  courts  have  carried  the  discrimination  in 

but  that  this  difference  between  the  who  are  "citizens"  of  another  state, 
situation  of  resident  and  nonresident  assunied  that  the  state  courts  would 
creditors  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  not  reaffirm  it  as  a  principle  of  law 
discrimination,  even  when  applied  with  reference  to  its  remnants,  so 
against  citizens  of  another  state,  not-  far  as  those  remnants  might  give 
withstanding  that  the  practical  ap-  priority  to  resident  creditors  over 
plication  of  the  distinction  permits  nonresidents  not  citizens  of  other 
a  resident  creditor  to  obtain,  by  at-   states. 

tachment  or  other  process,  a  prefer-  ^Belfast  8a/v.  Bank  v.  Htowey  34 
ence  which  could  not  be  obtained  by  C.  C.  A.  229,  63  U.  S.  App.  14,  92 
a  citizen  of  another  state  under  the  Fed.  100,  however,  seems  to  assume 
same  circumstances,  and  thus  inci-  that  the  abrogation,  as  unconstitu- 
dentally  produces  a  result  which  tional,  of  the  discrimination  in  favor 
transcends  the  reason  for  the  dis-  of  resident  creditors  and  against  non- 
crimination,  resident  creditors  who  are  citizens  of 
*  Belfast  8av.  Bank  v.  Stmoe,  34  another  state  operates  to  make  the 
C.  C.  A.  229,  63  U.  S.  App.  14,  92  foreign  assignment  effective  as 
Fed.  100,  however,  assumed  that  the  against  resident  creditors,  if,  by  the 
local  rule  established  by  the  decisions  rule  previously  in  force,  it  would 
of  the  Maine  courts,  having  been  have  been  effective  as  against  non- 
abrogated  as  unconstitutional  so  far  resident  creditors  who  were  citizens 
us  it  discriminated  against  creditors  of  another  state. 
Vol.  I.  CoNFL.  of  Laws — 4S. 
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favor  of  resident  attacking  creditors  to  the  extent  of  denying, 
as  against  them,  any  effect  to  a  foreign  voluntary  assignment 
for  creditors  with  respect  to  real  or  personal  property  located 
at  the  forum,  or  debts  due  from  residents  of  the  forum,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  valid  by  the  law  of  the  assignor's  domicil 
and  of  the  place  where  it  was  made>  and  if  made  at  the  forum 
by  a  person  domiciled  there  would  have  been  contrary  neither 
to  the  law  nor  public  policy  of  the  forum.  ^  This  doctrine  rests 
upon  the  general  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  public  policy 
of  the  forum  to  permit  the  property  or  funds  of  a  nonresident 
assignor  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  state  before  his  creditors  re- 
siding in  the  state  have  been  paid,  thus  compelling  them  to  seek 
redress  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  An  analogy  has  been  sug- 
gested between  this  doctrine  and  the  rule,  applicable  to  the  an- 
cillary administration  of  the  estate  of  a  decedent^  which  requires 
that  local  creditors  shall  be  paid  out  of  local  assets  before  the 
same  are  transmitted  to  the  domiciliary  administrator  or  ex- 
ecutor; but,  as  shown  in  a  subsequent  section,^  this  rule  is  not 
generally  applied  so  as  to  give  local  creditors  any  preference 
over  nonresident  creditors  of  the  decedent,  whereas  the  doctrine 
in  question,  if  maintained,  operates  to  prefer  local  creditors  over 
nonresident  creditors  of  the  assignor.     The  doctrine  is  against 

iHeyer  v.  Alexander,  108  III.  385;  branch  office  in  Illinois  and  tnsiB- 

\yoodward  v.  Brooks,  128  III.  222,  3  acted  business  there,  although  the  in- 

L.  R.  A.  702,  16  Am.  St.  Rep.  104,  debtedness  due  from  the  assagnor  to 

20  N.  E.  685 ;  Smith  ▼.  Lamson  Bros,  it  grew  out  of  contracts  entered  into 

184  111.  71,  56  N.  E.  387 ;  Sheldon  v.  in  Illinois.      It    appeared,  however, 

Wheeler,  32  Fed.  773   (following  the  that  the  corporation  had  not,  at  the 

minois  rule) ;  Fow  ▼.  Adams,  5  Me.  time  its  attachment  was  levied,  com- 

245;  Chafee  v.  Fourth  Nat.  Bank,  71  plied  with  the  requirements  of  the 

Me.  614,  36  Am.  Rep.  345;  Happy  ▼.  Illinois  st&tute  prescribing  the  con- 

Priokett,  24  Wash.  290,  64  Pac.  528.  ditions  of  doing  business  within  the 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  v.  White-  state,  though  it  did  comply  with  the 

head,  185  Dl.  454,  76  Am.  St.  Rep.  same  before  the  final  determination 

51,  56  N.  E.  1106,  refused  to  apply  of  the  action, 
the  rule  in  favor  of  a  New  Jersey       «  See  post,  f  640. 
corporation     which     maintained     a 
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the  clear  weight  of  authority.*  While  many  of  the  cases,  ap- 
plying the  distinctive  policy  of  the  forum,  refuse  to  give  effect 
to  a  foreign  voluntary  assignment  even  with  respect  to  personal 
property  at  the  forum,  or  to  debts  due  from  residents  of  the 

t  In  Btowe  v.  Belf<i8t  Sav.  Bank,  against  resident  creditors  of  the  lat- 
92  Fed.  90,  the  doctrine  of  the  Illi-  ter  state,  is  assumed  by  the  cases 
nois  and  Maine  caaes  cited  in  the  last  cited  in  the  subsequent  sections  which 
note  was  distinctly  repudiated  by  the  deal  with  the  question  whether  the 
United  States  circuit  court  sitting  in  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract 
Maine.  It  was  held  in  that  case  that  is  made,  or  that  of  the  place  where 
a  voluntary  assignment  for  creditors  the  property  is  situated  or  the  as- 
made  in  Massachusetts  by  a  resident  signor's  debtor  resides,  governs  as  to 
of  that  state,  complying  with  all  the  the  validity  of  the  assignment  in  case 
requirements  of  the  law  of  Maine  as  of  a  conflict.  The  following  cases 
to  the  conveyance  of  real  property,  expressly  assert  or  concede  that  gen- 
was  effective  to  transfer  the  title  to  eral  principle,  even  as  against  resi- 
such  property  in  the  latter  state,  dent  creditors  of  the  state  where  the 
even  as  against  a  resident  of  Maine  property  is  found,  or  the  assignor's 
who  attached  the  same  subsequently  debtor  resides:  Black  v.  Zacharie,  3 
to  the  assignment.  The  court  refused  How.  4S3,  11  L.  ed.  690;  J.  M,  Ath- 
to  follow  the  decision  in  Foo  v.  erton  Co.  v.  Ives,  20  Fed.  894;  Van 
Adams,  5  Me.  245,  because  it  deemed  Wyck  v.  Read,  43  Fed.  716;  Camp- 
that  decision  erroneous  upon  prin-  hell  v.  Colorado  Coal  d  I.  Co.  9  Ck>lo. 
ciple,  and  not  a  decision  which  the  60,  10  Pac.  248;  First  Nat.  Bank  v. 
Federal  courts  were  bound  to  follow.  Walker,  61  Conn.  164,  23  Atl.  696; 
The  decision  of  the  circuit  court  was  Miller  v.  Kemaghan,  66  Ga.  156; 
affirmed  by  the  circuit  court  of  ap-  Princeton  Mfg.  Co.  v.  White,  68  Ga. 
peals  in  Belfast  8av.  Bank  v.  Stoioe,  96;  Rubel  v.  Louisville  Bkg.  Co,  10 
34  C.  C.  A.  229,  63  U.  S.  App.  14,  Ky.  L.  Rep.  1021 ;  Coflin  v.  Kelling, 
92  Fed.  100,  upon  the  ground  that  83  Ky.  649,  Overruling  in  effect 
the  local  rule  announced  in  Fox  v.  Johnson  v.  Parker,  4  Bush,  149; 
Adams,  6  Me.  246,  had,  in  effect,  been  Covey  v.  Cutler,  66  Minn.  18,  66  N. 
abrogated  by  a  decision  of  the  United  W.  255 ;  Askew  v.  La  Cygne  Exch. 
States  Supreme  Court.  See  ante,  §  Bank,  83  Mo.  366,  63  Am.  Rep.  690; 
.353b,  note  3.  Frazier  v.   Fredericks,   24   N.   J.   L. 

The  general  principle  that  a  for-  162;  Speed  v.  May,  17  Pa.  91,  65  Am. 

eign  assignment  for  creditors,  valid  Dec.   540;    Smith's  Appeal,   104  Pa. 

by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  381 ;    Carter-Battle     Grocer     Co.     v. 

made,  and  not  contrary  to  the  law  Jackson,   18  Tex.   Civ.  App.  353,  45 

or    policy    of    the    place    where    the  S.    W.    615;    Weider   v.    Maddox,   66 

property   is   situated,   or   where   the  Tex.  372,  59  Am.  Rep.  617,  1  S.  W. 

debtor     resides    if   the  property    in-  168. 

volved    is   an    indebtedness   due   the  And  tlie  following  cases  assert  the 

assignor,  will    be    upheld    even    as  general   principle   without  expressly 
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forum}  it  will  be  found  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  assign- 
ment, though  valid  by  the  law  of  the  assignor's  domicil,  and  of 
the  place  where  it  was  made,  would,  if  made  at  the  forum  by  a 
person  domiciled  there,  have  been  contrary  to  its  law  or  public 
policy. 

Even  the  courts  which  take  the  extreme  position  of  denjnng 
the  extraterritorial  effect,  as  against  resident  creditors,  of  an 
assignment  which  does  not  violate  the  local  law,  do  not  deny  it 
such  effect  as  against  the  assignor  or  a  resident  debtor  of  the 
latter,^  nor,  as  already  shown,  against  his  nonresident  cred- 
itor.* 

referring  to  any  distinction  based  pose  of  showing  that  the  doctrine  re- 
upon  the  residence  of  the  attacking  f erred  to  at  the  beginning  of  the 
creditors,  though,  as  a  matter  of  section,  denying  extraterritorial  ef- 
fact,  the  residence  of  the  attacking  feet  to  foreign  assignments  as 
creditors  in  these  cases  either  does  against  the  rights  of  resident  cred- 
not  appear,  or  it  appears  that  they  itors,  is  opposed  to  the  weight  of 
were  nonresidents  of  the  forum:  authority,  as  applied  to  voluntary 
Walter  v.  Whitlock,  9  Fla.  86,  76  assignments  which  are  not  contrary- 
Am.  Dec.  607;  Moore  v.  Land,  Title  to  the  law  or  publie  policy  of  the 
(€  T.  Co.  82  Md.  288^  33  Atl.  641;  place  where  the  property  is  found. 
/.vppann  v.  Bauer,  17  Mo.  App.  678;  or  where  the  assignor's  debtor  re- 
Ikoberts  v.  Norcroas,  69  N.  H.  533,  46   sides. 

Atl.  560;  Vandrrpocl  v.  Oortnan,  140  <  Thus,  the  court  in  Woodward  v. 
N.  Y.  503,  24  L.  R.  A.  548,  37  Am.  Brooke,  128  111.  222,  3  L.  R.  A.  702, 
St.  Rep.  601,  35  N.  E.  932;  Thompe<m  15  Am.  St  Rep.  104,  20  N.  E.  685. 
V.  Fry,  51  Hun,  296,  4  K.  Y.  Supp.  says  that,  in  the  absence  of  claims 
166;  Kclstadt  v.  Reilly,  55  How.  Pr.  of  domestic  creditors,  the  assignee, 
373;  Wing  v.  BradneTf  162  Pa.  72,  under  a  valid  voluntary  foreign  as- 
29  Atl.  291;  Cook  v.  Van  Horn,  81  signment  for  creditors,  may  reduce 
Wis.  291,  50  N.  W.  893.  to  his  possession  the  property,  and 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  collect  the  debts  assigned  to  him 
the  foregoing  cases  require  that  the  within  Illinois,  and  that  debtors  lu 
foreign  assignment  shall,  in  all  re-  the  latter  state  owing  the  assignor 
spects,  comply  with  the  law  of  the  and  having  no  set-off  will  be  coni- 
plaoe  where  the  property  was  sit-  pelled  to  pay  the  assignee, 
uated,  or  where  the  assignor's  debtor  ^Woodward  v.  Brooke,  128  111.  222. 
resides,  in  order  to  be  upheld  as  3  L.  R.  A.  702,  15  Am.  St.  Rep.  104. 
against  resident  creditors.  The  rule  20  N.  E.  685;  Consolidated  Tank 
in  this  respect  is  discussed  in  subse-  Line  Co,  v.  Collier,  148  111.  259,  39 
quent  sections.  The  cases  are  cited  Am.  St.  Rep.  181,  35  N.  E.  756;  Wal 
in  this  connection  only  for  the  pur-    ton  v.  Detroit  Copper  d  Brass  Roll 
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S53d«  Af  between  law  of  place  where  auigROT  domiciled  and 
that  of  place  where  assigniunent  made. — ^Assuming  that  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  property  is  located,  or  the  assignor's 
debtor  resides,  does  not  govern  in  a  particular  respect,  the  quesr 
tion  may  arise  whether  the  law  of  the  assignor's  domidl,  or  that 
of  the  place  where  the  assignment  was  made,  governs  in  that 
respect^  though,  generally,  the  assignment  is  made  at  the  as- 
signor's domicil,  so  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  two. 
In  case  of  such  a  conflict,  however,  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  assignment  was  made  will  doubtless  prevail  over  the  law  of 
the  assignor's  domicil,  unless  the  assignment  was  executed  with 
reference  to  the  latter  law,  and  was  intended  to  have  its  opera- 
tion in  the  state  of  the  domicil,^  or  was  executed  in  another 

ing  Mills,  37  HI.  App.  264.  The  fol-  who  are  residents  of  the  state  in 
lowing  cases,  without  conceding  that  which  the  assignment  was  made, 
the  rule  would  be  different  in  case  They  are,  however,  cited  in  this  con- 
of  an  attacking  creditor  who  was  a  nection  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
resident  of  the  state  in  which  the  the  general  principle  that  the  as- 
property  was  located,  or  the  assign-  signment,  if  it  does  not  contravene 
or's  debtor  resided,  hold  that  the  as-  the  local  law  or  public  policy,  will  be 
signment,  if  not  opposed  to  the  local  given  extraterritorial  effect,  at  least 
law  or  policy,  will  be  accorded  extra-  as  against  creditors  who  reside  in 
territorial  effect,  at  least  as  against  the  state  where  it  was  made;  and 
creditors  of  the  assignor  resident  in  not  for  the  purpose  of  showing  by 
the  state  where  it  was  made:  Bal-  what  law  the  validity  of  the  assign- 
8 ted  V.  Straus,  32  Fed.  279;  Whipple  ment  is  to  be  determined. 
V.  Thayer,  16  Pick.  25,  26  Am.  Dec.  i  An  assignment  for  the  b^ieflt  of 
626;  Daniels  v.  Willard,  16  Pick.  36;  creditors  executed  in  another  state 
Burlock  v.  Taylor,  16  Pick.  335;  by  a  Michigan  corporation  with  ex- 
Benedict  V.  Parmenter,  13  Gray,  88;  press  reference  to  Michigan,  and  in- 
Nohle  V.  Smith,  6  R.  I.  446;  Cramp-  tended  to  have  its  first  operation  in 
tan  V.  Valido  Marble  Co.  60  Vt.  291,  that  state,  is  to  be  treated  in  passing 
1  L.  R.  A.  120,  16  Atl.  153;  Mowry  upon  its  validity  as  if  originally 
V.  Crocker,  6  Wis.  326.  executed  in  Miclugan.    Richardson  v. 

Some  of  these  cases  go  further,  Rogers,  45  Mich.  591,  8  N.  W.  526. 
and  hold  that  the  fact  that  the  as-  So,  in  McKibbin  v.  Ellingson,  68 
signment  does  not  comply  in  certain  Minn.  205,  49  Am.  St.  Rep.  499,  59 
respects  with  the  law  of  the  place  N.  W.  1003,  it  was  held  that  an  as- 
where  the  property  is  located  or  the  signment  for  creditors  by  a  resident 
assignor's  debtor  resides  does  not  af-  of  North  Dakota,  in  which  state  the 
feet  its  validity  as  against  creditors  property  and  business  were  located. 
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state  for  the  express  purpose  of  evading  the  law  of  the  domiciL* 
At  least,  the  law  of  the  state  where  the  assignment  is  made  will 
prevail  over  the  law  of  the  domicil  when  the  business  of  the 
assignor  was  conducted  in  the  former  state.  ^ 

SSSe.  Afiignment  by  corporation. — ^A  provision  in  the  charter 
of  a  corporation  prohibiting  it  from  making  a  general  assign- 
ment for  creditors  will,  of  course,  prevail  wherever  the  corpora- 
tion may  undertake  to  make  such  an  assignment;  but  a  general 
law  to  that  effect  in  the  state  in  which  the  corporation  is  char- 
tered will  not  invalidate  an  assignment  made  by  the  corporation 
in  another  state.  ^  A  general  provision  of  the  local  law,  how- 
ever, that  no  corporation  shall  make  an  assignment  for  creditors 
does  not  invalidate  such  an  assignment  made  within  the  state 
by  a  foreign  corporation  doing  business  within  the  state,  if  not 
prohibited  by  its  charter.^     A  fortiori,  such  an  assignment  will 

to  an  assignee  residing  in  Minnesota,  bers  of  which  resided  there,  was  gor- 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  Min-  emed  by  the  law  of  that  state,  even 
nesota,  but  taken  out  and  recorded  with  respect  to  a  stock  of  mercfaan- 
in  North  Dakota  as  required  by  the  dise  in  a  branch  store  conducted  by 
law  of  the  latter  state,  was  a  North  the  firm  in  Indiana,  where  the  other 
Dakota  assignment,  and  its  validity  member  of  the  firm  resided.  To  simi- 
was  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  lar  effect  are  Egbert  y.  Baker,  5B 
that  state.  The  court  said  that  that  Conn.  319,  20  Atl.  4fi6;  Be  Paige  d 
would  be  true  even  if  the  assignment  8.  Lumber  Co,  31  Minn.  I36>  16  N. 
were  to  be  regarded  as  having  been  W.  700;  Orady  v.  Botoe,  11  Daly, 
executed  in  Minnesota,  though,  as  a  259;  Re  Browning  (N.  J.)  57  Atl. 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  held  that  the  860. 

recording  of  the  assignment  in  North  iWarren  v.  First  Nat.  Bank,  149 
Dakota  was  the  final  act  by  which  111.  9,  25  L.  R.  A.  746,  38  N.  E.  1^; 
the  assignment  was  consummated.        Zucker  v.  Froment,  5  Pa.  Dist.  R. 

^Hoover  v.  Kansas  City  Packing  579;  East  Side  Bank  v.  Columbus 
Co.  1  App.  D.  C.  268.  Tanning  Co.  170  Pa,  1,  32  AU.  639. 

^Smedley  v.  Smith,  16  Daly,  421,  8  >A  foreign  corporation  carrying  on 
N.  Y.  Supp.  100,  Affirmed  in  126  N.  business  in  New  York  may  there 
Y.  637,  27  N.  E.  411.  make  an  assignment  for  the  benefit 

In  Schroder  v.  Tompkins,  58  Fed.  of  its  creditors  without  preference, 
672,  it  was  held  that  a  voluntary  in  the  absence  of  any  statute  in  the 
assignment  made  in  Ohio  by  a  firm  state  of  its  creation  prohibiting  such 
whose  principal  business  domicil  was  assignment,  although  the  laws  of 
in  that  state,  and  not  of  the  mem-   New  York  prohibit  such  an  act  on 
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be  upheld  in  respect  to  assets  in  a  state  having  such  a  prohibi- 
tory law  when  the  assignment  was  made  at  the  domicil  of  the 
corporation.* 

S63f .  Af  between  lex  looi  of  assignment  and  lex  sitns  of  per- 
sonal property,  generally. — ^Not  only  does  the  weight  of  author- 
ity, as  previously  shown,  accord  full  effect,  so  far  as  concerns 
personal  chattels  at,  or  debts  due  from  residents  of,  the  forum, 
to  an  assignment  which  is  contrary  neither  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  made  nor  to  the  law  or  public  policy  of  the  forum, 
but  the  general  rule  is  that  the  validity  of  an  assignment  in  re- 
spect to  such  property  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  assignment  is  made,  rather  than  by  that  of  the  place 
where  the  property  is  located,  or  where  the  assignor's  debtor 
resides.^     This  rule,  however,  is  not  universal,  and  is  subject 

the    part   of   domestic   corporatioiiB.  Rogers  ▼.  Pell,  154  N.  Y.  518,  49  N. 

Vanderpoel   v.    Oorman,    140   N.    Y.  E.  75.    The  assignment  in  this  case 

563,  24  L.  R.  A.  548,  37  Am.  St.  Rep.  was  delivered  to  and  accepted  by  the 

601,   35  N.   E.   932.     The   attaching  aseignee  in   New   Jersey,  where  the 

creditors  seem  to  have  been  residents  corporation  was  domiciled,  but  was 

of  New  York.  filed  the  next  day  for  record  in  New 

This  also  seems  to  be  the  assump-  York,  where  the  corporation  carried 

tion  in  Fenton  ▼.  Edwards,  126  Cal.  on   its   sole  business.     In  this   case 

43,  46  L.  R.  A.  832,  77  Am.  St.  Rep.  the  attaching  creditors  seem  to  have 

141,  58  Pac,  320,  which  indulged  the  been  residents  of  New  York, 

presumption  that  an  assignment  for  An  assignment  for  creditors  by  a 

creditors,    stipulated    to    have    been  foreign    corporation,    being   presum- 

made  by  a  foreign  corporation  in  an-  ably  valid  by  the  law  of  the  oorporar 

other  state  in  which  the  assignee  re-  tion's  domicil,  will  be  recognized  in 

sided   and   where  the   company  was  New  York^  at  least  to  the  extent  of 

doing  business,   in  conformity   with  enabling  the  assignee  to  maintain  an 

the  laws  of  that  state,  is  valid,  and  action  to  recover  assets  of  the  cor- 

was  made  in  that  state,  although  the  poration,  no  rights  of  domestic  cred- 

home  of  the  corporation  is  in  another  itors  being  involved,  notwithstanding 

state.  that  such   an   assignment  by  a  do- 

s  A   corporation   of  another   state  mestic   corporation   is   forbidden   by 

has  power  to  make  a  general  assign-  the  law  of  New  York.     Framen  v. 

ment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  un-  Zimmer,  90  Hun,  103,  35  N.  Y.  Supp. 

der  the  laws  of  New  York,  provided  612;  Re  Hulhert  Bros.  38  App.  Div. 

the   assignment   is   valid    under   the  323,  67  X.  Y.  Supp.  38. 

law  of  the  domicil  of  the  corporation.  i  See  post,  §§  353g-353j. 
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to  a  broad  exception  or  qualiiicution  which  is  frequently  stated 
in  the  form  that  the  assignment  must  not  violate  the  statutory 
law  or  known  and  settled  public  policy  of  the  state  where  the 
property  is  situated.*  The  exception  in  this  form  may,  upon 
a  first  impression,  seem  as  broad  as  the  rule;  but  what  is  meant 
is  that  the  assignment  must  not  be  contrary  to  a  local  law  which 
expressly  covers  assignments  made  elsewhere,  or  embodies  such 
a  distinctive  public  policy  as  requires  its  extension  to  such  as- 
signments. As  subsequently  shown,  not  every  law  relating  to 
assignments  embodies  a  distinctive  public  policy  in  this  sense ; 
and  therefore  the  assignment,  in  respect  to  many  of  its  elements 
and  incidents,  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is 
made,  notwithstanding  that  such  law  diflFers  from  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  property  is  situated.  The  following  sections 
show  the  application  of  the  rule  and  of  the  exception  to  various 
specific  matters  relating  to  voluntary  assignments  for  creditors. 
For  the  purpose  of  applying  the  exception  based  upon  the  local 
policy  of  the  place  where  tlie  property  is  situated,  debts  due  the 
assignor  are  generally  regarded  as  having  their  situs  in  the 
state  where  the  debtor  resides,  and  are  therefore  regarded  as 
subject  to  the  same  principles  as  chattels.* 

«  Vanderpoel  v.  Qorman,  140  N.  Y.  to  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  a  do- 
6S3,  24  L.  R,  A.  648,  37  Am.  St.  Rep.  mestic  '^editor,  applies  to  a  debt  due 
601,  35  N.  E.  932.  So,  the  exception  to  the  assignor  from  a  resident  of 
is  frequently  stated  in  tlie  form  that  Illinois ;  and  the  garnishment  of  that 
the  foreign  assignment  must  not  be  indebtedness  by  a  resident  of  Illinoi.*^ 
in  contravention  of  the  positive  law  will  take  precedence  of  an  assign- 
or public  policy  of  the  state  in  which  ment  executed  at  the  creditor's  domi- 
the  property  is  situateil.  Schroder  cil.  Smith  v.  Lamson  Bros.  82  111. 
V.  Thompson,  68  Ked.  072;  Campbell  App.  466. 

V.  Colorado  Coal  rf  /.  Co.  9  Colo.  60,  FenUm  v.  Edtcards,  126  Cal.  43,  4^ 

10  Pac.  248;  Moore  v.  Land,  Title  d  L.  R.  A.  832.  77  Am.   St.  Rep.   141, 

T.  Co,  82  Md.  288,  33  Atl.  641 ;  Car-  58  Pac.  320,  however,  constitutes  an 

ter-Battel  Grocer  Co.  v.  Jackson,  18  oxcei)tion    to    the    statement    of    the 

Tex.  Civ.  App.  353,  45  S.  W.  615.  text.     That    ca.^e    holds,    upon    the 

8  Thus,    the    Illinois    rule,    which  ;^round  that  the   situs  of  a  debt  is 

does  not  permit  a  foreign  assignment  at  the  doniicil  of  the  owner,  that  a 
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It  is  to  be  further  observed  that  this  exception  ordinarily 
applies  only  to  property  that  is  within  the  jurisdiction  at  the 
time  the  assignment  is  made,  and  does  not,  ordinarily  at  least* 
apply  to  property  that  is  brought  wdthin  the  jurisdiction  subse- 
quently thereto.* 

The  exception  based  upon  the  policy  of  tbe  state  in  which  the 
property  is  foimd  will  probably  not  be  applied  by  a  court  of 
another  state  where  a  different  policy  prevails,  if  the  assignee^ 
before  any  adverse  rights  have  vested,  has  secured  the  possession 
of  the  property  and  removed  it  to  the  latter  state,  and  his  title 
is  challenged  for  the  first  time  in  that  state.** 

debt  due  tram  a  resident  of  Calif  or-  Phamix  Ins.  Co.  56  Conn.  182,  7  Am. 
nia  to  the  assignor  who  was  domi-  St.  Rep.  298,  14  Atl.  82. 
ciled  in  another  state  was  not  within  <  The  title  of  an  assignee  for  cred- 
Cal.  Civ.  Code,  §  3451,  providing  itors  under  an  assignment  valid  by 
that  a  resident  of  another  state  can-  the  laws  of  the  state  where  the  prop- 
not  make  a  general  assignment  of  erty  is  located  is  not  affected,  even 
property  situated  in  California  for  as  to  resident  creditors,  by  bringing 
the  satisfaction  of  all  his  creditors,  the  property  into  Minnesota,  where 
except  as  in  "this"  title  provided,  the  assignment  would  be  invalid.  Mo- 
Most  of  the  cases,  however,  make  no  Kihhin  v.  Ellingson,  58  Minn.  205, 
distinction,  in  respect  of  the  govern-  49  Am.  St.  Rep.  499,  59  N.  W.  1003. 
ing  law,  between  personal  chattels  See  also  ante,  §§  317b,  318a,  355b. 
situated  at  the  forum  and  debts  due  The  court  in  Vamum  v.  Camp,  13 
from  residents  of  the  forum.  N.  J.  L.  326,  25  Am.  Dec.  476,  while 

A  fire  insurance  company  of  Con-  refusing  to  recognize  the  validity  of 
necticut  which,  in  compliance  with  an  assignment  for  creditors  with 
the  requirements  of  the  law  of  New  preferences,  made  in  New  York,  so 
York  as  a  condition  of  doing  busi-  far  as  it  related  to  personal  property 
ness  therein,  has  appointed  an  agent  which  was  at  the  time  in  New  Jer- 
upon  whom  process  may  be  served,  sey  and  was  subsequently  attached 
has  so  far  acquired  a  legal  location  by  creditors  of  the  assignor,  held  tliat 
in  that  state  that  an  indebtedness  the  attachment  was  invalid  so  far  ab 
due  by  it  to  a  resident  of  New  York  it  covered  property  which  was  in 
lias  the  situs  there,  and  passed  by  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  assign- 
an  assignment  for  creditors  made  in  ment  and  was  subsequently  brought 
that  state  by  the  person  to  whom  the  into  New  Jersey, 
indebtedness  was  due;  and  a  New  b  in  Wiokham  v.  Martin,  13  Gratt. 
York  creditor  of  the  assignor  cannot  427,  an  assignment  for  creditors, 
avoid  such  result  by  factorizing  the  which  provided  that  only  those  cred- 
company  in  Connecticut.     Grouse  v.  itors  who  would  release  the  assign- 
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SSSg.  Same;  formal  reqnisites;  taking  possenion;  notice;  re- 
cording; aitent  of  creditors. — Assuming  that  the  statute  of  the 
place  where  personal  chattels  of  the  assignor  are  found,  or 
where  his  debtor  resides,  which  prescribes  the  formal  requisites 
of  voluntary  assignments  for  creditors,  does  not  expressly  and  in 
terms  cover  foreign  assignments,  the  validity  of  the  alignment 
in  this  respect  is  doubtless  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  it  is  made.  ^  So,  the  necessity  and  effect  of  filing 
a  schedule  or  inventory,^  or  an  assignee's  bond,'  and  the  con* 

er  should  share  in  the  proceeds  of  other  state  in  which  some  of  the 
the  assigned  property,  was  made  in  assigned  personal  property  is  fomid, 
Virginia  by  a  resident  of  that  state,  unless  contrary  to  the  positive  law 
Part  of  the  property  covered  con-  or  public  policy  of  the  latter  state; 
sist^d  of  goods  which  were,  at  the  and  a  mere  difference  between  the 
time,  in  Ohio,  they  having  been  pre-  assignment  laws  of  the  two  states  as 
viously  purchased  by  the  assignor  to  details  in  machinery  in  carrying 
in  Maryland  under  such  circum^  into  effect  an  assignment  does  not 
Htanoes  as  would  have  entitled  the  produce  a  conflict  which  will  prevent 
vendor  to  rescind  the  sale  on  the  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  rule, 
ground  of  fraud  in  the  absence  of  Byera  v.  Tahb,  7d  Miss.  843,  25  Sa 
the    right    of    third    persons.      The  492. 

goods  in  question  were  seized  by  the  But  the  rule  in  Missouri,  by  which 
vendor  while  in  the  possession  of  the  a  chattel  mortgage  executed  undtt 
assignee.  It  was  held  that  a  court  certain  circumstances  will  operate  as 
of  Virginia  would  not  hold  the  as-  a  general  assignment  for  the  benefit 
signment  invalid  as  against  such  of  creditors,  does  not  govern  a  chat- 
vendor  because  of  the  provision  with  tel  mortgage  executed  in  Missouri,  b; 
reference  to  discharge,  although  such  a  person  domiciled  there,  to  a  resi- 
a  provision  was  contrary  to  the  law  dent  of  Kansas  upon  personal  prop 
of  Ohio.  It  is  so  held,  even  upon  erty  in  Kansas.  Mackey  v.  Petti- 
the  assumption  that  a  court  of  Ohio  fohn,  6  Kan.  App.  57,  49  Pac.  636. 
would  hold  the  assignment  invalid  as  iBirdsef/e  v.  Vnderhill,  82  Ga.  142.: 
agriimt  a  nonresident  of  that  state,  auh  nom.  Birdseye  v.  Baker,  2  L.  R. 
thojgh  the  court  seems  to  have  been  A.  09,  14  Am.  St.  Rep.  142,  7  S.  E. 
of  the  opinion  that  the  cljiimant  to  863;  Pitman  v.  G.  W.  Marquardt  rf 
the  property  not  bpinpf  a  resident  of  Sons,  20  Ind.  App.  431,  50  N.  E.  894: 
Ohio,  a  court  of  that  state  would  Tom  nor  v.  Omaha  Nat.  Bank,  42  Neb. 
have  applied  the  law  of  Virginia,  G02,  60  N.  W.  911;  lVi»!am«  v. 
and  upheld  tho  assifrnmcnt.  Kemper,  U.  d  McD,  Dry  Goods  Co. 

1  A  voluntary  assiirnmcnt  for  cred-   4  Okla.   145,  43  Pac.  1148;  Schroder 
itors    which    is    valid    in    the    state  v.  Tompkins,  58  Fed.  672. 
1'  hero   made    will   be   upheld   in   an-       tMoore  v.  Latid,  Title  d  T,  Co.  82 
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sequences  of  the  failure  to  do  80^  depend  upon  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  assignment  is  made,  rather  than  upon  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  property  is  located^  unless  the  statute  of 
the  latter  place  in  this  respect  expressly  extends  to  foreign  aa- 
sigmnents^  in  which  case,  of  course,  it  must,  when  the  question 
arises  in  that  state,  prevail  over  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
assignment  was  made. 

The  matters  thus  far  considered  involve  no  distinctive  puhlio 
policy,  and  therefore  fall  within  the  operation  of  the  general 
principle  that  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  assignment  is 
made,  governs.  Assuming,  however,  the  original  validity  and 
effect  of  the  assignment  as  an  act  inter  partes,  the  general  ten- 
dency is  to  regard  the  local  law  which  prescribes  the  conditions 
essential  to  perfect  the  assignee's  title,  as  against  third  persons, 
as  embodying  a  distinctive  public  policy  requiring  its  extension 
to  foreign  assignments,  even  if  not  expressly  within  its  terms. 
Thus,  the  necessity  of  taking  possession  of  personal  property 
under  such  an  assignment  in  order  to  protect  it  against  subse- 
quent attachment  by  creditors  of  the  assignor  is  determined  by 
the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  situated  at  the  time 
of  the  assignment,  and  not  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 
assignment  is  made;*  and  the  same  is  true  as  to  the  necessity  of . 
notifying  a  debtor  of  the  assignor  as  a  condition  of  protecting 

Md.  288,  33  Atl.  641 ;  Williams  v.  Jackson,  18  Tex.  Civ.  App.  353,  45  S. 
Kemper,  H,  d  McD.  Dry  Goods  Co,  4  W.  615,  it  was  held  that  a  general 
Okla.  145,  43  Pac.  1148;  Ockerman  v.  voluntary  assignment  for  creditors, 
Cross,  54  N.  Y.  29;  Re  Paige  d  B.  valid  under  the  laws  of  the  place 
Lumber  Co.  31  Minn.  136,  16  N.  W.  of  the  assignor's  domicil,  passes  title 
700;  Schroder  v.  Tompkins,  68  Fed.  to  the  assignee  of  personal  property 
672.  located  in  another  state,  without  de- 

^Woolson  V.  Pipher,  100  Ind.  306;  livery  of  possession  to  the  assignee, 
Ramsey  v.  i^tcvenson,  5  Mart.  (La.)  unless  the  operation  of  such  assign- 
23,  12  Am.  Dec.  468;  Rice  v.  Courtis,  ment  is  limited  or  restrained  by  the 
32  Vt.  460,  78  Am.  Dec.  697.  laws  of  the  state  in  which  such  prop- 

In    Carter-Battle    Orocer    Co.    v.  erty  is  situated. 
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the  indebtedness  against  subsequent  attachment*  It  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  general  rule  as  to  the  governing  law  as  to 
the  necessity  of  recording  the  assignment  in  order  to  protect 
personal  property  or  choscs  in  action  against  attachment  by  the 
assignor's  creditors.  Some  of  the  local  statutes  upon  this  sub- 
ject expressly  apply  to  foreign  assignments  covering  local  prop- 
erty, and  they,  of  course,  prevail,  without  reference  to  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  assignment  was  made.^     Upon  the  other 

*  Kimball  v.  Plant,  14  La.  10;  Parker  v.  Brown,  29  C.  G.  A.  357, 
Martin  y.  Potter,  34  Vt  87.  But  see  56  U.  a  App.  341,  86  Fed.  695,  held 
contra,  Clark  y.  Connecticut  Peat  Co.  that  the  statute  of  Kansas,  by  whieh 
35  Conn.  303;  Vanbuskirk  y.  Hart-  every  voluntary  assignment  for  cred- 
ford  F.  In$.  Co.  14  Conn.  583.  itors  must  be  recorded  in  the  county 

•  This  was  true  of  the  Pennsyl-  where  the  property  is  situated,  and 
yania  statute  involved  in  the  follow-  shall,  from  the  time  of  such  record, 
ing  cases,  holding  that  a  voluntary  impart  notice  to  subsequent  pur- 
assignment  for  creditors  made  in  an-  chasers  and  mortgagees,  applied  to 
other  state  would  not  defeat  a  sub-  such  an  assignment  made  in  Iowa  by 
sequent  attachment  of  personal  prop-  a  person  domiciled  there,  so  far  as 
erty  in  Pennsylvania,  unless  the  as-  it  related  to  personal  property  in 
signment  was  recorded  in  that  state,  Kansas. 

or  actual  notice  thereof  was  brought  It  had  been  held,  however,  that  the 
home  to  the  attaching  creditor.  Pennsylvania  statute  above  referred 
PhiUon  y.  Bamea,  50  Pa.  230;  Steel  to  does  not  apply  to  an  indebtedness 
v.  Goodwin,  113  Pa.  288,  6  Atl.  49;  due  to  the  assignor  from  a  Pennsyl- 
Wamer*8  Appeal,  13  W.  N.  C.  505;  vania  corporation  which  was  oon- 
Chemical  Sat.  Bank  v.  Tuttle,  17  W.  tracted  in  the  state  where  the  assign- 
N.  C.  415.  ment  was  made,  the  corporation  hav- 

So,  Douglas  v.  Bank  of  Commerce,  ing  complied  with  the  law  of  that 
97  Tenn.  133,  36  S.  W.  874,  holding  Ktate  to  enable  it  to  do  business 
that  a  voluntary  assignment  made  there.  De  Turck  v.  Woelfel,  19  Pa. 
in  another  state  by  a  person  domi-   Super.  Ct.  265. 

oiled  there  must,  in  order  to  pass  The  decision  in  Dulaney  v.  Jfcrry 
the  title  to  personal  property  in  Ten-  [19011  1  K.  B.  536,  70  K  J.  K.  B. 
nessee  as  against  subsequent  attach-  N.  S.  377,  84  L.  T.  N.  S.  156,  49 
ing  creditors,  be  registered  in  con-  Week.  Rep.  331,  8  Manson,  152,  that 
formity  to  the  Tennessee  statute,  was  an  assignment  for  creditors  executed 
decided  under  a  statute  expressly  by  a  foreign  debtor  in  the  country 
providing  that,  in  case  of  the  non-  of  his  domicil  was  good,  as  against 
residence  of  the  person  executing  the  an  execution  creditor  who  levied 
instrument,  it  should  be  registered  upon  goods  of  the  assignor  in  'Rag- 
In  the  county  where  the  property  was  land,  although  not  registered  par- 
situated,  suant  to  the  Deeds  of  Arrangement 
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hand,  some  of  the  local  statutes,  while  not  expressly  excluding 
foreign  assignments,  provide  that  the  assignment  shall  be  re- 
corded in  the  district  where  the  assignor  resides,  and  literal 
compliance  with  such  provision  is,  of  course,  impossible  when 
the  assignor  lives  in  another  state;  but  it  has  been  held  that  a 
foreign  assignment  of  personal  property  having  its  situs  within 
the  state  is  within  the  spirit  of  such  a  statute,  and  that  the  as- 
signment must  be  recorded  in  the  district  where  the  property  is 
situated.'     This,  however,  is  clearly  judicial  legislation.® 

Some  of  the  cases  have  denied  the  right  of  a  creditor  who 
resides  in  the  state  where  the  assignment  was  made  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  failure  to  record  the  assignment  in  the  state 
where  personal  property  was  located,  even  under  a  local  statute 
which  expressly  covers  foreign  assignments,  and  which  does  not, 
by  its  terms,  expressly  distinguish  between  resident  and  non- 

Acty  1987,  rests  upon  the  court's  con-  of  the  county  in  which  the  assignor 
struction  of  the  act,  though  that  con-  resides,  does  not  apply  to  an  assign- 
struction  was  influenced  by  general  ment  made  in  another  state  by  a  real- 
principles  of  international  law.  The  dent  of  that  state  covering  personal 
court  said,  however,  that  if  the  stat-  property  in  Indiana, 
ute  expressly  or  by  necessary  impli-  Similar  decisions,  under  similar 
cation  covered  foreign  assignments  it  statutes,  were  made  in  Wila(m  v. 
would  prevail.  Carson,  12  Md.  64;  and  Re  Paige  d 

TRichmondville  Mfg.  Co,  v.  Prall,  S,  Lumber  Co.  31  Minn.  136,  16  N. 

0  Conn.  489.     The  property  involved  W.  700. 

in  this  case  was  shares  of  stock  in  In  Gregg  v.  Sloan,  76  Va.  497,  it 

a  Connecticut  corporation.     It  was  was  held  that  the  failure  to  record 

subsequently  held  in  Atioood  v.  Pro-  in  Virginia  a  deed  of  trust  for  cred- 

tection  Ins,  Co,  14  Conn.  555,  that  itors  made  in  North  Carolina  did  not 

the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  last  afT(>ct  the  title  of  the  trustee  to  a 

case  did  not  apply  to  an  ordinary  in-  debt,  and  a  mortgage  upon  land  in 

(iebtedness  from  a  citizen  of  Connec-  Virginia     securing     the     same,     as 

ticut  to  a  foreign  assignor.  against  a  subsequent  attaching  cred- 

>  It  was  held  in  Union  8av.  Bank  itor,  who  was  a  resident  of  Virginia, 

if  T,  Co,  V.  Indianapolis  Lounge  Co.  The  decision,  however,  was  upon  the 

20  Ind.  App.  325,  47  N.  E.  846,  that  ground  that  the  Virginia  recording 

the  Indiana  statute,  requiring  assign-  acts  do  not  apply  to  assignments  of 

tnents  to  be  filed  with  the  recorder  choses  in  action. 
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resident  creditors.*  The  distinction  as  applied  to  audi  a  case 
JBy  however,  of  doubtful  validity. 

The  Massachusetts  rule,  that  a  voluntary  assignment  for  cred- 
itors is  invalid,  as  against  a  subsequent  attachment,  as  to  prop- 
erty in  excess  of  the  amount  due  to  assenting  creditors,  has  been 
applied,  apparently  upon  the  ground  that  it  ^nbodies  a  distinc- 
tive local  policy,  in  favor  of  resident  attaching  creditors,  al- 
though the  assignor  resided,  and  the  assignment  was  made,  in 
another  state,  by  the  law  of  which  it  would  be  valid  without  the 
assent  of  creditors.  ^  ^  The  rule  has  also  been  applied  in  favor 
of  an  attachment  by  a  firm,  some  of  the  members  of  which  were 
residents  of  Massachusetts,  although  part  of  them  resided  in 
the  state  in  which  the  assignment  was  made.  ^  ^  The  rule,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply,  even  in  favor  of  a  resident  attaching  cred- 
itor, after  claims  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty assigned  have  been  proved  under  the  foreign  assignment.  *  * 

The  rules  stated  in  this  section  would,  of  course,  have  no  prac- 
tical application  as  against  local  creditors  of  the  place  where  the 
property  is  found,  or  the  debtor  resides,  if  the  doctrine  aUuded 
to  in  §  353c  were  to  prevail,  since  in  that  case  the  rights  of  local 
creditors  would  be  upheld  as  against  the  assignment,  irrespective 
of  any  conflict  of  laws  relating  to  its  validity. 

863h.  As  between  lex  looi  of  assignment  and  lex  sitos  of  real 

^Bacan  v.  Home,  123  Pa.  452,  2  L.  of  it,  and  before  it  had  been  recorded 

R.  A.  865,  16  Atl.  794 ;  Long  v.  Oird-  in  the  county  where  the  property  was 

wood,  150  Pa.  413,  23  L.  R.  A.  33,  24  located. 

Atl.  711.    But  Warner  v.  Jaffray,  98  lOFall  River  Iron   Works   Co.  T. 

N.  Y.  248,  48  Am.  Rep.  616,  held  that  Croade,     15     Pick.     11 ;     JPieroe    v. 

an  assignment  made  in  New  York  by  O'Brien,  129  Mass.  314,  37  Am.  Kep. 

a  resident  of  that  state  did  not  pass  360;    Ingraham  y.   Oeyer,   13  Mass. 

the  title  to  chattels  in  Pennsylvania  146,   7   Am.   Dec.    132;    Faulkner  v. 

as   against   residents   in    New   York  Hyman,  142  Mass.  53,  6  N.  £.  846. 

who  subsequently  attached  the  same  ^^ Faulkner  v.   Hyman,   142  Mass. 

in    Pennsylvania    after    the    assign-  53,  6  N.  £.  846. 

ment  had  been  delivered,  but  before  ^^ Means  v.  Hapgood,  19  Pick.  105; 

the   attaching   creditors    had   notice  May  v.  Wannemaoher,  111  Maas.  SOS 
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property. — ^A  voluntary  assignment  for  creditors,  unlike  an  inr 
voluntary  assignment  under  a  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  statute, 
if  valid  by  the  law  of  the  state  or  country  where  made,  and 
executed  in  the  manner  required  by  the  lex  rei  sites  for  the 
conveyance  of  real  property,  will  pass  the  title  to  such  property 
in  another  state  or  country,  assuming  that  it  does  not  contravene 
the  law  or  public  policy  of  the  latter.  ^  According  to  the  weight 
of  authority,  the  assignment  will  have  such  effect,  even  as 
against  creditors  of  the  assignor  residing  in  the  state  or  country 
where  the  property  is  situated,^  though  some  of  the  cases  make 
an  exception  in  favor  of  such  creditors.* 

The  question  remains,  however,  by  what  law  are  the  validity 
and  effect  of  such  an  assignment  with  respect  to  real  property  to 
be  determined?  The  general  principle  that  the  force  and 
validity  of  instruments  purporting  to  transfer  the  title  to,  or  an 
interest  in,  real  property  are  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  property  is  situated  applies  to  voluntary  assignments 
for  creditors.*     As  elsewhere^  shown,  however,  this  principle 

iTouTfwend  v.  Coase,  161  111.  62,  37  E.  689.  The  distinction  between  the 
N.  E.  689;  King  v.  Olaaa,  73  Iowa,  rights  of  resident  and  nonresident 
205,  34  N.  W.  820;  Hayden  v.  Yale,  creditors  in  this  respect  is  also  rec- 
45  La.  Ann.  362,  40  Am.  St.  Rep.  232,  ognized  in  Bloomingdale  v.  Weil,  29 
12  So.  633;  Chafee  v.  Fourth  Nat.  Wash.  611,  70  Pac.  94,  and  Ohafee  v. 
Bank,  71  Me.  514,  36  Am,  Rep.  345;  Fourth  Nat,  Bank,  71  Me.  514,  36 
Palmer  v.  Mason,  42  Mich.  152,  3  N.  Am.  Rep.  345.  And  Harvey  y.  Edena, 
W.  946;  Oreen  v.  QroM,  12  Neb.  117,  69  Tex.  420,  6  S.  W.  306,  which  up- 
10  N.  W.  469;  Lamb  y.  Fries,  2  Pa.  held  the  assignment  as  a  conveyance 
St.  83;  Harvey  v.  Edens,  69  Tex.  420,  of  real  property  as  against  a  nonresi- 

6  S.  W.  306;  Bloomingdale  v.  Weil,  dent  creditor,  suggested  that  it  might 
29  Wash.  611,  70  Pac.  94.  be  different  with  respect  to  a  resi- 

2  See  ante,  §  353c,  note  3.  Most  dent  creditor, 
of  the  cases  there  cited  involve  per-  *  Watson  v.  H olden,  58  Kan.  657» 
sonal  property,  but  the  courts  that  50  Pac.  883.  So,  the  title  and  dis- 
take  this  position  with  reference  to  position  of  real  property  are  exclu- 
personal  property  would  doubtless  sively  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state 
take  it  also  with  respect  to  real  prop-  wherein  it  lies,  which  can  alone  pre- 
erty.  scribe   the   mode   whereby   the   title 

^Beyer  v.  Alexaaider,  108  HI.  386;  may  be  passed;  and  such  rule  applies 
Totonsend  v.  Cowe,  151  111.  62,  37  N.  as  well  to  the  transmission  of  title 
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is  subject  to  limitations  that  practically  confine  the  absolnte 
dominion  of  the  lex  rei  sifce  to  laws  that  relate  distinctively  and 
primarily  to  real  property.  Such  a  law,  though  it  does  not 
expressly  or  in  terms  cover  foreign  conveyances  or  assignments, 
if  it  does  not  expressly  exclude  them,  applies  to  them  as  a  matter 
of  course,  without  reference  to  any  consideration  of  public 
policy.  In  this  respect  such  laws  differ  from  laws  relating  to 
personal  property,  since  the  latter  do  not  apply  to  foreign  sales 
or  assignments  of  personal  property  within  the  jurisdiction, 
unless  they  expressly  cover  such  sales  or  assignments,  or  embody 
a  distinctive  local  policy  (the  existence  of  which  depends  upon 
circumstances  other  than  the  mere  loe^ition  of  the  property)  that 
comprehends  them.^  Laws  of  the  place  where  real  property  is 
located  that  do  not  relate  primarily  and  distinctively  to  real 
projxjrty  are  like  laws  relating  to  personal  property  in  this 
respect  They  may  or  may  not  apply  to  foreign  conveyances  or 
assignments  of  such  property.  Their  applicability  depends 
upon  their  express  terms,  or  upon  the  public  policy  embodied 
therein. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  foreign  assignment,  if  valid  by 
the  law  of  the  place  where  made,  and  executed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  lex  rei  sitoe  for  the  conveyance  of  real  property 
generally,  need  not  necessarily  comply  in  all  respects  with  the 
law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  situated,  governing  do- 
mestic assignments.'  Thus,  as  shown  in  a  subsequent  section,* 
the  validity  of  an  assignment  for  creditors  as  affected  by  prefer- 
ences is  generally  determined  by  the  same  law,  whether  real  or 
personal  property  is  involved, — i.  e.,  by  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  property  is  situated  if  the  rights  of  resident  creditors 
are  involved,  and  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  assignment 

by   assignment    for    creditors   as  by        «  See  ante,  9S  311a-31Ic. 

deed.       Keane    v.     Chamberlain,  14       fMemphis  Sat\  Bank  v.  BouckaUt 
App.  D.  C.  84.  62  C.  C.  A.  176,  115  Fed.  96. 

B  See  ante,  H  276a-276d.  ^Paat,  S  3531. 
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is  executed  if  the  rights  of  nonresident  creditors  are  involved. 
And  so  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  situated  with 
respect  to  the  filing  of  the  assignee's  bond*  or  schedules  or  in- 
ventories,^^ or  delivering  the  assignment  to  an  officer  of  the 
court,  ^  *  as  conditions  of  passing  title  to  real  property,  does  not 
apply  to  foreign  assignments  unless  they  are  expressly  included. 

General  statutes  providing  for  the  recording  of  conveyances 
of  real  property,  which  include  assignments  for  creditors,  relate 
primarily  and  distinctively  to  real  property,  and  therefore 
apply,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  foreign  assignments  affecting 
local  real  property.  ^  *  The  applicability  to  foreign  assignments 
of  provisions  in  the  local  assignment  statute  with  reference  to 
filing  and  recording  the  assignment  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
same  principles,  whether  real  or  personal  property  is  involved, 
assuming  that  the  statute  itself  makes  no  distinction  based  upon 
the  character  of  the  property  involved.  As  pointed  out  in  a 
preceding  section,^ '  the  question  generally  turns  upon  the  terms 
of  the  local  assignment  law. 

Observing  the  distinction  already  discussed  between  laws  that 

9Williams  v.  Kemper,  H.  d  McD.  Frazer,  73  Iowa,  177,  34  N.  W.  804, 
Dry  Goods  Co,  4  Okla.  145,  43  Pac.  which  held,  however,  that  the  failure 
1148;  Memphis  Sav.  Bank  v.  Houch-  to  acknowledge  an  assignment  exe- 
ens,  62  C.  C.  A.  176.  116  Fed.  96.  cuted  in  another  state,  preventing 
A  similar  opinion  was  expressed  in  the  recording  thereof  in  Iowa,  did 
Paxon  V.  BrotoTif  10  C.  C.  A.  135,  27  not  defeat  the  assignment  as  against 
U.  S.  App.  49,  61  Fed.  874,  thoii^fh  a  subsequent  attachment,  since  the 
the  point  was  not  decided.  But  sec  Iowa  recording  statute  does  not  al- 
contrUf  Keane  v.  Chamberlain,  14  low  an  attachment  to  defeat  an  im- 
App.  D.  C.  84.  recorded  deed. 

^oWilHama  v.  Kemper,  H.  d  McD.  So,  Wright  v.  Franklin  Bank,  69 
Dry  Cioods  Co.  4  Okla.  145,  43  Pac  Ohio  St.  80,  61  N.  E.  876,  holding 
1148;  Memphis  Sav.  Bank  v.  Houch-  that  a  foreign  unrecorded  assign- 
en*,  62  C.  C.  A.  176,  116  Fed.  90.  ment  took  precedence  of  an  unre- 
And  see  Paxon  v.  Broum,  10  C.  C.  A.  corded  mortgage,  assumed  that  the 
135,  27  U.  S.  App.  49,  61  Fed.  874.         question  was  to  be  determined  by  the 

iiWright    v.    Franklin    Bank,    69   lex  rei  sites. 
Ohio  St.  80.  61  X.  E.  876.  n  See  ante,  §  353g. 

t«This  is  assumed  in  Munson  v. 
Vol.  I.  CoxFL.  or  Laws. — 49. 
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relate  primarily  and  distinctively  to  conveyances  of  real  prop- 
erty, and  those  that  relate  primarily  and  distinctively  to  assign- 
ments for  creditors^  it  would  seem  that  the  mere  fact  that  real 
property  is  involved  should  not,  of  itself,  and  without  reference 
to  the  distinctive  local  policy,  subject  a  foreign  assignment 
to  the  law  prevailing  in  die  state  where  real  property  is  located, 
with  respect  to  the  validity  of  voluntary  assignments  as  affected 
by  fraud  or  the  incorporation  of  provisions  calculated  to  hinder 
and  delay  creditors.  The  effect  of  a  provision  authorizing  the 
assignee  to  carry  on  the  assignor's  business  has,  however,  been 
referred  to  the  lex  ret  sitw,  upon  the  general  principle  that  that 
law  determines  the  validity  and  effect  of  conveyances  of  real 
property.**  If  by  the  local  law  such  a  provision  invalidates 
the  assignment,  a  decision  applying  that  law  to  a  foreign  assign- 
ment might,  perhaps,  be  upheld  upon  die  ground  that  the  law 
was  a  part  of  the  distinctive  policy,  but  it  is  not  apparent  why 
the  mere  location  of  the  property  itself,  without  reference  to 
the  public  policy,  should  dictate  the  governing  law  in  this  re- 
spect any  more  than  when  the  effect  of  preferences  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

A  law  of  the  state  in  which  real  property  is  located,  prescrib- 

* 

14  Thus,  Oardner  v.  Commercial  that  opinion  was  written.  The  same 
Nat,  Bank^  95  111.  208,  applying  the  assignment  was  involved  in  FirBt 
law  of  Illinois  upon  the  point,  held  ^'at.  Bank  v.  Hughes,  10  Mo.  App.  7» 
that  such  a  provision  in  an  assign-  as  affecting  real  property  in  Mia- 
ment  for  creditors  made  in  Rhode  souri;  and  the  court,  upon  the  prin- 
Island  invalidated  the  same  with  re-  ciple  that  the  lex  rei  aitw  governed, 
spect  to  real  proiM>rty  in  Illinois,  applied  the  rule  as  held  in  Missouri^ 
even  as  against  an  attaching  cred-  and  upheld  the  assignment,  although 
itor  who  was  a  resident  of  Illinois,  it  was  aware  of  the  decision  of  the 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Rhode  Is-  Rhode  Island  supreme  court  before 
land  supreme  court  held,  with  ref-  referred  to,  and  assumed  that  the  as- 
erence  to  this  very  assignment,  that  signment  would  be  void  according  to 
the  provision  invalidated  the  assign-  the  law  of  Rhode  Island.  This  deci- 
raent,  even  according  to  the  law  of  sion,  which  was  rendered  after  con- 
Rhode  Island,  though  this  decision  siderable  hesitation  upon  the  part  of 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  ignores  the  distinction  al- 
Lhe  Illinois  supreme  court,  and,  per-  luded  to  in  the  text.  Upon  principle 
haps,    had    not   been    rendered    when  it  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the  weight 
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ii)g  the  form  of  words  essential  to  pass  a  particular  estate  or  in- 
terest in  real  property,  prevails  over  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  assignment  is  made ;  ^  °  and  it  has  been  expressly  held  that 
an  assignment  for  creditors^  though  sufficient,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  place  where  it  was  executed,  to  pass  all  the  assignor's 
title  and  interest  in  real  property,  notwithstanding  that  a  life 
estate  only  is  designated  in  the  schedule,  wiU  pass  only  the  life 
estate  in  lands  situated  in  another  state,  by  the  law  of  which  a 
schedule  referred  to  in  a  deed  formis  a  part  of  the  deed,  and 
general  words  in  a  deed  are  limited  or  restrained  by  a  special 
clause  following  them.^*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  law 
applied  in  that  case  related  distinctively  and  primarily  to  real 
property,  and  not  to  assignments  for  creditors;  and  the  decision 
is  thus  in  harmony  with  the  distinction  already  discussed.  Had 
the  law  of  the  state  where  the  land  was  situated  been  simply  a 
provision  of  the  assignment  statute,  to  the  effect  that  a  descrip- 
tion in  the  schedule  should  prevail  over  an  inconsistent  descrip- 
tion in  the  body  of  the  assignment,  it  would  not  have  been  ap- 
plied if  the  distinction  had  been  observed,  since  the  question 
would  have  been  properly  referable  to  the  law  of  the  state  where 
the  assignment  was  made. 

The  necessity  of  the  assent  of  creditors  in  order  to  make  the 
assignment  effectual  as  against  them  to  pass  the  title  to  real 
property  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  property 
is  situated,  at  least  so  far  as  resident  creditors  are  concerned, 
not  because  the  law  in  this  respect  relates  primarily  and  dis- 

of  authority;   and  Judge  niompson,  apparently  applying  the  New  Jersey 

who  wrote  the  opinion,  intimated  in  rule,    held    that    an    assignment   for 

the  subsequent  case   of  Zuppann  v.  creditors  executed  in  New  York  did 

Bauer,   17    Mo.   App.   678,   683,  that  not  pass  the  title  in  fee  to  real  prop- 

the   court  in  the   former   case   went  erty   in   New  Jersey  because  of  the 

further    than    the    courts    of    other  absence  of  words  of  inheritance, 
states,  and,  perhaps,  went  too  far.  i  ^Keane  v.  Chamberlain,   14  App. 

15  Thus,     Van     Winkle    v.     Arm-  D.  C.  84. 
strong,  41  N.  J.  Eq.  402,  6  Atl.  449, 
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tinctively  to  real  property,  but  for  the  same  reason  that  it  ap- 
plies when  personal  property  is  involved,  namely,  because  it 
embodies  a  distinctive  local  policy.  ^  ^ 

It  has  been  held  that  the  law  of  Minnesota  prohibiting  com- 
mon-law  assignments  by  residents  of  the  state  or  persons  doing 
business  therein  does  not  prevent  the  title  to  real  property  in 
that  state  from  passing  imder  such  an  assignment  executed  in 
another  state  by  a  person  who  neither  resided,  nor  did  business, 
in  Minnesota.  ^  ^  The  decision  is  based  upon  the  terms  of  the 
statute,  which  impliedly  exclude  assignments  executed  by  non- 
residents not  doing  business  within  the  state ;  but  if  the  statute 
had  been  less  explicit  in  this  respect,  the  same  result  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  obtained  by  applying  the  distinction  pre- 
viously discussed. 

The  law  of  the  place  where  real  property  is  located,  prescrib- 
ing the  conditions  and  mode  of  sale  by  an  assignee  for  creditors, 
governs  a  sale  of  such  property  by  an  assignee  under  a  foreign 
assignment;  and  compliance  in  this  respect  with  the  law  of  the 
state  where  the  assignment  was  made  is  not  sufficient  ^  * 

An  order  or  decree  of  a  court  of  the  assignor's  domicil  sub- 
stituting a  new  assignee  in  the  place  of  the  one  named  by  the 
assignor  could  not,  of  its  own  force,  invest  the  former  with  the 
title  to  real  property  in  another  jurisdiction,  since  as  already 
shown  a  court  of  one  state  has  no  jurisdiction  over  real  prop- 
erty, or  the  title  thereto,  in  another;^®  but  such  a  result  has 
been  allowed  upon  the  theory  that  the  law  of  the  state  of  the 

n Weston   v.    Nevers    (N.   H.)    64  assignee    under   a    Pennsylvania   as- 

Atl.  703.  signnient    was    not    invalid    because 

isThompson   v.    Ellenz,    58   Minn,  made  in   a  public  auction   room  in 

301,  69  N.  W.  1023.  Pennsylvania.     The  validity  of  the 

^^Thompkins   v.    Adams,   41    Kan.  sale  as  ailected  by  such   fact,  how- 

38,    20   Pac.    530.      It   was    held    in  ever,  seems  to  have  been  tested  by 

Femherton  v.  Klein,  43  N.  J.  Eq.  98,  the  law  of  New  Jersey. 

10  Atl.  837,  that  a  sale  of  real  prop-  iOAnte,  §  289a. 
I'fty  situated  in   New  Jersey  by  an 
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assignor's  domicil  by  which  such  power  was  conferred  upon  the 
court,  became  a  part  of  the  contract  of  assignment  with  the 
same  effect  as  though  the  assignment  had  expressly  conferred 
upon  the  court  the  power  to  discharge  the  original  assignee  and 
appoint  a  new  one.*^ 

363i.  Preferences  and  exemptions  as  affecting  real  or  personal 
property. — The  distinction  referred  to  in  ante,  §  353b,  based 
upon  the  residence  of  the  attaching  creditor,  has  frequently 
l)een  applied  in  passing  upon  the  question  whether  a  foreign 
voluntary  assignment  which  contains  preferences  valid  by  the 
law  of  the  state  where  the  assignment  was  made,  but  which 
would  not  be  allowed  in  a  domestic  assignment^  will  be  held 
valid,  and  given  effect  as  to  real  or  personal  property  located 
at  the  forum,  or  as  to  debts  due  from  residents  of  the  forum. 
The  prevailing  tendency  is  to  uphold  the  assignment,  under 
such  circumstances,  as  against  the  assignor  himself,  or  as 
against  a  debtor  of  the  latter  or  a  nonresident  attacking  creditor 
of  the  assignor,  whether  a  resident  of  the  state  where  the  assign- 
ment was  made  or  of  a  third  state  ;^  but  to  deny  the  effect  of 

iiStahl  V.  Mitchell,  41  Minn.  325,  McD.  Dry  Goods  Co.  4  Okla.  146,  43 
43  N.  W.  385.  Pac.  1148  (real  property)  ;  Butlor  v. 

iThe  rule  of  the  text  has  been  Wendell,  57  Mich.  62,  68  Am.  Rep. 
applied  in  the  following  cases  as  329,  23  N.  VV.  460  (personal  prop- 
against  an  attaching  creditor  who  erty)  ;  Bcntley  v.  Whittemore,  19  N. 
was  a  resident  neither  of  the  state  J.  Eq.  462,  97  Am.  Dec.  671  (real 
where  the  assignment  was  made,  nor   property). 

of  the  state  where  the  property  was  So,  as  against  nonresident  attach- 
situated,  but  of  a  third  state  (the  ing  creditors  who  are  domiciled  in 
notation  after  the  citations  indicates  the  state  where  a  voluntary  assign- 
whether  real  or  personal  property,  or  ment  for  creditors  is  made,  the  fact 
both,  was  involved.)  :  Bamett  v.  that  preferences  are  given  thereby, 
Kinney,  147  U.  S.  476,  37  L.  ed.  247,  which  are  contrary  to  the  policy  ol 
13  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  403  (personal  prop-  the  state  in  which  the  attachments 
erty)  ;  May  v.  First  Nat.  Bank,  122  are  levied,  will  not  defeat  the  assign- 
Ill.  661,  13  N.  E.  806  (real  prop-  ment.  Juilliard  v.  May,  130  111.  87, 
erty);  Frank  v.  Bobhitt,  155  Mass.  22  N.  E.  477  (real  property);  Lip- 
112,  29  N.  E.  209  (personal  prop-  man  v.  JAnk,  20  HI.  App.  359  (por- 
erty)  ;    Williams   v.    Kemper,    H.    d  sonal  property)  ;  Egbert  v.  Baker,  5S 
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Conn.  S19,  20  Atl.  4M  (penooal  the  Ohio  sUtute  dedand  that  an  ai^ 
property) ;  Richardson  v.  Leavitt,  I  signment  by  a  debtor  in  failing  eir 
La.  Ann.  430,  45  Am.  Dec.  90  (per-  eumatanoee  to  a  part  of  hia  creditors! 
sonal  property) ;  Moore  y.  Bonnell,  in  preference  to  others  shall  be  for 
31  N.  J.  L.  90  (personal  property) ;  the  benefit  of  all  creditor». 
Trotn  V.  Kendall,  137  Maw.  366  (per-  It  will  be  observed  that  the  rule 
tonal  property)  ;  Thurston  v.  Rosen-  of  the  text  is  applied  by  the  fore- 
field,  42  Mu.  474,  97  Am.  Dec.  351  going  cases  indifferently,  and  without 
(real  property) ;  Maithrws  v.  Lloyd,  distinction,  to  real  and  personal  prop- 
89  Ky.  626,  13  S.  W.  106   (personal   «rty. 

property)  ;  Bent  ley  t.  Whitiemore,  Bent  ley  v.  miitiemarOy  19  N.  J. 
19  N.  J.  Eq.  462,  97  Am.  Dec.  671  Eq.  462,  97  Am.  Dec  671,  expressly 
(real  property)  ;  Green  v.  WallU  repudiates  any  distinction  between 
Iron  Works,  49  N.  J.  Eq.  48,  23  Atl.  real  and  personal  property  in  this 
41)8   (per<«f>nal  property).  respect. 

And  the  rule  was  applied  in  Hal-  Moore  v.  Church,  70  Iowa,  208,  59 
stcd  V.  Straus,  32  Fed.  280  (personal  Am.  Rep.  439,  30  N.  W.  855,  how- 
property),  where  the  assignment  was  ever,  while  apparently  conceding  the 
attacked  by  a  firm  doing  business  in  rule  so  far  as  personal  proper^  is 
the  state  wliore  the  assignment  was  concerned,  denies  it  so  far  as  real 
made,  although  one  of  the  members  property  is  concerned,  upon  the  gen- 
was  a  resident  of  the  state  in  which  eral  principle  that  the  validity  of  a 
the  property  was  found.  conveyance  of  real  propert>-  must  be 

So,  in  Fuller  v.  Steigliiz,  27  Ohio  determined  by  the  lew  rei  eitap.  This 
St.  355,  22  Am.  Rep.  312,  it  was  held  decision,  however,  is  against  the  clear 
that  an  assignee  under  an  assign-  weight  of  authority  upon  the  point, 
ment  for  creditors  containing  prefer*  A  few  cases,  however,  hold  that 
encos  which  were  valid  by  the  law  preferences  which  are  not  allowed  by 
of  the  state  where  t)ie  assignor  was  the  law  of  the  place  where  property 
domiciltul  and  the  aHsignment  was  i.^  situated,  though  valid  by  the  law 
made  rcmld  recover  an  indebtedness  of  the  place  where  the  assignmmt  is 
duo  to  the  nHHJgiior  from  a  resident  made,  will  invalidate  the  assignment 
of  Ohio.  The  court  intimated  that  with  respect  to  such  property,  wheth- 
the  rule  would  be  different  if,  by  at-  er  real  or  personal,  even  as  against 
tacliment  or  otherwise,  the  debt  had  creditors  who  are  residents  of  the 
been  seized  by  a  resident  creditor  of  state  where  the  assignment  was 
the  a&^i^nor.  made,  or  of  a  third  state.     Maherrjt 

And  in  Dundas  v.  Bowler,  3  Mc-  v.  Shisler,  1  Harr.  (Del.)  349  (per- 
Lean,  397.  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4.141,  an  as-  sonal  property) ;  King  v.  Johnson,  5 
signment  for  creditors  with  prefer-  Harr.  (Del.)  31  (personal  property) ; 
enoes,  valid  by  the  law  of  the  place  Strieker  v.  Tinkham,  35  Ga.  176,  89 
where  it  was  made  and  where  the  Am.  Dec.  280  (personal  property) : 
assignor  was  domiciled,  was  upheld  Mason  v.  Strieker,  37  Ga.  262  (real 
in  a  suit  by  the  assignee  to  foreclose  and  personal  property) ;  Sheldon  v. 
a  mortgage  upon  real  property  in  Blauvelt,  29  S.  C.  453,  1  L.  R.  A.  685, 
Ohio  to  secure  an  indebtedness  due  13  Am.  St.  Rep.  749,  7  S.  E.  503 
the    assignor,    notwithstanding   that    (real  and  personal  property). 
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such  assignment  as  against  resident  attacking  creditors.^  In 
•other  words,  the  courts  seem  to  take  the  position  that  the  law 
of  the  forum   forbidding  preferences  embodies   a   distinctive 

And  Ayrea  y.  Des  Fortes,  56  S.  C.  402,  5  Atl.  440  (real  property) ; 
544,  35  S.  E.  218,  goes  even  further,  Guillander  v.  Howell,  35  N.  Y:  667 
holding  that  an  assignment  under  (personal  property) ;  O'Neil  y. 
such  circumstances  does  not  confer  Nagle,  14  Daly,  402  (debt), 
upon  the  assignee  the  title  to  a  note  An  exception  to  the  rule  of  the 
owned  by  the  assignor,  even  as  text  is  suggested  by  a  study  of  the 
against  the  maker,  who  is  a  resident  opinion  in  Grouse  y.  Phamix  Ins,  Co. 
•of  a  state  where  preferences  are  not  56  Conn.  176,  7  Am.  St.  Rep.  298, 
allowed.  14  Atl.  82.     It  was  there  held  that 

That  the  creditors  preferred  in  an  an  assignment  for  creditors  contain- 
assignment  in  Maryland  by  a  mer-  ing  preferences  valid  by  the  law  ot 
•chant  of  that  state  to  a  resident  of  New  York,  where  the  assignor  was 
Virginia  are  nonresidents  of  Mary-  domiciled  and  the  assignment  was 
land  does  not  protect  the  assignment  made,  but  which  were  not  allowed  by 
from  the  operation  of  the  Maryland  the  law  of  Connecticut,  passed  the 
statute,  which  declares  that  prefer-  title,  as  against  subsequent  attach- 
«nce8  granted  by  an  insolvent  shall  ing  creditors,  to  an  indebtedness  due 
be  yoid  if  the  person  making  the  as-  from  a  Connecticut  corporation.  The 
signment  is  proceeded  against  within  decisicxi  is  upon  the  ground  that^  by 
four  months  under  the  insolvency  reason  of  the  corporation's  compli- 
law.  Brown  v.  Smart,  69  Md.  320,  ance  with  the  laws  of  New  York  with 
14  Atl.  468,  17  Atl.  1101.  reference  to  foreign  corporations  do- 

^Herschfeld  v.  Dexel,  12  Ga.  582  ing  business  in  that  state,  the  debt 
(personal  property) ;  Henderson  y.  had  its  situs  in  that  state.  The 
Behaas,  35  HI.  App.  155  (personal  necessity  for  taking  the  position  in 
property) ;  Beime  v.  Patton,  17  La.  this  case  is  not  apparent,  since  the 
•590  (personal  property) ;  Zipcey  v.  attaching  creditors  were  also  resi- 
Thompson,  1  Gray,  243  (personal  dents  of  New  York,  and  therefore 
property) ;  Boyd  v.  Rockport  Steam  would  not  be  within  the  protection 
Cotton  Mills,  7  Gray,  406  (personal  of  the  rule  of  the  text,  even  with 
property) ;  Re  Dalpay,  41  Mirin.  532,  respect  to  property  which  had  its 
6  L.  R.  A.  108,  16  Am.  St.  Rep.  729,  situs  in  Connecticut;  but  it  would 
43  N.  W.  564  (personal  property) ;  seem  that  the  position  might  be 
Bry<m  v.  Brisbin,  26  Mo.  423,  72  Am.  available  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
Dec.  219  (personal  property)  ;  Var-  a  case  out  of  the  rule  when  the  at- 
num  y.  Camp,  13  N.  J.  L.  326,  25  taching  creditors  are  residents  of  the 
Am.  Dec.  476  (personal  property) ;  state  in  which  the  corporation  debt- 
Fairchild  v.  Hunt,  14  N.  J.  Eq.  367   or  is  charged. 

(real  and  personal  property)  ;  Kim-  Smith's  Appeal,  117  Pa.  30,  11  Atl. 
ball  v.  Lee,  40  N.  J.  Eq.  403,  2  Atl.  394,  is  opposed  to  the  rule  stated 
820  (personal  property)  ;  Van  in  the  text.  This  case  upheld,  in  re- 
WinkU  y.  Armstrong,  41   N.  J.  Eq.    spect  of  personal  property  in  Penn- 
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policy  which  requires  its  extension  to  foreign  assignments,  for 
the  protection  of  resident  cieditors^  but  not  for  the  protection 
of  nonresident  creditors. 

If  the  courts  which  adopt  this  position  are  obliged  to  reject, 
as  uncxmstitutional,  the  distinction  between  the  rights  of  resi- 
dent and  nonresident  creditors  upon  which  it  rests,  they  will 
probably  be  inclined  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  that  rejects  the 
assignment  under  such  circumstances,  extending  it  in  that  case 
to  the  protection  of  nonresident,  as  well  as  resident,  creditors. 

A  court  of  one  state  in  which  property  of  the  assignor  is 
found  will  not  refuse  to  recognize  a  voluntary  assignment  made 
in  another  because  the  preferences  allowed  by  the  statute  of  the 
latter  are  less  liberal  than  those  allowed  by  the  statute  of  the 
forum.*  Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  assignment  statute  of  the 
state  where  the  assignment  is  made  prefers  debts  due  by  the 
assignor  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  render  the  assignment  inef- 

■ylvania,  an  assignment  made  in  erenoes;  but  the  opinion  states  that 
New  York  by  a  resident  of  that  the  case  only  differed  from  that  of 
state,  which  contained  preferences  Egbert  v.  Baker,  58  Conn.  319,  20 
valid  by  the  law  of  New  York,  but  Atl.  466  (which  involved  an  assign- 
invalid  by  the  law  of  Pennsylvania.  ment  with  preferences),  in  the  fact 

It  was  held  in  J.  M.  Atherton  Co,  that  the  attaching  creditors  in  that 

V.  Iv€8,  20  Fed.  804,  that  the  Ken-  case  were  nonresidents^  while  in  the 

tucky  Bvatute,  which  does  not  declare  case   at  bar   they  were  residents  of 

an  assignment  with  preferences  void,  Connecticut.    The  court  held  that  no 

but   enables  creditors   upon   petition  distinction  could  be  based  upon  the 

filed  within  six  months  to  have  it  de-  residence  of  the  attaching  creditors, 

clared  a  general  assignment  for  the  and  therefore  upheld  the  assig^nment, 

equal  benefit  of  all  creditors,  did  not  which  was  valid  by  the  law  of  New 

indicate  a  public  policy  that  required  York,    where    it    was    executed,    as 

the  refusal  to  recognize  the  title  of  against    subsequent    attaching    cred- 

an  assignee  under  a  foreign  assign-  itors  who  were  residents  of  Connee- 

ment  with  preferences.  ticut. 

First    Nat.    Bank    v.    Walker,    61        ^Pitman  v.    O.    W.    Marquardt  d 

Conn.  154,  23  Atl.  696,  also  seems  to  Sons,  20  Ind.  App.  431,  50  N.  E.  894. 

be  opposed  to  the  rule  of  the  text  on  At   least,  when  the  attack  is  by  a 

this    point.      It    does   not   expressly  general    creditor   not   entitled   to  a 

appear  that  the  foreign  assignment  preference  under  either  law.    King  v. 

involved  in  this  case  contained  pref-  Glcus,  73  lowa^  205,  34  N.  W.  820. 
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fectual  to  pass  the  title  to  property  in  another  state,  where  such 
preferences  are  not  allowed,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  anything 
to  show  the  existence  of  such  indebtedness.* 

The  fact  that  the  statute  of  the  state  where  the  assignment 
is  made  allows  an  exemption  in  other  property,  and  to  a  greater 
amount  than  would  be  allowed  a  resident  by  the  laws  of  the 
state  where  the  property  is  situated,  does  not  defeat  the  title 
of  the  assignee,  at  least  as  against  a  resident  of  the  state  where 
the  assignment  was  made,  or  a  resident  of  a  third  state.  *^ 

353j.  Bight  of  assignee  to  avoid  fraudulent  transfers  and  con- 
veyances; effect  of  assignment  on  previous  attachment. —  The 
right  of  an  assignee  under  a  voluntary  assignment  to  question 
prior  fraudulent  transfers  of  personal  property  depends  upon 
the  law  of  the  place  where  the  assignor  is  domiciled  and  the 
jissignment  is  made,  and  not  upon  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  property  is  situated.^  The  same  is  doubtless  true  with 
respect  to  fraudulent  conveyances  of  real  property ;  at  least,  if 
the  assignee  has  no  such  power  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  assignment  is  made,  he  cannot  avoid  the  fraudulent  convey- 
ance of  real  property  in  another  state.*  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  right  of  an  individual  creditor  to  attack  a  transfer  which 
the  assignee  has  affirmed  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  properly  is  found,  at  least  when  the  question  arises 
there.* 

The  effect  of  a  voluntary  assignment  itself  to  dissolve  a  pre- 
vious attachment  depends  upon  the  law  of  the  place  where  the 

^Byers  v.  Tdbh^  76  Miss.  843,  26        ^SxcedxBh- American    Nat.   Bank   >. 

So.  402.  First  Nat.  Bank,  89  Minn.  98,  94  N. 

^Pitman   v.    G.   W.    Marquardt   d  W.  218. 
Sons,  20  Ind.  App.  431,  50  N.  E.  894.        tWatson  v.   Bonfils,   53   C.   C.   A. 

The  decision  was  limited  to  the  facts  535,  116  Fed.  157. 
of  the  case,  but  the  court  said  that       ^Harvey  y.  Watson,  63  N.  H.  406, 

it  did   not  mean   to  be   understood  3  Atl.  624. 
that   the   result   would   be   different 
if  the  attaching  creditor  were  a  citi- 
zen of  Indiana. 
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property  was  attached,  and  not  upon  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  assis^nor  was  domiciled  and  the  assignment  was  mada^ 

354.  SiitinctiTe  rule  as  to  goods  in  transit — ^From  the  sa- 
premacy  of  the  lex  situs,  as  above  stated,  may  be  excepted  mov- 
ables not  in  transit,  or  following  the  owner^s  person.  This  ex- 
ception rests  on  necessity,  and  ceases  when  the  goods  take  a 
final  location;  and  the  exception,  as  we  will  see,  does  not  ob- 
tain in  cases  of  common  carriage.*  And  the  reasoning  which 
diverts  the  lex  rei  sitce  from  goods  in  transit  operates  in  the 
case  of  goods  forcibly  or  fraudulently  withdrawn  to  a  state 
other  than  that  of  the  owner's  domicil.  In  such  a  case  the  su- 
preme court  of  Louisiana,  which  holds,  as  has  been  seen,  the 
lex  rei  sitce  in  its  fullest  sense,  decided  that  the  legal  site  of 
such  goods  continues  to  be  the  state  from  which  they  were 
thus  surreptitiously  removed.^  Yet  even  the  exception  as  to 
goods  in  transit  has  limits  which  show  the  supremacy  of  the 
rule.  The  goods  of  a  traveler  may  be  seized  to  pay  his  hotel 
bill,  no  matter  how  numerous  may  be  the  states  through  which 
his  railway  ticket  may  entitle  him  to  pass,  or  how  transient 
may  be  his  stay  in  the  place  of  seizure.  And  the  moment 
a  package  reaches  the  port  of  New  York  it  is  liable  to  be  seized 
by  custom-house  officials,  though  the  intention  of  the  owner 
is  to  carry  it  immediately  to  the  Havana  steamer. 

355.  Stoppage  in  transitu  governed  by  lex  domiciliL — ^In  all 
modern  systems  the  vendor  of  goods  has  a  right,  in  case  of 
gross  breach  of  contract  or  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  the  ven- 
dee, to  arrest  the  delivery;  but  this  right  assumes  in  practice 
forms  almost  as  various  as  there  are  countries.  Now,  in  case 
the  vendor  desires  to  exercise  this  right,  as  to  goods  in  transit 
through  several  countries,  by  what  law  is  he  bound  ?  Subject 
to  the  qualifications  above  given,  the  answer  may  be,  not  by  the 
law  of  the  country  in  which  the  goods  may  casually  be,  prior 
to  delivery,  but  by  that  of  his  own  domicil  in  all  cases  when 
from  that  domicil  the  goods  are  forwarded.  And  such  appears 
to  be  the  law  generally  received.* 

^Ward  ▼.  Connecticut  Pipe  Mfg,  iPost,  §  471.  See  Mumford  t. 
Co.  71  Conn.  346,  42  L.  R.  A.  706,  71  Canty,  50  111.  370,  99  Am.  Dec  525; 
Am.  St.  Rep.  207,  41  Atl.  1057;  Neu-  ^^%«  JJ-  ^.  p^^^,  ^  ^^  ^^, 
felder  v.  North  British  d  M,  Ins.  Co,  5  La.  Ann.  710. 
10  Wash.  393,  45  Am.  St.  Rep.  793,  39  iSee  Abbott,  Shipping,  pt.  1,  chap. 
Pac  110.    See  also  ante,  S§  347,  349.   h  5  6,  pt.  3,  chap.  9,  8  3;  Merlin  R6p. 
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The  subject  of  common  carrieTs  in  its  full  scope  will  be  here- 
after discussecL^ 

355a.  Qnestions  arisinir  Heeler  oontracts  of  sale,  affecting  title 
to,  or  interest  in,  the  property,  generally. — ^The  governing  law 
of  contracts  of  sale  in  their  personal  aspect  has  already  been 
considered;  and  some  of  the  questions  affecting  the  title  to,  or 
interest  in,  the  property  itself  have  likewise  been  treated.  In 
the  following  sections  other  questions  relating  to  the  effect  of 
the  contract  upon  the  property  itself,  as  distinguished  from  its 
effect  upon  the  personal  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties, 
wiU  be  considered. 

355b.  Conditional  sales. — Applying,  by  analogy,  the  princi- 
ples that  have  been  applied  to  chattel  mortgages,^  it  would  seem 
that  the  validity  and  effect  of  the  reservation  of  title  in  a  con- 
tract of  sale  of  personal  property  should  be  determined  by  the 
lex  loci  contractus,  rather  than  the  lex  sUus,  not  only  when  the 
question  arises  between  the  inmiediate  parties,  but  also  when 
it  arises  between  the  vendor  and  a  subsequent  purchaser  from, 
or  creditors  of,  the  vendee,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  such  purchaser 
or  creditor  depend  upon  the  original  validity  and  effect  of  the 
reservation  itself.     But,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  dear  that, 

Bevendication ;  2  Kent^  Com.  Lecture  281.      And,    generally,    a    vendor's 

39;  Story,  Ck)nfl.  L.  §  401;  Inglis  ▼.  privilege,  as  understood  in  Louisiana, 

Usherwood,   1    East,   615;    Inalee  v.  does  not  apply  to  contracts  made  in 

Lane,  67  N.  H.  464;  State  v.  Worth-  states  where  no  such  privilege  exists, 

ingham,  23  Minn.  528;  More  v.  Lott,  even  though  the  goods  be  in  Louisi- 

13  Nev.  376.       Mr.  Burge,  however,  ana.      Brent  v.  Shouse,  16  La.  Ann. 

declares  that  the  lex  loci  oontraotua  158,  79  Am.  Dec.  673. 

prevails  (3  Com.  pt.  ii.  chap.  20,  pp.  The  topic  in  the  text  is  discussed 

770-778),    and    to    the    latter    view  at  length  in  Houston's  Stoppage  In 

Judge  Story  seems  to  incline.    Confl.  Transitu;    and   in   Benjamin,   Sales, 

L.   |§    322-401.    It   is   certain   that  2d  London  ed.  p.  661.     See  London 

Mens  of  this  class  do  not  ccmform  to  Law  Times,  August  28,  1880. 

the  law  of  the  vendee's  country,  when  Stoppage  in  transitu  is  determined 

that  is  diflferent  from  the  vendor's,  in  Germany  by  the  lex  ret  aitce  of  the 

Thus,  where  goods  were  purchased  in  goods.      Jour,    de    droit    int.    priv^, 

England  by  a  citizen  of  Louisiana,  it  1874,  p.  131.    See  Revue  du  droit  int. 

was  held  that  it  was  the  English  law  1874,  p.  236. 

of  lien,  and  not  that  of  Louisiana,  ^Post,  §§  471  et  seq, 

which  prevailed.      Whiston  v.  8tod- 

rfpr,  8  Mart.    (La.)   95,  13  Am.  Dec.  *  See  ante,  §  317b. 
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M'hen  the  contract  is  made  in  the  atate  in  which  the  property  is 
then  located,  the  question  as  to  the  original  validity  and  effect 
of  the  reservation  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  that  state, 
notwithstanding  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  property  to 
another  state.*  Assuming,  however,  the  original  validity  of  the 
reservation  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  was  made 
and  where  the  property  was  then  situated,  the  question  arises 
whether,  upon  the  removal  of  the  property  to  another  state,  it  is 
necessary  to  file  or  record  the  contract,  or  take  the  other  steps 
required  by  the  local  law  of  the  latter  state,  in  order  to  protect 
the  vendor  against  subsequent  purchasers  from,  or  creditors  of, 
the  vendee.  The  weight  of  authority  holds,  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  relating  to  chattel  mortgages,  that,  unless  the  local  law 
of  the  latter  state  with  reference  to  filing  or  recording  condi- 
tional contracts  of  sale  expressly,  or  by  clear  implication,  applies 
to  contracts  made  out  of  the  state  with  reference  to  property 
subsequently  brought  into  the  state,  it  is  not  necessary  to  file 
or  record  the  mortgage  in  that  state,  ^  unless  it  was  oontem- 

*  Thus,  Marvin  Safe  Co.  v.  Nort<m,  ^Harper  v.  People,  2  Colo.  App. 
48  N.  J.  L.  410,  57  Am.  Rep.  566,  7  177,  29  Pac  1040;  ^Vamken  v.  Lang- 
Ail,  418,  wMIe  refusing  to  apply  the  don  Mercantile  Co.  8  N.  D.  243,  77  N. 
law  of  Pennsylvania  (by  which  such  W.  1000;  Baldtcin  y.  HiU,  4  Kan. 
reservation  is  valid  only  as  between  App.  168,  46  Pac.  329;  Drew  v. 
the  immediate  parties  and  invalid  as  Smith,  59  Me.  393;  Woolley  v.  Oe- 
to  third  persons),  notwithstanding  neva  Wagon  Co.  59  N.  J.  L.  278,  35 
that  the  contract  was  made,  and  the  Atl.  789;  Cleveland  Mach.  Works  v. 
property  then  was,  in  that  state,  it  Lang,  67  N.  H.  348,  68  Am.  St.  Rep. 
having  been  subsequently  removed  to  675,  31  Atl.  20;  Domtee  Casket  Co. 
New  Jersey,  and  there  sold  by  the  v.  Qtmnison,  69  N.  H.  297,  45  Atl. 
purchaser  to  a  third  person  without  318;  Hirsch  v.  C.  W.  Leatherhee 
notice  of  the  reservation,  assumed  Lumber  Co.  (N.  J.  L.)  55  Atl.  645; 
that,  if  by  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  Mershon  v.  Moors,  76  Wis.  502,  45 
the  reservation  had  been  invalid  as  N.  W.  96;  Barrett  v.  Kelley,  66  Vt 
between  the  immediate  parties,  that  515,  44  Am.  St.  Rep.  862,  29  Atl. 
law  would  have  been  applied,  not-  809;  McGregor  v.  Eerr,  29  N.  S.  45. 
withstanding  that  the  question  arose  In  Ensley  Lumber  Co.  ▼.  Lewis,  121 
between  the  vendor  and  a  subsequent  Ala.  94^  25  So.  729,  the  court  said 
purchaser  of  the  property  from  the  that  it  might  be  that  a  conditional 
vendee  in  New  Jersey.  sale  made  in  Alabama  would  not  be 
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plated  at  the  time  of  the  sale  that  the  property  should  be  re- 
moved to  such  state^  in  which  case  such  filing  or  recording 
seems  to  be  necessary,  notwithstanding  that  the  contract  of  sale 
was  completed  in  another  state.*     If  the  foregoing  rule  were 

good  as  between  an  original  seller  registration  of  a  conditional  contract 
and  an  innocent  purchaser  for  value  of  sale  expressly  requires  that,  when 
without  notice  in  Georgia,  to  which  property  is  brought  into  the  state 
state  the  property  was  subsequently  while  subject  to  the  conditions,  the 
taken;  but  that  that  would  be  the  contract  must  be  recorded  within 
case  only  when  the  rights  of  the  par-  three  months.  It  was  held  in  Bran- 
ties  were  to  be  determined  in  Geor-  don  Printing  Co.  v.  Bostick,  126  Ala. 
gia  courts.  The  court  th^i  applied  247,  28  So.  705,  that  such  provision, 
the  rule  as  stated  in  the  text.  Emer-  rather  than  the  provision  applicable 
son  Co.  V.  Proctor,  97  Me.  360,  54  to  contracts  made  within  the  state 
Atl.  849,  also  recognized  the  rule,  respecting  property  therein,  applied 
but  it  was  not  applied  in  that  case,  to  a  contract  of  sale  made  in  Tennes- 
since  the  contract  was  made  in  see,  the  property  having  been,  pursu- 
Maine,  though  the  property  was  ant  to  the  request  of  the  purchaser, 
shipped  from  Maryland;  and  the  delivered  to  a  carrier  in  that  state, 
same  is  true  of  Holt  v.  Knowlton,  consigned  to  him  in  Alabama. 
86  Me.  456,  29  Atl.  1113.  Cooper    v.    Philadelphia   Worsted 

The  rule  of  the  text  has,  however,  Co.  (N.  J.  Eq.)  57  Atl.  733,  held  that 
been  denied  in  the  following  cases:  where  machinery  was  sold  in  Penn- 
Hart  V.  Barney  d  8.  Mfg.  Co.  7  Fed.  sylvania  to  a  New  Jersey  corporation 
543;  The  Marina,  19  Fed.  760;  Oun-  for  use  in  Pennsylvania,  but  was  sub- 
nin-gham  v.  Cureton,  96  Ga.  489,  23  sequently  removed  to  New  Jersey,  it 
S.  E.  420;  Sanger  v.  Jesse  French  was  necessary  to  record  it  under  the 
Piano  d  0.  Co.  21  Tex.  Civ.  App.  523,  New  Jersey  statute  in  order  to  pro- 
52  S.  W.  621.  Comer  v.  Cunning-  tect  th^  reservation  of  title  as 
haniy  77  N.  Y.  391,  33  Am.  Rep.  626,  against  a  judgment  creditor  of  the 
is  not  opposed  to  the  rule  of  the  text,  buyer  who  had  no  knowledge  of  its 
although    it   held    that  a  statute  of  existence. 

Georgia,  providing  that  cotton  sold  Woolley  ▼.  Geneva  Wagon  Co.  69 
on  cash  sale  shall  not  be  considered  N.  J.  L.  278,  35  Atl.  789,  is  distiii- 
tlie  property  of  the  buyer  until  paid  guished  upon  the  ground  that  the 
for,  though  delivered  to  the  buyer,  buyer  waa  a  nonresident  of  New  Jer- 
did  not  protrct  the  vendor  in  sucli  a  sey,  and  the  provision  of  the  statute 
sale  made  in  Georgia  against  a  subse-  for  recording  the  instrument  in  the 
quent  bona  fide  purchaser  from  the  county  where  the  buyer  resides  was 
vendee  in  New  York,  as  the  court  therefore  inapplicable. 
treated  the  transaction  as  a  sale  *  The  rule  previously  stated  does 
with  conditional  delivery,  rather  not,  of  course,  apply  to  a  case  wliere. 
than  a  conditional  sale.  In  Ala-  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the 
bama  the  statute  with  reference  to  property  is  to  be  delivered  in  a  state 
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to  be  applied  oonyenely,  it  would  be  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  law  of  the  state  where  the  contract  was  made  and  where  the 
property  was  th^i  situaU^d,  notwithstanding  its  subsequent  re- 
moval to  another  state.  The  anthoritiea  upon  this  question, 
however,  are  conflicting,  and  the  tendency,  at  least  when  the 
question  arises  in  the  court  of  another  state,  seems  to  be  to  dis- 
pense with  compliance  with  the  law  of  the  former  atate^^ 
thou^,  as  elsewhere  shown,  a  contrary  view  has  been  adopted 

other  than  that  in  which  the  ezeeu-  the  property  waa  to  be  removed  Uy 
torj  contract  wae  made.  KnowlcB  New  Hampshire. 
Loom  Work9  ▼.  Vacher,  57  N.  J.  L.  « Thus,  Weinatein  ▼.  Frtyer^  9S 
490,  33  L.  R.  A.  306,  31  AtL  306;  Re  Ala.  267,  12  L.  R.  A.  700,  0  So.  2S6, 
Legg^  96  Fed.  326;  Torrance  y.  Third  held  that  the  law  of  Georgia,  by 
Nat,  Bonk,  70  Hun,  44,  23  N.  Y.  which  a  conditional  contract  of  sale 
Supp.  1073.  Some  of  the  cases  go  is  not  yalid  unless  recorded,  as 
further,  and,  as  stated  in  the  text,  against  a  subsequent  purchaser  from 
make  an  exception  to  the  rule  when,  the  vendee  without  notice,  did  not 
notwithstanding  that  the  sale  was  apply  where  the  original  oontract  of 
completed  in  one  state  by  the  deliv-  sale  was  made  in  Georgia  between 
ery  of  the  property  there,  it  was  con-  parties  there  domiciled,  the  property 
templated  at  the  time  that  the  prop-  being  in  Georgia  at  that  time,  but 
erty  should  be  soit  to,  and  used  in,  having  been  subsequently  brought  to 
another  state.  This  seems  to  be  the  Alabama  by  the  vendee  and  there 
effect  of  the  decision  in  Bervey  v.  sold  to  a  third  person.  A  similar  de- 
Rhode  Island  Locomotive  Works,  93  dsion  is  made  in  Public  Parks 
U.  S.  664,  23  L.  ed.  1003,  though.  Amusement  Oo.  v.  Embree-McLeaa^ 
upon  the  face  of  the  opinion  itself.  Carriage  Co.  64  Ark.  29,  40  S.  W. 
and  without  reference  to  the  facts,  582.  And  Marvin  Safe  Co,  v.  Jfor- 
it  might  seem  that  the  court  intend-  ton,  48  N.  J.  L.  410,  67  Am.  Rep. 
ed  to  deny  the  rule  altogether.  This  566,  7  Atl.  418,  applied  the  law  of 
qualification  of  the  rule  is  also  sup-  New  Jersey,  by  which  a  reservation 
ported  by  Beggs  v.  Bartels,  73  Conn,  of  title  is  valid  as  against  third  per- 
132,  84  Am.  St.  Rep.  152,  46  Atl.  874,  sons,  although  the  contract  of  sale 
and  impliedly  by  Hirsch  v.  C.  W.  was  made,  and  the  property  at  the 
Leatherhee  Lumber  Co.  (N.  J.  L.)  time  of  the  sale  was,  in  Pennsylva- 
55  Atl.  695 ;  Schmaltz  v.  York  Mfg.  nia,  where  a  different  rule  prevailed, 
Co.  204  Pa.  1,  59  L.  R.  A.  907,  93  the  property  having  been  subsequent- 
Am.  St.  Rep.  782,  53  Atl.  522.  ly  removed  to  New  Jersey,  and  re- 

Cleveland   Mach.    Works   v.  Lang,  sold    by    the    purchaser  there.    See 
67  N.  H.  348,  OS  Am.  St.  Rep.  675,  also  Fiske  v.  Peebles,  13  N.  Y.  &  R. 
31  Atl.  20,  however,  applied  the  rule  743.     But   see   contra,   Davis  v.  Os- 
of  the  text,  notwithstanding  that  it  good,  69  N.  H.  427,  44  AU.  432. 
was  contemplated  at  the  time  that 
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of  the  analogous  question  arising  with  respect  to  chattel  mort- 
gages. 

355c.  As  to  rescission  of  sale  for  fraud. — There  are  some  di- 
vergencies among  the  laws  of  different  states  as  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a  vendor  may  rescind  the  sale  and  recover 
the  property  upon  the  ground  of  the  vendee's  fraud  with  respect 
to  his  financial  condition  and  ability  to  pay  the  purchase  prioe^ 
and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  governing 
law  in  this  respect  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  upon  the 
part  of  the  courts  to  refer  this  question  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  executed  contract  is  made,  which  is  generally  the 
})lace  where  the  property  was  delivered,  though  it  is  not  entirely 
clear  whether  that  law,  or  the  law  where  the  executory  contract 
is  consummated,  should  govern  in  this  respect  in  case  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  two;  since  in  most  cases  the  two  contracts  were 
consummated  in  the  same  state.  ^  It  is  clear  from  the  authori- 
ties, however,  that  the  law  of  the  state  where  the  executory  and 
executed  contracts  were  consummated,  and  where  the  property 
was  then  situated,  will  prevail  in  this  respect  over  the  law  of 
another  state  to  which  the  property  is  subsequently  removed, 
whether  the  question  arises  between  the  inmiediate  parties,  or 
between  the  vendor  and  a  purchaser  from,  or  creditor  of,  the 
vendee.' 

iLowrey    v.    Ulmer,    38  W.  N.  C.  Arnold  v.  Shade,  3  Phila.  82;  PerU 

232,  applied  the    law    of   New  York  man  v.   8ar tortus,   162   Pa.   320,   42 

where     the    goods     were    delivered.  Am.  St.  Rep.  834,  29  Atl.  852;  Rome 

though  the  executory  contract  seems  Furniture  d  Lumber  Co.  v.  Walling 

to  have  been  made  in  Pennsylvania;  (Tenn.  Ch.  App.)    68    S.    W.    1094. 

and  Mann  v.  Salsherg,  17  Pa.  Super.  Penninghatis  v.  Jacobs,  12  Lane.  L. 

Ct.  280,  appears  to  make  the  place  Rev.  203,  apparently  refers  the  ques- 

of  the  delivery  the  criterion,  but  it  tion  to  the  law  of  the  place  where 

does    not    expressly  appear    in    this  the  executory  contract  is  made,  but 

case    where    the    executory    contract  it  does  not  expressly  appear  where 

was  consummated.  the   executed   contract  was   consum- 

^Kline   v.    Baker,    99    Mass.  263;  mated.     In   the   foregoing  cases   the 

Whiting  Mfg.   Co.  v.  Fourth  Street  question    arose    between    the  vendor 

Nat,  Bank,   16  Pa.   Super.   Ct.  419;  and  a  creditor  of  the  vendee  who  had 
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f.  Ships  at  sea. 


[Chaf.  Vll. 


856.  Ship  part  of  territory  of  flag. — ^A  ship  in  the  open  sea  is 
regarded  by  the  law  of  nations  as  a  part  of  the  territory  whose 
flag  such  ship  carries.^      Hence  foUows  the  conclusion   that 


Mized  the  goocU  under  process,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Rome  Furniture 
d  Lumber  Co.  ▼.  Walling,  where  the 
question  arose  between  the  vendor 
and  a  subsequent  assi^ee  for  creditr 
ors  of  the  vendee.  None  of  these 
cases,  however,  referred  the  question 
to  the  lew  situs,  as  such. 

Tatum  V.  Wright,  7  La.  Ann.  358, 
however,  refused  to  apply  the  law  ot 
another  state,  where  the  sale  was 
made,  which  allows  a  seller  who  has 
been  swindled  into  taking  counter- 
feit bank  notes  in  payment  to  recover 
the  property  from  a  purchaser  or  a 
subsequent  holder,  where  the  prop- 
erty was  subsequently  brought  into 
Louisiana,  and  a  resident  of  that 
state  advanced  money  to  the  pur- 
chaser in  reliance  upon  his  title. 

iCrapo  V.  Kelly,  16  Wall.  610,  21 
L.  ed.  430;  Re  Bye,  2  Daly,  626;  Mc- 
Donald V.  }fallory,  77  N.  Y.  547,  33 
Am.  Hop.  (H>4.  i^ee  this  poBition  ap- 
plied to  daniaiTPH  in  Lloyd  v.  Omberf, 
L.  R.  1  g.  B.  115,  6  Bp«t  &  S.  100,  35 
L.  J.  Q.  B.  N.  S.  74,  13  L.  T.  N.  S. 
602.  Sep  also  Storv,  Confl.  L.  §  423 
g;  Westlake  (1880),  §  14.  The 
modern  (Jprnian  law  i«  express  to 
this  point.  Bluntsohli,  in  his 
'T^foderne  V6lkerrocht"  (1868),  § 
317,  declares  it  to  be  an  axiom  that 
"ships  are  to  be  rejjanled  as  floating 
sections  of  t*ie  land  to  which  they 
nationally  bclonp:,  and  whose  flag 
they  are  entitled  to  carry."  This 
principle,  he  says,  is  of  some  an- 
tiquity, "and  has  its  foundation  in 
the  national  connection  of  the  ship 
with  her  country,  as  symbolized  in 
the  flag;  in  the  protection  of  the 
ship  from  forei^  attar-Ks;  and  in 
the  extension  of  national  power  and 
eomni'^rcp    through     the    naval    and 


merchant  service.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  great  importance  to  place  the 
nationality  ot  ships  in  a  clear  light. 
The  English  jurists  for  some  time 
resisted  the  application  of  thi>^ 
principle  to  the  merchant  service. 
To  ships  of  war  it  was  unavoidably 
applicable;  b<*cuiise  a  ship  of  war  is 
the  appointed  embodiment  of  nation- 
al power.  But  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  merchant  ships  iv 
equally  beyond  doubt."  **When. 
however,"  as  this  eminent  author 
fuHher  sUtes  (S  319),  "the  ship 
enters  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  she  i^ 
subjected  to  the  law  of  the  aame/* 
Bischof,  in  his  recent  excellent 
*'Grundriss  des  positiven  intenuition 
alen  Seerechts"  (Graz,  1868),  speak*^ 
most  positively  to  the  same  effect. 
"Every  state  is  free  on  the  free  sea>«. 
so  that  its  ships  are  to  be  regarded 
as  floating  sections  of  its  territory: 
territoria  clausa, — la  oontinuatifnt 
ou  la  prorogation  du  territoire;  and 
those  on  board  such  ships,  in  foreign 
waters,  are  under  their  country*^ 
laws  and  protection.  This  even  ap 
plies  to  children  born  to  subjects  oi> 
such  ships."  See  also  Woolsej. 
International  Law,  SS  64,  64;  anil 
Story,  Confl.  L.  $  423fc.  This  pa- 
sage*  was  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Crap*t 
V.  Kelly,  16  Wall.  610,  21  L.  ed.  430: 
To  the  same  efl'ect,  see  5  J.  Q. 
Adams'  Autob.  389.  Compare  Mohr 
V.  Bonion  d  A.  R.  Co.  lOfi  Mass.  67: 
Calahan  v.  Babcock,  21  Ohio  St.  281 
8  Am.  Rep.  63:  Parker  v.  Byrnes,  1 
Low.  Dec.  639.  Fed.  Cas.  No.  10,728. 
The  English  government  took  this 
view  in  the  Trent  Case;  and  it  is 
now  accepted  by  the  English  court*. 
Keg.  V.  Lesley,  8  Cox,  C.  C.  269;  Bell. 
C.  C.  220,  29  L.  J.  Ma|?.  Cas.  X. 
S.  97,  6  Jur,  N.  S.  202.  1  L.  T.  N.  S. 
452,  8  Week.  Rep.  220.  Mr.  Wheat 
ton  states  the  law  to  the  same  eff"ect 
(part  2,  chap.  2,  S  4)  ;  and  see  aluo 
Mr.   Lawrence's  very  able  notes,  in 
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when  a  merchant  forwards  goods  on  a  ship  of  his  own  nation- 
ality, the  lex  rei  sitce  of  the  goods  and  the  lex  domicilii  of  the 
owner  of  the  goods  coincide,  until  the  ship  arrives  in  port  in 
another  state.  By  this  may  be  explained  several  cases  quoted 
as  establishing  the  lex  domicilii,  though  they  are  only  sustain- 
able on  the  ground  that  the  ship  at  sea  is  part  of  the  territory 
whose  flag  she  bears.  And,  as  Ban\'ell  remarks,  this  disposes  of 
Judge  Story's  objection  to  the  lex  rei  sites,  that  it  affords  no 
rule  for  vessels  at  sea.  That  such  vessels  are  technically  gov-  * 
emed  by  the  laws  of  their  nationality,  Judge  Story  concedes, 
when  he  tells  us^  that  the  statutable  transfer  of  ships  is  ex- 
cepted from  the  lex  domicilii.  But,  in  respect  to  principle, 
ships  at  sea,  and  the  property  in  them,  must  be  viewed  as  part 
of  the  country  to  which  they  belong.  And  when  the  contract  • 
of  affreightment  does  not  provide  otherwise,  the  law  of  the 
country  to  which  the  ship  belongs  must  be  considered  to  be  that, 
in  respect  to  sea  damage  and  its  incidents,^  to  which  the  pai^ 
ties  submitted  themselves. 

357.  In  the  United  States,  ship  belongs  to  state  of  registry. —  « 
As  between  the  several  states  in  the  American  Union,  a  ship  at 
sea  is  presumed  to  belong  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  registered ; 
and  hence,  where  an  insolvent  in  Massachusetts  assigned  a  ves- 
sel at  sea,  which  vessel  was  registered  in  Massachusetts,  by  an 

loix).  As  to  owner's  re8ponsibility  Law,  pt.  2,  chap.  2,  §  100;  Manning, 
for  master,  see  post,  §  440;  as  to  275;  Twiss,  i.  §  169;  and  Hareourt, 
general  average,  see  post,  §  443.  Historicus,    No.    x.       Whatever    we 

The  doctrine  of  the  text  was  as-  may  say  to  the  English  citations, 
serted  by  the  United  States  during  tliere  can  be  no  question  that  Mr. 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  in  opposition  Wheaton's  authority  is  otherwise 
to  the  English  claim  of  the  right  of  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
imprisonment,  and  the  collision  be-  the  United  States.  And  Mr.  Webster 
twcen  the  two  countries  on  this  ques-  (letter  to  Lord  Ashburton,  Aug.  8, 
tion  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  1842)  emphatically  declares  that  the 
War  of  1812.  The  treaty  of  Ghent,  territoriality  of  merchant  ships  is  a 
which  closed  that  war,  ignored  the  doctrine  beyond  dispute.  Clompare  1 
question,  but  since  then  no  claim  of  Halleck,  International  Law  (Baker's 
this  order  has  been  put  forward  by  ed.),  175,  where  the  position  in  the 
the  British  government.  Sir  R.  text  is  approved.  To  the  same  effect 
Phillimore,  i.  p.  377,  says:  "I  can-  is  Calvo,  Droit.  Int  (1872),  i.  466- 
not  think  it  would  be  now  contended  467;  and  lAwrence.  in  his  com^pen- 
that  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  was  tary  on  Wheaton,  ut  sup.  So  far  as 
founded  on  international  law.  In  c*oncerns  the  United  States,  the  ques- 
my  opinion  it  was  not."  tion  is  settled  by  Crapo  v.  Kelly,  16 

Mr.     Hall      (International     Law,   Wall.  610,  21  L.  ed.  430. 
1880,  §  70)   rejects  the  doctrine  that       sConfl.  L.  §§  384,  423^. 
a  merchant  vessel  is  part  of  the  ter-       ^ Lloyd  v.   Ouihert,  L.  R.  1   Q.  B. 
ritory  whose  flag  it  bears;   and  he   115,  6  Best  &  S.  100,  35  L.  J.  Q.  B.  N. 
states  that  this  doctrine  is  "not  ail-  S.  74,  13  L.  T.  X.  S.  602. 
roitted"   by    Wheaton,    International 
Vol.  I.  CoNFL.  of  Laws — 50. 
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ussigiiinent  valid  according  to  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  but 
void  by  that  of  Xew  York,  the  assignment  was  held  good  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  against  a  New  York 
creditor,  who  attached  the  vessel  after  her  arrival  at  Xew 
York.^ 

358.  Ship  in  port  snbject  to  port  law. — A  ship  in  port^  how- 
ever^is^ subject  to  the  law  of  the  port,^  and  according  to  the 
law  as  already  stateT,  an  attaching  creditor  in  such   port  is 

iCrapo  ▼.  Kelly,  16  Wall.  610,  21  Fed.    Caa.    No.    4,115;    J7tZI    t.    The 

L.  ed.  430.  Golden   Gate,   Newberry,   Adm.    306, 

To  the  same  effect  is  Kelly  v.  Fed.  Cas.  No.  6,492;  Wearer  v.  The 
Crapo,  41  Barb.  603,  Reversed  in  fi.  G.  Owens.  1  Wall.  Jr.  :5<«.  Fed. 
A' city  V.  CrajH),  46  N.  Y.  86,  6  Am.  Caa.  No.  17.310;  2  Parsons.  Ship- 
Rep.  35,  which  latter  ruling  was  pinj?  &  Admiralty,  325. 
itaelf  revernt'd  by  the  Supreme  Court  The  situ«  of  seap:oing  vesaeN  for 
of  the  I'nited  States  m  Crapo  v.  the  purposes  of  taxation  is  the  port 
Kelly,  supra.  The  latter  case  was  where  they  are  registered  under  the 
followed  by  the  New  York  court  of  laws  of  the  I'nited  States  as  their 
appeals  in  McDonald  v.  Mallory,  77  home  port.  Tliis  is  not  lost  by  mere 
N.  Y.  647,  33  Am.  Rep.  664,  where  it  absence  and  employment  elsewhere, 
was  held  that  in  matters  regulated  but  continues  until  a  new  situs  is 
exclusively  by  state  law,  the  state  to  acquired.  I'cople  ex  rel.  Pacific 
which  a  vessel  belong  is  the  sov-  Mail  8.  8.  Co,  v.  Tax  d  A.  Cotara.  5S 
ereignty  to  which  it  is  subject.  N.  Y.  242. 
Hence,  civil  rights  of  action,  arising 

from   matters   occurring  at  sea,   de-  iWoolsey,  International  Law,  S  64. 

f)end  upon   the   laws  of  such   state.  The  law  of  the  ship's  fla^  will  be 

This    was    applied    to    damage    bus-  observed   by  comity  aa  respects  the 

tamed  by  the  plamtiff  through  a  fire  ,  .             /  ,.         ''^  ,,         "^     , 

<ausc d  by  the  defendant's  negligence.  «'»>"»«  »"<*  '»«°8  ^^  ^»»««  <>»  »»«"* 

See  ante]  f  346.  the  vessel  as  among  themselves,  in- 

In  Afoore  v.  Willett,  36  Barb.  663,  eluding  the  claim    and    lien    of  the 

a  North  Carolina  assignment,  bad  in  nmster.     The  Olga,  32  Fted.  329 ;  rA«  J. 

New    ^ork,   though   good    m    North  .„,          ^J>i,:.,«-   »^J  „  , 

Carolina,  was  sustained  in  New  York  L, PendcrgaBt,  29  Fed.  127;  Tfce  Velox 

as  to  a  North  Carolina  vessel  at  the  ▼.  Woske,  21   Fed.  479;   The  Angela 

time  on  the  high  seas,       Koster  v.  Maria,  36   Fed.  430;    The  Felice  B, 

V^"'"'  f.  .^^""V  2^^  "*?  **  *7*  40  Fed.  663;  Wilsim  v.  The  John  Rit- 

sight  conflict  with  these  views.     In  «^  -,  ,    ^^«     «,      -.  .  . , 

that    case    an    assignment    in    New  «<>"'  35  Fed.  663;   The  Beltndere.  90 

York,  of  a  vessel  owned  in  Connecti-  Fed.  106. 

cut.    was   sustained   in   Connecticut,  As  respects  liens  against  a  foreign 

though  invalid  by  the  laws  of  that  ^j^.      ^^.^j                contracts  made  by 

state.      But    the    vessel    was    in   the        '^'  ®    ,\_,         • 

port  of  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  ^"^  master  within  this  jurisdiction, 

ahsi«rninent,    and    hence    subject    to  and   the  priorities  of  such    liens  in 

New      York,      and      was      moreover  respect  to  all  claims  upon  the  ship, 

n^ffistered   in    New   York.      See   also  ^„,  ^„,^  |„„,   „.  +i  ^  .  ,„  ^*  ^^^  «i«^ 

„,C      A          r     1  •        T   -»x    i.     /T     \  <^ur  own  law,  as  the  law  of  the  place 

Thnrct    v.    JenkxnH,    7    Mart.     (La.)  ^   ^,             ^'                     „             ;    ^ 

318,  12  Am.  Dec.  508.  <*'    ^^^   contract,   as   well   as  of  the 

The   following   cases  are   cited   to  forum,  should  prevail.     The  Olga,  32 

the  proposition  that  the  place  of  the  p^d   329 

ownw-j     residence    ^eterminM     the  ,  ^    ,.  ;^    j               jj      j^^j.^^  , 

character  of  the  vessel :       Dudley  v.  ^      .                ,    ,      ^        ,   ., 

The  Superior,  Newberry,  Adm.   176,  foreign   vessel   depends  wholly  upon 
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entitled  to  precedence  as  against  a  foreign  vendee  on  an  as- 
signment bad  in  such  port.'  By  the  saine  practice,  a  prior 
mortgage  creditor,  without  transfer  of  possession,  is  postponed 
to  attachments  and  liens  which  attach  at  the  port  at  which 
the  vessel  may  at  the  time  lie.*  Xor,  severely  as  this  posi- 
tion has  been  criticized,  is  it  \\'ithout  powerful  support  It 
coincides,  as  has  been  seen,  with  the  opinion  of  Savigny,  so  far 
as  concerns  a  conflict  of  liens.**  In  the  latter  respect  it  is  not 
distinguishable  from  what  is  seen,  as  lo  conflicting  liens,  to 
be  an  acknowledged  principle  of  international  law.  So,  if 
we  can  judge  from  a  decision  of  the  Hanover  supreme  court, 
at  Celle,  on  April  17,  1861,^  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  the 
North  German  Confederacy  is  to  hold  that  liens  or  possessory 
claims  (Pfandrechte),  which  by  the  lex  rci  sitce  attach,  de- 
vest, pro  tat  do,  prior  encumbrances.  Xor  can  this  be  justly 
denounced,  as  it  has  been  in  English  courts,  as  barbarous,  or 
as  destructive  of  international  comity.  It  may  promote,  at 
first  glance,  the  interests  of  ship-building  nations,  to  hold  that 
encumbrances  on  the  ship,  attaching  at  her  home  port,  are  to 
override  all  liens  for  loans  or  supplies  which  may  attach  at 
ports  which  she  may  subsequently  visit  But  there  are  two 
answers  to  this.  First,  the  advantage  is  illusory;  for  to  a  ship 
in  distress  in  a  foreign  port,  where  the  character  and  credit  of 
the  owners  are  not  known,  no  relief  will  be  furnished,  if  the 

the  law  of  the  place,  not  upon  the  though  the  obligation  given  therefor 

vessel's  flag;  and  the  general  marl-  is    payable    in    England.     Moore  y. 

time  law  gives  such  liens  for  supplies  The  Rohilant,  42  Fed.  162. 

furnished  the  foreign  vessel  on  the  On  a  libel  of  an  English  vessel  for 

order  of  the  master.     The  Scotia,  35  advances  received  in  an  English  port, 

Fed.  907.  which  constitute  a  lien  upon  the  ves- 

The    fact    that    the    English    law  sel,  the  Federal  court  will  administer 

gives  no  lien  for  supplies  furnished  the   English   law  in  regard  to  such 

foreign  vessels  does  not  abridge  the  liens,  without  regard  to  the  questi(»i 

authority  of  English  masters  to  ob-  whether  such  advances  would  create 

tain    necessary    supplies    by    simple  a  lien  under  the  American  law.    The 

contract  in  foreign  ports,  where  the  Maud  Carter,  29  Fed.  156. 
law  creates  a  lien,  nor  prevent  the 

lien  from  attaching.     Ibid,  tPrice  v.   Morgan,  7   Mart.    (La.) 

A  lien  for  necessary  supplies  fur-  707 ;  Koster  v.  Merritt,  32  C<mn.  246. 

nished  a  foreign  vessel  in  a  port  of  ^w<«,  $  323. 
the   United   States   is   controlled   in 

the  court*  of  the  United  SUtes  by  *^  ""*«•  «  323,  345. 

the  general   maritime  la^.  and  not  ,  j„,^   jj  3,^,323^ 

by   the    laws    of   Great    Britain,    al-  5Bar   §  66. 
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lien  which  the  law  of  the  port  gives  is  to  be  overridden  by  se- 
cret encumbrances  which  the  parties  relieving  the  ship  have  no 
means  of  gauging.  The  only  way  in  which  maritime  credit, 
in  such  circumstances,  can  be  maintained,  is  by  accepting  the 
position,  *'Here  is  the  ship;  at  least  between  you  and  aU  per- 
sons dealing  at  home  with  the  owner,  on  his  own  credit,  you 
have  the  preference."  In  the  second  place,  in  marshalling  as- 
sets, as  between  those  who  had  the  opportunity,  at  the  home 
port,  of  testing  the  owner's  responsibility,  and  have  the  double 
securi^  of  his  liability  and  the  mortgage  on  the  ship,  and  those 
who,  in  a  foreign  port,  supply  the  ship  in  her  distress,  soldy 
on  the  credit  of  her  bottom,  a  priority,  on  general  equity,  is 
due  to  the  latter.  These  views  have  been  applied,  in  Alabama, 
with  much  good  sense,  to  steamboats  navigating  our  great  in- 
land rivers.  "A  sound  public  policy,"  said  Judge  Walker, 
''does  not  require  that  liens,  such  as  diose  springing  up  under 
the  Kentucky  statute,  upon  boats  navigating  our  inland  rivers, 
should  have  conceded  to  them  a  priority  over  other  liens,  which 
may  be  acquired  in  other  states  to  which  they  may  be  carried. 
Steamboats  might  be  covered  up,  if  such  priority  was  allowed, 
by  antecedent  liens,  of  which  there  was  no  notice;  and  great 
injustice  might  be  done  to  those  who  trusted  tiie  boat,  upon  the 
assumption  of  its  liability;  and  there  would  be  great  room  for 
collusive  arrangements,  to  shelter  the  boat,  by  virtue  of  such 
liens,  from  just  debts."®  But  such  liens,  when  not  strictly  mar- 
itime, have  been  held,  under  the  United  States  bankrupt  laws, 
to  be  postponed  to  mortgages  previously  recorded.^  And  when 
there  is  no  question  of  priority,  the  practice  in  the  United 
States  bankrupt  courts  is  to  determine  the  question  of  the 
liens  of  materialmen  for  goods  furnished  to  a  vessel  in  a  for- 
eign port  by  the  lex  loci  contractus,^ 

•Donald  ▼.  Hewitt,  33  Ala.  546,  73  on  his  request,  to  pay  for  necessary 

Am.  Dec.  4.31 ;  and  see  The  Antelope,  reimirs  or  supplies,  so  that  his  ves- 

2  Ben.  405,  Fed.  CaR.  No,  482;  Calkin  sel  may  proceed  on  her  voyage,  the 
v.  United  States,  3  Ct.  CI.  297 ;  Kel-  presumption  of  law  is  that  they  were 
logg  V.  Brennan,  14  Ohio,  72;  Pro-  made  on  the  credit  of  the  vessel;  and 
vast  y.  Wilcox,  17  Ohio,  359.  See  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should 
ante,  §  322;  poet,  S  440.  be  any  express  hypothecation  of  the 

lEoB  parte  Scott,  18  Am.  L.  R.  849,  vessel,  or  stipulation  that  the  credit 

3  Nat.  Bankr.  Reg.  742.  was  given  on  that  account.    The  pre- 
•Hatton  V.  The  Melita,  3  Hughes,    sumption,  however,  may  be  rebutted 

494,  Fed.  Gas.  No.  6,218.     See  otlier  by  proof  that  the  person  advancing 

cases    cited    2    Brightley's    Federal  the  goods  had  notice,  such  <is,  on  the 

Digest,  p.  127.  exercise  of  due  diligence,  ought  to 

When   advances   are  made  to  the  have  enabled  him   to  discover  that 

captain  of  a  vessel  in  a  foreign  port,  the  master  had  funds  or  credit  suf- 
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358Vi«  Exemption  of  foreign  public  vessels. — In  1879,  two 
cases  involving  the  liability  to  process  of  foreign  public  ves- 
sels came  np  before  Sir  E.  Pbillimore,  sitting  in  admiralty. 


ficient  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses in  question.  The  Emily 
Bonder y  17  Wall.  666,  21  L.  ed.  683; 
The  Eolipse,  3  Biss.  99,  Fed.  Gas.  No. 
4,268;  The  J.  F,  tipencer,  6  Ben.  151, 
^ed.  Caa.  No.  7,316.  Po8t,  §§  440, 
441. 

Liens  for  advances  of  funds  for 
the  necessities  of  vessels  in  foreign 
ports  have  a  priority  over  existing 
mort^<;es  to  home  creditors.  T^e 
Emily  Souder,  17  Wall.  666,  21  L.  ed. 
683. 

The  lien  for  advances  to  ^  ship  for 
purchase  of  neceBsities  in  a  foreign 
port  is  not  defeated  by  proof  tliat 
the  owner  resided  at  the  port  where 
a  part  of  the  supplies  were  furnished. 
The  Walkyricn,  11  Blatchf.  241,  Fed. 
Gas.  No.  17,092. 

It  was  held  in  France,  in  1872, 
that  when  an  English  ship  is  mort- 
gaged in  England,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  France,  where  she  is  taken 
in  execution,  if  the  mortgage  is  not 
valid  by  French  law  (though  valid 
in  England ) ,  it  will  not  be  sustained 
in  France  as  against  subsequent 
French  creditors.  From  this  ruling 
Fiore  dissents.  Op.  cit.  App.  p.  671. 
He  argues  that  if  mortgages  legiti- 
mately placed  on  ships  are  thus  dis- 
regarded in  foreign  port**,  commerce 
will  receive  a  serious  shock,  and  the 
nation  which  permits  such  procedure 
will  share  in  the  common  ruin.  To 
say  that  an  English  mortgage  on  a 
ship  must  be  placed  according  to 
French  law  is  preposterous,  since  no 
English  mortj^ge  could  be  so  placed. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  objected  that  a 
mortgage  imposed  secretly  tends  to 
fraud.  But  this  objection  does  not 
apply  to  mortgages  imposed  under 
the  English  statute  which  are  regis- 
tered in  the  prooer  custom  house, 
and  as  to  which  all  persons  inquiring 
can  obtain  information.  A  note  is 
added  by  M.  Pradier-Fod6r$,  to  the 
effect  that  since  the  above  decision  a 
statute  was  passed  by  the  national 
a$>Rembly  declaring  ships  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  hypothecation. 


A  title  to  goods  given  by  the  de- 
cree of  a  foreign  court  having  con- 
trol over  the  goods  is  valid  against 
the  claim  of  an  English  owner. 
Castrujue  v.  Imrie,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  414, 
39  L.  J.  G.  P.  N.  S.  350,  23  L.  T.  N. 
S.  48,  19  Week.  Rep.  1;  Liverpool 
Marine  Credit  Co.  v.  Hunter,  L. 
R.  4  Eq.  62.  See  Bimpeon  v. 
Fogo,  1  Hem.  &  M.  196,  32  L. 
J.  Ch.  N.  S.  249,  9  Jur.  N. 
S.  403,  8  L.  T.  N.  S.  61, 11  Week.  Rep. 
418,  discussed  poet,  %  664;  ante,  f 
345.  "These  decisions,"  says  Mr. 
Dicey,  Domicil  (Op.  cit.  p.  267),  "are 
not  conclusive,  since  they  may  be  ex- 
plained as  depending  on  the  weight 
to  be  given  to  a  foreign  judgment, 
but  they  are  far  more  naturally  re- 
garded as  applications  of  the  princi- 
ple enunciated  in  Cammell  v.  Beicell, 
6  Hurlst.  A  N.  728,  29  L.  J.  Exch.  N. 
S.  350,  6  Jur.  N.  S.  916,  2  L.  T.  N.  8. 
799,  8  Week.  Rep.  639,  and  stated  in 
the  rule  under  consideration.  When 
it  is  noticed  that  the  principle  of 
this  rule  is  approved  by  almost  all 
jurists,  is  adopted,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  the  courts  of  continental  nations, 
is  supported  by  some  American  cases, 
and  is  not  opposed  to  any  reported 
English  decision,  the  conjecture  may 
be  hazarded  with  some  confidence 
that  it  will  ultimately  be  adopted  in 
its  full  extent  by  our  courte."  See 
ante,  §  345;  post,  $  441. 

In  Hooper  v.  Cfumm,  L.  R.  2  Gh. 
282,  36  L.  J.  Gh.  N.  S.  606,  16  L.  T. 
N.  S.  107,  15  Week.  Rep.  464,  it  was 
hold  that  a  mortgagft  of  an  American 
ship,  duly  executed  in  America, 
would  not  be  sustained  in  England, 
when  the  fact  of  the  mortgage  was 
suppressed  by  the  American  parties, 
to  the  injury  of  subsequent  English 
purchasers. 

"Gontracts  of  affreightment  may 
be  made  in  half -savage  or  barbarous 
ports,  or  even,  to  take  a  more  famil- 
iar instance,  in  such  places  as  Alex- 
andria, where  it  would  be  absurd  to 
hold  that  the  parties  intended  their 
mutual  rigHts  to  be  regulated  by  the 
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In  the  first  (January,  1879)*  it  appeared  that  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  United  States  ship  of  war,  while  on  a  voyage  from 
Ha\Te  to  New  York,  and  having  on  board  a  large  quantity 
of  empty  cases,  and  also  of  goods  returned  from  the  Exhibi- 
tion at  Paris,  got  ashore  on  Bollard  Point,  near  Swanage,  and 
while  in  that  position  salvage  services  wen*  rendered  to  her 
by  the  steam  tug  Admiral  and  other  vessels.  Sir  R.  Phillimore 
refused  to  allow  a  warrant  to  issue  for  the  arrest  of  a  foreign 
vessel  of  war,  or  of  private  property  on  board  of  her,  and  of 
which  the  government  to  which  she  belongs  has  the  care,  at  tie 
suit  of  salvors.^  In  March,  1879,  it  was  held  by  the  same 
judge  that  a  steamship  belonging  to  or  chartered  by  a  foreign 
government,  and  regularly  employed  for  the  purposes  of  car- 
rying mails  and  passengers  and  some  cargo,  is  not  entitled  to 
the  privileges  of  a  man-of-war  as  to  extraterritoriality,  but  is 
liable  to  an  action  for  damage  done  by  her  to  the  vessel  of  a 
British  subject  It  was  further  held  that  the  English  Crown 
has  not  power,  by  treaty  with  a  foreign  government,  to  give 
to  vessels  of,  or  employed  by,  that  government,  other  than  ves- 
sels of  war,  the  privilege  of  freedom  from  civil  process  extend- 

loeal  maritime  law  of  the  plaod  of  sert  k  fixer  lea  formalit^R  de  pub- 
affreightment.  .  .  .  The  choice  of  Hcit<^  re<jui8e  pour  la  translation  do 
the  law  of  the  flag  of  the  vessel,  i.  «.,  la  propnftt^.  m^me  quand  le  navire 
the  law  of  her  owner,  appears,  there-  se  trouve  dans  un  pays  stranger." 
fore,  as  was  said  in  tliat  cR<«e  [Lloyd  The  law  governing  ships  navigat- 
▼.  Guihert,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  116,  6  Best  ing  rivers,  as  well  as  ships  at  sea, 
k  S.  100,  35  L.  J.  Q.  B.  N.  S.  74,  13  is  that  of  the  stete  to  which  they 
L.  T.  N.  S.  602],  'not  onl^  in  accord-  belong.  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv§, 
ance  with  the  probable  intention  of  1874,  p.  131. 

the  parties,  but  also  most  consistent       Valuable  articles  on  private  man- 

and  intelligible,  and  therefore  most  time  international  law  will  be  found 

convenient  to  those  engaged  in  com-  in  the  Jour,  du  droit  int.  privft,  1877, 

meroe.* "      Foote,    Private    Interna-  pp.  479  et  seq.     See  pont,  §  440. 
tional  Jut.  p.  325.     Post,  §  440.     To       ^The  ConstUtition,  40  L.  T.  X.  S. 

same    effect   is   Machlachlan    Merch.  219,  48  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S.  13,  L.  R. 

Ship.   3d  ed.    (1880)    pp.  64  et  8eq.  4  Prob.  Div.  39,  27  Week.  Rep.  739, 

Post,  §  441.  4  .\sp.  Mar.  L.  Cas.  79. 

Professor  Lyon  Caen,  in  an  article       «  "It  is  clear,"  he  said,  "upon  all 

in  the  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv^^  1877,  the    authorities,    which    are    to    be 

p.  487,  argues  that  we  cannot  apply  found  in  the  case  of  The  Charkieh, 

to  the  sale  of  ships  the  rule  applica-  L.  R.  4  Adm.   &  Ecd.  Rep.  59.  28 

ble  to  other  movables,  that  the  law  of  L.  T.  N.  S.  513,  42  L.  J.  Prob.  N.  S. 

the  port  of  sale  is  to  prescribe  the  17.   1   Asp.   Mar.   L.   Cas.   581^   that 

formalities  of  sale.     The  law  of  the  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  general 

flag,   i.   e,y   that   of  the  coiintry  to  proposition  that  ships  of  war  belong- 

which  the  ship  belongs,  he  maintains,  ing   to   another   naticm   with   whom 

is  to  govern,  and  for  this  he  cites  this  country  is  at  peace  are  exempt 

high  French  authority.     He  concludes  from    the    civil    jurisdiction    of   the 

with  the  follo\\  ing  summary  of  the  country.     I  have  listened  in  vain  for 

law:      "La  loi  du  pavilion  du  navire  any  peculiar  circumstances  to  take 
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ed  by  international  law  to  vessels  of  war.®  The  judgment  of 
Sir  R  Phillimore,  however,  was  reversed  in  February,  1880, 
in  the  court  of  appeal,  James,  Baggallay,  and  Brett,  »TJ.,  con- 
curring.* It  was  held  that  an  unarmed  vessel  belonging  to  a 
foreign  sovereign,  employed  by  such  sovereign  in  what  he  con- 
siders a  national  service,  is  free  from  arrest;  nor  is  this  privi- 
lege forfeited  by  the  partial  employment  of  the  vessel  in  carry- 
ing merchandise  and  passengers.  ^ 

g.  Debts. 

359.  Theories  as  to  seat  of  debts. — 'No  more  embarrassing 
question  arises  than  that  which  concerns  the  situs  of  debts.  The 
question  is  important  chiefly  in  two  relations.  First,  where 
is  a  debt  taxable?  This  is  a  question  elsewhere  discussed.* 
The  second,  which  we  have  now  to  consider,  is,  what  debts 
does  a  general  assignment  carry?  Supposing  such  an  assign- 
ment is  good  in  Massachusetts  but  bad  in  Rhode  Island,  does 
it  carry  a  debt  due  from  a  domiciled  citizen  of  Rhode  Island 
to  the  assignor,  a  domiciled  citizen  of  Massachusetts  ?  To  solve* 
questions  of  this  class  several  theories  have  been  proposed. 

360.  Lex  loci  contractus. — The  first  theory  to  be  noticed  is 
that  of  the  lex  loci  contractus.  *  The  inadequacy  of  this  theory 
will  be  hereafter  fully  shown.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  say  that 
the  place  where  a  contract  is  solemnized  is  often  fortuitously 
determined.  This  place  may  be  on  the  high  seas.  It  may  be  in 
a  state  which  the  parties  are  casually  visiting,  whose  laws,  of 
which  they  know  nothing,  would  give  their  engagement  a  mean- 
ing utterly  inconsistent  with  that  which  they  intended.  It 
may  be  in  a  state  where  the  parties  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
interchanging  signatures,  not  because  they  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  place,  but  because  it  may  be  a  half-way  spot  which 

this  case  out  of  the  general  propo-  lien   could   not  he  enforced   against 

sition."  United  States  light-hoats.      Further 

9The  Parlement  Beige,  40  L.  T.  N.  references  were  made  to  The  Santis- 

S.  222.  sima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.  283,  5  L.  ed. 

4  42  L.  T.  N.  S.  273,  L.  R.  6  Proh.  464,  and  United  folates  v.  Wilder,  3 
Div.  197.  28  Week.  Rep.  642,  4  Asp.  Sumn.  308,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  16,694. 
Mar.  L.  Cas.  234.  The  analogous  case  of  extraterri- 

5  The  judgment  of  Brett,  J.,  relied  toriality  of  diplomatic  residences  is 
largely  on  The  Exchange  v.  M*Fad-  discussed  ante,  §  16.  That  a  foreign 
d^m,  7  Craneh,  116,  3  L.  ed.  287;  The  sovereign  is  privileged  from  suit,  see 
Prine  Frederik,  2  Dodson,  Adm.  451,  ante,  §  124%. 

sind    Briggs    v.    The    Upper    Cedar       ^Ante,  §§  79  et  seq. 

Point,  11  Allen,  167,  in  which  it  was       i  See  Burrill,  Assignm.  f  909. 

held  that  a  Massachusetts  statutory 
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they  find  more  accessible  than  would  be  the  place  of  busine^ 
of  either  of  them.  To  subject  a  debt  to  such  a  law  would  be 
unreasonable,  as  conditioning  the  validity  of  the  debt  on  acci- 
dent, or  exposing  it  to  fraud. 

361.  Debtor's  domicil. — ^Unless  the  debtor's  domicil  is  the 
place  of  payment,  it  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
terms  of  the  debt  It  may  be  that  in  jurisdictions  where  debt- 
ors are  only  suable  in  their  domicils,  tliis  domicil  may  be  sup- 
posed to  give  the  applicatory  law.  *  But  it  is  not  so  where  debt- 
ors are  suable  wherever  they  can  be  found. 

368.  Place  of  payment— That  the  place  of  payment  is  the 
place  whose  law  determines  the  seat  of  an  obligation  has  been 
zealously  urged.*  That  the  law  of  the  plac»e  of  payment  de- 
termines the  mode  of  performing  an  obligation  we  will  here- 
after see.*  This,  however,  is  a  different  question  from  that 
which  arises  when  we  inquire  what  is  the  place  in  which  the 
fruits  of  an  obligation  are  ultimately  to  fall.  I  may  he  dom- 
iciled, for  instance,  in  New  Jersey,  and  I  may  hold  notes  pay- 
.  able  to  me  in  New  York.  The  law  as  to  the  mode  of  paying 
may  be  New  York  law.  Yet  as  the  money  ultimately  reaches 
nin  in  New  Jersey,  it  is  by  New  Jersey  Aat  the  value  repre- 
sented by  the  notes  is  finally  controlled. 

363.  Prevailing  theory  is  that  law  of  creditor's  domicil  deter- 
mines.— The  remaining  theory  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the 
lex  domicilii  of  the  creditor.  This  theory  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted in  England  and  the  United  States,  though  it  is  some- 
times urged  on  grounds  which  have  prevented  its  universal 
adoption.  Mobilia  sequunlur  personam  is  a  maxim,  we  are 
told,  peculiarly  applicable  to  debts,  which  have  no  local  site, 
and  which  therefore  follow  the  owner.  The  difficulty  about 
this  position  is  that  if  it  is  good,  it  subjects  debts,  not  to  a 
fixed  jurisprudonco,  t.  e,,  the  creditor's  domicil,  but  to  a  fluc- 
tuating jurisprudence,  and  one  that  could  be  changed  any  day 
in  fraud  of  third  parties,  i,  e.,  the  creditor's  residence.  The 
true  reason  for  adopting  the  creditor's  domicil,  as  distin- 
guished from  his  residence,  and  as  distinguished  from  the  for- 
mal place  of  payment,  is  that  it  is  into  the  creditor's  domicil 

1  Soe  Phillimoro.  iv.  644;  Atwood  with   the  creditor's  domicil.      Clark 

V.  Protection  Ins.  Co.  14  Conn.  555:  v.    Connecticut    Peat    Cg.    35    Conn. 

Clarh    V.    Connecticut    Peat    Co.    35  203;  Pond  v.  Cooke,  45  Conn,  l^,  29 

Conn.  303.     But  compare  ante.  Hi  347.  Am.  Rep.  668. 

1  This,   however,    is    mostly    when        *Post,  §§  399  et  seq. 
the   place  of  payment  is   coincident 
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that  the  fund  which  the  obligation  represents  is  ultimately 
passed.  ^ 

363a.  Situs  of  debts,  and  cboses  in  action,  generally. — Assum- 
ing the  truth  of  the  statement  referred  to  in  the  last  section,  that 
the  maxim  Mobilia  sequuntur  personam  is  peculiarly  appli(!able 
to  debts,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  some  incidents  or 
properties  of  debts  whose  governing  law  cannot  be  deduced  from 
that  maxim.  Therefore,  instead  of  discussing  the  general  and 
abstract  question  as  to  the  situs  of  debts,  the  attempt  in  the  sub- 
sequent sections  will  be  to  show  the  governing  law  with  respect 

1  To  the  conclusion  that  the  law  of  the  dehtor  heing  garnishee  without 

the  creditor's  domicil  determines  the  notice  in  such  attachment,  overrides 

law  in  a  conflict  in  another  state  be-  the    assignment.       By    the    English 

tween  the  creditor's  assignee  and  an  common  law,  the  assignment  works 

attaching     creditor     may     be    cited  an    equitable    transfer    of    the    debt, 

Sfmith  V.  Buchanan,  1  East,  6,  6  Re-  without  notice;  though,  if  the  debtor 

vised  Rep.  499;   Caskie  v.   Webster,  should  innocently  pay  the  debt  to  the 

2  Wall.  Jr.  131,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  2,500;  assignor,  without  notice,  the  assignee 
Braynard  v.  Marshall^  8  Pick.  194;  has  lost  his  claim  as  against  the 
Mead  V.  Dayton,  28  Conn.  33;  Clark  debtor.  Notice,  by  such  law,  pen- 
v.  C(mnect%cut  Peat  Co.  35  Conn.  303,  dente  lite, — c.  g,,  subsequent  to  at- 
Aflirmed  in  Pond  v.  Cooke,  45  Conn,  tachment  laid,  but  before  execution, 
132,  29  Am.  Rep.  668;  Ooodwin  y.  — is  sufficient  to  work  such  equitable 
Holhrook,  4  Wend.  377;  Ouillander  assignment.  Now  the  question  is 
V.  Howell,  36  N.  Y.  '557;  Speed  y,  whether,  if  a  debt  due  by  a  Scotch 
May,  17  Pa.  91,  55  Am.  Dec.  540;  debtor  to  an  English  creditor  be  as- 
Poe  Y.  Duck,  5  Md.  1 ;  Keyser  v.  Rice,  signed  in  England,  the  debt  is  equita- 
47  Md.  203,  28  Am.  Rep.  448;  Klein  bly  transferred  to  the  assignee,  as 
V.  French^  57  Miss.  662;  though  see  against  a  subsequent  Scotch  attach- 
Warren  v.  Copelin,  4  Met.  594;  Wor-  ing  creditor,  though  the  notice  of  the 
den  Y.  Nourae,  36  Vt.  750.  assignment    to   the   debtor   was   not 

In  Kirtland  v.  Hotchkiss,  100  U.  S.  given  until  after  attachment  laid. 
491,  25  Jm  ed.  658,  Harlan,  J.,  speak-  Tn  England  it  seems  to  be  held  that 
ing  of  a  debt  due  from  a  person  dom-  such  an  assignment  operates  as  an 
iciled  in  one  state  to  a  person  dom-  equitable  transfer  under  such  circum- 
iciled  in  another,  said:  '*That  debt,  stances.  Solomons  v.  Rosa,  cited  in 
although  a  species  of  intangible  prop-  4  T.  R.  182;  Sill  v.  Worswick,  1  H. 
erty,  may,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  Bl.  691 ;  SeJJcrig  v.  Davis,  2  Rose, 
if  not  for  all  others,  be  regarded  as  315,  2  Dow,  P.  C.  230.  See  other 
situated  at  the  domicil  of  the  cred-  cases  cited  by  Judge  Story,  Confl.  L. 
itor."  §  396  note,  §  396.     The  suits  in  ques- 

In  England  this  principle  has  been  tion,  it  should  be  remembered,  were 
affirmed  under  the  following  circum-  brought  in  an  Enj^lish  court  in  a  pro- 
stances  :  By  the  Roman  common  law,  ceeding  to  compel  the  attaching  cred- 
os adopted  in  Scotland,  an  assign-  itor  to  refund.  Whether  the  state 
ment  of  a  debt  does  not  operate  until  where  an  attachment  is  levied  will  re- 
notice  is  given  to  the  debtor ;  and  spect  a  conflicting  foreign  assignment 
hence,  under  such  law,  an  attach-  of  a  character  which  it  holds  iiiYalid 
ment  or  "arrest"  laid  on  such  debt,   is  considered  Dost,  fi  365. 
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to  various  specific  incidents  and  properties  of  debts,  though,  as 
a  matter  of  couvenienoe^  the  discussion  will  sometimes  assiune 
the  form  of  a  question  as  to  the  situs  of  a  debt  for  a  particular 
specific  purpose.  The  situs  of  debts  for  the  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion has  already  been  discussed,  and  their  situs  for  the  purposes 
of  testate  and  intestate  succession  and  administration  will  be 
discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

SeSb.  Aitignment  of  debt  or  chose  in  aotion,  generally. — The 
distinctions,  previously^  pointed  out  in  connection  with  coo- 
tracts  relating  to  tangible  personal  proi)erty,  between  questions 
that  relate  to  the  personal  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties 
and  thot«  that  relate  to  rights  or  interest's  in  the  proi>erty  itself, 
and  between  questions  that  relate  to  the  validity  of  the  contract 
itself  as  an  instrument  creating  or  transferring  a  right  to,  or  an 
interest  in,  the  property,  and  those  that  relate  to  the  preserva 
tion  of  such  right  or  interest,  or  the  means  of  making  it  effectual 
sis  against  third  persons, — apply  to  assignments  of  debts  or 
rliosea  in  action.  Such  an  assignment,  viewed  either  as  a  con 
tract  creating  personal  rights  and  obligations,  or  as  an  instru- 
ment transferring  the  property  right  in  the  debt  or  chose  in 
action,  is,  in  general,  governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it 
is  made,  with  respect  to  the  substantive  rights,  not  only  of  the 
immediate  parties,  but  of  third  persons  also,  so  far  as  the  right-' 
of  the  latter  depend  upon  validity,  construction,  or  effect  of  the 
instrument  of  assignment  itself.^     The  rule,  however,  has  a 

I  Ante,  9$  31  la,  311b.  but  the  remedy  for  the  enforcement 

•  Thin  nile  has  been  frequently  ap-  of  such  right  must  be  sought  accord- 

plied    to    voluntary    general    assign-  ing  to  the  laws  of  the  forum.    Jack- 

mcnts   for  creditors.       See  ante,  SS  9on  v.  Tieman,  16  La.  486. 

,'^3f  et  8cq.     It  is  also  illustrated  by  Whether    a    pre-existing    indebted- 

the  following  cases:  ness  is  a  valid  consideration  for  an 

Whether  or  not  the  assignment  of  assignment  of  a  debt,  which  will  sup 

a  part  of  an  indebtedness  creates  an  port  it  as  against  a  subsequent  at- 

equitablc  right  in  tho  assignee  is  to  tachment,  is  to  be  determined  by  th<' 

be  determined    by    tlx*    law    of  the  law    of    the    state  where  the  assi<rn- 

vtntowherethens^iirnnu'nt  wns  made:  ment  waa  made,  though  the  attach- 
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necessary  limitation  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  assignability 
or  nonassignability  of  a  chose  in  action  is  one  of  its  inherent 
qualities  which  is  determined  by  the  law  of  its  creation.'  Thus, 
the  assignability  of  a  cause  of  action  for  personal  injuries  is 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  cause  of  action  arose, 
rather  than  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  assignment  was 
made.  ^  The  rule  is  also  subject  to  an  exception  when  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  public  policy  of  the  forum  to  enforce  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  assignment  was  made ;  and  this  exception, 
as  elsewhere*^  shown,  has  been  extensively  applied  to  voluntary 
general  assignments  for  creditors.     So,  of  course,  the  law  of 

ment  is  levied  in  another  state.    Glo-  where  the  liability  arose  and  in  which 

ver  Y.  Wells,  40  111.  App.  350.  the  assignor  and  assignee  are  domi- 

The  general  rule  is  that  credits  and  ciled,  and  the  courts  of  another  state 

choses  in  action  have  no  situs  apart  in  which  the  action  is  brought  will 

from  the  domicil  of  their  owner,  and  recognize  and  follow  the  law  of  that 

an  assignment  made  in  the  place  of  state.    Da/via  v.  Mills,  99  Fed.  39. 
such  domicil,  which  is  valid  there,  is       So,   a  disposition  or  pledge  by  a 

valid  everywhere.       Bloomingdale  v.  cestui  que  trust,  of  an  interest  in  a 

Maas,  30  Misc.  672,  64  N.  Y.  Supp.  trust  created  in  and  governed  by  the 

266.  laws  of  another  state,  is  not  subject 

An  instrument  executed  in  Texas  to  the  provisions  of  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stat, 

by  partners,  one  of  whom  resides  in  §  63  (1  Rev.  Stat.  p.  729),  prohibit- 

Texas  and  the  other  in  the   Indian  ing  the  alienation  of  their  interests 

territory,  transferring  personal  prop-  by  cestuis  que  trust.  First  Nat.  Bank 

erty  situated  in  Texas  only,  will  be  v.  ?>^ational  Broadway  Bank,  156  N. 

interpreted  according  to  the  laws  of  Y.  459,  42  L.  R.  A.  139,  61  N.  E.  398, 

the  latter  state,  and  if  valid  in  such  Modifying  22  App.  Div.  24,  47  N.  Y. 

»tate  as  a  chattel  mortgage  will  not  Supp.  880. 

be  affected  by  the  execution  on  the       An  assignment  of  a  chose  in  action 

following  day  of  an  assignment  for  made  in  another   state  by  a  citizen 

creditors  by  the  firm  of  their  prop-  thereof  will  be  upheld  by  the  courts 

erty  in  the  Indian  territory.     Dun-  of  Wisconsin  if  it  is  not  contrary  to 

ham  V.   McNatt.   15  Tex.   Civ.   App.  good  morals    or    the    policy    of    the 

562,  39  S.  W.  1016.  state.     Smith  v.  Chicago  d  N.  R.  Co. 

8  The  validity  of  an  assignment  of  23  Wis.  267. 
a  chose  in  action,  consisting  of  the       ^Vimont  v.  Chicago  N.  W.  R.  Co. 

right  to  enforce  the  personal  liabil-  09  Iowa,  296.  22  N.  W.  906,  28  N.  W. 

ity  of  a  trustee  of  a  corporation  for  612. 
failure  to  file  an  annual  report,  is  to       ^Ante,  §  363f. 
be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  state 
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the  place  where  the  aasignment  was  made  is  displaced  by  the 
law  of  the  forum,  with  respect  to  matters  that  pertain  to  the 
remedy,  as  distinguished  from  the  substantive  rights  of  the 
parties.* 

Assuming  the  validity  of  the  assignment  itself,  the  steps  nee- 
essary  to  perfect  it  as  against  the  debtor  or  obligor,  or  the  cred- 
itors or  subsequent  assignees  of  the  assignor,  are  to  be  deter 
mined  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  debtor  or  obligor,  at 
least  when  the  question  arises  in  that  jurisdiction.^  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  rule  is  analogous  to  that  applied  to  sales  and 
mortgages  of  tangible  personal  property.* 

The  principles  and  rules  stated  in  this  section  find  their 
fullest  exemplification  in  the  cases  relating  to  voluntary  genera) 
assignments  for  creditors.* 

368e.  Assignment  of  shares  of  corporate  stoclL — ^The  princi- 
ples discussed  in  the  last  section  apply  to  the  transfer  or  assign- 
ment of  shares  of  corporate  stock.  The  assignability  of  such 
shares  is  doubtless  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  domicil 
of  the  corporation,  though  the  assignability  of  a  special  or 
qualified  interest  therein,  as  distinguished  from  the  assignabil* 

*  If  an  assignment  of  a  chose  in  ac-  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  8cot- 
tion  made  in  fraud  of  creditors  is  land,  that  an  arrestment  in  Scotland 
voidable  in  some  form  of  judicial  of  calls  on  the  shares  of  the  company 
process  by  the  law  of  the  state  where  held  by  residents  of  that  country  wa^ 
the  assignment  was  made  and  by  the  equivalent  to  an  assignment  with  in- 
law of  the  state  where  the  remedy  timation  or  notice  to  the  holders*  and 
is  .sought,  the  question  as  to  the  form  took  priority  over  an  earlier  assign- 
of  the  remedy  is  to  be  determined  by  ment  without  intimation  to  the  hold- 
the  lex  fori.  Drake  v.  Rice,  130  crs,  even  though  the  earlier  assign- 
Mass.  410.  ment  by  the  law  of  Queensland  and 

TLewin  V.  Bushy  30  Minn.  244,  16  also  by  the  law  of  England  waa  valid 

N.  W.  113;   Moore  v.  Rohertsony  43  without  such  intimation. 
N.  Y.  S.  R.  245,  17  N.  Y.  Supp.  664;        See  also  poaty  %  353g,  notes  4  and 

Flickey  v.  Loney,  4  Baxt.  169.  5.    But  see  contra^  Clark  v.  Ootmeeti- 

In    Re    Queensland   Mercantile  d  cut  Peat  Co.  36  Conn.  303. 
Agency  Co.  [1S91]  1  Ch.  536  (a  pro-        >  See  ante,  §§  317b,  336b. 
oeeding    for    the    winding  up   of  a       *  See  ante,  %%  353a  et  seq. 
Queensland   company),   it   was   held 
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ity  of  the  shares  themselves,  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  such  interest  was  created.  ^  Assuming  the  assign- 
ability of  the  shares,  the  validity  and  eflFect  of  the  assignment 
as  between  the  parties  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  assignment  is  made;^  but  the  steps  requisite 
to  perfect  the  assignment  as  against  the  corporation  or  the  cred- 
itors of  the  assignor  are  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  domi- 
oil  of  the  corporation;^  and  so  the  right  of  a  corporation  to  a 
lien  upon  shares  of  stock  as  against  the  assignee  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  of  its  domicil,  although  the  assignment  is 
made  in  another  state.  ^ 

364-367.  These  sections  are  omitted,  as  the  subject-matter  is 
fully  covered  by  the  new  sections. 

368.  Situs  of  debt  is  not  changed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  secured 
by  a  mortgage  in  another  state. — Is  the  situs  of  a  debt  changed 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  real  property  in 
another  state?  Undoubtedly  the  law  governing  the  mortgage, 
as  such,  is  the  law  of  the  situs  of  the  land  the  mortgage  cov- 
ers. But  the  situs  of  the  debt  is  not  lost  in  the  situs  of  its 
security.     The  debt  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  domicil  of 

1  The  right  of  a  cestui  que  tru8t,  the  domicil,  bo  that  there  was  no  con- 

imder  a  trust  of  personal  property,  flict  between  the  lew  domidUi  and  Uw 

to  alien  her  interest  is  to  be  deter-  lod  contnicttts. 

mined  by  the  law  of  the  place  where       A  transfer  of  stock  in  a  national 

the  trust  was  created,  and  where  the  bank  of  another  state,  made  in  Mary- 

person  by  whom  it  was  created  was  land    to    a   married  woman,  who  is 

domiciled,  notwithstanding  the  sub-  competent  by  the  law  of  that  state  to 

ject  of  the  trust  is  shares  of  stock  in  be  a  stockholder,  is  valid,  irrespective 

a  New  York  corporation.    First  Nat,  of  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  the 

Bank   ▼.    National   Broadway  Bank,  bank  is  situated.     Kerr  v.  Uriet  86 

156  N.  Y.  469,  42  L.  R.  A.  139,  61  N.  Md.  72,  38  L.  R.  A.  119,  63  Am.  St. 

E.  398.  Rep.  493,  37  Atl.  789. 

«  See    Black   v.    Zaoharie,  3  How.       ^Black  v.  Zacharie,  3  How.  483,  11 

483,  11  L.  ed.  690.     It  is  true  that  the  L.  ed.  690;  Masury  v.  Arkansas  Nat. 

court  formally  refers  the  effect  of  the  Bank,  87  Fed.  381. 
assignment  of  the  stock  to  transfer       ^Hammond  v.  Hastings,  134  U.  8. 

an  equitable  title  thereto  to  the  law  401,  33  L.  ed.  960,  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep. 

of  the  assignor's  domicil;  but  the  as-  727;  Bishop  v.  Olohe  Oo.  135  Mass. 

signment  in  this  case  was  made  at  132. 
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the  party  to  whom  it  is  due,  no  matter  where  its  security  may 
be  situated.'  The  same  rule  is  held  when  the  question  arises 
-whether  a  debt  secured  by  a  foreign  mortgage  can  be  taxed 
in  the  domicil  of  the  creditor.* 

368a.  Place  where  debt  or  choae  in  action  may  be  subjected  to 
attachment  or  garnishment. — The  question  as  to  where  a  debt 
or  chose  in  action  may  be  subjected  to  attachment  or  garnish- 
lueut  has  been  much  discussed,  and  is  the  subject  of  a  great  con- 
trariety of  views.  It  is  obvious  that  this  question  becf>me3  one 
of  constitutional  law,  as  well  as  statutory  construction,  when  the 
attachment  or  garnishment  of  the  debt  or  chose  in  action  is 
relied  upon  to  confer  jurisdiction  to  proceed  in  rem,  and  with- 
out jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  the  principal  defendant  (i.  e.., 
the  person  to  whom  the  debt  attached  or  garnished  is  owing).' 

I  Ante,    SS    276  V^,    292.   and    cases  ably  elsewhere."    This  seems  opposed 

there   cited;    post,    {    610;    3    Kent,  to  the  position    taken   by   the    same 

Com.  460;  Campbell  v.  Dent,  2  Moore,  „„^.  •     w;7i.>.«.-  v    r.^^»y>j7   iia  v 

P.  C.  C.  292;   Touyisend  v.  Riley,  46  ~"^^  *"  ^^*ll^ms  v.  IngersoU,  89  N. 

N.  H.  300;  Williams  v.  Fitzhugh,  37  Y.  608,  where  the  court,  speaking  of 

N.  Y.  444;  Cope  v.  Alden,  63  Barb,  an  award  made  in  New  York  in  faror 

360.  Affirmed  in  41  N.  Y.  313;  Sexc  of  a  resident  of  New  York  against  a 

Dec.  543.  award  was  made  in  this  state,  and 

was  at  that  time  held  in  this  state. 

The  point  of  the  text  is  illustrated  gjid  hence  the  debt  in  no  sense  had 

by  the  cawes  cited  post,  %  610k,  upon  itg  aitua  in  that  state  [Ck>nnecticut]. 

the  question  as  to  the  governing  law  a  debt,  always,  under  general  juris 

with  respect  to  usury.     The  implica-  prudence,  has  its  situs  either  at  the 

tion,  however,  that  the  mortgage  is  domicil  of  the  creditor,  or  where  the 

subject  to  the  lex  rei  sita  is  only  true  written  obligation  upon  which  it  is 

aa  applied  to  questions   that  relate  due  is  held,  and  not  at  the  situs  of 

distinctively  and    primarily   to    real  the    debtor.    Hence,    under    general 

property.     See  ante,  Si  276a-276c.  public  law,  recognised  by  all  courts, 

there  was  nothing  in  Connecticut  to 

*Ante,    S    80;    Kirtland  v.   Hotoh-   „4.x„^k      ii„4  ^..^^  i-«o  ,«««  «^  ♦*.^ 

ktaa,  100  U.  S.  491,  26  L.  ed.  658.  ****^*'-     ®^^  ^^^  ^"-^^  "^^  ^  *^^ 

situs  of  the  debt  at  the  domicil  of 

1  Thus,  the  court  in  Plimpton  v.  the  debtor,  and  under  such  laws  it 

Bigeloxc,  93    N.    Y.    592,  601,  says:  may  be  effectually  attached  against  a 

**Manife8tly,  the  res  cannot  be  with-  nonresident  creditor,  and  compulsory 

in  the  jurisdiction,  as  a  mere  conse-  payment  under  the  attachment  will 

quenoe   of   a    legislative  declaraticm,  protect  the  debtor  everywhere  against 

when  the  actual  locality  is  undeni-  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the 
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The  discussion  of  the  subject  has  generally  turned  upon  the 
question  as  to  the  situs  of  a  debt  for  the  purposes  of  attachment 
or  garnishment;  but  the  tendency  of  the  later  cases  is  to  rejc  ct 
situs  as  the  criterion  of  jurisdiction,  and  to  regard  the  jurisdic- 
tion as  dependent  upon  the  control  which  is  obtained  over  the 
debtor.*  Proceeding  upon  this  theory,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  has  held  that  a  debt  due  to  a  nonresident  creditor 
who  is  served  constructively  only  may,  consistently  with  due 
process  of  law,  be  subjected  to  garnishment  at  the  domicil  of 
the  debtor,  at  least  if  the  debt  is  payable  generally,  or  is  not 

debt  by  the  creditor."  The  court  arrest  the  payment  of  what  is  due 
here  seems  to  lose  sight  of  the  princi-  and  might  be  paid  to  a  nonresident 
pie  which  it  declares  in  the  case  first  to  the  defeat  of  his  creditors.  To  do 
cited,  that  a  situs,  other  than  its  true  it,  he  must  go  to  the  domicil  of  his 
situs,  cannot  be  arbitrarily  assigned  debtor,  and  can  only  do  it  under  the 
to  a  debt  by  legislative  enactment,  be-  laws  and  procedure  in  force  there." 
oause  a  statute  which  undertakes  to  The  idea  that  jurisdiction  depends, 
base  jurisdiction  upon  a  res  not  with-  not  upon  the  situs  of  the  debt,  but 
in  the  territorial  limits  offends  the  upon  the  control  which  is  obtained 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  over  the  debtor,  is  still  further  em- 
against  the  deprivation  of  property  phasized  in  Mooney  v.  Buford  d  O. 
without  due  process  of  law.  It  fol-  Mfg.  Co.  18  C.  C.  A.  421,  34  U.  S. 
lows,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  up-  App.  681,  72  Fed.  32.  And  in  Lan- 
hold  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  cashire  Ins.  Co.  v.  Corhetts,  165  111. 
the  debtor's  domicil  to  garnish  a  debt  692,  36  L.  R.  A.  640,  56  Am.  St.  Rep. 
due  a  nonresident  not  personally  sub-  276,  46  N.  E.  631,  the  court  says : 
ject  to  the  jurisdiction,  it  is  neces-  **To  hold  that  the  situs  of  the  debt 
sary  to  establish  the  proposition  that  determines  the  quesrtion  of  jurisdic- 
a  debt  has  its  situs  at  the  debtor's  tion  is  practically  to  hold  that  a  debt 
domicil,  when  tested  by  correct  prin-  cannot  be  gai-nislied  at  all  in  foreign 
ciples  of  private  international  law,  or,  attachments,  for  the  very  ground  of 
if  the  debt  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  a  foreign  attachment  is  the  nonresi- 
situs  there,  that  the  control  of  the  denoe  of  the  principal  defendant, 
court  over  the  person  of  the  debtor  who,  in  cases  of  garnishment,  is  the 
is,  for  the  purposes  of  garnishment,  creditor  of  the  garnishee,  and  if  the 
a  sufficient  substitute  for  a  local  debt  which  the  garnishee  owes  to  his 
situs.  creditor  can  be  reached  only  by  pro- 

2  Thus,  the  court  in  Chicago^  R.  /.  ceedings  had  where  such  creditor  re- 
d  P.  R.  Co.  V.  Sturm,  174  U.  S.  710,   sides,— that  is,  where  the  debt  had  its 
43  L.  ed.  1144,  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  797,  situs, — it  cannot  be  reached  in  for- 
aays :    "The  essential  service  of  for-   eign  attachment  at  all." 
eign  attachment  laws  is  to  reach  and 
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expressly  made  payable  in  another  jurisdiction.*  The  decisions 
of  that  courty  upholding  the  jurisdiction  under  such  circum- 
stancesy  are  conclusive  upon  the  state  courts  to  the  extent  that 
a  court  of  one  state  is  bound,  under  the  full  faith  and  credit 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  recognize  and  give 
effect  to  a  judgment  in  attachment  or  giarnishment  proceedings 
rendered  under  such  circumstances  in  another.  While  they  are 
not  necessarily  conclusive  upon  Uie  state  courts  in  respect  to 
their  own  jurisdiction  in  domestic  proce^Mlings,  yet  they  lend 
strong  support  to  the  general  proposition  that  the  attachment 
or  garnishment  of  a  debt  under  such  circumstances  is  sufficient 
lo  confer  jurisdiction  in  rem,  and,  since  the  state  courts  are 
bound  in  any  event  to  concede  that  such  a  proceeding  constitutes 
due  process  of  law  when  instituted  in  another  state,  they  will 
not  be  inclined  to  deny  it  that  character  when  instituted  in  their 
own  state,  even  if  they  previously  took  a  contrary  view  of  the 
jurisdictional  question/  The  doctrine,  however,  does  not  apply 
to  the  garnishment  of  a  debt  evidenced  by  a  judgment  rendered 

^Chicago,   R,    I.   d    P.   R.    Co.    v.  to  which  he  was  entitlfni  under  tb<* 

Sturm,  174  U.  S.  710,  43  L.  ed.  1144,  law  of  Kanms. 

10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  797;  King  v.  Cross,       The   aeooiul    case   is   to   the   same 

176  U.  S.  396,  44  L.  ed.  211,  20  Sup.  effect. 

Ot.  Hep.  131.  In  the  first  case  it  was  *  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
held  that  wages,  due  from  a  railroad  the  debtor's  domicil  to  garnish  a  debt 
company  incorporated  in  Iowa  to  a  due  a  nonresident  is  also  upheld  by 
resident  of  Kansas  for  services  per-  the  following  decisions  of  the  state 
formed  in  the  latter  state,  w^ere  sub-  courts,  which  make  no  express  dis- 
ject to  garnishment  in  Iowa;  and  tinction  between  debts  payable  gen- 
that  the  courts  of  Kansas  were  erally  and  debts  expressly  payable 
bound,  under  the  full  faith  and  credit  outside  the  jurisdiction,  though  in 
provision  of  the  Federal  Const ituti<Mi,  most  of  them  there  was  no  expresb 
to  recognize  and  give  effect  to  the  provision  as  to  the  place  of  payment: 
judgment  in  such  proceedings,  not-  Hannibal  d  8t,  J.  R.  Co,  v.  Crane, 
witlistanding  that  the  principal  de-  102  111.  249,  40  Am.  Rep.  581 ;  Roche 
fendant  (the  creditor  of  the  gar-  v.  Rhode  Island  Ins.  Asso.  2  III.  App. 
nishee)  was  served  constructively  360;  Glover  v.  Wells,  40  111.  App. 
only.  This  rule  was  applied,  not-  350;  Moore  v.  Chicago,  R.  L  d  P^  R. 
withstanding  that  the  result  was  to  Co.  43  Iowa,  385;  Mooney  v.  L-ntos 
deprive  the  creditor  of  the  exemption  P.  R.  Co.  00  Iowa,  346,  14  N.  W.  343; 
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in  another  state,'  since  it  is  a  general  principle,  which  applies 
without  reference  to  the  domicil  of  the  parties,  that  a  judgment 
is  not  the  subject  of  garnishment  in  a  state  other  than  that  in 
which  it  was  rendered.  •      The  assumption  by  the  Supreme 

Burlington  d  M,  River  R,  Co.  v.  to  garnishment  in  Iowa,  in  which 
Thompaon^  31  Kan.  180,  47  Am.  Rep.  state  the  corporation  was  separately 
497,  1  Pac.  622;  WiUiama  v.  8t.  organized;  affirming,  in  this  respect, 
Louis  d  8,  W,  R,  Co.  109  La.  90,  33  the  decision  of  the  Missouri  supreme 
So.  94;  Morgan  y.  Idevilley  74  Pa.  52;  court  in  TourvilU  y.  Wdbaah  R.  Co. 
Mobile  d  O.  R.  Co.  v.  Bamhill,  91  148  Mo.  614,  71  Am.  St.  Rep.  650,  50 
Tenn.  395,  30  Am.  St.  Rep.  889,  19  S.  W.  300.  Renter  y.  Hurlhut,  81 
8.  W.  21;  Berry  Bros.  v.  Davie,  77  Wis.  28,  14  L.  R.  A.  562,  29  Am.  St. 
Tex.  191,  19  Am.  St.  Rep.  748,  13  S.  Rep.  850,  50  N.  W.  783,  is  to  the  same 
W.  978;  Ward  y.  Morrison,  25  Vt.  effect.  So,  it  wa«  held  in  Boyle  y. 
593;  Nichols  y.  Hooper,  61  Vt.  295,  Musser-Sauntry  Land,  Logging  d 
17  Atl.  134.  Mfg.  Co.  88  Minn.  466,  97  Am.   St. 

Ward  y.  Boyoe,  152  N.  Y.  191,  36  Rep.  538,  93  N.  W.  620,  that  a  judg- 
L.  R.  A.  649,  46  N.  E.  180,  held  that  ment  obtained  in,  and  by  a  citizen  of, 
a  wife,  a  resident  of  New  York,  to  Minnesota,  against  a  corporation  or- 
whom  a  note  made  by  a  resident  of  ganized  in  Iowa,  but  doing  business 
Vermont  was  payable,  was  not  con-  and  haying  an  agent  and  an  office  in 
eluded  by  a  judgment  rendered  in  a  Minnesota,  cannot  be  impounded  or 
trustee's  process  instituted  in  Ver-  condemned  in  either  by  a  corporation 
mont  by  a  creditor  of  the  husband,  of  that  state  against  the  judgment 
whereby  the  note  was  adjudged  to  be-  creditor,  who  was  seryed  construct- 
long,  to  the  husband,  and  the  maker  iyely  only.  But  see  contra,  Fithdan 
was  directed  to  pay  the  same  to  the  y.  New  York  d  B.  R.  Co.  31  Pa.  114. 
latter's  creditors,  it  appearing  that  <Drake,  Attachm.  |  625;  14  Am.  k 
there  was  no  personal  service  upon  Eng.  £nc.  Law,  pp.  775,  776. 
either  husband  or  wife  within  Ver-  In  Renier  y.  Hurlhut,  81  Wis.  24, 
mont,  and  that  the  wife  was  not  14  L.  R.  A.  562,  29  Am.  St.  Rep.  850, 
made  a  party  to  the  proceedings  un-  50  N.  W.  783,  the  court  held  that  a 
til  after  the  rendition  of  the  judg-  judgment  rendered  in  Wisconsin  in 
ment  by  which  the  indebtedness  of  fayor  of  a  resident  of  that  state 
the  husband  to  the  creditor  institut-  against  a  Massachusetts  corporation 
ing  the  proceeding  was  established,   has  no  situs  for  purpose  of  garnish- 

6  Thus,  it  was  held  in  Wabash  R.  ment  in  a  third  state  in  which  the 
Co,  y.  Tourville,  179  U.  S.  322,  45  L.  corporation  did  business  and  had  an 
ed.  210,  21  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  113  (a  case  agent  upon  whom  process  could  be 
substantially  like  the  Sturm  Case,  served.  The  court,  however,  did  not 
supra,  except  that  the  indebtedness  distinguish  a  judgment  from  any 
had  been  reduced  to  judgment),  that  other  indebtedness  contracted  and 
a  judgment  rendered  against  a  cor-  payable  in  a  state  other  than  that  in 
poratlon  in  Missouri  was  not  subject  which  it  Ib  sought  to  be  garnished. 
Vol.  L  Confl.  of  Laws — 51. 
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Court)  in  the  case  in  which  the  doctrine  was  first  declared  by 
it)  that  there  was  ^^no  special  limitation  or  provision  in  respect 
to  payment)''  but  the  debt  was  payable  generally  introduces  a 
qualification,  and  suggests  a  distinction  which  it  is  difiScult  to 
follow  through  the  case&  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  always  clear,  when  the  court  states  that  the  debt 
was  payable  in  a  certain  state,  whether  it  is  meant  that  it  was 
expressly  payable  there,  or  by  legal  implication  payable  there. 
For  instance,  some  of  the  cases,  upon  substantially  the  same 
state  of  facts  that  were  involved  in  the  case  above  referred  to, 
state  that  the  debt  was  payable  at  the  principal  defendant's 
(lomicil ;  whereas,  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  case  assumed  that 
the  debt  was  payable  generally.^    It  is  difficult  to  perceive  how 

TThot,  in  the  opinion  in  Miaaouri  creditor's  domieil  aeems  to  have  been 
P.  R,  Co.  V.  Bharitt,  43  Kan.  376,  S  baaed  upon  a  legal  implication. 
L.  R.  A.  386,  19  AnoL  St.  Rep.  143,  23  rather  than  an  express  provision  in 
Pa&  430  (referred  to  in  the  Sturm  the  contract;  therefore,  while  these 
Caae,  aupra),  the  court,  upon  sub-  cases,  upon  their  face,  apparent! j 
stantially  the  same  state  of  facts  come  within  the  qualification  of  the 
that  were  involved  in  that  case,  said  doctrine  of  the  Sturm  Case,  supra, 
that  the  debt  was  payable  in  Kan-  they  are,  upon  the  facts  involved,  op- 
nas,  the  creditor's  domieil;  whereas,  posed  to  the  decision  in  that  case, 
in  the  Sturm  C<ue,  the  court  assumed  The  qualification,  within  the  limits 
that  the  debt  was  payable  generally,  to  which  it  is  confined  by  the  Sturm 
So,  in  Maaon  t.  Beehee,  44  Fed.  556;  Case,  supra  (i.  e.,  when  limited  to  a 
Louiaville  d  ^.  i2.  Co.  t.  Dooley,  78  debt  expressly  payable  in  another 
Ala.  624;  LouiavUle  d  N.  R.  Co.  v.  jurisdiction),  has  been  recognized  by 
Xaah,  118  Ala.  477,  41  L.  R.  A.  some  of  the  cases.  Thus,  a  debt  bav- 
331y  72  Am.  St.  Rep.  181,  23  ing  no  special  provision  in  rejrard  to 
So.  826 ;  Wella  t.  Eaat  Tennea-  payment  is  payable  at  any  place,  and. 
see,  V.  d  0.  R.  Co.  74  Ga.  548;  hence,  may  be  attached  at  the  domi- 
Central  R.  Co.  t.  Brinaon,  109  Ga.  cil  of  the  debtor,  although  the  ert^- 
354,  77  Am.  St.  Rep.  382,  34  S.  E.  iter's  domieil  may  be  elsewhere. 
597 ;  Beaaley  ▼.  Lennow-Haldeman  Co.  Barbour  v.  Boyce,  7  Ohio,  N.  P.  504. 
116  Oa.  13^  42  S.  E.  386;  and  Illi-  And,  conversely,  it  was  held  in 
noia  C.  R.  Co.  v.  Smith,  19  L.  R.  A.  Draka  v.  Lake  Shore  d  M.  8.  R.  Co. 
677  (see  note  to  this  case),  holding  69  Mich.  168,  13  Am.  St.  Rep.  382,  37 
that  a  debt  payable  at  the  creditor's  N.  W.  70,  and  Bullard  v.  Chaffee,  61 
domieil  is  not  subject  to  garnishment  Neb.  83,  61  L.  R.  A.  716,  84  N.  W. 
at  the  debtor's  domieil — the  assump-  604,  that  a  debt  expressly  payable 
tion  that  the  debt  was  payable  at  the  at   the  domieil  of  the  creditor  was> 
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the  question  whether  the  debt  is  payable  generally  op  is  ex- 
pressly payable  at  some  particular  place  outside  of  the  state  in 
which  the  garnishment  proceeding  is  instituted  can  properly 
affect  the  jurisdiction,  since,  in  either  case,  suit  may  be  main- 
tained thereon  (by  the  creditor  to  whom  it  is  owing,  at  least), 
at  the  debtor's  domicil.  There  is  a  tendency  upon  the  part  of 
the  later  cases  to  ignore  the  distinction,  and  apply  the  doctrine 
to  debts  expressly  payable  in  another  jurisdiction;®  and,  in  view 
of  the  broad  ground  upon  which  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  rest,  it  is  doubtful  if  that  court  will  adhere  to  the  qualifi- 
cation when  a  case  involving  a  debt  expressly  payable  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  in  which  it  is  garnished  is  presented.  The  Supreme 
Court  also  expressly  left  the  question  of  jurisdiction  open  when 

uot  subject  to  attachment  at  the  383;  High  t.  Padrosa  (Ga.)  46  S.  E. 
domicil  of  the  debtor.  869. 

The  doctrine  that  a  debt  is  subject  So,  MoBee  v.  Puroell  Nat,  Bank,  1 
to  garnishment  at  the  domicil  of  the  Ind.  Terr.  288,  37  S.  W.  55,  holding 
debtor  was  also  previously  stated  by  that,  where  money  deposited  in  a 
the  Missouri  courts  of  appeals,  with  bank  by  a  nonresident  is  payable 
the  qualification  that  the  debts  were  over  the  coimter,  the  situs  of  the 
not  payable  elsewhere  (see  Todd  y.  debt  for  the  purpose  of  garnishment 
Missouri  P,  R,  Co,  33  Mo.  App.  110;  is  the  place  of  deposit, — seems  to  as- 
Keating  v.  American  Refrigerator  sume  that,  in  order  to  confer  juris- 
Co.  32  Mo.  App.  293;  Walker  v.  N,  diction  upon  a  court  of  the  debtor's 
K.  Fairbanks  d  Co.  55  Mo.  App.  domicil,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
478) ;  but  these  cases  were  expressly  debt  be  payable  generally,  but  that  it 
overruled  by  the  Missouri  supreme  must,  either  by  contract  or  by  im- 
oourt  in  Wyeth  Hardvoare  d  Mfg.  Co.  plication  of  law,  be  payable  at  the 
V.  Lang,  127  Mo.  242,  27  L.  R.  A.  debtor's  domicil. 
661,  48  Am.  St.  Rep.  626,  29  S.  W.  ^Tootle  v.  Coleman,  57  L.  R.  A. 
1010,  so  far  as  they  thus  qualified  120,  46  C.  C.  A.  132,  107  Fed.  41; 
the  doctrine.  Pomeroy  v.  Rand,  McN.  d  Co.  167 

In  Georgia  the  general  rule  is  that  111.  176,  41  N.  E.  636;  Wyeth  Hard- 
the  situs  of  a  debt  for  the  purposes  ware  d  Mfg.  Co,  v.  Lang,  127  Mo. 
of  garnishment  is  at  the  residence  242,  27  L.  R.  A.  661,  48  Am.  St.  Rep. 
of  the  creditor  if  there  is  no  agree-  626,  29  S.  W.  1010;  Dinkinst  v.  Cru- 
ment  as  to  the  place  of  payment,  but  den-Martin  Woodentoare  Co.  99  Mo. 
it  is  intimated  that  it  may  have  a  App.  310,  73  S.  W.  246;  Hawley  v. 
situs  at  the  residence  of  the  debtor  Hurd,  72  Vt.  122^  52  L.  R.  A.  195, 
if  payable  there.  Henry  v.  Lennow-  82  Am.  St.  Rep.  922,  47  Atl.  401. 
Haldeman  Co,  116  Gra.  9,  42  S.  E.      ITie  following   cases    also   declare 
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the  debtor  is  not  domiciled  in  the  state  in  which  the  proceedings 
are  instituted,  but  is  served  with  process  while  temporarily 
there.  Many  of  the  cases  hold,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
the  debt  must  be  expressly  payable  in  the  state  in  which  the 
garnishment  proceeding  is  instituted,  in  order  to  uphold  the 
jurisdiction  if  the  creditor  is  also  a  nonresident,  and  is  served 
constructively.  •  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  view,  the  ju- 
risdiction in  case  of  a  nonresident  is  confined  within  narrower 
limits  than  those  imposed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  with  respect  to  resident  debtors,  even  if  that 
doctrine  be  qualified  by  the  condition  that  the  debt  shall  not  bo 

the  rule  that  a  debt  is  subject  to  gar-  ers,  62  W.  Va.  450,  82  L.  R.  A.  178. 
Dishment  at  the  domicil  of  the  debt-  44  S.  E.  300. 

or,  without  referring  to  any  qualifi-  In  the  following  cases  the  right  to 
cation  based  on  the  place  of  pay-  garnish  a  nonresident  debtor  seems 
ment:  Reimera  v.  Seatco  Mfg,  Co.  to  be  denied  without  reference  to  the 
30  L.  R.  A.  385,  17  G.  C.  A.  22S,  37  place  of  payment;  but  these  ded 
U.  S.  App.  426,  70  Fed.  573;  Roths-  sions  turned  upon  the  construction 
child  V.  Knight,  176  Mass.  48,  57  N.  of  local  statutes  (tliough  such  con- 
E.  337 ;  Sexton  ▼.  Phasnix  Ins.  Co.  struction  was  doubtless  influenced  by 
132  N.  C.  I,  43  S.  E.  479;  Bragg  v.  general  principles),  and  it  does  not 
Qaynor,  85  Wis.  468,  21  L.  R.  A.  164,  appear  that  in  any  of  these  cases  the 
55  N.  W.  919.  debt  was    expressly  payable    in    the 

^Rdmers  v.  Seatoo  Mfg.  Co.  30  L.  state  where  it  was  sought  to  be  gar- 
R.  A.  304,  17  C.  C.  A.  228,  37  U.  S.  nished:  Tingley  v.  Bateman,  10 
App.  426,  70  Fed.  573 ;  Green  v.  Mass.  343 ;  Ifye  y.  Liscombe,  21  Pick. 
Farmers*  d  C.  Bank,  25  Conn.  452;  263;  Baxter  v.  Vincent,  6  Vt.  614. 
MoKinney  v.  Mills,  80  Minn.  478,  81  Carr  v.  Corcoran,  44  App.  Div.  97, 
Am.  St,  Rep.  278,  83  N.  W.  452  60  N.  Y.  Supp.  763,  and  National 
(overruling  dictum  to  contrary  in  Broadway  Bamrk  v.  Sampson  (N.  Y.) 
Harvey  v.  Great  Northern  R.  Co.  60  71  N.  E.  766,  deny  that  a  debt  due 
Minn.  405,  17  L.  R.  A.  84,  52  N.  W.  from  one  nonresident  to  another  has, 
905) ;  Bush  v.  Nance,  61  Miss.  237;  or  can  be  given  by  local  legislation,  a 
Sawyer  ▼.  Thompson,  24  N.  H.  510;  situs  for  the  purposes  of  attachment 
Lawrence  v.  Smith,  45  N.  H.  533,  86  or  garnishment  in  a  state  in  which 
Am.  Dec.  183;  Lancaster  ▼.  Spots-  the  debtor  is  temporarily  present 
wood,  41  Misc.  19,  83  N.  Y.  Supp.  and  is  served  with  process.  The 
572;  Balk  v.  Harris,  124  N.  C.  467,  principle,  as  stated  in  these  cases., 
45  L.  R.  A.  258,  70  Am.  St.  Rep.  606,  is  not  qualified  by  any  reference  to 
32  S.  E.  799 ;  Cronin  v.  Foster,  13  R.  the  place  where  the  debt  was  coo- 
I.  196;  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.  r.  Rog-  traeted  or  payable,  though,  as  a  mat- 
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expressly  payable  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  The  question  with 
respect  to  nonresidents  arises  most  frequently  when  the  debtor 
is  a  foreign  corporation  which  does  business  within  the  state  in 
which  the  proceeding  is  instituted,  and  has,  pursuant  to  the 
laws  thereof,  appointed  an  agent  upon  whom  service  of  process 
may  be  made.  When  the  debt  in  such  case  arises  out  of  busi- 
ness transacted  within  the  state  and  is  payable  therein,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  the  state  to  subject  it  to 
garnishment,  even  if  the  creditor  be  a  nonresident^  and  be 
served  constructively  only.  ^  ^  There  is  a  decided  conflict  among 
the  decisions,  however,  upon  the  question  whether  a  debt  due 
from  a  foreign  corporation  to  a  nonresident  who  is  served  con- 
structively only  is  subject  to  garnishment  in  a  state  in  which 
such  corporation  does  business,  when  the  debt  is  not  payable  in 

ter  of  fact,  the  debt  in  both  instances  Supp.  572;  Holt  v.  Ladd,  71  Vt.  204, 
was  contracted  and  payable  in  an-  44  Atl.  69. 

other  state;  this  fact  should,  per-  Goodwin  v.  Clayton  (N.  C.)  67  L. 
haps,  be  regarded  as  limiting  the  de-  R.  A.  33,  49  S.  E.  173,  held  that  a 
cisions.  New   Jersey  corporation    which    had 

The  last  case  also  held  that,  while  its  principal  place  of  business  in 
the  indebtedness  due  from  a  resident  North  Carolina  and  had  complied 
of  New  York  to  a  nonresident,  upon  with  the  laws  of  the  latter  state 
account  of  an  indebtedness  due  from  with  reference  to  foreign  corpora- 
a  foreign  partnership  of  which  he  tions,  was  subject  to  garnishment  in 
was  formerly  a  member,  had  its  situs  North  Carolina  by  a  resident  of  Vir- 
in  New  York,  so  that  he  could  be  ginia  in  respect  of  an  indebtedness 
made  liable  therefor  in  an  attach-  to  another  resident  of  Virginia^  un- 
roent  proceeding  in  that  state,  the  der  a  contract  for  services  (none  of 
service  of  the  warrant  of  attach-  which  were  rendered  in  North  Caro- 
ment  upon  him  did  not  operate  as  an  Una) ,  which  was  technically  consum- 
attachment  of  the  debt  due  from  a  mated  in  Virginia,  but  was  the  re- 
nonresident  partner,  or  make  him  li-  suit  of  preliminary  arrangements 
able  therefor  in  the  attachment  pro-  made  in  North  Carolina,  there  being 
ceedings,  since  the  indebtedness  of  no  place  of  payment  expressly  named 
the  latter  had  no  situs  in  New  in  the  contract.  The  court  expressly 
York.  distinguishes  Balk  v.  Harris^  supra, 

lof  afMM  City,  P.  d  G.  R.  Co.  v.  note  9,  and  Strause  Bros,  v.  JFAna  F. 
Parker,  69  Ark.  401,  86  Am.  St.  Rep.  Ins,  Co.  infra,  note  11,  by  reason  of 
205,  63  S.  W.  996;  Lancaster  v.  the  difference  in  the  facts.  See  note 
Bpotsvoood,  41  Misc.    19,    83    N.    Y.   to  this  case  in  67  L.  R.  A.  33. 
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that  state,  and  did  not  arise  out  of  business  transacted  therein.^  ^ 
There  is  a  tendency  among  the  later  cases  to  make  the  ability  or 
disability  of  the  principal  defendant  (the  nonresident  creditor 

11  The   following   eaaea    hold  that  d  O.  R,  Co.  v.  Bitmhill,  91  Tenn.  396, 

the  debt  may  be  subjected   to  gar-  30  Am.  St  Rep.  889,  19  &  W.  21, 

nifthment  under  euch  circumstances:  which  also  upbdd  the  jurisdicUoo, 

Mooney  t.  Buford  d  G.  Mfg.  Co.  18  though    the    debt    was  payable  elae- 

C.  G.  A.  421,  34  U.  S.  App.  581,  72  where,    the   garnishee,    though  cnrig- 

Fed.  32;   National    F.    InB.    Co.    v.  inally    incorporated    elsewhere,    was 

Ming    (Ariz.)    60    Pac    720;     Lan-  also  incorporated  within  the  state  in 

ixuhire  InB,  Co,  ▼.  Corbet ts,  165  111.  which     the   garnishment   proeeedinj; 

692,  36  L.  R.  A.  640,  50  Am.  St  Rep.  was  instituted. 

275,  46  N.  E.  631 ;  Missouri  P.  R.  Co,  It  has  been  frequently  held,  how 

V.  Flannigan,  47  111.  App.  322;  Ger-  ever,    even    by    those    courts  which 

man  Bank  t.  American  F.  Ina.  Co.  concede  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 

83  Iowa,  491,  32  Am.  St  Rep.  316,  50  of  the  debtor's  domicil  to  garnish  an 

N.  W.  63;  Pittsburg,  C.  C.  d  8t.  L.  indebtedness  due    to    a   nonresident. 

R.  Co.  V.  Bartels,  108  Ky.  216,  66  S.  that  the  jurisdicticm  of  the  courts  of 

W.  152;  Hotcland  v.  Chicago,  R.  1.  d  a  state  in  which  a  foreign  corpora - 

P.  R.  Co.  134  Mo.  474,  36  S.  W.  29;  tion  is  doing  business  is  limited,  so 

National  F.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Chambers,  53  far  as  debts  due  from  the  oorpora- 

N.  J.  £q.  468,  32  Atl.  603  (the  opin-  tion  to  a  nonresident  not  personally 

ion  in  this  case  discuases  the  ques-  within  the  jurisdiction  are  concerned, 

tion    at    length) ;    Fithian   v.    New  to  those  which  arise  out  of  business 

York  d  E.  R.  Co.  31  Pa.  114;  Datz  transacted  within  the  state,  or  which 

v.   Chambers,  3    Pa.    Dist.    R.  363;  are  payable  within  the  state.    Ceit- 

Neufelder  v.  C^erman  American  Ins.  tral  Trtut  Co.  v.  Chattanooga,  R.  d 

Co.  6  Wash.  336,  22  L.  R.  A.  287,  36  C  R.  Co.  68  Fed.  686;   Reimers  v. 

Am.  St  Rep.  166,  33  Pac.  870.    The  Seatoo  Mfg.  Oo.  30  L.  R.  A.  364,  17 

decision     in    Stewart    v.     Northern  G.  G.  A.  228,  37  U.  S.  App.  426,  70 

Assur.  Co.  46  W.  Va.  734,  44  L.  R.  Fed.    673;     Everett    v.    Connecticut 

A.  101,  32  S.  E.  218,  is  not  opposed  Mut.  L.  Ins.  Co.  4  Golo.  App.  509, 

to  the  foregoing  cases,  since  it  was  36  Pac  616;  Atchison,  T.  d  8.  F.  R, 

not  upon  the  ground  that  the  court  Co.  v.  Maggard,  6  Golo.  App.  86,  39 

which  rendered  the  judgment  in  gar-  Pac.  985;  National  Bank  v.  Furtick^ 

nishment    had    no    jurisdiction,  but  2  Marv.   (Del.)   36,  44  L.  R.  A.  115, 

upon  the  ground  that  the  garnishee  69    Am.    St.    Rep.    99,  42  Atl.  479; 

wholly  failed  to  notify,  or  attempt  to  Swedish-American     Nat.     Bank     v. 

notify,  the  principal  defendant  of  the  Bleecker,  72  Minn.  383,  42  L.  R.  A. 

proceeding  against  her.     In  Georgia  283,  71  Am.  St  Rep.  492,  76  N.  W. 

d  A.  R.  Co,  V.  Stollenioerck,  122  Ala.  740;  WHght  v.  Chicago,  B.  d  Q.  R. 

639,  25  So.  268;    Wabash  R.  Co.  v.  Co.  19  Neb.  176,  56  Am.  Rep.  747,  27 

Dougan,  142  111.248,  34  Am.  St  Rep.  N.  W.  90;  American  Cent.  Ins.  Co. 

74,  31  N.  E.  694;  Holland  T.  Mobile  v.  Hettler,  37  Neb.  849,  40  Am.  St 

d  O.  R.  Co.  16  Lea,  414;  and  Mobile  Rep.   622,  56  N.   W.   711;    Wood  t. 
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to  whom  the  debt  sought  to  be  garnished  is  due),  under  the  local 
statute,  to  maintain  an  action  against  the  garnishee  (the  for- 
eign corjwration  debtor)  in  the  state,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
debt  sought  to  be  garnished,  the  criterion  of  jurisdiction  to 
garnish  the  debt.^^  According  to  this  criterion,  the  question 
whether  a  debt,  not  payable  in  the  state  and  arising  out  of  busi- 
ness not  transacted  therein,  due  from  a  foreign  corporation  to  a 
nonresident  not  personally  within  the  jurisdiction,  is  the  subject 
of  garnishment  depends  upon  the  question  whether  the  local 

Furtiok,  17  Misc.  501,  40  N.  Y.  Supp.  A.  640,  56  Am.  St.  Rep.  275,  46  N.  E. 

687 ;  Douglass  v.  Pheniw  Ins,  Co.  138  631 ;    National  F.  Ina,  Co.  y.  Ming 

N.  Y.  209,  aO  L.  R.  A.  118,  34  Am.  (Ariz.)   60  Pae.  720,  supra,  note  11, 

St.  Rep.  448^  33  N.  £.  938;  Btraus  y.  which  held  the  debt  garnishable  un- 

Chioago  Glycerine  Co.  46  Hun,  216,  der      such      circumstances,      clearly 

Affirmed    in    108    li.    Y.    654,     16  adopted  this  criterion. 

N.  E.  444;   AUen  y.   United  Cigar  So,  the  decision  in  Moratoetz  y. 

Stores   Co.  39   Misc.   500,   80   N.  Y.  Sun  Ins.  Office,  96  Wis.  175,  65  Am. 

Supp.  401;  Strause  Bros.  v.  ^tna  F.  St.  Rep.  43,  71  N.  W.  109,  which  de- 

Ins.  Co.  126  N.  G.  223,  48  L.  R.  A.  nied  that  the  debt  was  subject  to 

452,  35  S.  E.  471;  R*  A.  Kelley  Co.  garnishment,  expressly  puts  the  de- 

V.  Chrvin  Maoh.  Co.  4  Ohio  S.  k  C.  cision  upon  the  ground  that,  under 

P.  Dec.  374;  Towle  v.  Wilder,  57  Vt.  the  Wboonsin  statute,  a  foreign  cor- 

622;  Holt  Y.  Ladd,  71  Vt.  204,  44  Atl.  poration  can  be  sued  only  when  it 

69;  Renier  y.  Hurlhut  (Wis.)   14  L.  has  property  within  the  state,  or  the 

R.  A.  562;  Morawetz  y.  Sun  Ins.  Of-  cause  of  action  arises  therein,  or  ex- 

fice,  96  Wis.  175,  65  Am.  St.  Rep.  ists  in  fayor   of  a  resident  of  the 

43,  71  N.  W.  109;  Broun  y.  Davis,  9  state.    The  court  pointed  out  that, 

Manitoba  L.  Rep.  534;   Goodhue  y.  while  the  garnishing  creditor  was  a 

0*Leary,  Rap.  Jud.  Quebec,  17  C.  S.  resident  of  Wisconsin,  he  must,  for 

201.  the  purpose  in  hand,  stand  in  the 

Northwestern  Life  d  Sav.  Co.  y.  position  of  the  principal  defendant, 

Oippe  (Minn.)  99  N.  W.  364  (where  who  was  a  nonresident 

the  garnishee  was  a  foreign  corpora-  This  also  seems  to  be  the  ground 

tion),  declared  generally  that,  when  of  the  decision  in  Pennsylvania  R. 

all  the  parties  to  the  proceeding  are  Co.  r.  Rogers,  52  W.  Va.  450,  62  L. 

nonresidents,     the    garnishee    being  R.  A.  178,  44  8.  E.  300,  where  it  was 

temporarily  therein,  the  court  cannot  held  that  an  indebtedness  due  from 

acquire  jurisdiction  by  senrioe  on  the  a  foreign  railroad  corporation  to  a 

garnishee  alone.  nonresident^  and  payable  out  of  the 

i>  Thus,  Mooney  r.  Buford  d  G,  state,  was  not  subject  to  gamish- 

Mfg.  Co.  18  C.  G.  A.  421,  34  U.  S.  ment  within  the  state,  it  appearing 

App.  681,  72  Fed.  32;  Lancashire  Ins.  that  the  company  operated  no  road 

Co.  Y.  Corbetts,  165  111.  592,  32  L.  R.  within  the  state,  and  did  no  busine8» 
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statute  wonld  permit  the  nonresident  principal  defendant  to 
maintain  an  action  in  the  state  against  the  foreign  corporation 
upon  the  indebtedness  in  question.  This  criterion  appears  to 
be  applied,  not  merely  to  the  construction  of  local  garnishment 
statutes  as  affecting  indebtedness  due  from  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion, but  also  to  the  constitutional  right  to  subject  such  indebted- 
ness to  garnishment  In  other  words,  the  ability  of  the  prin- 
cipal defendant  under  the  local  statute  to  have  maintained  an 
action  in  the  state  in  respect  to  the  indebtedness  sought  to  be 
garnished  seems  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  to  give  the  debt  n 
local  situs  in  the  state  for  the  purposes  of  garnishment,  if  it 
is  not  payable  therein,  and  arose  out  of  business  not  transacted 
therein. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  admission  of  the  principle  lliat  a 
foreign  corporation  is  subject  to  be  garnished  in  respect  to  a 
particular  debt,  in  any  state  in  which  it  may  do  business,  even 
though  the  debt  did  not  arise  out  of  business  transacted  in  that 
state  and  is  not  payable  therein,  exposes  the  debtor  to  the  danger 
of  being  compelled  to  pay  the  indebtedness  more  than  once.  It 
will  be  observed,  however,  that  this  danger  is  not  inherent  in 
the  adoption  of  that  principle  as  a  universal  rule,  but  in  its 
adoption  in  some  states,  and  its  rejection  in  others.  Assuming 
the  jurisdiction,  a  judgment  in  garnishment  rendered  in  one 
state  will  protect  the  garnishee  in  any  other  state  in  which  suit 
may  be  brought  against  it  on  the  indebtedness,  whether  by  the 
principal  defendant  or  by  another  creditor  of  the  latter.  *  *  As- 
suming, however,  that  the  judgment  is  rendered  without  juris- 

therein     other     than     maintaining,  Baltimore    d    O.    B,    W.    R.    Co.  v. 

jointly  with  other  roads,  an  agency  Adams,  159  Ind.  688,  60  L.  R.  A.  396. 

for  the  solicitation  of  freight.  66  N.  E.  43;   Virginia  F.  d  M.  Ina. 

i^Mooney  v.  Buford  d  G,  Mfg.  Co.  Co.  t.  Neio  York  Carousal  Mfg.  Co. 

18  C.  C.  A.  421,  34  U.  S.  App.  681,  96  Va.  616,  40  L.  R.  A.  237,  28  S.  E. 

72  Fed.  32;    Lancashire  Ins.    Co.  v.  888;   Union   P.    R.    Co.  v.  Baker,  5 

Corbeits.  165  111.  592,  36  L.  R.  A.  640,  Kan.  App.  263,  47  Pac.  663. 
66  Am.  St.  Rep.  275,  46  N.  E.  631; 
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diction,  it  affords  no  protection  to  the  garnishee; ^^  and,  until 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  a  binding  de- 
cision upon  this  point,  as  it  has  already  done  in  the  case  when 
the  debtor  is  a  resident,  there  is  danger  that  the  garnishee  may 
be  involved  in  a  double  liability,  by  reason  of  the  conflicting 
views  of  the  courts  of  different  states  with  respect  to  the  right 
to  subject  to  garnishment  an  indebtedness  due  from  a  foreign 
corporation  to  a  nonresident,  served  constructively  only,  when 
the  debt  did  not  arise  out  of  business  transacted  within  the  state, 
and  is  not  payable  therein. 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  rule  with  respect  to  ordinary  in- 
debtedness due  from  a  foreign  corporation,  it  is  well  established 
that  the  situs  of  shares  of  corporate  stock,  for  the  purposes  of 
attachment  or  garnishment,  is  at  the  domicil  of  the  corporation 
(i.  e.,  the  state  where  it  was  incorporated),  or  possibly  at  the 
domicil  of  the  creditor;  and  shares  of  stock  owned  by  a  nonresi- 
dent in  a  foreign  corporation  are,  therefore,  not  subject  to  gar- 
nishment in  a  state  in  which  the  corporation  is  doing  business, 
and  in  which  it  has  an  agent  upon  whom  service  of  process  may 
be  made,  at  least  unless  the  corporation  has,  under  the  local 
statute,  become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion. ^  *    Upon  the  other  hand,  shares  of  stock  owned  by  a  non- 

i*IjOui8ville  d  N,  R.  Co.  v.  Nciah,  Simpson  v.  Jersey  City  Contracting 
118  Ala.  477,  41  L.  R.  A.  331,  72  Am.   Co.  55  L.  R.  A.  796. 
St.  Rep.  181,  23  So.  825.  Young  v.  South  Tredegar  Iron  Co. 

^^Pinney  v.  Nevills,  86  Fed.  07;  85  Tenn.  180,  2.S.  W.  202,  concedes 
Ashley  y.  Quintard,  00  Fed.  84;  Reid  the  general  principle  that  the  situs 
Ice  Cream  Co.  v.  Stephens,  62  111.  of  the  corporation  determines  the 
App.  334;  Armour  Bros.  Bkg.  Co.  v.  situs  of  the  stock;  but  holds  that  a 
St.  Louis  Nat.  Bank,  113  Mo.  12,  35  corporation  originally  created  in  an- 
Am.  St.  Rep.  601,  20  S.  W.  690;  other  state  has  its  situs  in  Tennessee 
Plimpton  Y.  Bigelow,  03  N.  Y.  692;  so  as  to  subject  stock  therein  owned 
Ireland  ▼.  Olohe  Mill,  d  Reduction  by  a  nonresident  to  attachment  there- 
Co.  19  R.  I.  180,  20  L.  R.  A.  429,  61  in,  where  the  corporation  has  corn- 
Am.  St.  Rep.  756,  32  Atl.  921 ;  Dan-  plied  with  the  Tennessee  statute  pre- 
iel  y.  Oold  Hill  Min.  Co.  28  Wash,  scribing  the  conditions  upon  which 
411,  68  Pac  884.    See  also  note  to  foreign    corporations    may    do  busi- 
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resident  in  a  domestic  corporation  are  subject  to  garnishment.^* 
It  is  also  well  established^  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  place 
where  stock  certificates  are  held  does  not  determine  the  situs 
of  the  stock  itself  for  the  purposes  of  attachment  or  garnish- 
ment; and,  therefore,  stock  owned  by  a  nonresident  in  a  foreign 
corporation  is  not  subject  to  garnishment  in  a  state  in  which  the 
certificates  are  found  in  possession  of  a  third  person/^  thou^ 

neu  within  the  state,  which  itatute  for  the  purpose  ci  Bubjecting  such 

declares     that     "such     corporations  stock  to  attachment  and  execution, 

shall   be  deemed,  and  taken  to  be  and  for  the  purpose  of  jurisdiction 

corporations  of  this  state,  and  shall  of  the  court  to  remove  a  cloud  <m 

be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  title  thereto,  its  situs  was  fixed  by 

courts  of  this  state,  and  may  sue  and  the  local  statutes  at  the  domicil  of 

be  sued  therein  in  the  mode  and  man-  the  corporation  by  which  it  was  is- 

ner  that  is,  or  may  be,  by  law  di-  sued. 

rected  in  the  case  of  corporations  ^fWin$Uno  ▼.  Fletcher,  63  Gonn. 
created  or  organized  under  the  laws  890,  66  Am.  Rep.  122,  4  Atl.  260; 
of  this  state."  The  court  regarded  Smith  v.  Do%Dney,  8  Ind.  App.  179. 
the  case  as  coming  within  the  con-  62  Am.  St.  Rep.  467,  34  N.  E.  823, 
cession  made  by  the  language  below.  Rehearing  Denied  in  8  Ind.  App.  186, 
quoted  from  the  opinion  in  Plimp-  62  Am.  St.  Rep.  472,  36  N.  E.  668; 
Um  V.  Bigelow,  93  N.  Y.  692:  "If  Chriatmae  t.  Biddle,  13  Pa.  223; 
the  corporation,  by  having  its  officers  Young  v.  South  Tredegar  Irom  Co. 
and  by  transacting  business  in  a  86  Tenn.  189,  2  8.  W.  202. 
state  other  than  its  domicil  of  origin,  It  was  held  in  Puget  Sound  Nat. 
is  deemed  to  be  itself  present  as  an  Bank  t.  Mather,  00  Minn.  362.  62 
entity  in  such  foreign  state  to  the  N.  W.  396,  however,  that  certificates 
same  extent,  and  in  the  same  sense,  of  stock  in  a  foreign  corporation  are 
as  it  is  present  in  the  state  which  personal  property,  and  when  in  the 
created  it,  it  may  be  conceded  that  hands  of  third  persons  in  Minnesota 
its  shares  might  be  properly  attached  are  subject  to  garnishment  proceed- 
in  such  foreign  jurisdiction."  ings   imder  its   statutes.    The  ded- 

^*National  Bank  ▼.  Lake  Shore  d  sion  turned  upon  a  statutory  provi- 

Jf .  S,  R,  Co.  21  Ohio  St.  221 ;  Vorton  sion  declaring  that  service  of  sum 

V.  Tforton,  43  Ohio  St.  609,  3  N.  £.  mons  on  the  garnishee  shall  bind  "all 

348;    Chesapeake  d   O.    R.    Co.    v.  property"  in  his  hands,  in  connection 

Paine,  29  Gratt.  602.  with     another     provision     declaring 

People's   Nat.  Bank  v.  Cleveland,  stock  in  domestic  corporations  per- 

117  Ga.  918,  44  S.  E.  20,  recognized  sonal  property.    Tie  court  expressly 

the  general  principle  that  the  situs  disapproved  of  the  decisicm  in  Wine- 

of  the  stock  of  a  domestic  corpora-  low  v.  Fletcher,  63  Conn.  390,  55  Am. 

tion  is  at  the  domicil  of  the  owner  Rep.  122,  4  Atl.  260,  eupra,  and  dis- 

of  the  stock  in  another  state.    But  tinguished  PUmpton  T.  Bigelow,  93 
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his  intangible  interest  under  a  pledge  of  such  certificates  may 
bo.**  It  may,  perhaps^  be  competent  for  the  legislature  of  a 
state  to  change  the  rule  in  this  respect^  though,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  local  statutes  providing  for  the  attachment  of 
corporate  stock  have  been  framed  in  harmony  with  it;  and  the 
principle  has  doubtless  sufficient  vitality  to  control  the  con- 
struction of  general  statutory  provisions  which  are  not  explicit 
upon  the  point 

The  doctrine  that  a  debt  due  a  nonresident  is  subject  to  gar- 
nishment at  the  debtor's  domicil,  in  connection  with  the  priniu- 
ple,  elsewhere* "  discussed,  that  exemptions  relate  to  the  remedy 
and  not  to  the  substantive  right,  may  operate  to  deprive  the 
nonresident  creditor  of  the  exemption  to  which  he  is  entitled 
under  the  law  of  his  domicil ;^^  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  may 

K.  Y.  692,  presumably  upon  the  serving  a  warrant  and  notice  upon 
ground  that  the  certificates  of  stock  the  pledgee  of  the  stock,  and  not 
involved  in  the  latter  state  were  not  upon  an  officer  of  the  corporation 
within  the  state  where  the  attach-  which  issued  the  stock,  as  is  required 
ment  proceedings  were  instituted,  by  the  Code  in  case  of  a  levy  upon 
It  is  also  intimated  in  the  majority  the  stock  itself, 
opinion  in  Simpson  v.  Jersey  City  is  See  Simpeon  v.  Jersey  City  Con- 
Contracting  Co.  166  N.  Y.  193,  66  L.  tracting  Co.  166  N.  Y.  103,  66  L.  R. 
R.  A.  796,  68  N.  E.  896,  that  the  cer-  A.  796,  68  N.  E.  896,  supra,  note  17. 
tiflcates  themselves  may  be  the  sub-  So^  it  was  held  in  Thum  v.  Pin- 
ject  of  attachment;  but  the  actual  gree,  21  Utah,  348,  61  Pac  18,  that 
decision  in  this  case  seems  to  have  a  pledgeor's  interest  in  Idaho  county 
been  merely  that  the  intangible  right  warrants,  payable  to  bearer,  and  ca- 
of  a  nonresident  owner  of  stock  in  a  pable  of  transfer  without  indorse- 
foreign  corporation,  to  redeem  the  ment,  was  subject  to  attachment  in 
same  from  a  resident  of  New  York  New  York  while  the  warrants  were 
with  whom  they  were  pledged,  was  in  that  state  in  possession  of  the 
subject  to  attachment  in  the  latter  pledgee,  although  the  court  had  no 
state.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  personal  jurisdiction  of  the  pledgeor. 
attachment  in  this  case  was  made  in  i^  See  post,  9  792a. 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Code  ioHiIb  was  the  result  of  the  de- 
for  the  attachment  of  demands  gen-  cision  in  Chicago,  R.  I.  d  P,  B.  Co, 
erally,  and  not  in  the  manner  pre-  v.  Sturm,  174  U.  S.  710,  43  L.  ed. 
scribed  for  the  attachment  of  shares  1144,  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  797,  where  the 
of  stock  in  a  corporation.  In  other  court  not  only  held  that  a  d^t  is 
words,  the  attachment  was  made  by  subject  to  garnishment  at  the  domi- 
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be  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the  exemption  allowed  by  the  law 
of  the  state  in  which  the  garnishment  proceeding  is  instituted 
because  that  law  is  expressly  or  impliedly  confined  to  resi- 
dents.^^ Some  of  the  state  l^slatures  have  undertaken  to 
obviate  this  hardship  by  the  enactment  of  statutes  forbidding 
the  sending  of  claims  out  of  the  state  for  collection  in  order  to 
evade  the  exemption  laws;'^  and  it  has  been  held,  even  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  statute^  that  a  court  of  the  state  in  which  a 
creditor  and  debtor  are  domiciled  may  enjoin  the  former  from 
prosecuting  an  attachment  or  garnishment  proceeding  in  another 
state  to  reach  credits  due  the  debtor  which  would  be  exempt 
by  the  law  of  the  domicil,  but  not  by  the  law  of  the  other 
state.''     It  has  also  been  held  that  a  principal  defendant,  who 

eil  of  the  debtor,  but  also  that  ez-  of  Kansas  would  apply  in  a  garnish- 
em  ption  laws  are  not  a  part  of  the  ment  proceeding  in  that  state,  al- 
contract,  but  of  the  remedy,  and  though  the  principal  defendant  was  a 
thifrefore  subject  to  the  law  of  the  nonresident.  The  decision,  however, 
forum.  was  merely  that  the  debt  was  exempt 
11  Thus,  Atchison,  7*.  d  B.  F.  R.  from  grarnishment  process  in  Kansas, 
Co.  y.  Maggardf  6  Colo.  App.  S5,  30  and  was  not  expressly  referred  to  the 
Pac.  985,  lield  that,  assuming  the  ju-  law  of  Kansas  as  distinguished  from 
risdiction  of  a  court  of  Colorado  to  the  law  of  the  principal  defendant's 
garnish  an  indebtedness  due  a  resi-  domicil  (the  law  of  the  two  states 
dent  of  Kansas  for  services  per-  being  substantially  the  same).  And, 
formed  in  the  latter  state,  neither  in  such  a  situation,  the  court,  in 
the  exemption  law  of  Kansas,  nor  Kansas  City,  Ft.  8.  d  M.  R.  Co.  y. 
that  of  Colorado,  could  be  applied.  Cunningham,  7  Kan.  App.  47,  51  Pac 
Wahash  R.  Co.  v.  Dougan,  142  111.  972,  held  that  the  exemption  law  of 
248,  34  Am.  St.  Rep.  74,  31  N.  £.  the  principal  defendant's  domicil 
594  (a  case  not  governed  by  the  stat-  would  be  applied  by  the  courts  of 
ute  referred  to  in  the  text),  and  Kansas  as  a  matter  of  eomity. 
Wright  v.  Chicago,  B.  d  Q.  R.  Co.  s*  The  constitutionality  of  such 
10  Neb.  175,  56  Am.  Rep.  747,  27  N.  statutes  has  been  upheld.  See 
W.  90,  however,  extended  the  protec-  Singer  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Fleming,  39  Neb. 
tion  of  the  local  exemption  law  to  670,  23  L.  R.  A.  210,  42  Am.  St.  Rep. 
a  residi^nt  of  another  state  in  a  pro-  613,  58  N.  W.  226;  Bishop  v.  MiddU- 
ceeding  to  garnish  an  indebtednesa  ton,  43  Neb.  10,  26  L.  R.  A.  445.  61 
due  the  latter.  Missouri  P.  R.  Co.  N.  W.  129;  Stoeeny  t.  Hunter,  145 
V.  ifalthy,  34  Kan.  125,  8  Pac.  235,  Pa.  363,  14  L.  R.  A.  594.  22  Atl.  653. 
also  intimates  that  the  exemption  law  **Margarum  v.  Moon,  63  N.  J.  Eq. 
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has  been  deprived  of  his  exemptions  to  which  he  is  entitled 
under  the  law  of  his  domicil,  may  maintain  an  action  against 
the  garnishing  creditors  to  recover  the  damages  sustained.** 
In  Illinois  the  rights  of  residents  of  the  state  to  the  exemption 
allowed  by  the  laws  thereof  have  been  protected  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  statutory  provision  of  the  kind  above  referred  to; 
and  the  rights  of  nonresidents,  by  a  provision  allowing  them  the 
exemption  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  law  of  their  domicil, 
thus  practically  abrogating,  to  this  extent,  the  rule  that  the 
exemption  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  forum, 

h.  Situs  of  tangible  property  for  purpose  of  proceeding  m  rem, 

368b.  Actnal  sitiiB  prevails. —  Whatever  may  be  the  general 
principle  as  to  the  situs  of  personal  property,  it  is  clear  that  the 
situs  of  tangible  personal  property  for  the  purpose  of  a  proceed- 
ing in  rem  is  in  the  state  or  country  where  it  is  actually  located. 
Thus,  it  is  generally  subject  to  attachment  there,  though  the 
owner  is  domiciled  elsewhere;^  and,  conversely,  it  is  not  subject 
to  attachment  at  the  owner's  domicil,  nor  gamishable  at  the 

586,  53  Atl.   179.     See  also  note  to  merce.    Thus,  the  right  to  attach  or 

llliniAs  C,  R,  Co,  r.  Smith,  19  L.  R.  garnish  a  car  of  a  foreign  railroad 

A.  577.  company,  which  has  been  sent  into 

24  See  note  to  Sietoart  v.   Thorn-  the  state  loaded  with  freight,  and  is 

son,  36  L.  R.  A.  582.  to  be  returned  within  a  reasonable 

1  The  legislature  of  a  state  or  ter-  time,  has  been  denied  upon  the 
ritory  may  pass  such  laws  as  will  ground  that  such  attachment  or  gar- 
subject  property  within  its  territory,  nishment  would  be  an  imlawful  in- 
held  or  owned  by  nonresidents,  to  the  terference  with  interstate  commerce, 
payment  of  the  debts  of  such  own-  See  note  to  Wall  v.  Norfolk  d  W.  R. 
ers;  and  the  manner  of  doing  so  ia  Co,  64  L.  R.  A.  501;  Connery  v. 
entirely  within  the  legislative  con-  Quincy,  O.  d  K.  C.  R.  Co,  (Minn.) 
trol,  provided  it  does  not  violate  64  L.  R.  A.  624,  99  N.  W.  365. 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Fed-  So,  it  has  been  held,  without  ref- 
eral  or  state  Constitutions.  McOoon  erence  to  the  interstate  commerce 
T.  Soalea,  9  Wall.  23,  19  L.  ed.  545.  clause  of  the   Federal   Constitution, 

The  rule  of  the  text  will,  of  course,  that  public  policy  forbids  the  gar- 
be  defeated  when  its  application  nishment  of  a  railroad  company  for 
would  interfere  with  interstate  com-  freight  cars  in  its  possession  belongs 
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garnishee's  domicile  if  actually  located  elsewhere.*  The  pro- 
oeeds  of  the  sale  of  such  property,  however,  are  subject  to  the 
rules  stated  in  the  preceding  sections  with  reference  to  indebt- 
edness generally*'  The  principle  that  proceedings  in  rem  with 
respect  to  tangible  personal  property  cannot  be  maintained  out- 
side of  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  property  is  found  does  not 
necessarily  defeat  the  jurisdiction  of  an  action  m  personam, 
though  the  ultimate  object  is  to  afPect  personal  property  out- 
side of  the  jurisdicticm.^ 

The  expression  ^'tangible  personal  property/'  as  used  in  this 
section,  is  exclusive  of  mere  evidences  of  debt  It  is  assumed, 
in  most  of  the  cases  cited  in  the  last  section,  that  the  location 
of  the  instrument  or  paper  evidencing  the  debt  is  not  material 
upon  the  question  of  the  situs  of  the  debt  for  purposes  of  at- 
tadbmient  or  garnishment'^  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
some  of  the  local  statutes  provide  for  the  attachment  of  debts 
evidenced  by  negotiable  paper,  by  the  seizure  of  the  instru- 
ment itself.  Still,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  mere  seizure  of 
such  an  instrument  will  support  the  jurisdiction  in  a  proceed- 
ing to  a  foreign  railroad  company,  pointed  out  ante,  |  200a,  with  re- 
Miohigan  0.  R.  Co,  v.  Chioago  d  M,  spect  to  actions  affecting  real  prop- 
L.  S.  R,  Co.  1  lU.  App.  399.  erty,   is   doubtless  applicable  to  ae- 

sAfon/rof0  Pickle  Co,  v.  Dodecn  d  tions  affecting  tangible  personal 
F.  Mfg.  Co.  76  Iowa,  172,  2  L.  R.  A.   property. 

417,  14  Am.  St  Rep.  213,  40  N.  W.  SA  somewhat  analogous  point  is 
705;  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Co.  v.  Fee,  made  by  the  decision  in  Hildreih  r. 
62  Ohio  St  643,  78  Am.  St  Rep.  743,  Thihodeau,  1S6  Maas.  83,  71  N.  £. 
57  N.  E.  446,  and  cases  cited  in  111,  that  letters  patent  issued  by  the 
opinion.  United  States  are  not  visible,   tan- 

s  A  court  has  jurisdiction  to  ren-  gible  property,  which  has  of  itself  a 
der  judgment  against  a  garnishee  for  local  character,  and  of  which  the 
any  surplus  arising  from  the  sale  of  court  can  take  jurisdiction  apart 
tangible  personal  property  previously  from  the  apparent  ownership  of  it. 
held  by  him  as  collateral  security  in  So  far  as  the  property  has  any  situs, 
another  state.  Merchants*  d  M.  Nat,  it  follows  the  person  of  the  owner. 
Bank  v.  William  A,  Baeder  due  Co.  and  ordinarily  belongs  at  the  place 
164  Pa.  1,  30  Atl.  290.  of  his  residence. 

4  A  distinction  analogous  to  that 
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ing  in  rem  where  neither  the  maker  nor  holder  is  personally 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction;  and  the  contrary  has  been  expressly 
held.'  Upon  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  held  that  a  party  can- 
not be  charged  as  garnishee  in  respect  to  promissory  notes  exe- 
cuted by  third  persons  and  belonging  to  the  defendant  in  attach- 
ment, whidi,  at  the  time  of  the  service  of  the  garnishment 
process,  and  during  the  pendency  of  the  suit,  are  in  another 
state.  ^ 

i.  Where  litigating  parties  are  domiciled  in  the  state  of  the  as- 
signment, 

369.  A  court  of  the  situs  may  hold  that  an  attaching  creditor 
cannot  contest  an  assignment  good  in  his  own  domicil. — We  have 
already  noticed  that  an  attaching  creditor  of  a  debt  may  be  pre- 
cluded, by  the  fact  that  he  is  domiciled  in  the  same  state  with 
the  assignor,  from  contesting  the  validity  of  an  assignment  good 
by  the  law  of  that  state.  Whether  this  principle  is  of  general 
application  to  all  cases  in  which  movables  are  in  litigation  is 
a  point  of  great  interest  It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  per- 
son who  becomes  domiciled  in  a  state  accepts  its  law  as  binding 
his  person.  Whether  this  implied  acceptance  may  be  extended 
to  include  the  implied  adoption,  by  two  or  more  litigants,  of 
the  law  of  their  common  domicil,  as  determining  their  title 
to  a  thing  in  another  territory,  is  a  question  of  much  more  dif- 
ficulty.^ There  is  a  strong  current  of  opinion  in  the  United 
States  that  such  an  agreement  will  be  so  far  assumed  as  to 
prevent  an  attaching  creditor,  whose  domicil  is  the  same  us 
that  of  the  assignor,  from  setting  up  against  an  assignment  the 

^Owen  y.  Miller ,  10  Ohio  St.  136,  petent  for  the  legislature,  aa  a  merti 
76  Am.  Dec.  602.  matter  of  procedure,  to  authorize  the 

So,  the  court  in  National  F,  Ins.  attachment  of  the  debt  by  the  seizure 
Co,  y.  Ohamhers,  63  N.  J.  Eq.  468,  of  the  notes  themselyes,  but  merely 
32  Atl.  663,  said,  obiter^  that  promts-  that  jurisdiction  in  a  proceeding  in 
sory  notes  are  not  capable  of  seizure  rem  could  not  be  baaed  upon  such  a 
and  leyy,  and  that  the  only  mode  of  seizure. 

reaching  the  debt  which  they  proye       ^Botoen  y.  Pope,  126  111.  28,  8  Am. 
is  by  garnishment    of    the    maker,   St.  Rep.  330,  17  N.  E.  64. 
and  not  of  the  mere  custodian  of  the         „      .,      .  ^         — 

paper  «sript«.  The  court  probably  did  71  f^^*^/""*''  "  ®'^'  "' 
not  mean  that  it  would  not  be  com- 
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law  of  a  foreign  country  where  the  goods  claimed  to  pass  nnder 
such  assignment  are  situate.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  held 
that  where  questions  as  to  extraterritorial  property  arise  be 
tuTen  foreign  assignees  and  foreign  creditors^  domiciled  in  ihv 
same  state,  the  foreign  law  to  which  such  parties  are  subject 
will  be  upheld.*  Thus,  in  1859,  it  was  held  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Massachusetts,  that  a  mortgage  in  Rhode  Island  of 
personal  property  in  Massachusetts,  by  a  Rhode  Is- 
land mortgagor,  to  a  Rhode  Island  mortgagee,  which  mortgage! 
was  good  by  the  laws  of  Rhode  Island,  would  be  sustained  in 
Massachusetts,  as  against  a  Rhode  Island  creditor,  who  sued 
out  an  attachment  in  Massachusetts.  '^An  exception,"  said 
Judge  Dewey,  "has  sometimes  been  made  in  favor  of  cred- 
itors residing  in  Massachusetts,  and  who  had  made  attach- 
ments here  which  were  sought  to  be  avoided  by  an  assignment 
or  transfer  in  another  state  to  secure  creditors.  But  this  is  not 
such  a  case;  all  the  parties  are  citizens  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
a  valid  mortgage  there  may  transfer  the  property  in  Massachu- 
<etts."''» 

370.  But  a  jndgment  between  snoh  parties  does  not  affect  third 
parties. — But  this  exception,  if  it  be  accepted  at  all  (and  it  is 
rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States),^  is  sub- 
ject to  two  marked  qualifications.  First,  no  title  in  rem  can 
pass  in  such  proceedings;  all  that  can  pass  is  the  interest  of 
the  particular  partie^s.  "Where  a  tribunal,  no  matter  whether 
in  England  or  a  foreign  country,  has  to  determine  between  two 
parties  and  between  them  only,  the  decision  of  that  tribunal, 
though  in  general  binding  between  the  parties  and  privies, 
does  not  affect  the  rights  of  third  parties,  and  if,  in  execution 
of  the  judgment  of  such  a  tribunal,  process  issues  against  the 
property  of  one  of  the  litigants,  and  some  particular  thing  is 
sold  as  being  his  property,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any 

tHall  T.  Boardman,  14  N.  H.  38;  31  N.  J.  L.  90;  Riohardaon  v.  Leaviti, 

Hoag  V.  Hunt,  21  N.  H.  106;  Smith  1   La.   Aim.   430,   45   Am.   Dec   90; 

v.  Brotcn,  43  N.  H.  44 ;   Dunlap  v.  Einer  v.  Deynoodt,  39  Mo.  69 ;  TKun- 

Rogert,  47  N.  H.  287,  93  Am.  Dec.  ton  v.  Rosenfield,  42  Mo.  474,  97  Am. 

433;  Kidder  v.  Tufts,  48  N.  H.  126;  Dec.  351;  Van  Buskirk  v.  Warren,  13 

Whipple  V.  Thayer,  16  Pick.  25,  26  Abb.  Pr.  145;  GuiUander  ▼.  Howell, 

Am.  Dec.  626;   Richardson  v.  Fore-  35  N.  Y.  658. 

paugh,  7  Gray,  546;  May  ▼.  Wanne-       ^Rhode    Island    Central    Bank    r 

mficher,   111   Mass.  202;   Atu)00d  v.  Danforth,  14  Gray,  123. 
Protection   Ins.    Co.    14    Conn.    655;        Wreen  ▼.    Van  Buskirk,  5   WaU 

Plestoro  V.  Abraham,  1  Paige,  236;  307,  18  L.  ed.  599,  7  Wall.  139,  19  L. 

Abraham  r.  Plestoro,  3  Wend.  540,  ed.  109,  cited  post,  |  371. 
20  Am.  Dec.  738;  Moore  ▼.  Bonnell, 
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third  person  setting  up  his  claim  to  that  thing,  for  the  tribunal 
neither  had  jurisdiction  to  determine,  nor  did  determine,  any- 
thing more  than  that  the  litigant's  property  should  be  sold, 
and  did  not  do  more  than  sell  the  litigant's  interest,  if  any,  in 
the  thing."*  And  a  decision  rendered  on  the  above  principles, 
in  a  suit  between  two  foreign  litigants,  would  not  bar  a  proce- 
dure to  recover  the  goods  by  a  domestic  attaching  creditor. 

371.  Such  commoii  domicil  of  foreign  litigants  cannot  over- 
ride positive  prescriptions  as  to  reg^istry  by  lex  situs. — Then, 
secondly,  even  the  express  agreement  of  litigants  domiciled 
in  a  foreign  land  cannot  overcome  such  registry  and  other  pos- 
itive laws  as  are  distinctively  politic  and  coercive.  If  a  state 
provide  that  no  title  shall  pass  to  property  within  its  borders 
except  on  certain  conditions,  such  provision  cannot  be  overrid- 
den by  any  foreign  law,  which  parties  domiciled  abroad  may 
choose  to  interpolate.  Otherwise  the  whole  system  of  public 
notice  of  sales  and  mortgages  which  laws  of  this  kind,  for  the 
maintenance  of  fair  dealing,  have  established,  would  be  over- 
thrown in  favor  of  parties  whose  domicil  is  foreign.  If  this 
were  allowed,  registry  laws,  in  such  cases,  would  be  mere  traps ; 
for  a  party  who,  on  the  record,  might  appear  to  be  the  owner 
of  large  unencumbered  assets,  would  be  able  to  set  up,  as 
against  such  record,  the  law  of  his  domicil,  which  validated 
foreign  encumbrances,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  local  reg- 
istry. ^ 

On  such  a  general  course  of  reasoning  may  be  vindicated 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  al- 
ready quoted,  in  which,  in  1868,  reversing  a  contrary  ruling 
in  New  York,  it  was  held  that  though  the  owner,  the  mort- 
gagee, and  the  attaching  creditor  of  certain  iron  safes  were  all 
domiciled  in  New  York,  yet  an  attachment  laid  by  such  at- 
taching creditor  in  Illinois,  where  the  safes  were,  was  good 
against  the  mortgagee.*  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
where  property  has  vested  in  an  assignee,  by  a  deed  valid  in 
the  state  of  the  assignment,  and  where  both  parties  are  dom- 
iciled, the  title  cannot  be  disturbed  in  another  state,  to  which 
the  parties  subsequently  removed.* 

1  Blackburn,  J.,  in  giving  the  opin-  ^Oreen  v.  V<m  Buskirk,  7  Wall, 
ion  of  the  judges  of  the  House  of  130,  10  L.  ed.  100.  Ante,  §  347.  See 
Lords  in  Casiriqtie  v.  Imrie,  L.  R.  4  Oreen  v.  Van  Buakirk,  6  Wall.  307, 
H.  L.  428,  30  L.  J.  C.  P.  N.  8.  360,  18  L.  ed.  600;  and  see  also  Smith  v. 
23  L.  T.  N.  S.  48,  10  Week.  Rep.  1.  Smith,  10  Gratt  646. 
See  po8t,  §§  647,  664,  664,  671.  iBank  of  United  States  T.  Lee,  13 

iPo8t,  9  374.  Pet.  107,  10  L.  ed.  81,  6  Oranch,  C.  C. 

Vol.  I.  CJoNFL.  of  Laws — 62. 
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].  Form  of  assignment. 

372.  Form  of  asiignment  of  inunoTables  miut  follow  lex  dtm. 
^This  question  has  been  necessarily  anticipated  in  the  pages 
immediately  preceding,  and  will  hereafter  be  again  adverted 
to  when  we  proceed  to  consider  the  maxim  of  locus  regit  ac- 
tum.. ^  Generally  speaking,  the  same  reasoning  which  has  been 
already  invoked  as  showing  the  subjection  of  the  mode  of  trans- 
fer  to  the  lex  situs  operates  as  to  the  f omu  So  far  as  concerns 
immovables,  this  has  been  received  everywhere  without  ques- 
tion. The  very  technicalities  of  transfer,  according  to  both 
feudal  and  Roman  law,  required  that  the  transfer  should  ei- 
ther be  on  the  spot,  accompanied  by  an  actual  delivery  of  pos- 
session, or  that  it  should  be  executed  before  the  judex  rei  siiw. 
And  the  policy  of  modem  times,  which  seeks  to  promote  fair 
dealing  and  to  stimulate  public  improvement  by  a  system  of 
registration  by  which  clean  titles  can  be  secured,  prescribes 
with  equal  emphasis  the  same  rule.  This  rule  is  that  all  con- 
veyances of  immovables  must  be  in  formal  conformity  with  the 
law  of  the  place  where  such  immovables  are  situate.^ 

373.  And  so,  as  to  movables  whose  assignment  is  reg^nlated  by 
local  law. — Savigny^  extends  the  rule  to  movables  "whose 
transfer  is  impossible  except  at  the  place  where  they  are  sit- 
uate ;"  and  this  applies  to  all  cases  where  stocks  or  loans,  etc, 
must  be  transferred  by  formalities  prescribed  by  local  or  cor- 

319,    Fed.    Cas.    No.    »22:    Cra^   ▼.  WeUch,  24  N.  Y.   157;   Sell  v.  Mil- 

Kelly,  16  Wall.  610,  21  L.  ed.  430;  fer,  11  Ohio  St.  331;  Lucas  v.  Tucker. 

Pond  T.  Cooke,  45  Conn.  132,  29  Am.  17    Ind.    41 ;    Loving    ▼.    Pairo,    10 

Rep.  668.     Ante,  %  363.  Iowa,  282,  77  Am.  Dec.  108;   WTiar- 

iPosi,   9  676.  ton,  Ev.   ft  643.      Judge  Story  cit€» 

2  ArgentrneuH,  No.  8 ;  P.  Voet,  chap,  a  number  of  the  older  jurists  to  the 

i.  §  9,  No.  2;  Boullenois,  i.  pp.  501-  contrary;  but  each  citation^  aa  Bar 

603;    Mittermaier,    8    32;    2    Burge,  observes,  is  on  the  question  of  uni- 

Colonial   k   Foreign   Laws,   pp.   843,  versal  succession,  and  hence  does  not 

871;     2     Wachter,    p.     383;     Story,  touch   that   of  transfer  inter  vivoa. 

Confl.    L.     §9     363,    435;     Savigny,  In  PM'Uon  v.  Barnes,  50  Pa.  230.  the 

pp.  183,  184;   Bar,  |  61;   Westlake,  property  attached  was  claimed  under 

Private  International  Law,  art.  84;  a  Maryland  assignment,  not  recorded 

Dundas  r,  Dundas,  2  Dow  k  G.  349;  in     conformity     with     Pennsylvania 

Coppin  V.   Coppin,  2  P.  Wma.  291;  laws.     The  attachment  was  sustained. 

United  States  v.  Crosby,  7  Cranch,  On  the  other  hand,  when  assignees 

115,  3  L.  ed.  287;   Kerr  v.  Moon,  9  obtain  possession  of  goods^  under  an 

Wlieat.  566,  6  L.  ed.  162;  M'Cormiok  assignment  defective  by  the  lex  situs 

V.  Sullivant,  10  Wheat.  192,  6  L.  ed.  from  nonregistry,  their  title  will  not 

300;  Darby  v.  Mayer,  10  Wheat.  465,  be  disturbed.     Forbes  v.  ScanneU,  13 

6  L.  ed.  307;  Cutter  v.  Davenport,  1  Cal.  242. 
Pick.  81,  11  Am.  Dec.  149;  Bonati  y.       i  VUI.  381. 
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porate  law.  In  this  class  Sir  R  Phillimore*  enxiinerates 
^^many  transactions  of  mere  form,  such  as  the  act  connected 
with  bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  termed  the  judicial  cession 
(cession  jitdiciaire,  gerichtliche  Auflassimg)  enrolment,  or 
registration  of  mortgages  or  deeds,  and  others  of  a  like  char- 
acter, which  can  only  be  duly  executed  before  a  particular 
public  functionary,  and  at  a  particular  place."  And  Bar,  the 
latest  authoritative  German  jurist  on  this  topic,  goes  still  fur^ 
ther,  and  excepts  from  the  rule  locus  regit  actum  the  acquisi- 
tion and  loss  of  possessory  rights,  not  merely  in  immovables, 
but  in  movables  (der  Erwerb  und  Verlust  dinglicher  Rechte  an 
Mobilien) ;'  and  he  argues  with  much  force,  and  without  res- 
ervation, that  the  forms  of  the  voluntary  transfer  of  property 
are  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  lex  situs.^ 

374.  Local  law  prevails  as  to  local  forms. — The  rule  that  the 
lex  sitiLS  determines  the  mode  of  conveyance  may,  in  fact,  tak- 
ing it  in  a  large  sense,  be  applied  to  all  movables*  ^  "In  every 
disposition  or  contract,"  according  to  the  comprehensive  re- 
capitulation of  Lord  Mansfield,  "where  the  subjectrmatter  re- 
lates locally  to  England,  the  law  of  England  must  govern,  and 
must  have  been  intended  to  govern.  Thus,  a  conveyance  or  will 
of  land,  a  mortgage,  a  contract  concerning  stocks,  must  all  be 
sued  upon  in  England;  and  the  local  nature  of  the  thing  re- 
quires them  to  be  carried  into  execution  according  to  the  law 
here."*  It  is  no  reply  to  this  position  that  in  reference  to 
many  movables  the  lex  situs  recognizes  the  rule  locus  regit 
actum.  The  rule  locus  regit  actum  can  only  act  on  things  when 
permitted  to  do  so  by  the  Ux  situs.  It  is  the  lex  situs  that  in 
such  cases  controls.' 

376.  On  this  principle  conflicting  mlings  can  be  explained. — 
In  apparent  conflict  with  these  views  is  a  case  decided  by 
Judge  McLean,^  which  has  been  frequently  referred  to  As  de- 
ciding that  the  assignment  of  a  mortgage  is  to  be  governed  by 
the  law  of  the  state  where  the  assignment  is  made.  But  a 
doser  examination  will  show  how  little  warrant  there  is  for 
so  broad  a  statement.  A  mortgage  was  executed  by  R.  B.  et  al 
in  Cincinnati,  on  July  17,  1839,  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  of  certain  lots  in  Cincinnati,  to  secure  payment  of  a 

«  rV.  46C  iRohinson  v.  Bland,  2  Burr.  1079, 

»  34.  1  W.  Bl.  234,  269. 

*  64.  s  As  to  registry,  see  ante,  §  276  6/7. 

^Ante,  i§  343  et  seq.      See  po«f,       ^Dundaa  v.  Bowler,  3  McLean,  397, 

9i  674  e«  seq.  Fed.  Cas.  No.  4,141. 
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loan  by  that  bank.  On  May  1,  1841,  tlie  bank,  by  an  assign- 
ment in  Philadelphia,  assigned  the  mortgage  to  D.  and  others 
as  trustees.  A  bill  was  brought  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  in 
the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  at  Cincinnati,  in  1844; 
and  to  this  the  defendants  set  up  as  a  defense  that  under  the 
Ohio  law  they  had  a  right  to  pay  the  mortgage  in  the  depreci- 
ated notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  rested  their 
case  on  an  Ohio  act  of  1842,  to  the  effect  that  "every  debtor 
of  a  bank  or  banker"  is  entitled  "to  pay  such  debt  in  the  notes 
of  the  bank  or  banker,  ...  or  tbe  assignee  of  either, 
whether  such  bank  or  banker  retains  an  interest  in  the  same, 
or  has  parted  with  all  interest  therein."  The  case  came  up  for 
decision  in  1844,  before  Judge  McLean,  and  he  very  properly 
held  the  act  in  question  not  only  inapplicable,  but  unconsti- 
tutional, as  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  This  is  the 
only  point  actually  decided  in  the  case.  There  was  no  conflict 
of  liens,  or  claims  of  innocent  purchasers.  With  the  princi- 
ples of  international  law,  as  hereinbefore  expressed,  the  case 
is  in  perfect  harmony.  The  defendants,  by  borrowing  from  a 
Pennsylvania  corporation,  became  bound,  as  to  the  general 
mode  of  payment,  by  Pennsylvania  law.  But  Judge  McLean 
does  not  even  go  this  far,  in  rejecting  the  lex  situs.  He  con- 
cedes that  the  Ohio  law  binds  the  land,  so  far  as  concerns  all 
questions  of  title;  but  he  declares  that  the  statute  of  1842  is 
not  law  in  Ohio,  and  thus  does  not  touch  the  title.  ^ 

376.  At signments  on  corporatioii  books  reg^nlated  by  local  law. 
—Hence,  assignments  on  books  of  corporations  are  to  be  r^u- 
lated  by  the  laws  of  the  state  by  which  such  corporations  are 
created.*  This,  as  no  state  can  give  a  corporation  extraterri- 
torial powers,  coincides  with  the  lex  sitiis.^ 

377.  Party  to  imperfect  assignment  may  be  liable  for  damages. 
— It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  while  no  title  in 
rem  can  be  transferred  except  in  accordance  with  the  lex  situs, 
a  party,  by  a  contract  executed  abroad,  in  submission  to  the 
principle  locus  regit  actum,  may  make  himself  personally  lia- 
ble for  damages,  should  he  afterwards  refuse  to  convey  the 
property  according  to  the  lex  situs,  or  may  be  compelled  to 
make  such  conveyance  by  the  decree  of  a  chancellor  having  ju- 
risdiction. 

tAnte,  I  292.  'See  ante,  |  276 6/7. 

iDow  V.  Qould  d  0.  Silver  Min.  Co. 
31  Cal.  630.  As  to  capacity  of  cor- 
porations, see  ante,  if  105  et  eeq. 
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IV.    PbESCBIPTION  and  LIMITATION. 

378.  Prescription  and  limitation  governed  by  the  lex  sitns  as 
to  immovables. — As  to  things  immovable,  there  is  a  general  har^ 
mony  of  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  law  of  the  place  con- 
trols.* This,  by  the  English  common  law,  is  necessarily  the 
case  with  regard  to  all  suits  testing  the  title  of  real  estate.^ 
With  regard  to  movables,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  Savigny's  opinion,  that  prescription  as  to  these,  too, 
should  be  judged  by  the  place  in  which  they  exist  The  great 
question  in  such  cases  is  the  advgrse  possession;  and  this  can 
be  properly  determined  only  according  to  the  local  law. 

When  there  is  a  continuous  adverse  possession  in  a  series  of 
distinct  countries,  then,  it  is  maintained  by  this  great  jurist, 
the  whole  is  to  be  considered  as  an  aggregate,  but  the  title  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  in  which  the  article 
is  last  found,  because  time  is  essential  to  make  such  title,  and 
it  is  at  the  place  where  the  property  is  at  the  time  of  the  be- 
ginning of  litigation  that  the  question  of  time  is  fixed.  ^ 

379.  Snch  prescription  by  Roman  law  mnst  be  adverse  and  def- 
inite.— On  this  subject  Sir  H.  Maine  writes:  "It  was  a  posi- 
tive rule  of  the  oldest  Roman  law,  a  rule  older  than  the  Twelve 
Tables,  that  commodities  which  had  been  uninterruptedly  pos- 
sessed for  a  certain  period  became  the  property  of  the  posses- 
sor.    The  period  of  possession  was  exceedingly  short, — one  or 

1  J.  Voet,  Comment,  in  Dig.  43,  44,  found.    Title  cannot  be  permitted  to 

§   12;   Boohier,  chap.  36,  Nos.  3,  4;  remain  in  perpetual  incertitude.      A 

BouUenois,  i.   p.   364;    Merlin,   R6p.  prolonged   possession   suggests  itself 

Prescription,    sec.    i.    §    3,    No.    7;  as   a  test  the  most  satisfactory   in 

Pothier,   Obligations,   No.   247,   248;  quieting  such  doubts.     Prescription, 

Mass6,   p.    102;    Burge,   iii.  p.   221;  as  is  said  by  a  celebrated  Spanish 

Bar,  i  63;   Schaffner,  p.  75;   Fcelix,  jurist,  is  as  much  of  a  necessity  to 

i.  No.  63;  Demangeat,  note  to  same;  society  as  is  inheritance  to  the  fam- 

Pasquale  Fiore,  Droit  int.  priv§,  No.  ily.     We  cannot  conceive  of  the  sec- 

202 ;  Jour,  du  droit  int.  priv§,  1878,  ond  without  the  first.     Without  such 

p.  44.      When  there  is  an  exception  a  sanction  nothing  would  be  secure, 

in  the  law  in  favor  of  minors,  it  is  Under  such  circumstances  individual 

held  by  Bar  that  this  extends  to  for-  right  must  yield  to  the  needs  of  so- 

eign  minors,  measuring  their  minor-  ciety    in    the    aggregate.       Brocher, 

ity  by  the  law  of  their  domicil.    Bar,  Droit  int.  priv6,  p.  321. 

S  64.    Gand,  however,  seems  to  think  ^Ante,    $   2761/7;    Pitt  v.  Daore, 

that  such  minority  is  to  be  tested  by  L.  R.  3  Ch.  Div.  296,  45  L.  J.  Ch. 

the  lex  rei  sitas.     Nos.  731-733.  N.  S.  796,  24  Week.  Rep.  943;  Moaehy 

Prescription,  argues  Brocher,  finds  v.    Williams^   5   How.    (Miss.)    623; 

its  chief  reason  in  considerations  of  Fear%  v.  Sykes,  36  Miss.  633.     [See 

public  order,  based  on  the  imperious  also  po8t,  640a. ] 

necessities  of  society.    It  is  here  that  «  See  Brocher,  Priv.  Int.  Law,  p. 

its  principal  characteristics  are  to  be  331.     [See  also  post,  9  540a.] 
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two  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  commodities, — and 
in  historical  times  usucapion  was  only  allowed  to  operate  when 
possession  had  commenced  in  a  particular  way;  but  I  think 
it  likely  that  at  a  less  advanced  epoch  possession  was  converted 
into  ownership  under  conditions  even  less  severe  than  we  read 
of  in  our  authorities/*^  It  is  an  incident  to  title  of  this  char- 
acter that  it  should  be  adverse  and  definite, — adjectio  domimi 
per  contimtationem  possessionis  temporis  lege  definiti.^ 

380.  TJsnoapion  merged  in  prescription. — Prescription  oper- 
ates on  incorporeal  hereditaments,  which  was  not  the  case  with 
usucapion;  and  gradually  in  the  Roman  law  usucapion,  as  a 
title,  has  merged  in  prescription,  which  has  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  more  definite  eifect 

381.  Even  as  to  movables  lex  sitns  must  determine. — ^Title  by 
prescription  has  been  likened  to  the  ordinary  right  to  a  chose 
in  action  based  on  the  expiration  of  the  legal  period  of  bring- 
ing a  suit  for  the  same;  and,  in  fact,  the  two  are  often 
mingled,  as  in  many  countries  the  only  statutory  title  by  pre- 
scription is  that  which  is  caused  by  the  enactment  that  no  suit 
shall  be  brought  for  the  restitution  of  property  after  a  speci- 
fied lapse  of  time.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  a  strong  current 
of  authority  to  the  eflFect  that  in  all  questions  of  prescription 
the  law  of  the  court  of  process  applies.  Burge,^  Story,*  Mit-  / 
termaier,*  together  with  a  series  of  German  decisions  reported/^ 
by  Seuffert,*  maintain  this  opinion.  It  is  true  that  on  the 
general  question  of  statutes  of  limitations  this  has  been  strong- 
ly contested.  By  some,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  the  law  of 
tie  place  of  contract,  by  others,  that  of  the  place  of  fulfilment, 
has  been  held  decisive  in  this  issue ;  by  at  least  one  great  au- 
thor, Pothier,  the  plaintiflF's  domicil  is  declared  the  test,®  while 

a  series  of  others,  regarding  statutes  of  limitations  as  statutes 
of  peace,  pronounce  for  the  domicil  of  the  defendant  •  But 
when  the  question  of  prescription  to  things  comes  up,  these 
difficulties  disappear.  The  proceeding  to  recover  the  litigated  • 
thing  can  only  be  one  in  rem;  and  hence  the  lex  situs,  which 
on  the  principles  heretofore  announced  would  have  a  predom- 
inating claim,  coincides  with  the  law  of  the  court  of  process. 
The  defendant,  by  setting  up  title  to  the  thing  in  that  law, 

1  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  ed.  of  1870,  i  Confl.  L.  9  676. 

p.  284.  «  5  31. 

«  Heinec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  i.  2,  title  *  VIIJ.  pp.  12,  324;  xii.  p.  446. 

6.      See  also  Bl.  Com.  264,  note  /.  e  Do  la  Proscription,  No.  251. 

1  III.  878.  •Po«f,  S  534. 
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accepts  the  local  law  as  binding  him,  and  so  does  the  plaintiff, 
by  the  very  fact  of  his  electing  in  this  court  to  bring  suit  This, 
of  course,  is  on  the  supposition,  already  noticed,  that  the  thing 
in  litigation  has  a  continuous  lodgment  on  such  soil.  If  it  be 
at  the  time  in  transit,  then  the  distinction  already  adverted  to 
springs  up,  and  the  law  of  the  possessor's  domicil  may  be  in- 
voked.*^ 

382.  Prescription  cannot  be  extended  by  removal  of  goods 
after  title  vests. — ^A  special  case  of  conflict  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed. It  is  when  goods,  to  which  a  title  by  limitation  or  pre- 
scription has  accrued,  have  been  moved  to  another  territory, 
where  a  longer  period  for  such  title  is  required.  According 
to  the  views  heretofore  expressed,  the  lex  situs  having  trans- 
ferred title  in  these  goods  to  the  possessor,  this  title  is  com- 
plete, and  cannot  be  devested  by  the  goods  being  carried  else- 
where.    So,  in  fact,  has  it  been  judicially  declared.* 

V.  Confiscation  and  escheat. 

883.  lex  sitns  determines. — ITo  matter  what  may  be  grounds 
of  confiscation,  the  lex  ret  sitcB  is  to  be  regarded  in  such  re- 
spects as  supreme.  An  illustration  of  this  is  to  be  foimd  in 
the  confiscations,  by  the  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  leg- 
islatures, of  the  estates  of  royalists  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  groimd  of  many  of  these  confiscations  was 
that  the  owners  had  abandoned  their  American  domicil,  and 
elected  a  domicil  in  England.  It  was  never  pretended,  either 
in  America  or  England,  that  the  lex  domicilii  of  the  owner, 
either  as  to  movables  or  immovables,  could  be  invoked;  but 
the  conclusiveness  of  the  action  of  the  lex  rei  sites  was  con- 
ceded in  England,  and  compensatory  damages  given  by  the 
English  government  to  the  parties  dispossessed. 

384.  Bale  applies  to  cnstom-honse  seizures. — The  same  rule 
applies  to  custom-house  seizures,  though  the  offended  state, 
after  a  violation  of  custom-house  rules,  has  not  an  internation- 
al right  to  proceed  against  the  contraband  goods  in  the  courts 
of  another  state,  if,  after  seizure,  they  have  been  surreptitious- 

7  This    distinction    is    maintained,  67;    Brent   v.    Chapman,   6   Craneh, 

and   rightfully,   by   Bar,    §   64,   and  358,  3  L.  ed.  126;  8helhy  v.  Ouy,  11 

Ma8s4,  pp.  102,  103.     See  also  poet,  Wheat.  361,  6  L.  ed.  496;  Waters  v. 

i  540a.  Barton,  1   Goldw.  463;   Storj,  Confl. 

lyeichy  y.  Blakey,  8  Hen.  &  M.  L.  S  682.     Ante,  |  878. 
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ly  removed  to  such  state.*  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
clear  that  confiscation  only  attaches  to  things  within  the  terri- 
torial power  of  the  confiscating  sovereign.* 

Escheats,  in  relation  to  decedents'  estates,  are  considered 
hereafter.' 

VI.  By  what  i«aw  pbooessss  in  sem  abe  to  be  oovebned. 

S86.  Lex  fori  determines  process. — As  a  general  rule,  the 
modes  by  which  the  possession  of  property  can  be  recovered 
are  molded  by  the  forms  of  the  court  in  which  suit  is  to  be 
brought  * 

Vll.  Bankkitpt  assionments, 

888.  Generally. — The  subject  of  the  extraterritorial  effect  of 
bankrupt  assignments  has  been  already  incidentally  noticed. 
At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  bankrupt  assignments  as 
follows : 

a.  On  the  continent  of  Europe^ 

887.  Conflict  as  to  nature  of  bankruptcy. — ^Foreign  jurists,  in 
considering  whether  a  decree  pronouncing  a  person  to  be  a 
bankrupt  is  ubiquitous,  are  governed  in  a  large  measure  by  the 
view  they  take  of  the  question  whether  bankruptcy  statutes  are 
personal  or  real.  By  Foelix,*  following  in  this  respect  some 
of  the  older  jurists,  bankruptcy  is  regarded  as  a  capitis  dim- 
inutio,  being  an  interdict  (interdit),  determining  status;  and 
hence  the  laws  establishing  it  are  regarded  as  personal.  On 
the  other  hand,  Eocoo*  argues  that  bankrupt  laws  are  in  the 
interest  of  creditors,  and  that  their  object  is  to  prevent  the 
squandering  of  good[s  under  the  control  of  the  state  enacting 
the  laws,  and  to  secure  the  due  distribution  of  such  goods. 
Hence  it  is  concluded  that  such  statutes  are  real,  and  operate 
only  on  goods  in  the  state  making  the  decree.*  llasse,  taking 
another  line,*  distinguishes  between  incapacities  which  relate 

1  See  Hert.  iv.  18.     Ante,  §  4;  also  iPo8t,  §  717. 

post,  §§  482-496.  lA   statement  of  the  practice   in 

i  Bar.    §    64 ;    Bartolus,    in    L.    1 ,  the  principal  European  states  will  be 

do    8.    Trin.    No.    61;    Chassenfleus,  found  post,  $  799,  note, 

title     Des     Confiscations :      Meviua,  *  Droit  priv6  int.  No.  89. 

Proleg.  qu.  6,  §  14;   Bouhier,  chap.  «  Droit  civ.  int.  3d  part,  chap.  31. 

84,    No.    28;     Gasaregis,    Disc.    43,  *  Peo  Fiore,  Op.  cit.  $§  362  et  seq. 

No.  17.  6  Droit  Coram.  No.  646. 

tPoat,  §  602. 
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directly  to  the  person  of  the  bankrupt,  and  those  which  relate 
to  his  goods.  The  first  (e.  g.,  those  prohibiting  him  from  the 
further  exercise  of  the  business  of  merchant  or  broker)  follow 
him,  in  this  view,  wherever  he  may  go.  The  second  only  op- 
erate in  the  country  where  the  bankruptcy  is  declared.  The 
incapacity  of  the  bankrupt  is,  therefore,  held  to  be  relative,  not 
absolute;  and  consequently  a  merchant  declared  a  bankrupt  in 
France  may  sell  his  goods  in  a  foreign  land,  such  goods  not 
being  within  the  French  domain.®  For  the  same  reason  he 
argues  that  a  bankrupt  may  make,  in  a  foreign  land,  payments 
which  will  be  held  valid  in  such  land.  Merlin,^  abandoning 
the  distinction  between  statutes  real  and  personal,  seeks  to  set- 
tle the  question  on  the  principle  of  equity  and  good  faith.  If 
a  purchaser  in  a  foreign  land,  he  holds,  knowing  that  his 
vendor  is  by  his  own  law  a  bankrupt,  buys  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  bankrupt's  creditors,  the  sale  will  be  void  as  tainted  with 
fraud ;  though  it  is  otherwise  if  the  purchase  was  in  good  faith. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  zealously  argued  by  Fiore,®  that  the 
incapacity  of  a  bankrupt,  when  decreed  by  the  state  to  which 
he  is  subject,  attaches  to  him  wherever  he  holds  property,  so 
that  such  property  passes  by  the  decree  of  bankruptcy  to  the 
syndic,  or  bankrupt  assignee.  Commerce,  so  it  is  argued,  is 
cosmopolitan;  and  a  bankrupt  decree,  being  a  commercial  and 
international  procedure,  should  have  a  cosmopolitan  effect 
On  the  other  hand,  as  we  will  see  hereafter,®  it  is  shown  that 
however  plausible  may  be  this  theory,  the  practice  in  Europe 
is  to  use  bankruptcy  as  a  process  for  the  collection  of  local 
debts,  and  that  so  far  from  there  being  one  domiciliary  bank- 
ruptcy opened,  whose  operation  shall  be  cosmopolitan,  the 
practice  is  to  open  as  many  bankruptcies  as  there  are  countries 
in  which  the  alleged  bankrupt  does  business  and  possesses 
property.  There  is  no  more  reason,  therefore,  for  making  an 
English  or  a  French  or  a  German  bankrupt  assignment  ubiqui- 
tous, than  there  would  be  for  making  ubiquitous  an  English 
or  a  French,  or  a  Grerman  execution. 

888.  Conflict  as  to  its  extraterritorial  effect. — ^This  conflict  of 
opinion  exhibits  itself  practically  whenever  the  question  arises 
whether  a  bankrupt  assignment  operates  on  the  bankrupt's  es- 
tate in  foreign  lands.  Bankruptcy  is  not  regarded  as  extra- 
territorial in  its  operations  by  those  who  view  it  either  as  an 

•Ante,  i  122;  post,  S  795.  «  Op.  cit.  $  366. 

1  Repertoire,  Faillite,  aec.  11.  •Post,  §§  389,  803,  804. 
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execution,  or  as  a  process  of  domestic  policy,  issued  to  restrain 
the  extravagance  of  a  person  who  happens  to  be  on  the  soil  of 
the  state  issuing  the  process,  the  object  being  to  place  him  un- 
der an  interdict,  and  to  protect  those  who  may  deal  with  him 
as  well  as  himself.  On  ^e  other  hand,  by  those  who  hold  that 
bankruptcy  is  an  international  process,  to  be  issued  only  by  the 
state  in  which  the  bankrupt  is  domiciled,  assignments  are  re- 
garded as  ubiquitous.^ 

b.  EngJand. 

S89.  Foreign  bankrupt  assignment  does  not  convey  immova- 
bles; doubt  as  to  movables. — In  England  it  is  settled  that  a 
bankrupt  assignment  does  not  convey  foreign  immovables.^ 

Sir  R.  Phillimore'  states  the  law  to  be  as  follows: 

"I.  That  an  attachment  by  an  English  creditor,  not  acquired 
bv  a  specific  lien  prior  to,  but  acquired  after,  the  assignment  of 
a  foreign  bankruptcy,  with  or  without  notice  to  the  bankrupt, 
is  impotent  to  effect  the  assignment 

"II.  That,  nevertheless,  if  the  law  of  the  foreign  state  in 
which  the  property  may  be,  should,  in  violation  of  comity,  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  over  the  property,  and  by  express  regulation 
prefer  the  claim  of  the  attaching  creditor  to  the  previous  as- 
signment under  the  bankruptcy,  the  title  so  conveyed  by  the  lex 
rei  sitcB  and  lex  fori  would  not  be  disregarded  in  England  so  as 
to  compel  the  creditor,  when  within  English  jurisdiction,  to  re- 
fund the  property  so  acquired. 

"IIL  That  such  a  creditor,  however,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  English  bankruptcy  without  first  com- 
municating the  benefit  derived  from  his  proceedings  in  the  for- 
eign state. 

"IV.  That  the  last-mentioned  axiom,  however,  does  not  ap- 
ply where  the  creditor  obtains  by  his  diligence  something 
which  did  not  and  could  not  form  a  part  of  the  English  fund, 
or  pass  to  the  assignees  under  the  assignment,  e,  g.,  foreign  real 
estate."    It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  cases  cited  by 

1  The  practice  in  the  French,  Ger-  erell  ▼.  JHokmi9,  3  Moore,  P.  C.  C.  98. 

man,  ana  Italian  courts  is  given  po«t,  1  Mont  D.  &  De  O.  45.    Nor  wiU  a 

I  799,  note.      The  tome  in  the  text  bankrupt  be  compeUed  to  assign  such 

is   examined   by  me   in   6   Southern  real  estate  to  his  assignees.     Selkrig 

Law  Rev.   (1881)  |>.  690.  v.  Davies,  2  Dow,  P.  C.  246,  14  Re- 

lAnte,   §   275.      That  in  Engl&nd  vised   Rep.    146,   2   Rose,   291;    Lee, 

a  bankrupt  assi^ment  does  not  pass  Bankr.  London,  1871,  p.  110. 
foreign  real  estate  is  ruled  in  Coch-       *  FV.  549. 
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this  learned  author  to  sustain  these  propositions  are  cases  in 
which  the  parties  were  British  subjects,  and  that  they  were, 
therefore,  bound  by  the  laws  of  their  common  sovereign.  To 
them,  therefore,  apply  the  remarks  already  made,^  that  such 
cases  do  not  touch  the  question  as  to  whether  an  English  sub- 
ject would  be  bound  by  a  French  bankruptcy  as  to  personalty 
in  England,* 

But  although  English  courts  will  hold  an  English  bankrupt 
assignee  entitled  to  administer  the  bankrupt's  foreign  effects, 
yet  this  title  may  be  contested  by  a  creditor  of  the  bankrupt 
who  has  attached  the  property  abroad.  From  a  creditor  dom- 
iciled in  England,  having  notice  of  the  bankrupt  assignment, 
the  assignee  is  entitled,  as  we  have  seen,  to  recover  what  he  has 


tAnte,  §1  363,  369. 

4  "The  courts  of  this  country** 
(England),  says  Mr.  Lee,  in  his  trea- 
tise on  bankruptcy  above  referred  to, 
p.  Ill,  "recognize  the  laws  of  other 
countries  in  giving  effect  to  assign- 
ments made  under  laws  analogous  to 
our  bankrupt  laws,  and  accordingly 
creditors  have  been  restrained  from 
recovering  by  attachment  a  debt  due 
to  the  insolvent  in  this  country." 
He  cites  only  Solomons  v.  Rosa,  1  H. 
Bl.  131,  note;  Jollett  v.  De  Ponthieu 
and  Neal  v.  Cottifigham,  1  H.  Bl.  1.32 
note,  cashes  in  which,  as  has  already 
l)cen  seen  {ante,  §  364),  the  contest- 
ing parties  were  subject  to  the  law 
of  the  country  of  assignment,  and 
were  therefore  incapable  on  this 
(Tround  of  contesting  it. 

According  to  Mr.  Westlake  (1880), 
§  131,  "one  who  is  a  bankrupt  in 
England  cannot  be  compelled  to  make 
to  the  trustees  an  assignment  of  his 
immovable  property  outside  of  the 
British  dominions,  or  even  of  his 
movable  property  in  any  country  in 
which  the  title  of  the  trustees  to  such 
property  is  not  as  fully  recognized  as 
in  England."  To  this  he  cites  Ex 
parte  Blakes,  1  Cox  Ch.  Cas.  398; 
Selkrig  v.  Davis,  2  Rose.  311,  2  Dow 
P.  C.  246,  14  Revised  Rep.  146;  Cock- 
erell  v.  DickenSy  3  Moore,  P.  C.  C. 
1.33,  1  Mont.  D.  &  De  G.  46. 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  "any  cred- 
itor, British  or  alien,  may  retain  any 
payment  which  he  can  obtain  out  of 
the   non-British    immovables   of   the 


bankrupt,  and,  if  it  is  only  partial, 
may  recover  dividends  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy on  the  residue  of  his  debt 
pari  passu  with  the  other  creditors.** 
Whether  a  foreign  creditor  who  has 
seized  movables  of  the  bankrupt  in 
a  state  which  does  not  recognize 
the  extraterritoriality  of  a  British 
bankruptcy  will  be  compelled  to  ac- 
count, if  he  claims  before  the  British 
assignees,  does  not  seem  settled.  In 
Hunter  v.  Potts,  4  T.  R.  182,  2  Re- 
vised Rep.  363,  Lord  Kenyon  put  the 
ruling  against  the  creditor  partly  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  resident  in 
England  and  cognizant  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy. In  8x11  V.  Worswick,  1  H. 
Bl.  6G5,  and  Philips  v.  Hunter,  2  H. 
Bl.  402,  2  Revised  Rep.  146,  the  par- 
ties were  all  British.  That  the  rul- 
ings may  rest  on  this  ground,  see 
ante,  §§  .363,  369.  In  Ex  parte  Wil- 
son, L.  R.  7  Ch.  490,  41  L.  J.  Bankr. 
N.  S.  40,  26  L.  T.  N.  S.  489,  20 
Week.  Rep.  664;  Ex  parte  Banco 
de  Portugal,  L.  R.  11  Ch.  Div. 
317,  L.  R.  6  App.  Cae.  161,  it 
was  held  that  a  foreign  creditor 
getting  a  dividend  in  a  foreign  col- 
lateral bankruptcy  would  be  com- 
pelled to  account  when  claiming  in  a 
British  bankruptcy.  In  all  these 
cases  the  law  laid  down  was  that, 
if  the  creditor  was  British,  he  not 
only  would  be  precluded  from  claim- 
ing before  the  British  trustees  until 
what  he  received  was  brought  in,  but 
he  would  be  compelled  to  refund. 
See  post^  §  798. 
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thus  received;*^  though  it  is  otherwise  as  to  a  foreign  garnishee, 
who  has  paid  a  debt  due  to  the  bankrupt  estate  to  the  creditor 
under  direction  of  the  competent  foreign  tribunal.*  There 
is,  however,  no  English  ruling  to  the  effect  that  a  foreign  bank- 
rupt a^^siguuient  passes  English  movables. 

c  United  States. 

390.  Foreign  bankrupt  assignment  not  extraterritoriaL — ^In 
the  United  States  a  foreign  bankrupt  assignment,  for  the  rea- 
sons above  given,  ^  will  not  be  permitted  to  transfer  property, 
whether  movable  or  immovable,  as  against  domestic  attaching 
(•reditors.^ 

•Hunter  v.  PotU,  4  T.  R.   182,  2  that  the  appointment  in  New  York 

Revised  Rep.  353;  Ex  parte  f^cinde  of  a  receiver  for  a  New  York  cor- 
R.  Co.  L.  R.  9  Ch.  657,  43  L.  J.  Ch.  ,.  , ,  .,  .     ^ 

N.    S.    699;    though    see    Waring   T.  PO^tion  would  prevail  as  against  a 

Knight.  Cooke,  Bankr.  Laws,  300.  aubficquent  attempt  by  a  creditor  of 

«Z/e  Chevalier  v.  Lynch,  1  Doug,  the  corporation  to  reach  assets  of  the 

K^B.  170;  Allen  T.  Dundas,  3  T.  R.  corporation  in  Manitoba.     As  a  mat 

ter   of  fact,   the  attacking  creditors 

7  In  Brand  t.  Oreen,  13  Manitoba  in  this  case  were  domiciled  in  Massa 

L.  Rep.  101,  116,  the  court  held  that  chusetts,  and  not  in  Manitoba;  but 

it  was   an    established   principle  of  apparently  the  decision  would  have 

I'^nglish  law  that  the  attachment  or  been  the  same  even  if  they  had  been 

nssignment  by  involuntary  proceed-  domiciled  in  the  latter  juriedictiom. 
ings  under  the  bankruptcy  laws  of  a 

foreign  country  in  which  a  bankrupt  Ifj***'  *  ^^'  Story,  Confl.  L. 
is  domiciled  affecte  or  transfers  the        ,  g^  ^^^^    ^j   347-366;   Oakey  v 

title  to  his  purely  personal  property  Bennett,  11  How.  33,  13  L.  ed.  593: 

in  England.    Though  the  cases  cited  Booth  v.  Clark,  17  How.  322,  15  L. 

in  support  of  this  proposition  are  the  S?"    }^J^  £^*^^^-  S^^'T^'^.'^l^J 

*v  #        J  4.     •     *v  Brock.  62.  Fed.  Cas.  No.  Iii31 ;  Tk^ 

same  as  those  referred  to  m  the  pre-  Watchman,   1   Ware,  232,   Fed.  Cas. 

vious  notes  to  the  section,  it  is  clear  No.  17,251;  Very  y,  McHenrjf,  29  Me. 

that  the  court  regarded  the  English  208;   Felch  v.  Bugbee,  48  Me.  9.   77 

rule  as  applicable  even  against  an  ^!"«?f '  ^^i  ^'''l^/r^'^riii"'* 
T^     1-  1.        j.x  1.       i.x    V  V^-  ^^3;  Blake  v.  Wtlhams,  6  Pick. 

English  creditor  who  attaches  prop-  286,  17  Am.  Dec.  372;  Fiske  v.  Fo.s- 
erty  after  the  bankruptcy;  for  it  ter,  10  Met.  597;  Scribner  v.  Fisher, 
states  that  a  diflferent  rule  prevails  2  Gray,  43;  Hutcheson  v.  Peshinc,  16 
in  the  United  SUtes,  that  in  ,on>e  ^:^  %''^ 'j,^!"^:  '^f'^  « 
states  the  rule  is  absolute  as  to  all  selman  v.  Caen,  34  Barb.  66;  Mr- 
creditors,  and  in  others  only  citizens  Cvllough  v.  Rodriok,  2  Ohio.  234: 
of   the   state   are   protected    against   Rogers  v.  Allen,  3  Ohio,  489;  John- 

r.»/^/«A^i*n<«<.  TU^  /w^«^  ^A^^^^  -«j  ^on  V.  Parker,  4  Bush^  149:  Kid- 
prooeedings.    The  court  adopted  and   ^  ^    y,^^^^   '^   ^    ^'    ^^       g^ 

applied    the    English    rule,  holding   also  post,  ||  624,  528;  and  as  to  tho 
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The  nonextraterritoriality  of  bankrupt  assignments  is  some- 
times based  on  the  position  that  compulsory  conveyances  in 
bankruptcy  are  the  creatures  of  local  law,  and  should  not  be 
extraterritorially  extended;  and  sometimes  on  the  priority 
which  every  state,  in  case  of  collision,  should  give  to  its  own  sub- 
jects. It  is  also  argued,  as  has  been  already  seen,'  that  prop- 
erty, personal  as  well  as  real,  is  subject  to  the  local  laws  of  its 
site,  and  that,  consequently,  if  the  owner  locally  incurs  obliga- 
tions on  the  faith  of  such  property,  it  is  but  fair  that  it  should 
primarily  bear  the  burden  of  such  debt  It  is  further  urged 
that  the  forced  application  of  the  law  of  the  lex  domicilii  to 
such  case  would  operate  to  extend  oppression  and  fraud.* 
Other  reasons  tend  to  the  same  result  (1)  A  compulsory 
bankruptcy  is  in  the  nature  of  an  execution,  and  it  is  settled 
internationally  that  an  execution  issued  in  one  state  cannot,  by 
its  own  force,  attach  assets  in  another  state,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  in  the  state  where  the  execution  issues.  The  proper 
course  in  such  case  is  to  have  an  ancillary  procedure  opened  in 
the  state  where  the  assets  are  found ;  and  until  then,  such  assets 

analogous  case  of  distribution  under  right,  and  attaches  to  itself  the  right 
conflicting  administrations,  see  poat^  to  take  and  distribute  the  estate." 
I  625.  But,   as  we  have   seen,   the  general 

That  a  foreign  bankrupt  assignee  international  law  of  Europe,  since 
has  no  standing  in  conflict  with  an  the  publication  of  Chancellor  Kent's 
attaching  creditor,  see  Perry  ▼.  work,  sustains  the  issue  of  bank- 
Barry,  1  Cranch,  C.  C.  204,  Fed.  Cas.  ruptcy  arrests  on  the  barest  and 
No.  11,000;  Blane  v.  Drummond,  1  most  transient  residence  of  an  al- 
Brock.  62,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  1,531 ;  Hunt  leged  insolvent  trader.  He  adds, 
V.  Jackson,  5  Blatchf.  349.  Fed.  Cas.  however:  "But  whatever  considera- 
No.  6303.  tion  might  otherwise  have  been  due 

In  Wood  V.  Parsons,  27  AOch.  169,  to  the  opinion  in  that  case  [Holmes 
it  was  held  that  a  compulsory  insol-  v.  R€7nsen'\,  .  .  .  the  weight  of 
vent  assignment  in  Canada  would  American  authority  is  decidedly  the 
not,  in  the  absence  of  any  transfer  other  way." 
by  the  insolvent  himself,  vest  the  ^Ante,  §§  297  et  seq, 
Canadian  assignee  with  title  to  prom-  4  This  question  is  discussed  post, 
issory  notes  in  Michigan  which  have  §§  799-801.  Mr.  Wheaton  (Law- 
never  been  within  the  territorial  ju-  rence's  ed.  pt.  2,  chap.  2,  §  18)  says: 
risdiction  of  the  Canadian  court  or  "How  far  a  bankruptcy  declared  un- 
subject  by  any  process  to  its  control ;  der  the  laws  of  one  country  will 
and  that  the  fact  that  the  insolvent  affect  the  real  and  personal  property 
afterwards  went  to  Canada  and  sub-  of  the  bankrupt  situate  in  another 
mitted  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  state  is  a  question  of  which  the  usage 
that  court  would  not  help  the  matter,  of  nations  and  the  opinions  of  civil- 
Chancellor  Kent  (Com.  vol.  2,  ians  furnish  no  satisfactory  solution, 
p.  405)  reafiirms  the  position  taken  Even  as  between  co-ordinate  states, 
m  Holmes  v.  Remsen,  4  Johns.  Ch.  belonging  to  the  same  common  em- 
460,  8  Am.  Dec.  681,  holding  that,  pire,  it  has  been  doubted  how  far  the 
''by  the  general  international  law  of  assignment  under  the  bankrupt  laws 
Europe,  wie  proceeding  which  is  prior  of  one  country  will  operate  a  trans- 
in  point  of  time  is  prior  in  point  of    fer  of  property  in  another." 
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are  open  to  attachment  by  individual  creditors."  (2)  If  the 
state  of  the  first  decree  is  to  take  possession  of  extraterritorial 
assets,  there  will  be  an  unfair  race,  stimulated  by  official 
greed,®  as  to  which  country  shall  dispossess  the  rest  (3)  The 
procodnre,  Iming  in  many  respects  penal,  has  no  extraterritorial 
effects.^  (4)  And  a  final  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  jurists  viewing  the  ques- 
tion speculatively,  the  practice  in  France  and  Germany  is,  as 
has  just  been  seen,  to  hold  foreigners  as  well  as  subjects,  if 
residents,  amenable  to  bankrupt  process ;  and  even  in  England 
the  process  is  not  limited  by  the  test  of  domicil,  but  may  be  ap- 
plied to  foreigners  doing  casual  and  temporary  business  in 
England.^     Now  it  cannot  be  rationally  maintained  that  a 

sSee  §$  794  et  seq.  N.  S.  664,  it  was  held  that  wheir  the 

CTlie  lar^^e  emoluments  of  bank-  ]e<^l  requisites  are  perfected,  and  no 
rupt  officials  msy  be  properly  taken  equitable  considerations  intervene, 
into  account  when  we  consiuer  the  the  court  of  bankruptcy  win  adjudi- 
propriety  of  assigning  ubiquity  to  cate  a  debtor  a  bankrupt  upon  a  peti- 
their    operations.      Very   often    such    ti«n    is     England,     notwithstanding 

f)rocodure  enures  to  the  benefit  chief-  that  a  prior  adjudication  may  have 
y  of  these  officials.  The  London  been  made  against  the  same  debtor  in 
Economist,  for   instance,   in   August,    Ireland. 

1880.  in  an  article  on  this  topic,  cites  In  fSx  parte  McCullochj  43  L.  T.  N. 
the  ciiHe  of  a  jeweler  "whose  proper-  8.161,L.R.  14  Ch.  Div.  714,  28  Week. 
ty  realized  at  forced  sale  over  £1,250,  Hep.  935,  it  was  held  that  although  a 
of  which  sum  £289  were  paid  to  pref-  debtor,  who  has  carried  on  business 
ercntial  and  secured  creditors,  leav-  in  Ireland  and  E^ngland,  has  been  ad- 
ing  the  net  assets  £961,  an  amount  judicated  a  bankrupt  in  Ireland,  the 
amply  sufficient  to  have  paid  all  his  court  will,  in  the  absence  of  special 
creditors  20  shillings  in  the  pound,  circumstances,  adjudicatehimabank- 
Of  these  net  assets  £946  were  eaten  rupt  in  England.  In  this  ca«w, 
up  by  the  law  charges,  trustee's  and  James,  L.  J.,  said:  **I  think  it  is 
receiver's  fees  and  auctioneer's  com-  our  duty,  under  all  the  circumstan- 
miMsions.  The  residue  distributed  ces  of  the  case,  to  allow  the  English 
among  the  creditor!  amounted  to  adjudication  to  stand  for  what  it  is 
just  £9,  17s.,  2d."  or  may  be  worth." 

TAnte,  i  4.  In   Ex  parte  Blain,  L.  R.  12  Ch. 

^Kx  parte  CHspin,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  374,  Div.  522,  41  L.  T.  N.  8.  47,  28  Week. 
42  L.  J.  Bjinkr.  N.  S.  65,  28  L.  T.  N.  Rep.  334,  it  was  said  by  James,  L.  J., 
S.  483,  21  Wwk.  Rep.  491 ;  Re  David-  that  the  British  bankrupt  legislation 
son,  L.  R.  15  Eq.  383,  42  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  was  applicable  "to  foreigners  who  by 
S.  347,  21  Week.  Rep.  452 :  Ex  parte  coming  int^  this  country,  whether  for 
Pascal,  L.  R.  1  Ch.  Div.  509,  46  L.  J.  a  long  or  a  short  time,  have  made 
Bankr.  N.  S.  81,  34  L.  T.  N.  8.  10,  24  themselves  during  that  time  subject 
Woek.  Rep.  263.  to  English  jurisdiction.     Every    for- 

In  Re  BUthman,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  23,  36  eigner  who  comes  into  this  country 
Beav.  219,  35  L.  J.  Ch.  N.  8«  256,  12  for  however  limited  a  time  is.  during 
Jur.  N.  S.  84,  14  L.  T.  N.  S.  6,  it  his  residence  here,  within  the  allepi- 
aeema  intimated  that  in  such  eases  ance  of  the  sovereign,  entitled  to  the 
the  En'^'lish  assignee  is  entitled  to  protection  of  the  sovereign,  and  sub- 
bold  the  bankrupt's  goods  on  behalf  jcct  to  all  the  laws  of  the  sovereign." 
of  the  KT'olish  creditors.  But  to  give  the  English  court  jn- 

In  Ex  parte  Pyke  (1880)  42  L.  T.    risdiction  in  cases  of  foreigners  tem- 
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bankrupt  decree,  obtained  in  England  against  a  citizen  of  Mas- 
sachusetts temporarily  visiting  England,  binds  his  estate  in 
Massachusetts.  And  it  is  equally  irrational  to  maintain  that 
when  a  business  firm  or  corporation  has  branches  in  several 
European  states,  the  first  state,  no  matter  how  insignificant 
may  be  its  interest  in  the  estate,  which,  in  the  race  between 
creditors,  declares  the  firm  or  corporation  bankrupt,  takes  con- 
trol of  all  its  effects,  wherever  situate. 

390V^.  So,  as  to  state  insolvent  assignments. — One  state  in 
the  United  States,  also,  will  not  recognize  as  binding  property 
within  its  borders,  to  the  prejudice  of  one  of  its  own  citizens,  a 
compulsory  insolvent  assignment  made  in  another.* 

porarily  in  England,  it  is  necessary       A  state  statute  prescribing  that  an 

thnt   an   act   of   bankruptcy   should  insolvent   assignment   shall   dissolve 

huve  been  committed  in  England  by  prior  attachments  is  not  extraterri- 

Buch  foreigner.     Ea  parte  Blain,  L.  torial.     Upton  v.  Huhhardy  28  Conn. 

R.  12  Ch.  Div.  622,  41  L.  T.  N.  S.  47,  274,  73  Am.  Dec.  670;  South  Boston 

28  Week.  Rep.  334.  Iron     Co.     v.     Boston     Locomotive 

iTowne  v.  Smith,  1  Woodb.  &  M.  Works,   61   Me.   686.    Ante,   S   347; 

137,  Fed.  Cas.  No.  14,116;   Harrison  post,  §  802. 
v.  Hterry.  5  Cranch,  289,  3  L.  ed.  104; 

The  Watchman,  1  Ware,  232.  Fed.  -- ^  a^^^^^  —  t  ^  *  -j  i. 
Cas.  No.  17,261 ;  Orcen  v.  Van  Bus-       ^«  doctrine  as  applied  to  resident 

kirk,  6  Wall.  307,  6  L.  ed.  699;  Os-  citizens    is     practically     undisputed. 

horn  V.  Adams,  18  Pick.  246;  Paine  The  court  in  Security  Trust  Co,  v. 

V.  Lester,  44  Conn.  196,  26  Am.  Rep.  j)^^  173  ^  g  ^34,  43  L.  ed.  835, 
442      a    case    where    the  attaching  r.*    t^        e>ic      *i.        x  x- 

creditor  was  not  a  citizen) ;  Kelly  v.  1»  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  646.  after  stating 

Crapo,  45  N.  Y.  86,  6  Am.  Rep.  36;  that  there  is  a  general  consensus  of 

and  cases  cited  in  last  section;  Bur-  opinion  to  the  effect  that  voluntary 

"IVt^^"'^^^'  ^^  '^^  ?*  T'  4  or  eommon-law  assignments  will  be 

"When,  upon  the  insolvency  of  a  ^   ,  .        f 

debtor,  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  Respected  except  so  far  as  they  come 

he  resides  assumes  to  take  his  prop-  in  conflict  with  the  rights  of  local 

erty  out  of  his  control,  and  to  assign  creditors,  or  with  the  laws  or  public 

it,  by  J"fi<^fl  P'<>?ff<li°f '  Yi^^^^^^^  policy  of  the  sUte  in  which  the  as- 

his  assent,  to  trustees  for  distnbu-  ...            ,  ^   x     , 

tion  among  his  creditors,  such  an  as-  s'gnment  is  sought  to  be  enforced, 

signiAent  will  not  be  allowed  by  the  said:    "But  the  rule  with  respect  to 

courts   of   another   state   to   prevail  statutory  assignments  is    somewhat 

TZ\^lr'Xl  X  It  '^  <«f  7*-  ,r««  *^«  -f'o""-  - 

zens  against  property  within  its  ju-  "<>*  altogether  harmonious,  the  pre- 
risdiction."  Gray,  J.,  Taylor  v,  Co-  vailing  American  doctrine  is  that  a 
lumhian  Ins.  Co.  14  Allen,  355.  conveyance  under  a  state  insolvent 

Crapo  V.  KeUy,  16  Wall.  610,  21  L.   ,  .  , 

ed.  430  (cited  fully  ante,  %  357),  may  ^^^  operates  only  upon  property 
appear  to  conflict  with  the  above;  within  the  territory  of  that  state, 
but  the  ground  of  the  ruling  was,  in  and  that>  with  respect  to  property  in 
this  case,  that  the  ship  assigned  was  other  states,  it  is  given  only  such 
at  the  time  of  the  assignment  part  ot  ^a.    .        i.v    1  T      u    x  1 

the  territory  of  the  sUte  directing  ^^^  *«  *^«  ^^^^  ^^  «"«*"  «^^«  P^^' 
the  assignment.  n^it;  and  that,  in  general,  it  must 
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390a.  Same.— As  elsewhere  shown,  the  doctrine  of  the  last 
section  applies  to  assignments,  though  voluntarily  made,  if 
made  under  statutes  which  provide  for  the  discharge  of  the 
claims  of  all  creditors  who  accept  dividends  thereimder.^  It 
is  to  he  observed  that,  for  the  purposes  of  this  doctrine,  a  debt 
due  to  the  insolvent  is  regarded  as  having  its  situs  in  the  btate 
where  the  debtor  resides.^ 

give  way  to  claims  of  creditors  pur-  statute  a  form  without  benefit,  a  for- 
suing  their  remedies  there.  It  passes  mality,  and  not  matter  of  substanoe, 
no  title  to  real  estate  situated  in  a  mere  delusion." 
another  state.  Nor,  as  to  personal  i  See  ante,  i  353a. 
property,  will  the  title  acquired  by  t  in  Rhawn  v.  Pearoe,  110  111.  350, 
it  prevail  against  the  rights  of  at-  51  Am.  Rep.  691,  it  was  argued  that 
taching  creditors  under  the  laws  of  the  situs  of  the  garnished  debt  was 
the  state  where  the  property  is  ao-  at  the  residence  of  the  insolvent  in 
tually  situated."  Pennsylvania,  to  whom  it  was  pay- 

In  Hibemia  Nat,  Bank  v.  Lacombe,  able.  The  court,  however,  said  that 
84  N.  Y.  367,  39  Am.  Rep.  518,  it  it  was  not  important  whether  the 
was  held  that  liquidation  proceedings  debt  was  strictly  in  Pennsylvania  or 
instituted  in  Louisiana  against  a  cor-  not  at  the  time  the  insolvency  pro- 
poration  of  that  state,  and  the  ap-  ceedings  were  instituted  in  the  latter 
pointment  of  commissioners  to  take  state,  sinoe  the  parties  owing  the 
possession  of  and  administer  its  as-  debt  resided  in  Illinois,  and  the  fund 
sets,  did  not  operate  upon  an  indebt-  was  in  that  state,  and  was  liable 
edness  due  from  a  party  in  New  York  under  its  laws  to  attachment,  and 
to  the  corporation  as  against  a  ered-  the  trustees  in  insolvency  under  the 
itor  who  subsequently  attached  a  law  of  Pennsylvania  would  only  take 
debt  in  New  York,  although  such  subject  to  the  remedies  provided  by 
creditor  was  itself  a  foreign  corpora-  the  laws  where  the  fund  had  an  ac- 
tion.   The  court  said:  "For  the  rule,  tual  existence. 

as  we  conceive,  is  well  settled  that  In  King  v.  Cross,  175  U.  S.  396,  44 
an  assignment  by  virtue  of  or  under  L.  ed.  211,  20  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  131.  it 
a  foreign  law  does  not  operate  upon  was  argued  that  a  mere  credit, 
a  debt  or  right  of  action  as  against  though  subject  to  attachment  or 
a  person  in  this  state.  The  plaintiff,  trustee  process  at  the  residence  of 
as  we  have  seen,  although  a  foreign  the  debtor,  is  governed  by  a  different 
creditor,  is  rightfully  in  our  courts  rule  from  that  which  controls  tan- 
pursuing  a  remedy  given  by  our  stat-  gible  property,  and  that  the  situs  of 
utes.  It  may  enforce  that  remedy  to  such  claim,  at  least  for  the  purposes 
the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  of  insolvency  proceedings,  is  at  the 
manner  and  with  the  same  priority  domicil  of  the  creditor,  and  passes  to 
as  a  citizen.  Any  other  construction  the  trustee  of  the  insolvency  court, 
would  make  the  permission  of  tae  so  that  the  principle  that  insolvency 
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While  there  is  some  conflict  upon  the  point,  it  is  now  well 
established  that  the  doctrine  applies  in  favor  of  attacking  cred- 
itors who  are  citizens  of  a  third  state,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
citizens  of  the  state  in  which  the  property  is  situated.*  There 
is  still  a  tendency,  however,  to  discriminate  in  this  respect 
against  attacking  creditors  who  are  citizens  of  the  state  in  which 
the  insolvency  proceedings  are  instituted,*  though  this  distinc- 
tion has  been  repudiated  in  a  number  of  the  cases.  ^     It  seems 

proceedings  have  no  extraterritorial  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  843,  that  a  creditor 
operation  does  not  apply.  The  point,  who  is  a  citizen  and  resident  of  the 
however,  was  not  decided,  as  the  case  same  state  with  his  debt<M-,  against 
was  disposed  of  upon  another  ground,   whom   insolvency    proceedings   have 

^Reynolds  v.  Adden,  136  U.  S.  348,  been  instituted  in  that  state,  is 
34  L.  ed.  360,  10  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  843;  bound  by  the  assignment  of  the  debt- 
Sturtevant  v.  Armaby  Co.  66  N.  H.  or's  property  in  such  proceeding,  al- 
557,  49  Am.  St.  Rep.  627,  23  Atl.  368.  though  situated  in  another  state.  To 
See  other  cases  in  note  to  23  L.  R.  the  same  effect  are  Long  v.  Oird- 
A.  33,  41;  and  see  also  cases  cited  wood,  150  Pa.  413,  24  Atl.  711  (see 
ante,  S  353b,  notes  2  and  3,  with  re-  note  to  this  case  in  23  L.  R.  A.  33. 
spect  to  the  constitutionality  of  such  40,  41) ;  Crippen  v.  Rogers,  67  N.  U. 
discrimination  in  case  of  a  voluntary  207,  25  L.  R.  A.  821,  30  Atl.  346. 
assignment  for  creditors.  See  oon-  6  The  distinction  between  resident 
tra,  however.  Witters  v.  Globe  8a/o,  and  nonresident  creditors  is  express- 
Bank,  171  Mass.  425,  50  N.  E.  032.       ly  repudiated,  and  the  doctrine  ap- 

Sturtevant  v.  Armahy  Co,  supra,  plied  in  favor  of  attaching  creditors 
however,  distinguishes  in  this  respect  who  were  residents  of  the  state  in 
between  citizens  of  a  foreign  country  which  the  assignment  was  made,  b> 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  Jenks  v.  Ludden,  34  Minn.  482,  27 
says  that  the  assignment  will  prevail  N.  W.  188;  Barth  v.  Backus,  140  N. 
as  against  the  former.  Y.  230,  23  L.  R.  A.  47,  37  Am.  St. 

4  It  was  held  in  Cole  v.  Cunning-  Rep.  546,  35  N.  E.  425;  McClure  v. 
ham,  133  U.  S.  107,  33  L.  ed.  538,  10  Campbell,  71  Wis.  350,  5  Am.  St. 
Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  269,  however,  that  a  Rep.  220,  37  N.  W.  343.  This  rule  is 
decree  of  a  court  of  Massachusetts  also  adopted  in  Franzen  v.  Hutchin- 
restraining  citizens  of  that  common-  son,  94  Iowa,  95,  62  N.  W.  698. 
wealth  from  the  prosecution  of  at-  And  the  Illinois  courts,  which  in- 
tachment  suits  in  New  York,  brought  sist  upon  the  distinction  when  the 
by  them  for  the  purpose  of  evading  effect  of  voluntary  assignments  for 
the  insolvency  law  of  Massachusetts,  creditors  is  involved,  repudiate  it  as 
is  not  in  conflict  with  the  constitu-  applied  to  assignments  in  invitum 
tional  guaranty  of  equal  rights.  under   insolvency  or  bankrupt  acts. 

So.  it  is  assumed  in  Reynolds  v.  Rhawn   v.   Pearoe,   110   111.   350,   51 
Adden,  136  U.  S.  348,  34  L.  ed.  360,  Am.  Rep.  691;  Toxcnsend  v.  Coxe,  151 
^''oL.  I.  CoNFL.  or  Laws — 53. 
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to  be  generally  assumed  that  a  foreign  assignment  in  invitufn 
will  pass  the  title  to  personal  property  as  against  the  insolvent 
himself y^  though  it  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  real  property.^ 

111.  62,  37  N.  £.  689.    See  other  case^  titles   are   not  in   confliet  with   the 

to  the  same  effect  cited  in  note  to  laws  or  the  public  policy  of  the  state. 

23  L.  R.  A.  33,  41.  Such   foreign  assignees   can   appear, 

<  The  following  quotation  from  the  and,  subject  to  the  ocmditions  above 

opinion    in    Security    Trust    Co,    y.  mentioned,  maintain  suits  in  "our" 

Dodd,  173  U.  S.  624,  635,  43  L.  ed.  courts  against  debtors  of  the  bank- 

835,  840,  19  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  545,  states  rupt     whom     they    represent,     and 

the  rule  in  the  form  it  is  ordinarily  against  others  who  have  interfered 

applied:    "While  it  may  be  true  that  with  or  withheld  the  property  of  the 

the  assignment  in  question  is  good  bankrupt. 

as  between  the  assignor  and  the  as-  As   shown   in   ante,    %    363a,   this 

signee,  and  as  to  assenting  creditors,  court,  in  the  case  of  BartK  v.  Backus, 

to  pass  title  to  property  both  within  140  N.  Y.  230,  23  L.  R.  A.  47,  37 

and  without  the  state,  and,  in  the  Am.  St.  Rep.  545,  35  N.  E.  425,  held 

absence  of  objections  by  nonassent-  that  an  assignment    made   under  a 

ing  creditors,  may  authorize  the  as-  statute  of    another   state  having  a 

signee  to  take  possession  of  the  as-  bankruptcy  feature  would  not  prevail 

signor's  property  wherever  found,  it  over  a  subsequent  attachment,  even 

cannot  be  supported  as  to  creditors  by  creditors  who  were  nonresidents 

who  have  not  assented,  and  who  are  of  New  York;  but  there  is  no  inti- 

at  liberty  to  pursue  their  remedies  mation  that  the  title  of  the  assignee 

against  such  property  of  the  assignor  would  not  have  prevailed  if  the  ques- 

as  they  may  find  in  other  states."  tion  had  arisen  between  him  and  the 

The  New  York   court  of  appeals,  insolvent  or  a  debtor  of  the  latter, 

after   an  elaborate   review   and   dis-  The  intimation  is  the  other  way. 

cussion  of  the  New  York  authorities,  7  Thus,  the  court  in  Security  Trust 

reached  the  following  conclusions  in  Co,  v.  Dodd,  173  U.  S.  624,  43  L.  ed. 

Re  Waite,  99  N.  Y.  433,  2  N.  E.  440:  835,  19  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  545,  speaking 

The  statutes  of  a  foreign  state  can  of  an  insolvency  or  bankruptcy  stat- 

have  no  force  or  effect  in  New  York  ute,  says :    "It  passes  no  title  to  real 

em  proprio  vigore,  and  hence  the  stat-  estate    situated    in    another     state, 

utory  title  of    foreign    assignees  in  Nor,   as   to   personal   property,   will 

bankruptcy  can  have  no  recognition  the    title     acquired    by    it    prevail 

in  the  state  solely  by  virtue  of  the  against  the  rights  of  attaching  cred- 

foreign  statute.    But,  as  a  matter  of  itors   under   the   laws   of  the  state 

comity,  the  titles  of  foreign  statu-  where  the  property  is  actually  ait- 

tory  assignees  are  recognized  in  New  uated." 

York,  when  they  can  be,  without  in-  See  also  Oakey  v.  Bennett,  II  How. 

justice  to  our  citizens,  and  without  33,    13    L.    ed.    593;    Hutcheson    t. 

prejudice  to  the  rights  of  creditors  Peshine,  16  N.  J.  Eq.  167;  Beyer  v. 

pursuing  their  remedies  here  under  Alexander,  108  HI.  385;  City  Ins.  Co. 

our    statutes;     provided    that    such  v.    Commercial    Bank,   68    111.    348; 
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It  follows  from  the  doctrine  denying  the  extraterritorial  ef- 
fect of  insolvency  proceedings  that  a  provision  of  a  statute  un- 
der which  such  proceedings  are  instituted,  which  purports  to 
avoid  all  conveyances  by  way  of  preferences  made  within  a  cer- 
tain period  before  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  has 
no  effect  upon  conveyances  of  real  or  personal  property  in  an- 
other jurisdiction,  at  least  when  the  question  arises  in  the  lat- 
ter jurisdiction.®  Upon  the  other  hand,  such  a  provision 
may  operate  to  avoid  a  conveyance  by  way  of  preference,  of 
property  within  the  state  where  the  insolvency  proceedings  are 
instituted,  whether  made  to  a  citizen  of  that  state  or  of  an- 
other state,® 

390%.  Foreign  reoeivers  of  insolvents  subject  to  same  rule. 

— ^A  receiver  appointed  in  one  state  for  an  insolvent  corpora- 
tion has  no  title  as  such  to  property  located  in  another  state.  ^ 
The  same  distinctions  apply  to  other  cases  of  receivership. 
Receivers  take  by  virtue  of  a  process  analogous  to  execution, 

Wright  v.  Toutsey,  5  Ohio,  N.  P.  57,  36  L.  ed.  773,  12  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  968. 

7  Ohio  S.  &  G.  P.  Dec.  172;  Rogers  The  attachment  by  a   foreign   cred- 

T.  Allen,  3  Ohio^  489.  itor,  made  within  four  months  prior 

^Chipman  y.   Peabody,   159   Mass,  to   an   assignment  in   insolvency,   is 

420,  38  Am.  St.  Rep.  437,  34  N.  E.  dissolved  by  such  assignment,  as  well 

563.  as  those  by  persons  residing  within 

In  Crampton  v.  Valido  Marble  Co.  the   state,    under   the   provisions   of 

60  Vt.  291,  1  L.  R.  A.  120,  15  Atl.  Me.  Rev.  Stat.  chap.  70,  $  33,  espe- 

153,  however,  it  was  held  that  effect  daily  where  his  debt  was  contracted 

may  be  given  to  such  provision,  rel-  while    the    statute    was    in    force, 

atively    to    a    transfer    of    personal  Owen  v.  Roberta,  81   Me.  439,  4  L. 

property  in  another  state,  when  both  R.  A.  229,  17  Atl.  403. 

parties  to  the  transfer  are  residents  Wpton  v.  Hubbard,  28  Conn.  274, 

of  tlie  state  in  which  the  insolvency  73  Am.  Dec  670;  Tctylor  v.  Colum- 

proceedings  are  instituted,   and   the   ^!L^?f  ^S'  \^  ^^^^l^^^l  ^*"*"* 

*^      ..       *   .         .  A     *  i.v  4    ^-  Watte,  25  N.  Y.  577;   Hooper  v. 

question   arises   m   a  court  of  that   Tuckerman,  3  Sandf.  311;   Cagill  v. 

state.     It  was  conceded  that  a  court   Wooldridge,  8  Baxt.  580^  35  Am.  Rep. 

of  the  state  in  which  the  property   716;  Moaeby  ▼.  Burrow,  62  Tex.  396. 

was  situated  might  take  a  diflferent  ^^  "  otherwise  as  to  property  actu- 
ally m  possession  of  the  receiver. 
Pond  V.  Cooke,  45  Conn.  126,  29  Am. 


view. 


^Broum  v.  Smart,   145  U.  S.  454,    Rep.  668. 
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which,  for  reasons  heretofore  given,   has  no  extraterritorial 
effect* 

390b.  Bights  and  powers  of  receiver  outside  of  jurisdiction  of 
appointment. —  The  powers  and  authority  of  a  receiver  are,  as 
a  matter  of  strict  right,  confined  to  the  jurisdiction  of  his  ap- 
pointment ;  and  he  may  exercise  only  such  power  and  authority 
in  another  jurisdiction  as  are  permitted  by  the  comity  of  the 
latter.^  The  modem  tendency,  however,  is  toward  a  liberal  ex- 
ercise of  comity  in  support  of  the  authority  of  foreign  receiv- 
ers.*'^ Thus,  the  courts  recognize,  protect,  and  enforce,  even  as 
against  resident  creditors,  or  creditors  who  are  residents  of  a 
third  state,  as  weU  as  those  who  are  residents  of  the  state  in 

iAnte,  §  390;  Booth  v.  Clark,  17  Am.   Rep.    716.     But  he   cannot,   in 

How.  322,  16  L.  ed.  164;  Farmers*  d  any  view,  be  permitted  to  come   in 

M.  Ins.  Co.  Y.  Needles,  52  Mo.  17.  As  and  contest  existing  liens.     Hunt  v. 

to  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  courts  Columbian  Ins.   Co.  55  Me.  298,  92 

to   review  state  courts  in   such   re-  Am.  Dec.  592;  Taylor  v.  Columbian 

flpects,  see  Williams  v.  Benedict,  8  Ins.  Co.  14  Allen,  353. 
How.  107,  12  L.  ed.  1007 ;  Wiswall  v. 

Sampson,  14  How.  52,  14  L.  ed.  322.        lAtkins  v.  Wabash,  8t.  L.  d  P.  R. 

As  to  practice  see  Tc^torvA^^an^ic  ^^    29  Fed.  161;  Kittel  v.  Augusta, 
d  G.  W.  R.  Co.  57  How.  Pr.  9;  i^e  ^a  ^  ^   occ    ^7- 

United  States  Rolling  Stock  Co.  57  ^-  <^  ^-  ^-  ^<>-  78  Fed.  855;  Chicago, 

How.    Pr.    16;    Peale   v.    Phipps,    14  M.  d  St.  P.  R.  Co.  v.  Keokuk  N.  L. 

How.  368,  14  L.  ed.  459.  Packet  Co.  108  111.  317,  48  Am.  Rep. 

The  fact  that  a  bank  has  been  de-  55.     ^^^^         ^^^         ^  jjj 

dared  judicially  insolvent  in  Rhode  ^^, '     ^  ^,.  ^.,   '     „.,        ^/*^ 

Island,  where  it  is  chartered,  and  its  491;     Cathn  v.   Wtlcow  Silver-Plate 

effects  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  re-  Co.  123  Ind.  477,  8  L.  R.  A.  62,  24 

ceiver,  does  not  preclude,  it  is  bold  n.  jj.  250;  Security  Sav.  d  L.  Asso. 

in    Illinois,    an    attachment    in    Illi-  „    i/^^^^   ici  r^j    i7>i    ka  xt  ts«   oaa 

1  j:4.^«   ^t  4-u^  iv-,«u    r.t  V.  Moore,  151  Ind.  174,  50  N.  £1.  8o9; 

nois,  by  a  creditor  of  the  bank,  of  '  ,     *     .,, 

real  estate  of  the  bank  situate  in  II-  Winon«  v.  Oibbs  d  8.  Mfg.  Co.  48 

linois.     City  Ins.  Co.  v.  Commercial  Kan.  777,  30  Pac.  163;  Day  v.  Postal 

^^^t'  ^  ?^*  ^^'        .  ^^^9'  Oo.  66  Md.   354,  7   Atl.   608; 

That  a  foreign  receiver  cannot  sue  ^    ^  ^^  ^ 

m  a  state  court  has  been  ruled  by  ^^"''•**^   *•  «««**?»,  00  j«iu.  uw*,  -±0 

high  authoritv    {Booth  v.  Clark,   17  L.  R.  A.  222,  41  Atl.  1097;  Comstock 

How.  322,  15  L.  ed.  164;  Willitts  v.  v.  FredeHckson,  61  Minn.  360,  53  N. 

Waite   25  N.  Y   577;  ^armers^  dM.  w.  713;  Robertson  v.  Staed,  136  Mo. 

Ins.    Co.    V.    Needles,    52    Mo.    1/),  ,„.    «    ^    ^     .    oaq   kq  a„   r^   i>^« 

though  it  has  been  held  that  he  may  ^^^^  ^^  ^'  ^  ^'  ^03,  58  Am.  St.  Rep. 

sue  subject  to  local  liens,  and  in  sub-  569,  36  S.  W.  610;  Tewas  d  P.  R.  Co. 

ordination   to   local   law.     Ex   parte  v.  Oay,  86  Tex.  671,  26  L.  R.  A.  62, 

Nor^d   Z  Biss.  513,  Fed.  Cas   No.  26  S.  W.  699;  Thum  v.  Pingree,  21 

10,364;   Hoyt  v.  Thompson,  5  N.  Y.  ^,.  ,  ai   Poo    ift 

:<20;  Runk  v.  flf*.  John,  29  Barb.  587;  ^^^'  ^^'  ^^  ^^'  ^^' 
Cagill  v.  Wooldridge,  8  Baxt.  580,  36       *  "The  doctrine  is  generally  reoog- 
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which  the  receiver  is  appointed,  the  right  of  a  foreign  receiver 
with  respect  to  property  which,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  appointment,  but  was  subse- 
quently removed  therefrom.^  And,  in  general,  assuming  that 
there  is  no  violation  of  local  policy,  or  interference  with  the 
rights  of  creditors,  a  foreign  receiver  is  allowed  access  to  the  lo- 
cal courts  for  the  recovery  or  protection  of  personal  property — 
even  property  which  had  its  actual  situs  at  the  forum  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment — ^vested  in  him  by  the  law  of  the  juris- 
diction of  his  appointment,  or  for  the  enforcement  of  choses  in 
action  against  residents  of  the  forum,  or  others  within  the  ju- 
risdiction,*    But  his  right  to  such  property  or  choses  in  action 

nized  that  a  foreign  receiver  has  no  Steel  Co.  57  N.  J.  L.  336,  30  Atl. 
right  to  sue  in  another  state,  but,  545;  Woodhull  v.  Farmers*  Trust  Go, 
while  the  right  is  denied,  the  modern  (N.  D.)  90  N.  W.  795. 
practice  is  to  permit  him  to  bring  But  see  contra,  Humphreys  ▼.  Hop- 
such  suits,  on  the  ground  of  comity,  kins,  81  Cal.  557,  0  L.  R.  A.  792,  15 
in  all  cases  where  such  permission  Am.  St.  Rep.  76,  22  Pac.  892. 
will  not  conflict  with  the  rights  of  *  A  receiver  may  invoke  the  aid  of 
citizens  or  creditors  in  the  state  a  foreign  court  in  obtaining  posses- 
where  the  suit  is  brought.  And  the  sion  of  property  or  funds  witliin  its 
constant  tendency  of  the  courts  is  jurisdiction  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
toward  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  but  aid  will  only  be  extended  as 
policy, — the  recognition  of  the  re-  against  those  who  were  parties  to, 
eeiver's  right  to  the  possession  of  the  or  in  some  way  in  privity  with,  the 
property  embraced  by  the  decree  ap-  proceedings  in  the  course  of  which 
pointing  him,  although  situated  with-  his  appointment  was  made,  or  who 
out  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  are  in  possession  of  the  property  or 
making  the  appointment."  Lewis  v.  funds  to  which  the  receiver  has  a 
American  Naval  Stores  Co.  119  Fed.  right,  and  not  against  creditors  of  a 
391,  396.  nonresident  debtor  who  are  seeking 

3  Pond  V.  Cooke  J  45  Conn.  126,  29  to  subject  the  property  or  fund  to 
Am.  Rep.  668;  Blake  Crusher  Co,  v.  the  payment  of  their  debts  by  pro 
New  Haven,  46  Conn.  473;  Cooke  v.  oeedings  duly  instituted  for  that  pur- 
Orange,  48  Conn.  401;  Chicago,  M.  d  pose.  Catlin  v.  Wilcox  Silver-Plate 
St.  P.  R.  Co.  V.  Keokuk  N.  L.  Packet  Co.  123  Ind.  477,  8  L.  R.  A.  62,  18 
Co.  108  HI.  317,  48  Am.  Rep.  557;  Am.  St.  Rep.  338,  24  N.  E.  250. 
Cagill  V.  Wooldridge,  8  Baxt.  580,  35  So,  it  was  said  in  Mabon  v.  Onglei/ 
Am.  Rep.  716;  Robertson  v.  Staed,  Electric  Co.  156  N.  Y.  196,  50  N.  E. 
135  Mo.  135,  33  L.  R.  A.  203,  58  Am.  805:  "While  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
St.  Rep.  569,  36  S.  W.  610;  Mer-  state  have  no  force,  as  such,  in  this 
chants*   Nat.  Bank  v.   Pennsylvania  state,   still   our    courts    uphold   the 
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will  not  be  recognized  or  enforced  as  against  domestic  creditors, 
even  though  the  latter  had  acquired  no  specific  lien  before  the 

title  of  a  foreign  assignee  or  receiver  those  caees  when,  by  so  doing,  its 
upon  the  principle  of  oomi^.  If  the  own  poUcy  would  be  displaced  or  the 
title  is  by  virtue  of  a  voluntary  con-  rights  of  its  own  citizens  invaded  or 
veyanoe  or  transfer,  it  is  sustained  impaired.  After  completely  protect- 
as  against  all,  including  even  domes-  ing  its  own  citizens  and  laws,  the 
tic  creditors;  but  if  it  depends  on  a  dictates  of  international  comiti 
foreign  statute  or  judgment,  it  is  would  seem  to  require  that  the  <^- 
sustained  against  all  except  domestic  cer  of  the  foreign  tribunal  should  be 
creditors.  Subject  to  their  superior  adcnowledged  and  aided.  The  ap- 
rights,  the  plaintiff  can  reduce  to  pointment  of  a  receiver,  with  full 
possession  all  the  property  of  the  de-  powers  to  collect  the  property  of  a 
fendant  in  this  state,  and  can  bring  litigant,  wherever  the  same  might  be 
replevin  for  that  purpose,  or  trover  found,  should  be  deoned  to  operate 
to  recover  damages  for  conversion,  as  an  assignment  of  such  property  to 
Notes  and  accounts  may  be  collected  be  enforced  everywhere,  subject  to  the 
by  the  usual  proceedings  in  our  exception  just  defined." 
courts,  which  regard  a  foreign  re-  Thus,  foreign  receivers  have  been 
ceiver  as  representing  the  original  permitted  to  maintain  suits  to  reach 
owner,  and  open  their  doors  to  him  property  fraudulently  transferred, 
as  they  do  to  a  domestic  receiver."  Bidlack  v.  if Mon,  26  N.  J.  £q.  230 ; 
The  following  quotation  from  the  Sobemheimer  v.  Whaler,  45  N.  J. 
opinion  in  Hurd  v.  Elizabeth,  41  N.  Eq.  614,  18  Atl.  234.  But  see  eimtra, 
J.  L.  1,  correctly  states  the  principles  Filkim  v.  \unnemaehery  81  Wis.  91, 
that    are    actually    applied    by    the  61  N.  W.  79. 

courts  to  this  subject,  though  some  Or  to  set  aside  a  judgment  fraudu- 
of  the  cases  extend  the  exception  to  lently  procured.  Comstock  v.  Fred- 
include  the  rights  of  creditors  who  erickson,  51  Minn.  350,  53  N.  W.  713. 
are  residents  of  the  third  state,  as  This  is  also  implied  in  Roffers  v. 
well  as  those  who  are  nonresidents  Hainet,  103  Ala.  198,  15  So.  606. 
of  the  state  where  the  property  has  So,  foreign  receivers  have  been  per- 
ite  situs :  "Conceding  that  the  officer  mitted  to  enforce  the  Uability  of  resi- 
is  invested  with  this  fulness  of  au-  dent  stockholders  of  foreign  corpora- 
thority  [«.  s.,  authority  by  the  law  of  tions.  Hoicarih  ▼.  EUwanper,  86 
the  jurisdiction  in  which  he  is  ap-  Fed.  54;  Hale  v.  Hardon,  37  G.  C.  A. 
pointed  to  gather  assets  at  home  ana  240,  96  Fed.  747 ;  Hale  v.  Tyler,  104 
abroad],  it  would  appear  to  be  in  Fed.  757;  Caatletnan  ▼.  Templeman, 
harmony  with  those  legal  principles  87  Md.  546,  41  L.  R.  A.  367.  67  Am. 
by  which  the  intercourse  of  foreign  St.  Rep.  363,  40  Atl.  275;  Howartk 
states  is  regulated,  for  every  govern-  ▼.  Lombard,  175  Mass.  570,  49  L.  R. 
ment,  when  its  tribunals  are  appealed  A.  301,  56  N.  E.  888;  Stoddard  v. 
to,  to  render  every  assistance  in  its  Lum,  159  N.  Y.  265,  45  L.  R.  A.  552. 
power  in  furtherance  of  the  execu-  70  Am.  St.  Rep.  541.  53  N.  E.  1108. 
tion    of    such     authority,   except    in  But  see  contra,  Wigton  v.  Hosier,  102 
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Fed.  70;  WymiM  v,  Eaton,  107  Iowa,  The   statement   of   the   text   upon 

214,  43  L.  R.  A.  605,  70  Am.  St.  Rep.  this  point  is   further   supported  by 

193,  77  N.  W.  8d5.  the  following  cases,  which  apply  the 

The   principles   of  comity  do  not  principle  to  various  property  rights 

apply  to  an  action  by  a  foreign  re-  and  choses  in  action  having  a  local 

ceiver  of  a  foreign  mutual  insurance  situs:      Letoia    v.   American    Ifaval 

company  acting  under  a  decree  in  the  Stores  Co.  119  Fed.  391,  397;  Boul- 

foreign  jurisdiction    making  an  as-  ware  v.  Davia,  9  L.  R.  A.  601   and 

scssment  on  premium  notes,  even  if  note,  90  Ala.  207,  8  So.  84;  Winans 

otherwise  applicable,  where  the  notes  v.  (Hbba  d  8.  Mfg.  Co.  48  Kan.  777, 

were  taken  for  insurance  on  property  30  Pac.  163;  Johnston  v.  Rogers,  19 

in  the  state  while  the  company  was  Ky.   L.   Rep.    1272,   43    S.    W.   234; 

doing  business   within  the   state  in  Hallam  v.  Askford,  24  Ky.  L.  Rep. 

violation  of  McClain's  Code,  §  1144,  870,    70   S.    W.    197;     Comstock    v. 

prohibiting    foreign    insurance    com-  Fredericksony  51  Minn.  350,  53  N.  W. 

panics  from  doing  business  without  713;  Robertson  v.  Staed,  135  Mo.  135, 

compliance  with  the  conditions  there-  33  L.  R.  A.  203,  58  Am.  St.  Rep.  569, 

in  mentioned.    Parker  v.  C.  Lamb  d  36  S.  W.  610;  Ogden  v.  Warren,  36 

Sons,  99  Iowa,  265,  34  L.  R.  A.  704,  Neb.   715,   55   N.   W.   221 ;    Irwin  ▼. 

68  N.  W.  686.  Granite  State  Provident  Asso,  56  N. 

The  foregoing  cases  upholding  the  J.  Eq.  244,  38  Atl.  680;  Merchants* 

right  of  the  receiver  in  this  respect  Nat.  Bank  v.  MoLeod,  38  Ohio  St. 

are,  of  course,  upon  the  assumption  174;   Wilson  v.  Keels,  54  S.  C.  545, 

that,  by  the  law  creating  the  liabil-  71  Am.  St.  Rep.  816,  32  S.  E.  702; 

ity,  the  same  is  enforceable  by  the  Siring  v.  Bentley  d  G.  Furniture  Co. 

receiver,  and  also  upon  the  assump-  45  W.  Va.  283,  31  S.  E.  925. 

tion  that  the  liability  is  of  such  a  Thum  v.  Pingree,  21  Utah,  348,  61 

nature  that  it  may  be  enforced  by  Pac.    18,   however,  makes   the  broad 

the   proper   party   in   a   jurisdiction  statement,  without  any  qualification 

other  than   that   in   which   the  cor-  as  to  the  residence  of  the  attaching 

poration  is  created.  creditor,  that  a  receiver  has  no  right 

In  Smith  v.  Eighth  Ward  Bank,  to  property  beyond  the  jurisdiction 

31  App.  Div.  6,  52  N.  Y.  Supp.  290,  of   his   appointment,   and    that    the 

which  held  that  a  bank  might  apply  same   will   be   administered   for   the 

the  proceeds  of  a  note  collected  for  benefit  of  creditors  and  others  inter- 

a  foreign  corporation  to  the  payment  ested  therein   by  the   courts  of  the 

of  such  notes  of  the  corporation  as  state  where  it  is  found;   but,  as  a 

matured  before  the  appointment  of  matter  of  fact,  the  property  involved 

ii  receiver  for  the  latter,  the  court  in  this  case  was  attached  by  a  resi- 

said  that  the  title  to  the  collection  dent  of  the  state  where  it  had  its 

passed  as  soon  as  the  receiver  was  actual  situs,  and  that,  too,  prior  to 

appointed  in  the  state  where  the  cor-  the  appointment  of  the  receiver, 

poration  was  created ;  and  the  rights  So,  in  Filkins  v.  Nunnemaoher,  81 

of  the  parties  then  became  fixed,  al-  Wis.  91,  51  N.  W.  79,  which  denied 

though  the  right  to  enforce  the  title  the  right  of  a  foreign  receiver  ap- 

vested  in  an  ancillary  receiver  sub-  pointed  in  a  creditor's  suit  to  main- 

sequently  appointed  in  New  York.  tain  an  action  in  Wisconsin  to  set 
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foreign  appointment^  And,  according  to  the  weight  of  au- 
thority, although  there  is  considerable  conflict  upon  the  pointy 
the  right  of  the  receiver  will  not  prevail  as  against  creditors 
of  a  third  state,  armed  with  process  issuing  from  a  court  of  the 

Aside  a  fraudulent  transfer  of  prop-  22,  76  Pac  583;  Cleveland  RoUinff 
erty  in  that  state,  it  was  said  that,  MiU  Co.  v.  Crawford,  9  Ry.  &  Corp. 
by  the  foreign  appointment,  the  re-  L.  J.  171;  Holbrook  v.  Ford^  153  111. 
ceiver  acquired  absolutely  no  right  633,  27  L.  R.  A.  324,  46  Am.  St.  Rep. 
or  interest  in  the  property  in  Wis-  917,  39  N.  £.  1091;  Hunt  ▼.  Gilbert^ 
oonsin.  This  statement,  if  it  has  54  111.  App.  491 ;  Webster  ▼.  Judah, 
reference  to  the  strictly  legal  rights  27  111.  App.  294;  Wyman  v.  Eaton, 
of  the  receiver,  is  doubtless  correct;  107  Iowa,  214,  43  L.  R.  A.  695,  70 
but  it  does  not  represent  the  position  Am.  St.  Rep.  193,  77  N.  W.  8G5; 
taken  by  the  majority  of  the  courts,  Zacher  v.  Fidelity  Trust  d  Safety 
Hince,  as  shown  in  the  cases  above  Vault  Co.  109  Ky.  441,  59  &  W.  493; 
cited,  they  ordinarily,  upon  principles  Linville  v.  Hadden,  88  Md.  594,  43 
of  comity,  recognize  the  rights  of  L.  R.  A.  222,  41  Atl.  1097;  Robertson 
foreign  receivers,  even  in  respect  of  v.  8taed,  135  Mo.  135,  33  L.  R.  A. 
personal  property  having  a  local  203,  36  S.  W.  610;  State  Bank  v. 
Hitus,  when  to  do  so  will  not  inter-  First  Nat.  Banky  34  N.  J.  Eq.  450: 
fere  with  the  public  policy  of  tht  Kruger  v.  Bank  of  Commerce,  123 
forum,  or  embarrass  resident  credi-  N.  C.  16,  31  S.  E.  270;  Lett  v.  Thun- 
tors,  or,  perhaps,  creditors  who  reside  her  Whyland  Co.  3  Pa.  Dist.  R.  239; 
in  a  third  state.  Smith  v.  Fidelity  Bldg.  Loan  &  In- 

The  principle  of  the  text  has  also  vest.  Asso.  4  Pa.  Dist  R.  317;  Gro- 
been  applied  to  trustees.  Thus,  a  gan  v.  Egbert,  44  W.  Va.  75,  67  Am. 
trustee  charged  with  the  administra-  St.  Rep.  763,  28  S.  E.  714. 
tion  of  an  estate,  appointed  by  a  Nearly  all  the  cases  that  recognize 
court  of  a  sister  state,  cannot,  as  a  the  right  of  a  foreign  receiver  in 
matter  of  strict  right,  maintain  an  respect  of  property  having  a  local 
action  in  courts  outside  of  the  juris-  situs  make  an  exception  in  favor  of 
diction  of  his  appointment,  but  he  domestic  creditors.  This  exception 
will  be  permitted  to  do  so  as  a  mat-  rests  upon  the  principle  that  local 
ter  of  comity  when  it  will  not  inter-  nssets  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn 
fere  with  the  rights  of  local  creditors  from  the  jurisdiction,  thus  compelling 
pursuing  their  remedies  in  the  local  rosident  creditors  to  seek  relief  out- 
courts.  Fidelity  Ins.  Trust  d  8.  D.  side  the  jurisdiction.  The  reason  for 
Co.  v.  Nelson,  30  Wash.  340,  70  Pac.  the  exception  does  not,  therefore, 
961.  supply  to  nonresident  creditors;   and 

^Zacher  v.  Fidelity  Trust  d  Safety  while  it  enables  a  resident  creditor, 
Vault  Co.  45  C.  C.  A.  480,  106  Fed.  by  means  of  attachment  or  other  pro- 
593;  Ward  v.  Pacific  Mut.  L.  Ins.  Co.  cess,  to  obtain  a  preference  which 
135  Cal.  235,  67  Pac.  124;  Lackmann  could  not  be  secured  by  a  nonresident 
▼.  Supreme  Councilj  O.  C.  F.  142  Cal.   creditor,  at  least  by  a  creditor  who  is 
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jurisdiction  in  which  the  property  is  found.®  But  his  rights 
will  prevail  over  those  of  creditors  who  reside  in  the  state  where? 
the  appointment  was  made,  although  they  have,  subsequently 
to  the  appointment,  undertaken  to  reach  the  property  by  means 
of  process  issuing  from  the  local  courts.^ 

a  resident  of  the  state  in  which  the  however  valid  that  objection  may  be- 
receiver  is  appointed,  it  is  not  ap-  if  raised  by  domestic  creditors  who- 
parent  that  it  violates  the  provision  oppose  the  transfer  of  the  funds  to 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  giving  the  jurisdiction  of  another  state  to- 
equal  privileges  and  immunities  to  be  there  distributed, 
the  citizens  of  the  several  states,  al-  ^Catlin  v.  Wilcow  Silver-Plate  Go.. 
though,  as  subsequently  shown,  such  123  Ind.  477,  8  L.  R.  A.  62,  18  Am. 
constitutional  provision  is  violated  St.  Rep.  338,  24  N.  E.  260;  Liohten- 
by  a  law  which  discriminates  in  favor  stein  v.  Gillett  Bros.  37  La.  Ann. 
of  resident  creditors,  and  against  522;  Linville  v.  Hodden,  88  Md.  594,. 
creditors  who  are  citizens  of  another  43  L.  R.  A.  222,  41  Atl.  1097;  War- 
st^te,  in  the  distribution  of  the  local  ren  v.  Union  Nat.  Bank,  7  Phila. 
assets  of  an  insolvent  foreign  cor-  156;  Ray  v.  Toby  Valley  Supply  Co^ 
poration  when  the  resident  creditors  3  Pa.  Dist.  R.  618. 
have  no  specific  lien  upon  the  prop-  But  see  contra,  Seroomb  v.  Catlin,. 
erty.  128   111.   666,   16  Am.   St.   Rep.   147, 

But  a  resident  creditor  who  has  21  N.  E.  606;  Weil  v.  Bank  of  Burr 
voluntarily  submitted  himself  to  the  Oak,  76  Mo.  App.  34;  State  Bank 
jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  court  by  v.  First  Nat.  Bank,  34  N.  J.  Eq> 
proving  his  claim  before  the  receiver  450. 

and  accepting  dividends  is  eatopi)ed  TFarmers'  Loan  d  T.  Co.  v.  Bank- 
to  object  to  the  latter's  obtaining  ers  d  M,  Teleg.  Co.  148  N.  Y.  315, 
possession  of  assets  within  the  state  31  L.  R.  A.  403,  61  Am.  St.  Rep.  690, 
for  general  distribution.  Wilson  v.  42  N.  E.  707;  Merchants'  Nat.  Bank 
Keels,  64  S.  C.  545,  71  Am.  St.  Rep.  v.  McLcod,  38  Ohio  St.  174;  Baghy 
816,  32  S.  E.  702.  v.  Atlantic,  M,  d  O.  R.  Co.  86  Pa. 

A  foreign  receiver  will  not  be  re-  291 ;  Oilman  v.  Ketcham,  23  L.  R.  A. 
fused  recognition  as  a  suitor,  even  62,  and  note,  84  Wis.  60,  36  Am.  St. 
if  a  claim  of  a  citizen  of  the  forum  Rep.  899,  54  N.  W.  395. 
would  be  injuriously  affected  thereby,  And  this  is  also  implied  in  Lin- 
if  the  receiver  prosecutes  solely,  and  ville  v.  Hodden,  88  Md.  594,  43  L.. 
in  behalf  of  a  party  who  is  also  a  R.  A.  222,  41  Atl.  1097. 
citizen  of  the  forum.  Falk  v.  Janes,  And  the  rule  was  applied  in  Bark- 
49  N.  J.  Eq.  484,  23  Atl.  813.  er  v.  Central  Vermont  R.  Co.  Rap. 

In  Knapp  v.  Hohoken,  38  N.  J.  L.  Jud.  Quebec,  13  C.  S.  2,  as  against 
371,  it  was  said  that  it  was  doubtful  an  execution  under  a  judgment  re- 
whether  a  debtor  could  object  that  covered  by  a  local  resident  who,  how- 
the   plaintiff  is   a  foreign    receiver,  ever,  was  acting  for  a  creditor  who. 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  forgoing 
principles,  debts  are  generally  regarded  as  having  their  situs^ 
at  the  residence  of  the  debtor,  rather  than  at  the  residence  of 
the  creditor;  and  the  courts  therefore  apply  substantially  thr 
same  principles  to  debts  due  from  residents  as  to  personal  chat- 
teb  actually  found  at  the  forum.  ^ 

The  principles  of  comity  are  invoked,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  upon  the  foreign  receiver  any  new  rights  with 
respect  to  personal  property  found  within  the  jurisdiction,  but 
merely  to  enable  him  to  secure  and  enforce  the  rights  as  to  such 
property  that  are  conferred  upon  him  by  the  law  of  the  juris- 
diction of  his  appointment  If,  by  that  law,  he  has  no  such 
rights,  none  can  be  conferred  upon  him  by  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  comity.  But  while  the  law  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  appointment  cannot  guarantee  the  recognition  of 

waB  a  resident  of  the  state  in  which  tween  parties  domiciled  therein,  can- 
the  receiver  was  appointed.  not  be  allowed  to  execute  his  judg- 

But  an  Ohio  corporation  which  has  ment  against  property  of  the  defend- 
recovered  a  judgment  in  that  state  ant  which  has  passed  into  Canada, 
against  another  Ohio  corporation  where  one  of  the  conditions  and  con- 
may  maintain  a  bill  in  Tennessee  to  sequences  of  the  contract  under  the 
subject  personal  property  in  the  lat*  laws  of  the  state  is  that  the  right  of 
ter  state  to  the  payment  of  its  judg-  execution  and  sale  of  the  property 
ment,  notwithstanding  the  appoint-  of  the  defendant  shall  cease  on  the 
ment  of  a  receiver  of  the  debtor  cor-  appointment  of  receivers,  and  receiv- 
poration,  by  proceedings  in  invitum  ers  have  been  appointed  by  the  court*^ 
in  Ohio,  in  view  of  the  Tennessee  of  the  state.  Barker  v.  Ventral  Ver- 
statute  providing  that  residents  of  mont  R.  Co.  Rap.  Jud.  Quebec,  13 
other  states,  having  exhausted  their  C.  S.  2. 

remedy  there  against  debtors  resid-  <  In  many  of  the  cases  cited  supra, 
ing  in  such  states,  may  subject  to  notes  5  and  6,  where  the  rights  of 
the  satisfaction  of  their  claims  prop-  subsequent  attaching  creditors  were 
erty  situated  in  Tennessee.  Con*-  upheld  as  against  the  receiver,  the 
mercial  Nat.  Bank  v.  MothertDeU  property  attached  was  an  indd>ted- 
Iran  d  Steel  Co,  95  Tenn.  172,  29  L.  ness  due  from  a  resident  See  espe- 
R.  A.  164,  31  S.  W.  1002.  cially  Catlin  v.   Wiloow  Silver  Plate 

A  creditor  who  obtains  a  judgment  Co.  123  Ind.  477,  8  L.  R.  A.  62,  18 
in  Canada  against  property  therein.   Am.  St.  Rep.  338,  24  N.  E.  250. 
upon  a  contract  made  and  perform-       But  a   debt  due   to  an   insolvent 
able  in  one  of  the  United  States,  be-  Massachusetts     corporation    from   a 
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•;uch  right  in  another  jurisdiction,  it  may  confer  upon  the  re- 
ceiver the  right  to  personal  property  without,  as  well  as  that 
within,  the  jurisdiction.  For  this  purpose  and  to  this  ex- 
tent, the  general  principle  that  the  situs  of  personal  property 
is  at  the  domicil  of  the  owner  prevails.  That  principle  fails 
only  when  it  comes  in  conflict  with  the  public  policy  of  the 
jurisdiction  in  which  the  property  is  actually  found.  It  is 
otherwise,  however,  with  respect  to  real  property.  Such  prop- 
erty has  no  situs  at  the  domicil  of  the  owner,  and,  as  elsewhere* 
shown,  it  is  impossible  for  a  court  of  one  jurisdiction  to  af- 
fect directly  real  property  in  another.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that,  unless  the  receivership  proceedings  are  supplement- 
ed by  a  conveyance  or  assignment  by  the  owner  of  the  legal 
title,  the  receiver  has  no  title  to  real  property  in  another  ju- 
risdiction which  can  be  recognized  by  the  courts  of  that  juris- 
diction under  the  principles  of  comity.^®     In  the  absence  of 

special  partnership  of  the  same  state  lo  The  appointment  of  a  receiver 
is  not,  after  the  appointment  of  a  does  not  give  him  title  to  real  prop- 
reoeiver  in  that  state  and  the  service  erty  in  another  state,  or  authorize 
of  the  order  of  appointment  upon  the  him  to  maintain  an  action  in  the 
partnership,  subject  to  attachment  in  state  of  his  appointment  to  contest 
New  York,  where  one  of  the  partners  the  title  of  purchasers  under  execu- 
is  domiciled.  National  Bro<idway  tion  in  the  state  where  the  property 
Bank  ▼.  Sampson,  86  App.  Div.  320,  is  situated.  Simpkina  v.  Smith  d  P. 
83  N.  Y.  Supp.  426.  The  decision  is  Gold  Co.  50  How.  Pr.  56.  Moaeby  v. 
upon  the  ground  that  the  debt  hav-  Burroic,  62  Tex.  396,  is  to  similar 
ing   its    situs    in   Massachusetts    is  effect. 

vested  in  the  receiver  appointed  in  Small  y.  Smith,  14  S.  D.  621,  86 
that  state.  Am.  St.  Rep.  807,  86  N,  W.  649,  how- 

And  Osgood  ▼.  Maguire,  61  N.  Y.  ever,  holds  that  a  foreign  receiver  of 
524,  held  that  a  note  due  and  pay-  a  foreign  corporation,  appointed  by 
able  in  New  York  to  a  corporation  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
of  that  state  had  its  situs  in  that  and  directed  by  an  order  of  that 
state,  and  passed  to  a  receiver  ap-  state  to  take  possession  of  all  the 
pointed  there,  and  that  his  title  real  and  personal  property  owned  by 
could  not  be  defeated  by  a  subsequent  the  corporation,  may  maintain  an 
attachment  in  Massachusetts,  al-  action  in  South  Dakota  for  the  re- 
though  the  maker  was  a  resident  of  eovery  of  real  property  in  the  pos- 
the  latter  state.  session  of  a  resident,  if  no  rights  of 

9Ante,  §  289a.  resident  creditors   intervene.     There 
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such  a  conveyance  or  assignment,  therefore,  the  appointment 
of  an  ancillarj'  receiver  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  reach 
real  property  in  another  jurisdiction. 

Some  of  the  earlier  cases,  upon  the  ground  that  the  appoint- 
iiMMit  of  a  receiver  has  no  extraterritorial  effect^  have  appar- 
ently laid  down  the  broad  doctrine  that  a  foreign  receiver  can- 
not sue  in  his  own  name;^*  but  while  a  foreign  receiver  has 

seems  to  have  been  no  conveyance  or  tension  of  the  principles  of  comitv 
assignment  to  supplement  the  decree   in  this  respect. 

appointing  the  receiver.  The  court  Frequently,  general  statements  to 
assumed  that  the  rule  above  stated  the  effect  that  a  foreign  receiver  ha>« 
applies  to  real,  ba  well  aa  to  person-  no  right  to  maintain  a  suit  in  his 
al,  property.  own  name  have  reference  merely  to 

Oliver  v.  Clarke,  46  C.  C.  A.  360,  the  absolute  or  l^;al  rights  of  the 
106  Fed.  402,  also  holds  that  a  re-  receiver,  and  are  not  intended  to  deny 
ceiver  appointed  in  another  state  that  he  may  be  allowed  such  privi- 
might  sue  for  the  recovery  of  real  lege  as  a  matter  of  comity, 
estate  in  Texas.  But  in  that  case  Some,  even  of  the  later  cases,  how- 
the  receiver  claimed  under  a  convey-  ever,  seem  to  deny  the  capacity  of  a 
ance  to  him  as  such,  and  did  not  receiver,  either  as  a  matter  of  right 
rely  alone  upon  the  decree  by  which  or  of  comity,  to  maintain  a  suit  out- 
he  was  appointed.  side   of   the   jurisdiction  of   his  ap- 

iiBooth  V.  Clark,  17  How.  322,  15  pointment.  Thus,  it  is  said  in 
L.  ed.  164,  apparently  went  to  this  Homer  v.  Barr  Pumping  Engine  Co. 
extent,  and  has  been  frequently  cited  180  Mass.  163,  91  Am.  St.  Rep.  269. 
as  authority  for  the  proposition  that  61  N.  E.  SS3;  that  the  general  rule 
a  foreign  receiver  cannot  maintain  a  in  Massachusetts  is  that  a  receiver 
suit  in  his  own  name.  The  attempt  of  a  corporation  has  no  right  outside 
of  the  foreign  receiver  in  this  case  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal 
was  to  reach  a  chose  in  action,  and  that  appoints  him,  to  sue  in  his  own 
was  opposed  by  creditors, — apparent-  name  on  a  claim  of  the  corporatioh 
ly  creditors  who  were  residents  of  unless  he  actually  or  virtually  is  an 
the  forum, — so  that  the  actual  deci-  assignee  of  the  claim  he  seeks  to  cn- 
sion   upon  the   facts   is  reconcilable  force. 

with  the  doctrine  that  a  foreign  re-  So,  Hale  v.  Harris,  112  Iowa,  372, 
ceiver  may,  upon  principles  of  com-  83  N.  W.  1046,  intimated,  though  it 
ity,  be  allowed  access  to  the  local  did  not  decide,  that  a  foreign  receiv- 
courts  when  no  rights  of  domestic  er,  as  such,  had  no  right  to  main- 
creditors  or  creditors  resident  in  a  tain  a  suit  to  foreclose  a  mort^rage: 
third  state  will  be  prejudiced.  Be-  but  overruled  a  demurrer  to  the  com- 
yond  this  the  case  has  not  been  gen-  plaint  for  want  of  capacity,  it  ap- 
erally  followed,  as  the  tendency  is  pearing  that  the  mortgage  had  been 
constantly  toward  a  more  liberal  ex-  assigned  to  the  receiver. 
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no  absolute  right  to  sue/^  that  privilege,  as  already  stated,  is 
generally  accorded  to  him  as  a  matter  of  comity  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  such  rights  in  respect  to  property  having  a  local 
situs  as  are  vested  in  him  by  the  foreign  law  under  which  he 
receives  his  appointment  and  are  recognized  by  the  courts  of 
the  forum  upon  the  principles  of  comity.  ^^  While  the  right 
of  a  foreign  receiver  to  maintain  a  particular  action  or  suit 
has  been  frequently  denied,  it  will,  generally  at  least,  be  found 
that  the  decision  does  not  rest  upon  any  general  incapacity  of 
the  foreign  receiver  to  sue,  but  upon  the  ground  that  the  par- 
ticular property  right  asserted  in  the  action  was  not  one  which 
is  recognized  upon  principles  of  comity.  Of  course,  the  for- 
eign receiver  is  subject  in  this  respect  to  all  conditions  that  ap- 
ply to  domestic  receivers.  For  example,  the  rule  that,  to 
warrant  a  receiver  in  bringing  an  action  at  law,  he  must  ei- 
ther have  in  himself  the  legal  title  to  the  matter  or  thing  in 
controversy,  or  must  bring  the  action  in  the  name  of  the  per- 
son having  such  legal  title,  applies  to  foreign,  as  well  as  to 
domestic,  receivers.^* 

To  supplement  the  authority  of  a  foreign  receiver  where 
that  falls  short,  the  same  person  or  another  may,  even  in  the 
absence  of  a  local  statute  to  that  effect,  be  appointed  ancillary 

i2Wyman  v.  Eaton,  107  Iowa,  214,  69  N.  W.  432,  as  follows:  "It  is  a 
43  L.  R.  A.  096,  77  N.  W.  866;  principle  now  generally  acted  upon 
Zaoher  ▼.  Fidelity  Trust  d  Safety  by  the  courts  that  a  receiver  or  other 
Vault  Co.  45  C.  C.  A.  480,  106  Fed.  trustee  appointed  in  another  state 
693.  wiU  be  permitted,  on  the  principle 

In  Barley  v.  Oittinga,  16  App.  D.  of  comity,  to  bring  an  action  in  the 
O.  427,  it  is  said  that  the  recognition  domestic  forum  for  the  purpose  of 
of  a  foreign  receiver,  which  may  be  collecting  the  assets  of  the  insolvent 
justly  denied  when  demanded  as  a  for  distribution,  in  accordance  with 
right,  may  nevertheless  be  sometimes  the  laws  of  the  jurisdiction  within 
accorded  as  a  privilege  on  grounds  which  the  receiver  has  been  appoint- 
of  comity.  ed,  when  so  to  do  will  not  contravene 

13  This   principle    is   stated   more  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  state  in 
specifically   in   Baldwin    v.   Hoamer,  which  the  action  is  brought." 
101  Mich.  119,  26  L.  R.  A.  739,  743,       i^Murtey  v.  Allen,  71  Vt.  377,  76 
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receiver.*'  The  right  of  the  ancillary  receiver  prevails  over 
that  of  the  domiciliary  receiver  with  respect  to  assets  within 
the  ancillary  jurisdiction,  even  though  the  circumstances  are 
such  that  the  domiciliary  receiver's  rights  would  have  been 
recognized  but  for  the  ancillary  appointment^*  The  ancil- 
lary receiver,  as  such,  whether  the  same  person  as  the  domi- 
ciliary receiver  or  not,  is  responsible  to  the  court  which  made 
the  ancillary  appointment,  and  not  to  the  court  which  made 

Am.  St  Rep.  779,  46  Atl.  752.     See  that  an  ancillarj  receiver   waa   nn- 

also  High,  Receivers,  §  220.  necessary,  held  that  a  reoeivo*  of  an 

i^Shinney  ▼.  North  Amerioan  Swf.  insolvent     corporation     of     another 

Loan  d  Bldg,  Co,  97   Fed.  9  -,  Port  state,  resident  therein,  and  appointed 

Royal  d  A.  R.  Co,  ▼.  King,  93  Ga.  by  a  court  of  that  state  having  full 

03,  24  L.  R.  A.  730,  19  8.  E.  809;  jurisdiction,  in  a  suit  for  winding  up 

Holbrook  V.  Ford,  163  111.  633,  27  L.  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  with 

R.  A.  324,  46  Am.  St.  Rep.  917,  39  power,  so  far  as  could  be  conferred 

N.   E.   1091 ;    National  Trust  Co.  v.  by  such  appointment^  to  demand,  sue 

Miller,  33  N.  J.  Eq.   155;   Evans  v.  for,  collect,  receive,  and  take  into  his 

Pease,  21  R.  I.  187,  42  Atl.  606.  possession,  all  the  property,  effects. 

The  court  of  a  state  in  which  as-  and  choses  in  action  of  the  corpora- 

sets  of  an  insolvent  foreign  corpora-  tion,  could  not  maintain  an  action  in 

tion  are  found  may  refuse  to  appoint  New  York  against  the  corporation  as 

an   ancillary   receiver,  and  may   let  sole  defendant  for  the  sole  purpose 

the  domiciliary   receiver  bring   suit  of  procuring  the  appointment  in  that 

to  collect  the  assets;  or  it  may  ap-  state  of  an  ancillary  receiver,  upon 

point   the    domiciliary    receiver,   or  the  ground  that  the  corporation  had 

another  person,  as  ancillary  receiver,  property  within   the   state   tiiat  re- 

Whether  an  ancillary  receiver  should  quired  administration, 
be  appointed  depends  upon  the  vol-       i* Atkins  v.  Wabash,  8t.  L.  d  P. 

ume   of   business   and   the    kind    of  R.   Co,  29  Fed.   161;    Piatt  ▼.  Con- 

business  which  the  foreign  corpora-  tinental  Ins.  Co.  62  Vt.  166,  19  Atl. 

tion    was     transacting     within     the  637. 

state;   and  whether,  if  an  ancillary       But  a  receiver,  appointed  in  Illi- 

receivcr  bo  appointed,  the  appointee  nois,  of  the  property  of  a  New  York 

should    be    the   domiciliary   receiver  corporation  takes   no  title  to  debt^ 

depends,  inter  ali<i,  upon  the  inter-  due  to  it  from  debtors  in  Nebraska 

<>sts   of    local     residents.     Irwin   v.  or  Missouri,   although,  in  the  ordi- 

Oranite  State  Provident  Asso.  56  N.  nary  course  of  business  of  the  eor- 

J.  Eq.  244,  38  Atl.  680.  poration,  the  debts  would  have  been 

}fahon  V.  Ongley  Electrio  Co.  156  payable  in  Illinois,  as  the  locus  of 
N.  Y.  196,  50  N.  E.  805,  upon  the  the  debt  follows  the  domidl  of  the 
ground  that  the  authority  of  the  owner,  and  the  domidl  of  a  corpora- 
foreign   receiver   was   adequate,   and  tion  is  in  the  state  of  its  creation. 
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the  domiciliary  appointment^''^  The  ancillary  administra- 
tion may  proceed  independently  of  the  domiciliary  administra- 
tion; but  the  courts  of  the  ancillary  jurisdiction  may,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  direct  the  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  ancillary  receiver  to  be  remitted  to  the  domiciliary  ju- 
risdiction for  administration  and  distribution  there,  provided 
no  injustice  is  done  to  local  creditors.  ^^  After  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  ancillary  receiver,  all  creditors  who  have  not  ac- 
quired some  priority  of  lien  upon  the  local  assets,  whether  resi- 
dents or  nonresidents,  at  least  if  citizens  of  another  state,  are 

Uolbrook  v.  Ford,  153  111.  633,  27  L.  87  Fed.  04;  Lewis  v.  American  Naval 

R.  A.  324,  46  Am.  St.  Rep.  917,  39  Stores  Co,  119  Fed.  391,  397;   Dur- 

N.  £.  1091.  ward  v.  Jewett,  46  La.  Ann.  559,  16 

n Sands  v.  E.  B,  Oreeley  d  Co.  31  So.  386;  Bustoell  v.  Supreme  Sitting, 

C.  C.  A.  424,  69  U.  8.  App.  610,  88  0.  /.  H,  161  Mass.  224,  23  L.  R.  A. 
Fed.  130;  Kirker  v.  Owings,  39  C.  C.  846,  36  N.  E.  1065;  Baldwin  v.  Hos- 
A,  132,  98  Fed.  499;  Irioin  v.Oranite  mer,  101  Mich.  119,  25  L.  R  A.  739, 
State  Provident  Asso.  56  N.  J.  £q.  59  N.  W.  432;  Kean  v.  Supreme  Sit- 
244,  38  AU.  680.  ting,  0.  L  H.  3  Pa.  Dist.  R.  323. 

The  jurisdiction  of  a  state  court  A   court  will  not  turn  over  to  a 

which  has  appointed  a  railroad  re-  receiver  or  assigpiee  of  a  foreign  cor- 

ceiver,  to  direct  him  as  to  the  wages  poration,  who  is  appointed  in  another 

to  be  paid   for   operating  the    road  state,  a  fund  which  is  in  the  hands 

within  the  state,  is  not  defeated  by  of  a   local   receiver,   unless  satisfied 

the  fact  that  the  employees  in  oper-  that  no  injustice  will  thus  be  done 

ating    the    road    crossed    the    state  to  citizens  of  the  forum.    Fawoett  v. 

boundaries,    and     incidentally     per-  Supreme  Sitting,  O.  /.  H.  64  Conn, 

formed    some    services    in    another  170,  24  L.  R.  A.  816,  29  Atl.  614. 

state,  although    the    receivership  is  It  rests  within   the  discretion  of 

ancillary  to  a  receivership   in  such  the   local   court  whether   the  assets 

other  state.     Cfuarantee  Trust  d  S.  within  the  jurisdiction  shall  be  dis- 

D.  Co.  V.  Philadelphia,  R.  d  N.  E,  R.  tributed  under  its  own  direction,  or 
Co.  69  Conn.  709,  38  L.  R.  A.  804,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  primary 
38  Atl.  792.  receiver.     Sands  v.  E.  S.  Greeley  d 

i^Parsons  v.  Charter  Oak  L,  Ins.    Co.  31   C.  C.  A.  424,  59  U.  S.  App. 
Co.  31  Fed.  306;  Smith  v.  Taggart,   610,  88  Fed.  130. 
30  C.  C.  A.  563,  67  U.  S.  App.  493, 
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upon  an  equal  footing,  and  resident  creditors  will  not  be  pre- 
ferred over  nonresidents  in  the  distribution  -of  local  assets.  ^  ** 

i^iSaiMfo  ▼.  E.  8.  Oreeleff  d  Co.  81  immunities    to  the    citizens  of   the 

C.  C.  A.  424,  08  U.  8.  App.  GIO,  88  several  sUtes,  although  the  sUtute 

Fed.  131.     And  see  Blake  v.  McClung,  purports  to  make  the  preference  to 

172  U.  S.  239,  43  L.  ed.  432,  19  Sup.  resident  creditors  the  condition  upon 

Ct.    Rep.    166,    holding   that   a    dis-  which  the  foreign  corporation  is  per- 

crimination  in  favor  of  resident  ered-  mitted    to  do    business   within   tu«^ 

itors  and  against  nonresident  credit-  state. 

ors  wbo  are  the  citizens  of  another  In  view  of  the  last  case,  the  ma- 

state,  in  the  distribution  of  the  as-  jority  opinion  in  C<im  Ewch.  Bank  v. 

sets  of  a  foreign  corporation,  is  in  Roektoell,  58  111.  App.  506,  taking  the 

violation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  contrary  position,  can  no  longer  be 

guaranteeing    equal    privileges    and  regarded  as  authority. 


